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FOREWORD 

WrmxN  a  generation  a  new  way  of  looking  at  all  history  has  become 
common  among  students  of  the  past,  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  tiie  economic  basis  of  society,  and  the  influence  of  economic 
changes  on  all  human  institutions  and  movements.  The  economic 
interpretation  of  history  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  fact  is  the  chief  justification  of  this  attempt  to 
retell  a  story  that  has  been  so  often  told,  yet  told  inadequately.  That 
the  great  religious  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  only  a  phase  of 
the  social  revolution  then  going  on  in  Europe  and  effecting  a  transforma- 
tion of  all  its  institutions,  that  momentous  economic  changes  were  the 
underlying  cause  of  political  and  religious  movements,  are  ideas  for  which 
the  reader  will  look  in  vain  in  books  on  the  Reformation  accessible  to  him. 
But  these  ideas  are  now  accepted  by  most  historical  students,  and  in  the 
light  of  them  all  the  history  of  the  past  is  imdergoing  a  reinterpretation. 
The  external  events  of  the  Reformation  have  been  told  before  with 
substantial  accuracy;  what  is  now  needed  is  illumination  of  the  facts  by 
the  light  of  this  new  knowledge. 

By  itself  this  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  writing  of  a  new 
book  on  this  old  subject.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  For  more  than  a 
generation,  Europe  has  been  swept  with  lighted  candle  to  find  the  smallest 
fragment  of  document,  or  one  overlooked  fact,  that  could  shed  light  on 
the  Reformation  period.  The  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  material,  much  of  it  trivial  and  jejune — ^mountains  of 
chaff,  to  speak  plainly,  with  here  and  there  a  kernel  of  precious  wheat. 
Little,  relatively,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  comparing,  sifting,  unifying 
this  mass  of  useful  and  useless  information.  Monographs  have  multiplied, 
it  is  true,  until  every  character  of  the  age,  however  little  noteworthy,  has 
his  biography;  and  every  event,  however  obscure,  has  its  separate  doc- 
imiented  story.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  telling  of  the  larger  story 
once  more,  in  the  light  of  this  newly  discovered  body  of  fact? 

The  scientific  method  of  studying  history,  with  its  emphasis  on  original 
research,  its  multiplication  of  documents,  its  flood  of  monographs  on 
fields  more  and  more  restricted,  tends  to  issue  in  the  mean  and  sordid 
collection  of  mere  fact,  and  to  make  the  writing  of  history,  as  a  branch  of 
pure  literature,  a  lost  art.  The  reader  finds  himself,  in  these  days,  con- 
denmed  to  a  dreary  pilgrimage  through  a  valley  of  dry  bones.    This  book 
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frankly  confessee  to  be  inspired  by  the  older  idea  of  history,  now  nnfuluoti- 
able,  of  furnishing  the  reader  a  logical  clew  to  guide  him  thrau^  the 
labyrinth  of  accumulated  fact,  in  which  he  m^t  otherwise  wander 
interminably.  The  great  masters  of  historical  writing  in  iba  post 
never  dreamed  that  fact  became  leas  trustworthy  by  being  int«r- 
eetingly  told.  Founding  his  work  on  punstaking  study  of  the  sources, 
the  author  has  yet  tried  to  make  a  readable  norratiTe,  worth  while 
for  its  own  sake.  Relying  chiefly  on  the  contemporary  documents, 
he  has  Defected  nothing  in  the  more  recent  literature  that  prom- 
ised the  leaat  assistance  toward  a  better  underatanding  of  the  facta 
or  their  more  accurate  detennination.  To  boast  that  one  has  mas- 
tered this  vast  Utorature  of  detiul  would  probably  be  deraned  immodest, 
but  one  may  fairly  profess  that  he  has  devoted  many  studious  yeazs  to 
this  object,  and  is  reasonably  confident  that  he  has  miased  little  of 
substantial  value.  Faithful  study  has  been  given  to  the  original  aouroea, 
and  every  statement  likely  to  be  controverted,  or  involving  important 
fact,  has  been  supported  by  reference  to  authority,  and  the  location  of 
important  quotations  has  been  scrupulously  indicated.  In  cases  where 
the  importance  of  the  matter  seemed  to  require  such  treatment,  or  where 
the  author's  translation  or  intorpretation  mi^t  be  challenged,  the  exact 
words  of  the  original  have  been  ^ven  in  the  note. 

Special  thanks  are  due,  for  the  loan  of  valuable  books,  to  Dr.  Charles 
Ripley  Gillett,  former  librarian  of  Union  Theolofpcal  Seminary,  and  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Robert  Betteridge,  librarian  of  Rochester  Theolopcal 
Seminary. 
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INTRODUCTION 
GERMANY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

LxTTHER  taught  nothing  new.  His  doctrine  was  not  new  even  in  Ger- 
many. A  generation  earlier  John  of  Wesel  had  attacked  indulgences,  and 
had  taught  justification  by  faith  in  Luther's  own  university,  with  equal 
boldness  and  superior  learning.  Wiclif  in  England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  and 
Savonarola  in  Italy  had  fully  realized  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  denounced  them  with  a  vigor  that  even  Luther  never  ex- 
ceeded. The  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  German  Reformation  had 
been  developed  and  proclaimed  long  before  the  Saxon  reformer  opened 
his  eyes  to  liie  light  of  day,  in  terms  almost  identical,  and  quite  identical 
in  substance,  with  those  found  in  his  writings.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an 
interesting  historical  question.  Why  did  Luther  succeed  in  leading  a 
Reformation  while  his  predecessors  failed?  Some  would  answer,  some 
have  answered,  by  magnif  jdng  Luther's  greatness.  He  has  been  pictured 
as  the  colossus  who  bestrode  Europe,  by  his  towering  personality  dwarf- 
ing all  men  of  his  age,  and  bringing  the  most  wonderful  things  to  pass  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  character  and  will.  The  explanation  is  simple  to 
naivet6,  too  simple  to  be  convincing.  Something  is  no  doubt  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  personality  of  a  man  so  out  of  the  conmion,  but  more  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  Luther's  greater  opportimity.  The  difference  between 
him  and  his  predecessors  is  less  a  difference  of  men  than  of  times.  In 
Germany  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  compared  with  England  of  the 
fourteenth,  or  Bohemia  and  Italy  of  the  fifteenth,  we  are  to  seek  and  find 
the  solution  of  our  historical  conimdrum. 


That  series  of  events  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Reformation 
should  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  that  other  great  movement  known 
as  the  Renaissance.  Humanism  was  a  purely  intellectual  revolt  against- 
the  shackles  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  however,  than  that,  once  the  liberty  to 
think  had  been  vindicated,  the  new-won  freedom  should  be  used  to 
question  whether  scholasticism  and  ecclesiasticism  had  a  more  rightful 
authority  over  men's  souls  than  over  their  minds.  The  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  fostered  by  the  Renaissance  inevitably  issued  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  human  mind  against  the  absolute  power  claimed  by  the 
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said  about  them,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  day  of  written  manuscripts 
had  passed;  nor  were  they  so  deficient  in  shrewdness  as  to  let  slip  the 
opportunity  to  keep  themselves,  for  a  time  at  least,  where  they  had  been 
for  ages,  in  the  leadership  of  the  world  of  literature.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Church  discouraged  the  art  of  printing  from  the  beginning;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Church  from  the  beginning  understood  the  value  of  the 
art,  and  strove  to  chain  the  press  to  her  chariot  wheel.  Happily  for  the 
world,  the  eCTort  was  futile;  the  press  proved  too  powerful  an  agency  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Church,  and  soon  won  its  independence.  All  that 
the  Church  was  finally  able  to  effect  was  the  establishment  of  the  Index 
and  the  prohibition  of  heretical  books. 

The  book  trade  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  simply  the  continuation 
of  the  previous  trade  in  manuscripts.  In  this  trade  the  monasteries,  as 
the  principal  producers  of  manuscripts,  had  taken  the  lead;  but  there  had 
developed  a  small  class  of  shopkeepers  and  pedlers  who  bought  and  sold 
manuscripts.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  cheap  books  greatly  increased 
the  number  and  activity  of  such  traders,  and  soon  at  every  fair  there  was 
a  bookstall,  while  the  pedlers  who  scoured  the  country  districts  carried  a 
parcel  of  the  new  books  in  their  packs.  It  was  the  existence  of  these 
facihties  for  the  rapid  publication  and  circulation  of  his  writings  when 
Luther  b^^  his  work,  that  made  possible  the  prompt  reception  of  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  his  Theses  and  early  polemic  treatises  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Papacy.  Without  the  printing-press,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  the  German  Reformation  could  not  have  occurred.  Something, 
might  have  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  might 
even  have  succeeded,  but  it  would  have  been  a  far  different  affair  from 
the  historical  movement,  without  this  powerful  alliance  of  the  press. 

It  is  important  to  mark  that  in  this  age,  and  indeed  for  a  century  or 
two  more,  the  trade  of  printer  and  the  business  of  publisher  were  not  yet 
differentiated.  Most  printers  were  also  publishers,  though  they  often 
printed  books  that  they  did  not  sell,  the  author  himself  taking  the  whole 
edition  and  effecting  its  distribution  for  himself.  Frequently  a  patron  or 
subscribers  were  obtained  in  advance  by  the  author  to  insure  the  defray- 
ment of  the  cost  of  pubhcation  and  the  placing  of  the  books  in  the  hands 
of  readers.  No  copyright  in  literary  property  was  recognized.  The 
principle  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  laws  of  all  countries  Uiat  by  print- 
ing his  book  the  author  dedicated  it  to  the  public,  and  thereafter  anybody 
had  a  right  to  multiply  copies  at  his  own  risk  and  to  his  own  sole  profit. 
Copyright  is  an  artificial  monopoly  created  by  specific  statutes,  and  be- 
longs to  a  later  social  stage.  The  effect  of  such  free  trade  in  literatiu^ 
was  greatly  to  circumscribe  the  profits  of  both  author  and  printer,  especially 
of  the  author.    Erasmus,  easily  the  first  man  of  letters  of  his  day,  often 
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complains  in  his  correspondence  that  his  books  were  sofreque&tly 
reprinted  by  others  that  he  himself  derived  little  profit  from  their  sale, 
though  many  thousands  had  been  sold.  Under  such  conditions,  books 
were  relatively  plentiful  and  cheap. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  printed  book  was  the  Bible,  an  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  having  been  sent  forth  from  the  Mainz  press  of  Gut^iburg 
in  1455,  and  by  1500  there  had  been  nearly  a  hundred  editions  of  the 
Latin  Scriptures  published  in  Europe,  with  the  approval  of  the  Church. 
But  in  Germany  there  was  no  formal  disapproval  of  the  publication  of 
Bibles  in  the  vernacular,  though  the  Church  seems  to  have  dcme  nothing 
actively  to  promote  such  publications,  and  no  fewer  than  fifteen  such 
editions  were  in  circulation  before  Luther  posted  his  Theses.  Just  what 
an  ''edition"  means  in  this  connection  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  determine; 
in  some  cases  an  edition  consisted  of  a  thousand  copies,  but  in  others  it 
was  doubtless  considerably  less.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  fully  a  himdred 
thousand  copies  of  the  German  Bible  were  in  circulation  in  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  more  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  in  circulation  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  And 
this  is  to  say  nothing  of  portions  of  the  Bible;  and  we  know  that  there 
were  twenty-two  editions  of  the  Psalms,  and  twenty-five  of  the  Epistles 
before  1518.  John  Eck,  the  great  antagonist  of  Luther,  declared  that  he 
had  read  most  of  the  Bible  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  If  Luther  him- 
self, as  a  passage  in  his  "Table-Talk"  teUs  us,  did  not  so  much  as  know 
that  there  was  a  Bible,  until  he  found  one  in  the  Erfurt  Library,  he  must 
have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  himself  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance.  Not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  great  destruction  of  property 
that  took  place  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  there  still  remain  in  the 
collections  of  Europe  and  America  nearly  forty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Bibles  of  this  time,  all  antedating  the  Reformation. 

The  Renaissance  in  Germany  was  not  only  attended  by  this  new 
interest  in  literature,  but  by  a  new  interest  in  education,  such  as  we  do 
not  find  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  Nine  of  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  the  period  were  founded  within  a  space  of  fifteen  years:  Greifswald, 
1456;  Basel  and  Freiburg,  1460;  Ingolstadt  and  Leipzig,  1472;  Trier, 
1473;  TQbingen  and  Metz,  1477;  Wittenberg,  1502;  Frankfort-on-Oder, 
1506.  Elementary  schools,  that  should  act  as  feeders  to  the  universities, 
were  established  everywhere.  The  esteem  in  which  education  is  really 
held  among  any  people  may  be  accurately  computed  from  the  pay  that  is 
given  to  the  teacher.  In  American  communities  the  valuation  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  women  teachers  are  paid 
a  little  more  than  a  good  cook  of  the  same  sex,  but  less  than  a  stenographer 
or  clerk;  while  a  male  teacher,  if  he  is  fortunate,  may  receive  as  much  as 
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a  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  though  even  a  college  pfi^dent  receives  a 
stipend  less  than  the  French  chefoi  a  rich  man.  We  pretend,  of  course,  to 
consider  a  man  like  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  a  more  val- 
uable man  to  our  country  than  the  most  skillful  concocter  of  an  omelette, 
but  it  is  mere  pretense.  As  Americans  of  a  certain  class  are  fond  of  saying, 
"money  talks,"  and  the  money  is  given,  not  to  the  prince  of  educators 
but  to  the  knight  of  the  saucepan.  But  during  the  Renaissance  period 
they  did  otherwise  in  Germany.  Then  and  there  the  pay  of  maisters  in 
the  schools,  of  professors  in  the  universities,  equaled  the  fees  of  archi- 
tects, or  the  salaries  of  court  chamberlains;  and  the  teacher  was  thus  put 
on  the  economic  level  of  the  other  professions,  or  those  employments 
that  were  open  to  men  of  birth  and  blood.  It  is  a  duty  to  record  also  that 
Germany,  like  other  countries,  has  suffered  a  sad  elapse,  and  now  treats 
her  teachers  little  better  than  America. 

One  of  the  earliest  German  Humanists  was  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (1401- 
1464).  He  was  a  prelate  of  the  Church,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal; 
and  his  career  alone  does  much  to  relieve  the  Church  of  Germany  from 
the  reproach  of  determined  and  unintelligent  opposition  to  the  new 
learning.  From  1451  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Cardinal  Nicholas  bestirred 
himself  to  reform  the  abuses  rife  in  the  Church,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
sound  learning,  and  to  extend  the  new  interest  in  scientific  inquiry.  !He 
restored  a  strict  discipline,  preached  a  pure  Gospel,  taught  letters  and 
science,  accumulated  manuscripts,  and  first  directed  the  attention  of 
Germany  to  the  importance  and  fruitfulness  of  dassical  studies.  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  age  in  many  things,  notably  in  upholding  the  new  and 
unpopular  doctrine  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  for  which  the  Inqui- 
sition condemned  Galileo  nearly  two  centuries  later.  He  also  advocated 
that  revision  of  the  Julian  calendar  which  was  actually  undertaken  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1582. 

EEardly  less  influential  in  promoting  Humanism  was  Jacob  Wimpheling 
(1450-1528),  c^ten  called  the  preceptor  of  Germany.  He  was  first  printer 
and  publisher,  scholar  also,  but  above  all  educator.  His  "Guide  for 
German  Youth"  (1497)  and  "Youth"  (1500)  were  epoch-making  writings. 
In  these  Wimpheling  not  only  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  current 
education,  but  outlined  as  clearly  a  better  method.  It  was  the  first 
adequate  discussion  of  education  to  be  published  in  Europe — and  by 
"adequate"  one  means,  of  course,  not  an  anticipation  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  as  developed  in  these  later  times,  but  a  theory 
abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  literature,  science  and  psychology  then  pos- 
sessed. Measured  by  his  own  times,  Wimpheling  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  useful  men  that  Germany  has  ever  produced.  But  his  courage 
was  far  inferior  to  his  vision.    When  the  crisis  came  his  nerve  failed.    He 
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was  one  of  the  men  of  his  age,  of  whom  there  wei«  not  a  few,  who  ware 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety  for  refonn  in  the  Church  and  scared  to  death 
when  it  came.  When  Luther  first  began  his  worit,  Wimpheling  h^led 
him  with  joy  as  the  coming  deliverer  of  Germany;  but  as  the  ReformatJon 
progresaed,  the  "divine  bnitaUty"  of  Luther,  aa  Heine  called  it,  first 
disgusted  and  then  repelled  him.  He  forgot,  and  too  many  others  forgot 
that  (to  quote  Heine  agfun)  "revolutions  are  not  made  with  araago 


As  Humanism  increased  in  adherents  and  waxed  in  influeooe,  there 
gradually  developed  three  centers  of  humanistic  activity,  three  propa- 
ganda, BO  to  say,  in  Germany.  Each  of  these  had  its  distinctive  character 
and  import. 

The  first  of  tiiese  was  the  Univerraty  of  Heidelberg,  foimded  in  1386, 
one  of  the  most  justly  famous  institutions  in  Europe.  It  was  hither  that 
the  youthful  Melanchthon  came  for  his  degree,  when  refused  it  at 
T&bingen,  not  because  of  defective  attaimnenta,  but  because  he  was 
deemed  too  young  for  such  an  honor.  Hither  before  him  had  come  his 
older  relative,  the  great  scholar  Reuciilin,  who  divides  with  Erasmus 
the  honor  of  being  the  foremost  Humanist  of  the  age.  Reuchlin  had 
gained  his  education  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  after  taking  his 
Master's  degree  taught  for  brief  periods  in  several  uniTersities.  His 
earlier  interest  was  in  the  Greek  classics,  and  his  first  distinction  was 
gained  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  But  about  1490  he  became  interested  in 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  learning  that  language  in  the  only  way  then  open 
to  him,  from  oral  instruction  by  a  Hebrew  rabbi,  and  thereby  exposing 
himself  to  those  imputations  of  heresy  that  followed  liim  permatently 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1496  the  Elector  Palatine  persuaded  him 
t«  take  a  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  speedily  became  the 
foremost  scholar  of  Europe  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  Old  Testament 
Mterature.  The  first  Hebrew  Grammar  was  published  by  him,  and  the 
way  was  thus  opened  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  orignal 
by  Christian  scholars  generally. 

But  although  a  great  scholar,  Reuchlin  was  a  man  of  marked  wealmeM 
of  character.  Irresolution  was  his  greatest  defect;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  and  then  pursue  It  witit  persistence 
and  boldness.  Tins  was  well  illustrated  by  a  controversy  into  wiiich  he 
plunged  with  one  Pfeffercom,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  who  with  the 
uaual  zeal  of  the  convert  proceeded  to  persecute  his  former  leligionistB, 
and  obtained  imperial  sanction  for  the  destruction  of  th^  writings  at  his 
indiscretion.  Reuchlin  opposed  this  plan,  denounced  the  indiscriminate 
burning  of  Jewish  books,  especially  the  Talmud,  but  when  PfeSeroom 
succeeded  in  raiaing  a  great  storm  against  him,  he  b^an  to  temporise   ' 
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and  waver,  and  in  the  end  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against  chai^;es 
of  heresy.  His  lack  of  finnness  and  fatal  facility  of  self-contradiction 
were  accompanied  by  an  irascible  temper  and  the  vituperative  vocabulary 
of  the  times;  and  so  his  writings  make  painful  reading  for  one  who  would 
fain  admire,  if  he  could,  a  scholar  whose  contribution  to  Biblical  learning 
was  so  monumental.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  pity  Reuchlin, 
and  to  feel  relief  that  he  was  finally  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  heresy, 
at  the  same  time  one  recognizes  in  his  own  timid  vacillation  the  chief  cause 
of  his  woes.  Reuchlin  was  the  early  teacher  of  Melanchthon,  and  would 
deserve  our  grateful  recollection  for  that  fact  alone,  did  not  a  suspicion 
intrude  itself  that  he  managed  to  infuse  into  the  younger  man  a  good 
measure  of  that  moral  pusillanimity  and  inveterate  love  of  compromise 
which  was  the  chief  defect  in  the  character  of  Luther's  chief  coadjutor. 
Reuchlin,  like  Erasmus  and  Wimpheling,  was  not  a  little  terrified  by  the 
Reformation  when  it  came,  and,  in  his  later  years  as  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Ingolstadt  and  Tubingen,  opposed  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  to  induce  his  relative  to  withdraw  from  Wittenberg 
and  the  Reformation  cause.  He  died  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Church,  but  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  His  heart  was  with  the  reformers. 
If  he  had  only  possessed  the  courage  to  follow  his  convictions,  instead  of 
listening  to  his  fears! 

The  second  center  of  Humanist  influence  was  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
founded  in  1378.  The  leader  of  the  Erfurt  group  of  Humanists  was  Con- 
rad Mutianus  Rufus,  prebendary  of  Gotha.  He  was  a  Neo-Platonist, 
rather  than  a  Christian,  a  brother  in  spirit  and  method  to  the  Italian 
Humanists  of  whom  Poliziano  was  so  eminent  an  example.  He  was  at 
heart  not  only  hostile  to  the  Church  of  his  age,  but  indifferent  to  the 
Christian  religion;  nor  did  he  take  great  pains  to  disguise  this  attitude. 
In  later  times  he  would  have  been  called  a  Deist,  or  possibly  an  Agnostic. 
He  wrote  little,  not  at  all  for  publication,  mostly  letters  to  his  trusted 
friends.  He  was  a  teacher  rather  than  a  man  of  letters.  He  compared 
himself  to  Socrates — a  comparison  more  flattering  to  him  than  to  the  great 
Athenian  seeker  after  truth,  for  Mutian  was  rather  a  trifler  than  a  seeker. 
He  held  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  paradoxes  and  riddles  and  metaphors. 
Tnith  is  thus  wrapped  in  m3rstery,  and  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
Scripture  and  keep  silence  regarding  the  highest  verities,  or  else  present 
them  under  the  cloak  of  fable  and  allegory,  lest  we  cast  our  pearls  before 
swine.  Toward  the  Church,  with  its  doctrines  and  sacraments,  he  was 
contemptuously  indifferent.  The  mass  he  considered  a  waste  of  time; 
he  rejected  auricular  confession  as  an  impertinence;  he  called  the  monks 
"hooded  monsters"  and  lenten  fasting  "fools'  diet."  By  example  he 
encouraged  light  jesting  at  all  things  held  sacred  by  others.    Under  such 
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influenoe  many  of  the  younger  Humanists  became  not  only  opeo^sr 
immoral  in  life,  but  irreligious  scoffers  at  holy  things. 

It  is  customary  to  regard  the  monks  of  this  time  as  mere  ObecurantistSy 
men  opposed  to  the  new  learning  because  it  was  new,  in  their  ignorance 
striving  to  repress  all  knowledge  but  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  This  was 
probably  true  of  some  monks,  as  of  some  who  were  not  monks.  There 
is  Obscurantism  at  the  present  day;  ignorant,  besotted  conservatism  has 
never  yet  lacked  representatives  at  any  stage  of  the  world's  history.  But 
the  monks  were  not  all  opposed  to  learning;  many  were  friendly  to  genuine 
enlightenment;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  the  monastic 
institutions  showed  marked  tendencies  toward  taking  the  lead  in  the 
new  movement.  But  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Mutian  was  well  fitted  to 
bring  the  new  learning  under  suspicion,  and  to  furnish  a  plausible  justifi- 
cation for  the  Obscurantists  to  maintain  that  Humanism  was  necessarily 
the  foe  of  the  Church  and  of  religion. 

Another  member  of  the  Erfurt  school  did  much  to  strengthen  this 
impression.  Crotus  Rubianus — which  was  the  pretentious  name  assumed 
by  Johann  Jager  (1480-1540) — ^was  twice  rector  of  the  university,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  learning  and  wit,  some  of  which  fame  he  deserved.  He 
was  seriously  lacking  in  moral  earnestness,  and  opposed  what  he  regarded 
as  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  less  because  they  were  corruptions  than 
because  he  foimd  them  inconvenient  to  himself.  With  others  he  wrote 
and  published  the  EpistoUB  Obscurorum  Virorunif  next  to  the  Encomium 
MorifB  of  Erasmus  perhaps  the  most  famous  satire  of  the  age.  It  was 
read  all  over  Emt)pe  with  shouts  of  laughter,  all  the  louder  because  some 
of  the  monks  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  satire,  and  so  gave  their  approval 
to  the  work  as  a  learned  defense  of  conservative  views.  The  book  consists 
of  a  series  of  letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by  various  monks,  full  of 
barbarous  Latin,  ignorance,  superstition,  quibbling  about  abstruse  and 
trivial  theological  questions,  intolerance  of  the  new  learning,  and  general 
folly.  The  Obscurantists  were  thus  held  up  to  a  scorn  and  ridicule  more 
or  less  deserved,  and  the  impression  was  sedulously  conveyed  to  all 
readers  that  monks  were  invariably  of  this  type.  Luther  gave  the  book 
only  a  faint  and  carefully  qualified  approval.  Erasmus  said  the  authors 
had  gone  too  far,  and  what  the  author  of  the  "Praise  of  FoUy"  thought 
was  too  far  in  the  castigation  of  monks  must  be  conceded  to  be  very  far 
indeed.  Luther  was  much  displeased  by  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the 
"Letters, "  thou^  he  was  in  no  mood  to  defend  the  monks.  It  is  rather 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
book,  and  particularly  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  why  the  sixteenth 
century  thou^t  it  so  funny.  The  humor  seems  to  have  mostly  evapo- 
rated in  these  four  himdred  years.   The  jests  that  set  all  Europe  in  a  roar 
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hardly  provoke  a  faint  smile  now,  which  naturally  suggests  a  query: 
Will  our  humor  be  better  appreciated  by  posterity  after  a  lapse  of  another 
four  hundred  years?  In  the  twenty-fourth  century  will  men  hold  their 
sides  as  they  read  Mark  Twain?  And  will  Punch  and  Puck  seem  funny 
papers  to  the  men  of  that  time? 

A  notable  man  of  this  age,  who  must  be  classed  with  the  Erfurt  group 
by  affinity  rather  than  by  residence,  was  Ulric  von  Hutten.  A  man  of  the 
knightly  order,  who  was  in  youth  an  involimtary  monk,  but  escaped 
from  the  monastic  life,  and  thereafter  hated  monks  and  monkery  with 
inextinguishable  hatred,  he  was  a  co-laborer  with  Crotus  in  producing 
the  "Epistles  of  Obscure  Men/'  Nothing  gave  him  such  delight  as  to 
\  ridicule  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  bigotry  of  the  monks,  and  to  expose 
•  their  immorality.  For  this  latter  task  his  career  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
his  experience  in  the  monastery,  admirably  fitted  him.  He  was  himself 
as  dissolute  as  the  monks  whom  he  attacked,  and  knew  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  vice  of  his  day  through  personal  contact.  When  the  Reformation 
came,  Hutten  gave  Luther  his  enthusiastic  support,  but  there  was  always 
this  fundamental  difference  between  them:  Luther  was  a  man  of  deep 
^  spiritual  experience  and  intense  moral  earnestness;  Hutten  had  no 
'  spiritual  experience  and  little  moral  conviction.  Hutten  loved  liberty, 
^  indeed,  but  by  liberty  he  understood  license  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and 
he  favored  reformation  because  he  beheved  it  would  secure  liberty. 
Luther  loved  the  truth,  and  sought  liberty  to  believe  and  teach  the  truth. 
The  one  was  essentially  a  skeptical  Humanist,  the  other  was  the  religious 
reformer.  Oil  and  water  could  mix  as  well  as  two  such  men,  and  Luther 
distrusted  Hutten  from  the  first.  When  Hutten  took  up  the  sword  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  as  ho  announced,  but  really  for  his  dying  order^ 
Luther  emphatically  repudiated  him  and  his  policy.  The  revolt  of  the 
knights  f&iled  and  Hutten  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  by  Zwingli's  inter- 
cession he  was  given  refuge.  The  career  of  this  stormy  petrel  of  reform 
was  over;  he  escaped  the  sword  only  to  die  of  disease,  induced  by  his 
dissolute  life,  passing  away  at  Ztlrich  in  1523.  A  man  of  more  brilliant 
talents  never  made  utter  shipwreck  of  himself  and  a  great  career  for  lack 
of  moral  ballast. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  this  Erfurt  group  of  Humanists  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  their  glory  when  Luther  was  a  student  at  that 
university,  and  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  would  be  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  them.  The  presumption  is  sustained  by  no  evidence;  on  the 
contrary,  Luther  is  disclosed  to  us  in  his  earliest  writings  as  little  affected 
by  humanistic  ideas.  He  is  still  in  bondage  to  Aristotle  and  the  medieval 
dialectic;  he  betrays  no  special  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  particularly 
with  Greek  authors,  and  shows  no  enthusiasm  for  their  study.    In  this 
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respect  he  is  a  violent  contrast  to  Erasmus,  and  even  to  Zwingli,  both  of 
whom  might  without  injustice  be  described  as  Humanists  first  and 
Christians  afterwards.  To  Luther,  from  the  beginning,  religion  was  the 
one  all-absorbing  interest  of  life,  and  the  Bible  was  the  one  form  of  lit- 
erature— worthy  of  a  study  so  intense  as  practically  to  exclude  from  serious 
attention  all  other  forms  of  literature.  He  was  not  so  much  opposed  to 
classical  studies  as  indifferent  to  them.  The  Erfurt  school  did  not  have 
its  customary  influence  on  him;  it  not  only  did  not  undermine  his  respect 
for  the  Church,  but  this  sentiment  steadily  increased  in  him,  and  until  he 
had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  there  were  few  more  devoted  adherents  of 
Rome  than  Luther. 

The  third  center  of  humanistic  influence  was  Ntimberg.  There  was  no 
university  here  to  furnish  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  justly  celebrated  coterie 
of  scholars  and  artists  made  this  one  of  the  foremost  seats  of  the  new 
learning.  First  among  these  may  be  reckoned  Johann  Midler,  "the 
wonder  of  his  time"  (1435-1476).  He  was  the  most  eminent  student  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  of  the  age,  and  the  most  famous  writer  on 
those  subjects.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  scientific  research, 
and  by  his  popular  lectures  he  did  much  to  make  generally  known  the 
results  of  the  best  scientific  inquiry  of  his  time.  Mtiller  established  the 
first  factory  in  Europe  for  making  astronomical  instruments,  and  built 
the  first  complete  and  scientifically  appointed  observatory.  He  was  the 
first  to  calculate  the  size,  distances  and  orbits  of  the  planets.  His 
accurate  observations  and  calculations  were  of  inMnense  practical 
value  to  navigators,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
them  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  other  discoverers  would  have 
been  impossible.  To  this  comparatively  unknown  man,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  daring  seamen  who  used  his  results,  we  owe  the 
greatest  event  in  modem  history,  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  with 
all  its  incalculable  consequences. 

A  more  famous  man  in  his  own  day,  though  hardly  a  more  useful,  was 
Willibald  Pirkheimer  (1470-1530),  of  noble  family,  rich,  renowned  as 
jurist,  statesman,  orator,  historian.  His  wealth  and  the  friendship  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  combined  to  make  him  perhaps  the  most  influential 
Humanist  of  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 
still  greater  power  of  appreciating  the  learning  of  others,  so  that  he  was 
well  fitted  to  become  the  German  Maecenas.  His  house  was  for  many 
years  the  center  of  Humanism.  He  promoted  the  publication  of  learned 
works,  especially  editions  of  the  Fathers,  for  which  he  often  wrote  pref- 
aces and  introductions.  He  defended  Reuchlin  in  the  controversy  with 
Pfeffercom,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  powerful  intercession  turned  the 
tide  in  the  great  scholar's  favor.    He  admired  and  supported  Luther 
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during  the  reformer's  earlier  work,  but  deserted  the  cause  after  the  edict 
of  Worms  and  from  1525  rapidly  became  more  conservative.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  he  retiu*ned  to  the  Roman  Church,  for  he  had  never 
left  it,  but  one  might  say  that  he  became  once  more  loyal  to  that  Church. 
He  had  been  alarmed  at  the  course  that  Luther  was  taking,  for  he  was 
at  bottom  a  conservative;  but  this  is  hardly  the  whole  truth:  he  seems  to 
have  been  lacking  in  genuine  religious  feeling,  and  possibly  in  moral 
courage  also. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  celebrated  citizen  of  Ndmberg,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  was  Albert  Dtlrer  (1471-1528).  Melanchthon 
said  of  him  very  truly  that,  though  a  great  painter,  this  was  one  of  the 
least  of  his  accomplishments.  He  alone  can  dispute  with  Leonardo  the 
pahn  of  universal  genius.  He  established  art  on  scientific  principles, 
perfecting  the  knowledge  of  linear  perspective,  and  as  a  student  of  anat- 
omy was  the  rival  of  Michelangelo.  He  excelled  in  arts  that  it  never 
occurred  to  Leonardo  to  attempt,  engraving  and  etching;  and  if  he  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  latter  art,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  bring  it  to 
something  like  perfection.  He  discovered  and  practiced  the  method  of 
printing  engravings  in  two  colors,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modem  art  of  chromo-lithography.  To  crown  all,  the  writings  he  has 
left  show  clearly  that  if  he  had  cared  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  ex- 
preodon  of  thought  in  words,  he  might  have  dethroned  Erasmus  and 
become  the  first  man  of  letters  of  his  age. 

Dlirer  has  left  us  a  very  interesting  portrait  of  Erasmus,  in  the  black 
and  white  in  which  he  did  his  best  work,  and  one  regrets  much  that, 
notwithstanding  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Melanchthon,  he  seems 
never  to  have  drawn  or  painted  the  great  scholar's  likeness.  With  Luther 
he  had  slight  personal  acquaintance,  if  any,  but  he  highly  respected  the 
reformer  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Reformation  with  an  interest 
that  was  much  more  than  intellectual  curiosity.  There  is  hardly  any 
more  moving  passage  in  the  literature  of  this  period  than  the  entry  in  his 
journal  when  the  news  reached  him  that  Luther  had  been  captured  by  a 
band  of  robbers  on  his  return  from  Worms,  and  had  probably  perished. 
We,  who  are  in  the  secret  of  that  dramatic  episode  in  Luther's  career,  can 
with  difficulty  understand  the  consternation  of  even  the  best  friends  of 
the  Wittenberg  professor  when  he  thus  disappeared.  Diirer  really  believed 
that  Luther  would  return  no  more  and  mourned  for  him  as  for  one  dead. 
The  great  Niimberg  artist  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  of  simple  nature, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  reformation  and  the  prospect  of  a  purified 
Church.  Nor  does  he  seem  later  to  have  been  frightened  into  forsaking 
the  good  cause,  possibly  because  he  passed  from  the  conflicts  of  earth 
before  the  supreme  test  came  to  the  friends  of  reform. 
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One  of  tlic  most  influential  of  the  NQmberg  men  of  letters  was  a 

lluumniat  by  courtesy  only.    Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576)  was  a  plain  man, 

a  KluK^uiakor,  learneil  in  the  lore  of  the  people  rather  than  in  the  classics. 

Fnuu  1510  to  1515  he  traveled  about  Germany,  working  at  his  trade  and 

awunuilattUK  kuowleiigc  that  he  afterwards  laid  imder  tribute  for  his 

writingH.    l*\>r  this  shoemaker  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  age,  and 

iri  Maid  bofon^  his  tioath  to  have  wTitten  over  five  thousand  poems.    He 

Ili-Ht  naintHl  tho  tnir  of  the  people  by  his  publication  of  "The  \^tenberg 

Nitthtinnalo,"  in  1523,  in  which,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  he 

tH^tiUmttnl  tho  work  of  Luther  as  reformer.    The  poem  had  a  wide  circu- 

Intion  aud  a  pn>found  ofTcct — the  ideas  of  reformation  were  thus  addressed 

U^  all  ola:4H(^rt  anil  introduced  to  many  people  who  perhaps  could  not  have 

b<HU^  IH'riiUadiHl  to  read  a  tract,  still  less  a  theological  treatise.    Sachs  by 

lui  Mu^t^H  ooutituHi  himself  to  reUgious  subjects,  but  took  a  wide  range  over 

all  (hli\»\M  that  are  of  common  interest  to  mankind.    Like  our  Longfellow, 

\\%\  o\\^^*lrt  \\\  tho  Mimplo  treatment  of  homely  (and  some  would  say  trite) 

<homot.  HU\I  dtvHHrvort  to  l)e  callcii  a  household  poet.   After  enjoying  great 

U\\\w  \\\  hi**  lif«^tinu\  and  in  the  generations  inmiediately  succeeding, 

HissAv*  WW  iuti»  \nuUv'<orvtHl  oblivion,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  Goethe, 

huuioli  |H»ot  and  nitii'  oiuniKh  to  feci  the  charm  of  Sachs'  simple  verses. 

\  \\y\\  iHlKtou  \»f  \\\i^  iMH'UiH  was  published  in  1776,  and  since  then  there 

\\^\  *»  Ihvu  iuuuov\»\ih  i^^priittH  and  he  has  found  many  appreciative  readers. 

IVwititv*  tlu»lv  uatumhu«.s.  Siiohs'  ]HHjms  are  distinguished  for  their  himian 

IwUhMi  ti^oh'  piohllo  invent  ion,  their  wit,  their  descriptive  powers.  There 

\\mi  \\\^  wuoU  |HH^t  of  tho  (lorman  |)oople  before  his  day;  there  has  hardly 

\s^\\\  ^(\othol  niiuv. 

\\S\m  uaU>o  litoraturo  of  thi«  age  was  mostly  poetry;  German  prose 
MHn  Y\»t  U>  U»  Uu'ii,  b\it  in  mmg  |HH>ple  found  expression  for  their  thought. 
H\M^M«  ou  sHHv^lav  HVibjtH^tH,  hyuuw  on  religious,  were  numerous  and  popular. 
V\\\\  \^\^ik\\\\\\^\\  tu\|atvwion  that  Luther  invented  German  hymnology  is, 
\\\v  ^^  »*^*^*VN  *H^uiu\M\  impnvtwionH,  utterly  wrong.  In  this  case,  the  eulo- 
HUU  \U  \  \\\\\\'\x  |Haha|w  i«uorantly,  have  done  their  best  to  create  and 
^^v^^^\u^o  thu  (al«H»  \\\\\\\\xu  Luther  seised  upon  an  institution  that  he 
\\\\\\\s\  \\\  \^s\^U^\\\s\  and  \\m\\  It  with  all  his  musical  talent  and  religious 
Msv^^ut^  t\*  ^M^i^«\»^o  »ho  Uof\»rn\atio«.  For  a  time  he  succeeded  in  thrusting 
iU*^  *^^mUs  aN*»*ii*  *»t*fc  tho  Ivaokgnnmd,  and  made  his  hynms  take  their 
^.Unv  ^\^s^^**a  ti*o  K  Wwmw  |hmp1o.  Kven  the  Roman  CathoUcs  sang  Ein' 
t.A  N».v  *^  ♦•'♦^*  ti\ai.  a>i  why  nlumld  they  not?  since  the  sentiment  is 
\^^\ho\  MN^m*^*^  *^\^^  hA»u>i«tant,  but  Christian. 

ns^vh  v>***».  ^s\  ^^**^'i  ^^***  iutoUwtual  »tat«  of  Germany  out  of  which  the 
UN^^VM^^^^^u^^^  **vvH  U  wan  *  IH^riiKl  of  quickening  into  new  life,  the 
X  .^^uu^*  ^nx  «H4t  Hsvan^v^\^wwwi*  o(  a  gr«^t  people.    Hutten  expressed  the 
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thought  of  multitudes  when  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  what  a  century  I    Souls 
are  waking!    It  is  a  joy  to  livel"  ^ 

n 

The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  political  revolution  in  Germany  that 
may  be  described  as  the  completion  of  a  long-continued  process  of  trans- 
formation of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  imperial  theory  had  never 
been  reahzed  since  the  revival  of  the  Empire  imder  Charlemagne,  but  by 
the  year  1500  theory  and  fact  had  come  to  be  ludicrously  at  variance. 
Men  continued  to  speak  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it  is  true,  though 
already  Voltaire's  jibe  was  justified,  and  it  was  evidently  not  an  empire, 
nor  Roman,  nor  holy.  For,  instead  of  imiversal  dominion,  the  ancient 
theory  of  imperium,  the  so-called  Empire  included  but  a  fragment  of 
Europe;  it  was  German,  not  Roman;  and  its  whole  history  was  a  denial 
of  everything  impUed  in  the  concept  "holy. "  Imperial  institutions  were, 
in  truth,  but  a  vague  tradition  of  past  glories,  not  the  actual  basis  of  law 
and  fact  on  which  the  poUtical  life  of  Germany  rested.  Yet  the  glamour  of 
the  past  blinded  men  to  present  fact.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
title  of  Emperor  was  recognized  throughout  Europe  as  entitling  its  pos- 
sessor to  precedence  and  dignity  over  all  other  Christian  rulers;  but  in 
the  Empire  itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  Germany,  while  there  was  still  a 
degree  of  pride  in  the  Emperor,  there  was  no  loyalty  to  him.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  feudalism,  a  system  under  which  every  man  was  loyal 
to  his  immediate  prince,  and  each  prince  was  for  himself. 

During  the  great  interregnum,  the  princes  acquired  an  independent 
authority  that  was  never  lost,  and  the  partial  reconstitution  of  the  Empire 
under  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  in  1273,  only  checked  them  for  a  time  in  theii; 
career  of  self-aggrandizement  and  disimion.  The  real  power  of  Germany 
was  thenceforth  that  of  the  great  princely  houses,  and  of  the  Emperor 
one  could  only  say,  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  Such  was  made  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Empire,  in  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  which  Charles  IV 
promulgated  in  1356,  and  by  so  doing  fixed  the  imperial  institution  as  it 
endured  with  little  change  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  bull,  which  Is 
too  conmionly  looked  on  as  merely  establishing  the  procedure  in  the 
election  of  an  Emperor,  is  in  fact  the  constitution  of  a  federated  monarchy, 
of  strictly  limited  powers.  It  assures  to  the  electoral  princes  an  immunity 
of  person  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  by  making  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  any  one  of  them  treason  against  the  Empire.  It  grants 
to  them  privileges  truly  royal,  such  as  the  working  of  mines  within  their 
domains,  the  right  to  coin  money,  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  judicial 

^  O  wddieB  jabrhundert!    Die  Qeister  erwachenl    Es  ist  eine  Lust  su  lebenl 
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rights  over  their  own  subjects,  from  which  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to 
the  imperial  courts  only  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice.  Thenceforth  it  was 
plain  to  all  men  that  the  Emperor  could  make  good  his  claim  to  reign  in 
Germany  only  as  Brennus  vindicated  his  authority  in  Rome,  by  throwing 
his  sword  into  the  scale. 

The  weakness  of  the  Emperor  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  these  great 
powers  and  inununities  were  conceded  to  the  princes,  he  himself  had  no 
authority  to  levy  taxes  and  no  imperial  army.  While  the  princes  might 
and  did  have  their  standing  armies,  the  imperial  force  was  only  a  militia 
made  up  of  levies  voted  by  the  princes  from  time  to  time,  for  periods  and 
purposes  strictly  prescribed.  The  Reichstag,  or  Diet,  kept  tight  hold  of 
the  purse  strings,  and  the  princes  jealously  guarded  the  power  of  the 
sword — ^what  could  an  Emperor  so  circumscribed  be  but  a  puppet?  This 
lack  of  financial  and  military  resources  made  it  impossible  for  the  nominal 
ruler  to  enforce  even  the  shadow  of  authority  that  he  still  possessed,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  imperial  courts  was  a  continual  cause  of  well-founded 
complaint.  If  a  suitor  obtained  a  decision  from  them  in  his  favor,  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  process  of  the  court  would  ever  procure  for 
him  actual  redress — ^in  fact,  it  was  morally  certain  that  his  adversary,  if  a 
person  of  any  consequence,  would  prove  strong  enough  to  retain  the  profits 
of  his  wrong-doing  and  defy  the  imperial  court. 

This  imperial  impotence  had  culminated  in  the  long  reign  of  Frederick 
ni  (1440-1493),  whose  poverty  and  helplessness  had  made  the  title  of 
Emperor  almost  despised.  Dimng  nearly  half  of  his  reign  he  never  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  and  hardly  made  a  pretense  of  interfering  in  its 
affairs,  preferring  to  reside  in  Vienna,  because  the  pears  grown  there  were 
so  delicious  I  It  was  the  reign  of  King  Log  in  very  truth.  His  son  and 
successor,  Maximilian  I,  by  a  fortimate  and  romantic  marriage  with  the 
richest  heiress  in  Europe,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  became  a  great  personage 
in  his  own  right;  but  if  the  imperial  dignity  was,  in  consequence,  a  little 
more  respected,  the  imperial  power  was  very  slightly  increased.  Max- 
imilian spent  his  life  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  arrest  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire,  but  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  with  his 
failure  it  became  manifest  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  stay  the  develop- 
ment of  a  princely  oligarchy  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  Empire. 

The  Diet  was  the  only  feature  of  the  imperial  government  that  pos- 
sessed real  vitality,  and  it  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  we 
find  no  such  body.  The  Golden  Bull  provided  for  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  electoral  princes,  in  order  to  assist  the  E^mperor  in  his  government, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  meetings  were  held  only  at  long  intervals,  as  the 
necessities  of  an  increasingly  weak  administration  compelled  the  Emperor 
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in  emergencies  to  ask  the  princes  for  subsidies  of  both  men  and  money. 
Gradually  the  custom  became  established  of  calling  to  this  meeting  the 
other  nobles  who  had  immediate  sovereignty,  and  at  length  the  right  was 
recognized  of  all  who  held  directly  of  the  Emperor  to  attend  and  be  con- 
sulted. The  assembly  was  thus  feudal  in  character,  not  representative. 
The  only  representative  feature  was  that  latest  added:  some  time  in  the 
fifteenth  century  it  became  customary  to  invite  the  free  imperial  cities  to 
send  delegates,  because  their  taxes  could  not  be  increased  without  their 
consent. 

For  a  long  time  these  Estates  met  as  one  body,  but  in  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick III,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Ntimberg  in  1467,  the  rule  was  definitely 
established  that  the  Estates  should  thenceforth  meet  in  three  colleges  or 
orders.  The  first  consisted  of  the  electoral  princes:  three  ecclesiastics, 
the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologue  and  Trier;  and  four  secular  princes, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  second  college  was  composed  of  the 
other  ruling  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Empire,  thirty-eight  ecclesiastics 
and  eighteen  laymen,  and  certain  of  the  more  powerful  knights.  The 
third  college  was  made  up  of  the  delegates  of  the  free  cities.  These  orders 
met  together  for  some  purposes,  but  deliberated  and  voted  separately, 
and  only  measures  that  the  first  two  had  agreed  upon  were  sent  to  the 
third  for  action.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  vote  of  the  third  college  had 
much  weight,  or  was  often  sought,  except  in  questions  of  the  taxation  of 
their  own  cities,  in  which  their  voice  was  necessarily  decisive.  However, 
the  rights  and  proceedings  of  the  three  colleges  is  an  obscure  question; 
and  the  functions  of  the  Diet  itself  were  not  precisely  defined  until  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  Enough  to  say  that  all  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  separate  principalities  and  communities  that  composed  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  in 
some  fashion  represented  in  this  body. 

In  a  word,  then,  while  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  arrived  at 
a  fair  state  of  political  order,  the  Empire  was  still  in  the  condition  of 
medieval  anarchy.  Germany  was  one  people;  it  was  not  one  nation. 
The  Diet  was  a  Congress,  rather  than  a  Parliament.  When  after  infinite 
labor  and  prolonged  discussion  a  decision  was  reached,  there  was  no 
adequate  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  so-called  decrees  of  the  body  were 
in  fact  merely  advice,  which  the  various  States  for  the  most  part  contemp- 
tuously disregarded.  The  great  need  was  a  strong  executive.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  imperial  courts  compelled  the  settlement  of  serious  diffi- 
culties by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  the  constant  complaint  thatCrermany 
had  no  peace,  and  that  justice  could  not  be  obtained.  So  far  back  as  the 
day  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  this  had  been  perceived,  and  that  remarkable 
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statesman  suggested  the  sole  remedy:  a  standing  army  was  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  judicial  decisions;  and  the  expense  of  such  an  army 
should  be  met  by  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  Diet.  But  to  this  policy  the 
princes  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  for  it  was  contrary  to  their 
settled  policy  of  weakening  the  imperial  authority  to  strengthen  their 
own.  The  great  ducal  houses  were  willing  to  entrust  the  sword  of  empire 
only  to  hands  too  weak  to  wield  it  efTectively,  and  thus  they  not  only 
maintained,  but  continually  increased,  their  own  independence.  There 
was  then  no  single  state,  like  the  Prussia  of  to-day,  so  pre-eminent  in 
power  as  to  constitute  it  the  natural  political  center  of  the  nation,  and 
entitle  its  ruling  house  to  claim  the  dignity  of  hereditary  Emperor.  The 
Duchy  of  Austria,  which  came  nearest  to  this  position,  fell  just  short  of 
the  necessary  pre-eminence,  and  was  not  an  integral  part  of  Germany. 
Hence  the  medieval  Empire  lacked  precisely  what  modem  Germany  has, 
a  strong  central  government.  It  was  a  Staatenbund,  not  a  Bundesataai, 
and  the  Emperor  possessed  precisely  such  real  power  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  as  the  Diet  chose  to  grant  him,  and  no  more.      % 

This  transformation  of  the  Empire,  from  a  universal  dominion  with  a 
single  head  whose  will  was  the  source  of  law,  into  the  semblance  of  a 
federated  monarchy  of  limited  powers,  but  in  reality  into  an  oligarchy  of 
princes  with  imlimited  powers,  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  law  and  its  remarkable  extension  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  German  law  that  had  prevailed  down  to  that 
age  was  like  the  English  common  law,  an  accretion  of  customs  reaching 
back  to  a  time,  as  Blackstone  says,  "whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary. "  Much  of  it  was  unwritten,  and  still  more  was  un- 
codified. It  was  favorable  to  individual  liberty  and  communal  rights, 
and  the  princes  found  it  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  policy  of  centralizing 
all  power  in  their  own  hands.  With  a  singular  blindness  to  probable 
results,  the  emperors  did  their  utmost  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
the  Justinian  Code,  possibly  on  the  theory  that  a  Roman  Empire  ought 
to  be  ruled  according  to  Roman  law,  more  likely  because  they  hoped  by 
this  change  to  increase  their  own  prerogatives.  Accordingly,  lawyers 
trained  at  Bologna,  and  other  universities  where  the  Roman  law  was 
taught,  were  appointed  judges  in  the  imperial  courts,  and  they  decided 
causes  according  to  the  principles  and  precedents  of  Roman  law,  not 
German.  The  princes  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and  by  the 
sixteenth  century  nearly  the  whole  legal  fraternity  were  partisans  and 
practitioners  of  the  Justinian  Code,  while  the  ancient  German  law  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  study  of  Roman  law  was  introduced  into  the  chief 
German  universities,  and  attracted  more  students  than  other  subjects. 
The  Church  was  favorable  to  this  change,  since  the  canon  law  is  largely 
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derived  from  the  Roman  codes,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  change  promised 
to  promote  the  interests  of  ecclesiastics. 

Unspeakable  confusion  attended  this  new  order  of  things  in  every  rank 
of  society.  No  man  longer  knew  what  his  rights  were.  The  rules  for  the 
tenure  of  property,  for  inheritance,  for  alienation,  were  entirely  different 
under  Roman  law  from  those  to  which  Germans  had  become  accustomed 
by  ages  of  undisputed  usage.  In  particular,  leases  heretofore  held  in 
perpetuity  were  now  transformed  into  leases  for  limited  terms.  Feudal 
rents  in  kind  were  altered  to  money  rents,  and  in  the  process  they  were 
neariy  always  much  increased.  Lawsuits  innumerable  followed,  the  courts 
were  choked  with  business,  lawyers  and  notaries  were  busy  as  bees  and 
fairly  coined  money — only  the  unfortunate  litigants  suffered,  and  few 
pitied  them.  In  vain  did  the  people  protest  against  the  unlawful  exactions 
to  which  th^  were  subjects,  and  the  lasers  and  court  officers  who 
preyed  upon  them.  Sebastian  Brant,  in  his  famous  satire  ''The  Ship  of 
Fools,"  printed  in  1494,  thus  castigates  the  greedy  lawyers  of  his  day, 
comparing  them  to  the  robber  knights:  "The  one  steals  in  secret,  the  other 
openly;  the  one  exposes  his  body  to  the  storm,  the  other  hides  behind  his 
inkstand.  The  knight  bums  all  before  him;  the  lawyer  finds  a  well-to-do 
peasant,  and  with  legal  documents  roasts  him.  .  .  .  They  corrupt  the  law 
to  make  a  living."  A  sermon  of  the  period  contains  these  bitt^  words: 
"When  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  usurers  and  those  who  would  plunder 
you,  I  warn  you  also  to  beware  of  advocates,  who  now  prevail.  For  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  they  have  increased  like  poisonous  weeds,  and 
are  worse  than  the  usurers,  for  they  take  away  not  only  your  money  but 
your  rights  and  honor.  They  have  substituted  a  foreign  code  for  the 
national  one,  and  questions  that  used  to  be  settled  in  two  or  three  days 
now  take  as  many  months  and  years.  What  a  pity  the  people  cannot  get 
justice  as  they  did  before  they  knew  these  liars  and  deceivers  whom  no 
one  wanted." 

The  social  importance  of  this  great  change  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
but  a  p(^tical  result  quite  unexpected  came  from  it  also;  while  all  classes 
hoped  for  advtmtftge  from  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  the  only 
class  that  did  obtain  any  real  advantage  was  the  princes.  On  the 
whole,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  weakened  by  this  new  order  of 
things,  but  the  ruin  of  the  imperial  authority  was  made  complete  and 
irremediable.  Tlie  princes,  with  much  persistence  and  shrewdness,  used 
the  new  law,  in  conjunction  with  the  complete  judicial  rights  granted 
them  by  the  Golden  Bull,  to  reduce  the  functions  of  the  imperial  courts 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Their  own  power  was  vastly  increased  and 
consolidated,  and  both  Emperor  and  Church  suffered  a  proportional 
weakening  of  their  sovereignty. 
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The  migrations  of  the  Teutons  resulted  in  a  selection  of  the  courageous, 
enterprising  elements  of  the  original  stock  to  propagate  their  kind;  and 
also  necessitated  constant  fighting  with  opposing  peoples,  which  bred  a 
habit  of  violence  and  aggression.  The  Teuton  became  proud,  self- 
reliant,  individualistic.  He  became  a  social  being  through  his  intelligence 
rather  than  through  his  emotions.  He  saw  the  advantages  of  good  order^ 
rather  than  instinctively  rejoiced  in  the  fellowship  of  his  kind.  Society 
and  social  institutions  were  less  necessary  to  him  than  useful.  His  en- 
vironment— struggle  with  a  stem  climate,  habits  of  drink,  diseases  to 
which  he  was  subject — made  another  selection:  the  temperate  and  frugal 
survived  the  reckless  and  drunken.  A  strong,  sober  race,  that,  by  virtue 
of  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  took  a  foremost  place  in  the 
development  of  Europ)e,  were  the  people  among  whom  the  Reformation 
began. 

Germany  was  naturally  a  poor  land,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
had  become  relatively  rich;  indeed,  its  wealth  placed  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  European  countries.  Its  agricultural  resources  were  great; 
its  manufactures  were  varied  in  character  and  in  volimie  large;  its 
commerce  was  vast,  profitable  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  richest 
mines  in  Europe  at  this  time  were  in  Saxony,  in  Freiberg,  Marienberg, 
Schreckenstein,  Schneeberg,  Annaberg.  The  most  important  mine  in 
Thuringia  was  at  Mansfeld.  These  mines  3delded  principally  silver  and 
copper,  with  some  gold.  The  ores  were  often  sent  to  Venice  to  be 
reduced,  and  the  product  was  exchanged  for  merchandise  imported 
from  the  East.  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  Ntimberg  and  Augsburg  especially 
profited  by  the  traffic  thus  built  up.  The  mining  districts  produced 
little  save  their  metals;  their  food  and  clothing  must  all  be  imported, 
besides  much  wood  for  smelting,  propping  up  the  mines,  and  the  like. 
The  Saxon  princes  drew  so  large  revenues  from  these  mines  that  they 
were  able  to  tax  their  subjects  more  lightly  than  many  other  rulers,  and 
in  consequence  the  population  and  wealth  of  Saxony  gained  at  the  expense 
of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  not  merely  accident  that  caused 
the  Reformation  to  begin  in  Saxony,  and  spread  thence  through  Germany. 

Until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  German  social  institutions  were  yet 
in  the  main  feudal.  There  were  still  three  chief  classes  among  the  people: 
the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  peasants.  The  legal  basis  of  society  re- 
mained in  the  land,  and  a  man's  social  status  was  determined  by  the  tenure 
on  which  he  occupied  his  portion  of  land.  No  way  of  living  having  been 
yet  discovered  except  by  occupjdng  land,  the  law  of  tenure  necessarily 
fixed  every  man's  legal  and  economic  rights.    The  cities,  to  be  sure,  with 
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their  burgher  guilds,  were  an  exception;  they  were  making  another  class, 
as  yet  with  imperfect  recognition  and  with  rights  in  many  respects  ill- 
defined. 

But  land  had  nevertheless  ceased  to  be  the  only  basis  of  wealth;  it  was 
no  longer  even  the  principal  basis  of  wealth.  The  ultimate  source  of 
production  it,  of  course,  was  then  and  must  alwa3rs  be,  but  manufactures 
and  commerce  had  so  advanced  that  land  had  ceased  to  be  the  economic 
basis  of  society.  A  vast  economic  change  was  in  progress;  Europe  was 
undergoing  a  transformation  from  the  agricultural  to  the  capitalistic 
system,  and  this  great  economic  mutation  was  producing  a  portentous 
social  fermentation.  The  sixteenth  century  was  the  culmination  of  a 
process  of  economic  readjustment  that  had  begun  two  centuries  before, 
and  has  continued  by  fresh  stages  to  our  own  day.  That  age  witnessed 
the  breaking  up  of  feudalism  and  the  reconstitution  of  society  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  Commerce  became  capitaUzed,  and  to  some  extent  man- 
ufactiu'es  also;  though  the  complete  capitalization  of  industry  remained 
to  be  completed  after  the  invention  of  machinery  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Reformation  occurred  in  the  midst  of  this 
beginning  of  modem  capitalism.  Large  fortunes  were  already  amassed 
or  in  process  of  amassing  by  individuals,  by  families,  and  by  companies 
formed  for  trade — ^those  first  attempts  at  combinations  of  capital  on  a 
large  scale  that  gradually  led  to  the  modem  corporation  and  the  Trust. 
This  growth  of  the  artisan  and  merchant  class  in  numbers  and  wealth 
had  a  great  effect  on  all  the  social  and  poUtical  institutions  of  Europe, 
an  effect  especially  marked  in  Germany  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
free  imperial  cities. 

The  city  was  the  new  economic  unit  of  the  changed  social  conditions, 
and  economically  considered,  Europe  was  coming  to  consist  of  a  system 
of  city  States.  Within  the  cities  the  chief  instrument  by  which  this  new 
order  was  developing  was  the  guild,  which  was  to  the  medieval  artisan  or 
merchant  all  that  the  trades  imion  is  to-day,  and  much  more.  Many  of 
the  guilds  had  features  that  allied  them  to  the  modem  Masonic  order 
and  all  corresponded  closely  in  some  of  their  activities  to  the  numerous 
benevolent  orders  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  United  States  and  flourished 
like  Jonah's  gourd  in  the  last  half  centiuy.  The  guild  not  only  existed 
for  the  mutual  protection  and  advancement  of  the  members  of  a  craft, 
but  from  a  conunon  fund  help  was  given  to  needy  members  in  sickness  or 
temporary  loss  of  employment.  As  these  guilds  increased  in  numbers 
imd  wealth,  they  naturally  sought  a  share  in  the  government  of  their 
town.  In  some  of  the  cities,  like  Ulm,  Frankfurt  and  Ntiraberg,  the  con- 
trolling interest  remained  aristocratic,  and  the  patricians  took  precedence 
of  the  burghers,  but  the  latter  were  able  to  make  good  their  claim  to  a 
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share  of  the  power,  and  the  original  rule  that  only  members  of  this  Oldest 
families  were  eligible  to  the  Rath,  or  town  council,  had  to  be  Aiodified. 
In  most  of  the  towns,  the  guilds  were  the  ruling  powers,  the  council  being 
composed  of  the  guild  masters,  or  the  heads  of  the  various  organised  crafts. 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  town  and  its  busi- 
ness that  it  should  have  a  charter,  vesting  in  it  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  clearly  specif3dng  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  it.  Gradually 
there  developed  a  class  of  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  directly  to  the 
Emperor,  and  by  him  being  assured  of  freedom  from  oppression  by  princes 
and  great  nobles.  These  cities  had  come  to  be  very  numerous  in  Germany, 
and  constituted  practically  independent  republics,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
own  internal  affairs  were  concerned.  In  the  Rhine  and  Swabian  district 
there  were  over  a  hundred  of  these  cities,  among  which  were:  Aachen, 
Speyer,  Worms,  Frankfurt,  Strassburg,  Colmar,  Basel,  Bern,  Ziirich, 
Schafifhausen,  Constance,  St.  Gall,  Ueberlingen,  Ravensberg,  Kempten, 
Kaufbeuren,  Donauw6rth,  BofiBngen,  Memmingen,  Augsburg,  Uhn, 
Tottweil,  Reutligen,  Weil,  Esslingen,  Heilbronn,  Wimpfen,  Halle,  Nord- 
lingen.  Franconia  had  only  half  a  dozen,  of  which  Ntimberg  was  the  chief. 
In  Bavaria  the  one  city  of  Regensburg  stood  practically  alone,  save  for 
Augsburg.  In  Saxony  were  Liibeck,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg 
and  Gosler.  In  Thuringia  were  found  Erfurt,  Mtlhlhausen,  Nordhausen. 
In  Westphalia  were  Hildesheim,  Minden,  Osnabrtick,  Miinster  and 
Diisscldorf .  And  alongside  of  these  free  cities  were  a  considerable  nimiber 
that  were  nominally  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  archbishop,  but  nevertheless 
enjoyed  a  practical  independence;  not  to  mention  a  third  class  of  cities, 
like  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  where  the  court  of  a  prince  was  maintained, 
which  nevertheless  had  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  internal  govern- 
ment and  similar  civic  privileges.  Holding  directly  of  the  Emperor,  the 
free  cities  were  far  more  loyal  to  him  than  the  princes,  and  did  much  to 
keep  the  imperial  spirit  alive. 

The  volume  of  German  commerce  controlled  by  these  towns,  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  seem  quite  respectable  even 
in  these  days  of  great  enterprises.  Ulm,  according  to  Wimpheling,  esti- 
mated its  annual  trade  at  over  half  a  million  florins,  while  that  of  Augs- 
burg and  Numberg  was  much  greater.  The  most  important  commercial 
route  was  by  way  of  Venice,  Augsburg  or  Ntimberg,  Strassburg  and 
Cologne.  These  and  other  German  towns  were  also  the  centers  of  impor- 
tant manufactures,  and  their  products  went  to  swell  the  volume  of  this 
trade.  In  1466  there  were  743  master-weavers  in  Augsburg;  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  200,000  bolts  of  linen  were  woven  in  a  single  year 
at  Ulm.  Tanners,  furriers  and  shoemakers  were  also  flourishing  guilds, 
and  their  products  were  famous  throughout  Europe.    Iron  and  metal 
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workers  are  found  in  these  and  other  towns  m  greatest  profusion, 
and  the  variety  of  product  in  these  lines  is  hardly  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  then. 

At  the  same  time  another  influence  was  at  work  that  was  greatly  to 
<;hange  the  relative  importance  of  this  conmiercial  route,  and  seriously 
affect  the  cities  that  shared  in  such  prosperity.  The  search  for  new 
routes  to  India  that  led  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  caused  by  the  advance  westward  of  the  Turks,  and  their  interference 
with  the  old  paths  of  commerce  with  the  East.  By  the  discoveries  that 
followed,  and  the  accompan3dng  development  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
the  conmiercial  center  of  Europe  was  transferred  from  Italy  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Spain  and  France,  and  in  still  greater  measure  the 
Netherlands  and  England,  profited  by  this  change.  This  was  in  itself  a 
great  economic  revolution,  and  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  almost  incalculable. 

But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effects  of  this  change  were  only  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  and  the  German  cities  were  still  among  the  most 
famous  in  Europe.  Ntimberg  was  not  only  a  center  of  humanistic  culture, 
but  as  the  home  of  art  it  vied  with  Florence,  as  a  mart  of  trade  with 
Venice.  Augsburg  was  as  much  the  center  of  European  finance  as  London 
is  to-day,  though  its  banking  houses  and  capital  were  later  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp,  and  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  were  the  sixteenth- 
century  Rothschilds.  This  strong  house,  which  had  come  up  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  until  it  ranked  with  the  high  nobles  of  the  Em- 
pire, financed  emperors,  princes  and  prelates,  and  held  in  its  hands  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  as  the  great  bankers  of  Europe  do  to-day.  It 
was  certain  that  these  free  towns  would  play  a  large  part  in  the  Reforma- 
tion drama,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  ultimately  decided  its  course.  It 
would  be  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  success  of  any  attempt 
at  reform  in  the  Empire  would  depend  on  their  attitude  toward  it. 

On  every  hand  we  find  in  the  medieval  literature  tributes  to  the  wealth 
and  luxury  that  Germany  was  attaining  through  this  growth  of  capitalism 
and  the  development  of  her  free  cities,  -^neas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Poj)e 
Pius  II)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  much  struck  by 
this  condition  of  Germany,  so  far  surpassing  the  state  of  Italy:  ''The 
German  nation  takes  the  lead  of  all  in  wealth  and  p)ower,  and  one  can  say 
with  truth  that  God  has  favored  this  land  beyond  others.  On  all  sides 
one  sees  cultivated  plains,  cornfields,  vineyards,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  in  town  and  country;  everywhere  grand  buildings,  walled  cities, 
well-to-do  farmsteads  in  the  plains  and  valle3rs,  castles  on  the  mountain 
heights."  Elsewhere  he  comes  down  to  particulars  after  this  fashion: 
"How  is  it  that  in  your  inns  you  always  serve  drinks  in  silver  vessels? 
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there  were  over  a  himdred  of  these  cities,  ammig  wh 
Speyer,  Worms,  Frankfurt,  Straasburg,  Cohnar,  B; 
Schaffhausen,  Constance,  St.  Gall,  Ueberlingea,  Bb> 
Kaufbcuren,    Donauwdrth,   Boffingen,   Memmingei 
Tottweil,  ReutUgen,  Weil,  Esslingen,  Heilbronn,  W 
lingen,    Franconia  had  only  half  a  dozen,  of  whicb  N 
In  Bavaria  the  one  city  of  Regensburg  stood  pnc 
Augsburg,     In  Saxony  were  Lilbeck,  Bremen,  P 
and  Gosler.    In  Thuringia  were  found  Erfurt,  Mflr 
In   Westphalia  were   Hildesheim,    Minden,  Oni 
DQsseldorf .    And  alongside  of  these  free  cities  wer 
that  were  nominally  ruled  by  a  bishop  ot  arahl 
enjoyed  a  practical  independence;  not  to  menli) 
like  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  where  the  court  of  . 
which  nevertheless  had  to  a  consideiuble  extent 
ment  and  similar  civic  privileges.    Holdu^f  dlr 
free  cities  were  far  more  loyal  to  hitn  tiuu  tb 
keep  the  imperial  spirit  alive.  ~* 

The  volume  of  German  commerce  oorifat^ 
beginning  of  the  nxteenth  century,  would  ''^ 
in  these  days  of  great  enterprises.    Ulm,  a 
mated  its  annual  trade  at  over  half  &  n 
burg  and  Numberg  was  much  greater, 
route  was  by  way  of  Venice,  Augsburg 
Cologne.   These  and  other  German  towns 
tant  manufactures,  and  thrar  prodoeta  t 
trade.    In  1406  there  were  74S  masH^ 
about  the  same  tune,  200,000  btdta  of  ■' 
at  Ulm.    Tanners,  fuiriers  and  aboeni' 
and  their  products  were  famooB  thR> 
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the  merchant  appears  to  have  been  that  he  was  rich,  while  the  noble  and 
the  scholar  only  wished  to  be  rich. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  merchants  that  the  burghers  were  hated  and 
denoimced;  it  was  as  bankers  and  lenders  of  money,  as  the  capitalistic 
class  of  Germany.  Wimpheling  bewails  the  growth  of  capitalism  in  his 
day:  "Usury  is  cruel  and  much  practiced  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  many 
Christians,  who  are  worse  than  the  Jews.  It  is  impossible  to  dispense 
with  the  exchange  of  money,  and  the  lender  has  the  right  to  some  profit, 
but  usury  and  money-lending  are  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  Woe  the  day  when 
the  reins  fell  into  the  hands  of  wealth,  and  gold  began  to  beget  ever  more 
and  more  gold."  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  such  words,  that 
during  this  period  "usury"  means,  not  the  taking  of  excessive  interest 
alone,  but  the  taking  of  any  interest.  That  there  was  good  ground  for 
opposition  to  excessive  interest  is  apparent  when  we  read  that  the  mimi- 
cipality  of  Frankfurt  once  paid  52  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of  a  thousand 
florins;  and  that  interest  at  times  went  as  high  as  86  per  cent,  at  Augsburg. 

In  spite  of  such  social  prejudice  the  process  of  accumulating  capital 
went  on  with  great  rapidity  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  people  were 
slow  to  perceive  that  conditions  had  changed,  and  that  money  had  ac- 
quired a  new  social  significance  and  so  a  revision  of  ethical  standards 
was  required.  Lending  before  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  mainly  for 
unproductive  consumption,  for  war  and  for  extravagant  expense.  Lend- 
ing was  now  for  use  of  money  in  business,  with  a  prospect,  almost  a 
certainty,  of  profit.  Usury  had  formerly  been  an  exaction  of  that  for 
which  the  borrower  had  received  no  real  equivalent,  from  which  at  any 
rate  he  had  derived  no  profit;  it  was  now  a  sharing  of  profits  between 
borrower  and  lender.  As  money  borrowed  was  seen  to  be  productive,  to 
return  a  profit  to  the  borrower,  the  prejudice  against  interest  gradually 
disapj)eared,  yet  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  men  continued  to 
apply  the  ethical  principles  of  a  former  age  to  the  new  conditions  that 
they  no  longer  fitted. 

The  Church  fully  sustained  the  nobles  and  scholars  in  their  opposition 
to  the  growing  money-lending  power.  The  canon  law  forbade  all  usury, 
and  for  ages  the  civil  law  enforced  the  ecclesiastical.  But  the  increasing 
demands  of  capital  for  commerce  broke  down  the  civil  prohibitions,  which 
were  becoming  obsolete.  The  law  could  annoy  the  merchant,  but  it 
could  no  longer  bind  him.  The  Church,  however,  continued  to  denounce 
usury  and  to  refuse  absolution  to  those  guilty  of  it,  and  here  we  find  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  the  growing  hostility  between  the  cities  with  their 
mercantile  classes  and  the  Church.  The  Church  also  favored  the  sump- 
tuary laws,  by  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  regulate  extravagance  and 
to  prevent  oppression,  through  statutes  that  prescribed  what  might  be 
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txM^t  and  coQBumed  by  various  claBses  and  the  prices  at  vUdi  utteki 
might  be  sold.  As  lias  l^jisUtion  tended  to  restrict  bade,  it  ma  hated 
by  the  traders. 

The  cities  hiad  therefore  a  powerful  motive  to  revolt  againat  a  Chnnb 
that  was  80  hampering  their  growth.  But  this  was  not  their  whole  griev- 
ance. The  Church  was  the  passive  foe,  as  well  as  the  active,  (rf  ootnmeroe 
in  the  siicteenth  century.  It  had  locked  up  in  its  great  landed  eetatea  and 
vast  buildings  an  immense  amount  of  capital  that  was  sorely  needed  in  a 
more  liquid  fonn  for  the  enlargement  of  commercial  enterprises.  Cont- 
merce  was  b^jnning  to  feel  the  absolute  necesdty  of  large  capital  and  of 
credit.  The  Church  took  from  the  people,  every  year  and  in  varioos  ways, 
more  than  all  the  governments  of  Europe;  and  what  it  thus  gidoed  WU 
to  a  large  d^;ree  a  permanent  lose,  because  it  was  inveated  in  company 
tiv^y  nonproductive  property.  By  thus  Himiniatiing  caintal  and  oppt»-  - 
ing  credit  the  Church  was  the  cluef  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  commerdal 
and  capitalistic  evolution  that  was  so  rapidly  progresrang.  This  eoonomio 
stimulus  to  revolt  was  none  the  le«  powerful  from  the  drcumstanoe  that 
the  cities  were  not  conscious  of  its  effect;  they  struck  out  blindly  against 
what  they  felt,  rather  than  knew,  to  be  their  chief  antagonist,  when  ihn 
time  came  that  a  successful  blow  could  be  struck. 

It  was  natural  that  the  cities  should  seek  recognition  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Empire  in  some  way  proportioned  to  thor  social  pow«r  of 
wealth.  In  this  their  success  was  not  at  first  striking,  llie  Golden  BoD 
forbade  the  formation  of  confederacies  within  the  Empire,  without  tho 
consent  of  the  Emperor  and  princes,  neverthelees  a  league  of  the  SwaUan 
towns'  was  concluded  in  1376  to  resist  the  encroachments  rf  Charies  IV. 
An  association  of  nobles  was  formed  the  same  year,  and  in  the  (itrug|^ 
that  followed  the  towns  were  badly  worsted  (1388)  and  lost  SMue  part  of 
their  privileges,  which  they  were  slow  in  recovering.  The  oties  gradually 
obt^ed  representation  in  the  Reichstag,  as  we  have  seen,  but  beyond 
control  of  their  own  taxation  they  had  little  wd^t  in  that  body.  At  the 
Diet  of  NQrnberg,  in  1522,  they  protested  that  they  had  no  real  voice  in 
affairs,  nnce  they  were  always  overruled  by  the  other  orders,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  protesting  was  practically  all  that  they  giuned.  That  th^ 
were  already  the  superior  force  in  the  Empire,  by  virtue  of  their  wealth, 
was  doubtless  the  fact,  but  the  extreme  conservatism  of  Germany  post- 
poned political  recognition  of  this  fact.  This  dissatisfaction  of  the  dtica 
with  their  political  status  was  one  of  the  most  serious  elements  in  the 
general  condition  of  unrest  that  we  discover  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eoz- 
teenth  century. 

'TOs  diouM  not  he  oonhuad^with  rither  irflbe^Mvenl  Utn  sModatioiw  bM' 
UngOD,  by  princea,  i 
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A  class  very  seriously  affected  by  the  new  social  conditions  were  the 
knights,  or  lesser  nobility.  Holding  their  fiefs  directly  of  the  Emperor, 
these  descendants  of  the  officers  in  the  early  imperial  armies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  were  always  a  turbulent  lot.  They  were  at 
constant  feud  among  themselves  and  with  the  cities.  They  made  continual 
war  on  each  other  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  and  they  warred  against  the 
towns  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  towns,  on  their  part,  pimished  the 
marauders  as  they  could,  and  often  hanged  them  incontinently  when 
caught.  The  first  Reichstag  of  Maximilian's  reign  attempted  to  abate 
these  evils  by  sanctioning  an  imperial  edict  (1495)  that  forbade  private 
war,  which  was  httle  else  than  piracy  on  land,  but  the  edict  had  slight 
effect.  Nearly  another  century  was  required  to  make  the  prohibition 
operative,  and  in  the  meantime  the  knights  had  virtually  perished.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  private  war,  though  illegal,  flourished 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  poverty  of  the  knights  intensified  this  struggle,  and  by  the  year 
1500  it  was  a  poverty  keenly  felt  by  the  larger  part  of  the  order.  The 
class  that  had  risen  by  success  in  war  found  themselves  out  of  joint  with 
a  social  order  based  on  wealth  and  demanding  peace  as  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  its  well-being.  The  claims  of  long  descent  were  more  and  more 
disallowed;  men  were  beginning  to  ask  what  the  knight  was  doing  for  the 
society  from  which  he  demanded  so  much.  Money  was  coming  to  be  the 
measure  of  value.  The  old  feudal  society  had  little  need  of  money.  Rents 
and  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  for  the  rest  barter  served;  but  a  crafts- 
man must  be  paid  in  good  hard  coin  or  he  would  not  work;  a  merchant 
must  have  money  counted  down,  or  he  would  not  part  with  his  wares. 
The  need  of  money  was  therefore  increasingly  felt  by  all  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  more  especially  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  supply  their  wants  from  their  own  estates.  To  this 
social  change  the  knight  was  fiercely  opposed.  As  compared  with  any 
other  class  he  desired  at  least 

to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  Btrezigth,  and  rather  than  be  leas 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all. 

Also  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  towns  had  developed  new 
wants  among  the  nobility,  which  the  wealthier  among  them  were  able  to 
gratify,  while  the  poorer  struggled  desperately  to  do  the  same.  The 
knights,  living  in  castles  whose  construction  had  sacrificed  everything 
else  to  security,  lacking  most  of  what  we  should  consider  the  ordinary 
comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  saw  the  burghers  living  in  houses  that  were 
in  comparison  sybaritic,  resplendent  in  luxury  and  crowded  with  costly 
works  of  art.   The  knight's  wife  and  daughters  saw  the  womenfolk  of  the 
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bought  and  consumed  by  various  class*',- 
might  be  sold.  As  this  legislation  teu<!' 
by  the  traders. 

The  cities  had  therefore  a  powerful  i- 
that  was  so  hampering  their  growth,    i ' 
ance.   TheChurch  was  the  passive  fiu. 
in  the  sixteenth  century.    It  had  Incki" 
vast  buildings  an  immense  amount  ol  ■ 
more  liquid  form  for  the  enlarKcnif:  ■ 
mcrce  was  beginning  to  feol  the  hIimm 
credit.    The  Church  took  from  tliv  |i' ■ 
more  than  all  the  governments  of  I 
to  a  large  degree  a  permanent  la'-.-, 
tively  nonproductive  property. 
ing  credit  the  Church  was  the  civ 
and  capitalistic  evolution  that  wr 
stimulus  to  revolt  waa  none  the  V 
the  cities  were  not  conscious  of  * 
what  they  felt,  rather  than  kii- 
time  came  that  a  successful  i 

It  was  natural  that  the  I'ii.i' 
affairs  of  the  Empire  in  some 
wealth.    In  this  their  suciicss 
forbade  the  formation  of  ci.. 
consent  of  the  Emperor  ami  i 
towns'  was  concluded  in  i:i7' 
An  association  of  nobles  w;i 
that  followed  the  towns  wer- 
their  privilef^ea,  which  tli<-..  ■ 
obtained  representation  in 
control  of  their  own  tax:t-  ■ 
Diet  of  Numberg.  iu  l.',::. 
^airs,  rince  they  won'  j* 
satisfaction  of  protestir,^ 
wen-  already  the  sur-M 
was  doubtless  the  fwit. 
poned  political  reco^lt 
with  their  poUtical  <-- 
general  condition  of 
teenth  century. 

1  ThiB  Bhoold  not  I- 


3  and 

.s  juxptuary  laws 

i-jij  reserv-ed  for 

^  ±iffgarded.    And 

jijaxts  of  burghers 

.^  yo  often  had  to  go 

^  asn.   It  is  scarcely 

,.  -j.ther'B  womenfolk 

^  well  afford,  while 

^^d  jf  *!>»*■  which  they 

^^^  isir  birthright.    The 

ja  luxurious  splendor 


^«»?« 


all  then 


e  eager 


X  burgher  as  hia  inferior 
' '  '  a**'''"'*'''!'  ^^  ^  more 
•  'jgte  impending  ruin  a 

jkni^te  mortgaged  their 
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a-' '      Ql  course  the  debts  were 
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rength  of  armies  had  depended  on  the  cavalry,^  the  body 
panoplied  in  steel  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  the 
iier.  This  invincible  cavalry  was  now  being  replaced  on  the 
infantry,  composed  of  burghers  and  peasants,  thoroughly 
uid  disciplined.  The  feudal  militia  was  giving  place  to  standing 
iorgely  composed  of  mercenaries,  officered  by  soldiers  of  fortune — 
y  swashbucklers  and  cutpurses,  most  of  them,  but  stout  fighters, 
wjks  becoming  a  profession,  not  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman  in  his 
c  hours.  The  robber  knight,  perched  in  his  inaccessible  rocky  e3rrie, 
yuig  tribute  on  all  who  traveled  the  roads,  waging  private  warfare  at 
-.vill,  and  bidding  the  whole  world  defiance,  was  an  anachronism.  He 
was  dead,  in  fact,  though  not  yet  conscious  of  it,  and  his  burial  had  become 
a  social  necessity.   Lowell  had  the  right  idea  when  he  said, 


But  oivlysation  doos  git  f orrid 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder-oart. 


But  probably  the  greatest  sufferers  of  all  from  the  social  revolution 
were  the  peasants.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  lot  had 
been  by  no  means  a  hard  one.  Considerable  land  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  peasant  proprietors,  and  lay  between  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  In 
addition  to  these  freehold  properties,  many  peasants  held  land  on  what 
was  virtually  a  perpetual  lease,  the  right  descending  from  father  to  eldest 
son  as  regularly  as  the  inheritance  of  a  noble.  The  Church  had  also  sub- 
let its  land  to  peasants.  Many  peasants  were,  it  is  true,  still  adscripH 
ifiebm,  that  is,  they  could  not  leave  their  holdings  without  the  consent  of 
their  lords,  but  tiiey  were  free  in  person  and  their  children  were  free. 
Peasants  who  had  no  holdings  of  their  own  were  obliged  to  labor  for  others 
for  stated  wages,  or  else  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood.  The 
burghers,  especially  the  craftsmen,  were  mainly  recruited  from  the  brighter 
and  more  enterprising  sons  of  peasants.  Sometimes  the  nobles  attempted 
to  prevent  this  drifting  of  the  surplus  rural  population  to  the  cities,  but 
with  little  success. 

The  peasant  paid  his  rents  in  kind.  As  grain  was  the  most  important 
product,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  every  third  sheaf.  The  principle  appears 
to  have  been  that  one  sheaf  was  reckoned  as  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  surplus  was  equally  shared  between  lord  and  farmer.  A  share  less 
accurately  defined  was  due  to  the  lord  from  the  increase  of  the  flocks, 
herds  and  poultry.  A  "  death-tax ''  of  the  best  head  or  chattel  was  exacted. 
Personal  service  to  the  lord  was  also  required,  but  it  was  exactly  limited, 
and  sddom  exceeded  twelve  days'  labor  in  the  year.    On  the  whole, 

^Tbe  one  ezoeption  was  the  Enslish  anny.  The  battles  of  Crecy  and  Agin- 
eoort  wen  won  by  the  archers,  who  with  their  cloth-yard  shafts  were  not  TesB 
ifcotive  acauut  armored  knights  than  was  the  early  musketry. 
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tiierefore,  the  peasant  was  little  worae  off,  if  any,  than  the  oidmur 
teoant-fanner  without  caintal  among  ub,  who  takes  a  fann  and  woike  it 
"on  shares." 

Besides  their  holdings,  there  were  certun  tracts  of  land,  the  Bfarks  or 
oonunons,  in  which  the  peasant  bad  his  equitable  rights.  He  could  cnt 
wood  and  graie  his  cattle  there.  His  swine  could  be  turned  in  to  eat  th» 
falling  acoma.  These  commons  had  come  down  from  the  ancient  trilNl 
days  in  Germany,  when  all  land  was  held  in  common,  and  these  ligbts . 
were  jealously  defended  and  highly  prized.  In  some  cases,  a  small  rectal 
had  to  be  peud  for  them,  but  they  were  never  denied. 

The  German  peasantry  had  some  pretensions  to  scientific  agriculture, 
and  practiced  rotation  of  crops.  Ijuge  parts  of  the  land  were  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  wines  of  Germany  were  renowned  and 
much  sought  after,  go  were  itsf ruits,  especially  cherries  and  apples,  iriiich 
were  grown  in  large  quantities  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  literature 
of  the  period.  Dairying  was  another  profitable  industry,  and  German 
cheese  was  evea  then  an  article  of  export  throughout  Europe.  Forestiy 
was  already  an  art,  if  not  a  science,  and  there  were  strict  rules  for  tlte 
felling  of  all  sorts  of  trees,  while  reforestation  was  regularly  practioed. 
The  good  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  housekeeping  is  witnessed  by  sevnal 
En^ish  travelers  of  the  time  as  being  far  in  advance  of  what  was  knows 
in  their  own  country,  excelled  nowhere  but  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

The  clothing  of  these  peasants  was  good,  even  rich,  especially  the  one 
Sunday  costume,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honor  for  everyone  to  posaeas, 
and  to  wear  also  on  fSte  days  and  special  occadons,  as  is  the  custom  to* 
day.  The  people  were  not  only  well  fed  but  well  clothed.  They  had  an 
abundance  of  meat  and  other  good  food.  Wine  was  drunk  aa  freely 
among  them  as  tea  and  coffee  with  us.  The  wages  of  a  day  laborer  for 
a  week  would  buy  him  a  sheep  and  a  ptur  of  shoes,  or  a  good  suit  of 
clothes.  A  day's  wages  would  be  the  equivalent  of  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  or 
three  quart«is  of  a  bushel  of  oats,  a  bushel  cJ  turnips  or  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  meat.  The  earnings  of  three  weeks  would  buy  a  good  cow. 
From  these  samples  of  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  man  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  could  bring  to  the  labor 
market  nothing  but  a  strong  pair  of  hands  was  about  as  well  oS  as  his 
brother  among  us. 

But  a  great  change  in  the  lot  of  the  peasants  was  taldng  place  as  the 
axteenth  century  opened.  There  had  been  such  a  sharp  rise  of  prices  as 
we  have  experienced  in  the  United  States  snce  1900,  amounting  to  an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  average  cost  of  living,  while  wages,  which 

'  A  ipMted  and  od  the  whole  (airly  aecuT&l«  picture  of  the  sooikl  stito  of  Europe 
in  tJie  fifteenth  century,  iaoluding  Qermsny,  is  given  in  tite  well-known  hutoriMt 
«  of  Chulee  Reade,  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth." 
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were  then  fixed  by  law,  had  remained  stationary.  Economists  are  prac- 
tically agreed  that  this  rise  of  prices  after  1500  was  due  to  the  depreciation 
of  silver.  This  was  not  caused,  however,  as  some  writers  have  urged,  by 
the  importation  of  silver  from  America — the  great  flood  of  American 
bullion  came  later — ^but  by  increased  production  at  home.  The  Fuggers 
and  other  capitalists  obtained  control  of  long-unworked  silver  mines,  in 
the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere,  from  1487  onward,  and  exploited  them  to  the 
utmost.  The  Fuggers  are  said  by  one  in  their  employ  to  have  increased 
their  capital  13,000,000  florins  in  seven  years;  but  we  have  no  data  for  an 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  this  increase  that  should  be  credited  to  their 
mining  operations,  though  no  doubt  it  was  large.  The  Bohemian  mines^ 
which  had  been  closed  during  theHusite  wars,  were  reopened  in  1492,  and 
thenceforth  poured  out  a  large  and  steady  flood  of  silver.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  was  great  distress  among  the  peasants,  and  of  course 
much  dissatisfaction  when  they  compared  their  want  with  the  apparent 
plenty  of  other  classes. 

But  even  worse  than  this  was  the  disturbance  of  their  status  caused  by 
the  already  noted  introduction  of  the  Roman  law.  Under  this  law  peas- 
ants were  excluded  from  the  tribunals.  No  such  class  as  peasants  existed 
in  the  Rome  of  the  Csesars,  and  there  was  therefore  no  provision  for  them 
in  the  law.  The  Justinian  Code  practically  recognizes  but  two  classes: 
nobles  and  slaves.  With  this  extension  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  practical 
disuse  of  the  ancient  German  law  of  custom,  the  peasants  were  more  and 
more  reduced  to  the  footing  of  slaves,  to  whom  no  redress  of  wrongs  was 
I)ossible.  They  were  deprived  of  their  ancient  conununal  rights.  The 
nobles  seized  upon  their  marks,  and  forbade  the  peasants  to  graze  their 
animals  there  or  to  cut  a  stick  of  timber.  Those  who  had  held  property 
on  life  leases  were  evicted,  or  compelled  to  exchange  their  holdings  for 
short-term  leases,  always  with  increased  rents.  Peasants  were  now  for- 
bidden to  kill  game,  even  the  small  animals  that  destroyed  their  crops,  or 
to  catch  fish.  Any  peasant  found  off  the  paths  or  canying  a  weapon  was 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  both  eyes.  He  was  not  only  not  permitted  to  kill 
the  game  himself,  but  was  even  compelled  to  assist  his  lord  to  hunt  it, 
either  by  personal  service  or  by  furnishing  wagons  and  horses  as  they 
might  be  requisitioned.  In  endless  ways,  what  he  had  good  reason  to 
regard  as  his  immemorial  rights  were  now  constantly  infringed,  and  that 
without  remedy. 

No  wonder  uprisings  of  the  peasants  began  to  occur  during  the  closing 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  meet  such 
troubles  in  the  course  of  our  study  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bundschuhy 
or  laced  boot  of  the  peasant,  was  their  standard,  and  it  had  been  several 
times  displayed,  always  with  disorder  and  bloodshed,  before  the  Refor- 
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matioQ  b^an.  We  are  thus  forewarned  against  the  emff  oi  many  Iiis- 
toriaoB,  who  have  identified  with  the  Refonnation  movement  this  nm- 
tance  offered  by  the  peasants  to  their  oppressors,  and  we  can  see  in  it 
merely  the  act  of  men  driven  to  desperation  by  their  wrongs.  We  shall 
not  imagine  th&t  Luther,  or  any  other  rehgious  teachers,  were  reflponsble 
for  outbreaks  that  the  greed  and  lawlessness  of  the  ruling  claWM  had 
provoked.  At  the  same  time  wc  shall  also  be  prepared  to  find  Uiat  tbe 
Reformation  was  seriously  afTected  by  this  social  struKle. 


ly 

Ih  the  Church  a  revolution  was  impending,  as  well  as  in  sodety  and 
the  State,  but  the  nature  of  that  revolution  could  not  be  clearly  fore- 
casted. The  signs  of  the  times,  as  seen  in  the  current  literature,  have 
been  much  misread  even  by  later  students  and  historians,  with  far  better 
opportunities  to  interpret  them  correctly.  Protestants  eepedaDy  are 
prone  to  exaggerate  the  disaffection  of  the  people  with  the  Church,  eo 
long  as  it  exercised  only  its  legitimate  functions,  as  the  spiritual  guide  and 
teacher  of  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  abuses  of  the  ecdedastical 
tnachine.  We  underrate,  because  we  ouraelves  have  never  felt,  the  hold 
on  tbe  imagination  m^ntained  by  the  medieval  Church  through  its  vast 
and  imposing  unity.  We  underrate,  because  we  have  never  fully  compre- 
hended, the  appeal  made  to  the  highest  and  best  in  t-rmn  by  the  theory  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

According  to  its  teaching,  Christ  established  the  Church  as  the  means 
of  men's  salvation,  and  outside  of  her  there  is  no  assurance  of  safety. 
\ugUBtinc  might  teach  that  we  may  charitably  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
thi'  unimptized  and  of  heretics,  but  most  medieval  theolo{pans  hdd  that 
outside  of  the  Church  all  were  irretrievably  lost.  To  this  Church  were 
committed  those  sacraments  which,  when  dispensed  by  a  duly  orduned 
])rio8thood,  were  the  channels  of  divine  grace,  and  became  effective  as 
optui  operatum,  by  their  own  inherent  efficiency,  irrespective  of  the  faith 
or  spiritual  fitness  of  the  recipient.  By  baptism  men  were  regenerated, 
l>y  oonfinnation  they  were  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  and  duties  of 
Cbristians,  by  penance  they  were  freed  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  in  the 
eucharist  they  were  nourished  by  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Christ 
who  died  for  them,  through  extreme  unction  they  were  prepared  for  the 
iiu'vitablo  end  that  awaits  all.' 

OverthisChurch,  entrusted  withtheseholymysteriee,  Christ  had  himself 
got  l'ct*r  and  his  successors,  and  had  given  to  them  the  keys  of  heaven 
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and  hell,  makiiig  them  his  vicegerentSy  to  whom  all  men  owe  obedience 
as  to  Christ  himself,  in  all  things  spiritual.  And  to  this  Church  so  organ- 
ised he  had  given  infallibility,  since  he  had  promised  by  his  Spirit  to  lead 
his  followers  into  all  the  truth.  Whatever  the  whole  Church  taught, 
therefore,  through  its  ecumenical  councils,  was  the  voice  of  God  himself, 
and  must  be  fully  believed  and  obeyed.  To  doubt  what  the  Church 
approved  was  impiety,  to  resist  its  authority  was  to  fight  against  God. 
That  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church,  was  also  an  infallible  teacher, 
though  this  was  widely  believed  and  by  some  strenuously  maintained, 
was  as  yet  only  reckoned  to  be  a  "pious  opinion,"  and  by  some  of  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church,  notably  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  had  been 
questioned. 

To  be  cut  off  from  this  Church  was  therefore  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  oould  befall  a  man,  for  excommunication  deprived  him  of  all  access 
to  grace  and  left  him  an  orphan  in  the  world.  To  cut  himself  off  from  this 
Church,  that  is,  to  be  guilty  of  schism,  was  the  greatest  crime  that  a 
Christian  could  commit.  The  greatest  but  one,  it  should  rather  be  said,  for 
the  sin  of  sins  was  to  deny  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  to  become  a  heretic. 
And  deliberately  to  teach  false  doctrine  to  others  was  to  be  as  much  worse 
than  a  murderer,  as  to  kill  the  soul  is  worse  than  to  kill  the  body.  Schism, 
therefore,  was  punished  by  excommunication  and  the  loss  of  civil  rights, 
but  heresy  was  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword,  without  mercy  and  without 
respite. 

Not  even  with  the  grave  did  the  Church  lose  its  hold  on  men,  rather  it 
tightened  its  grip  on  men  through  their  belief  in  a  future  life.  For,  by  its 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  of  the  possibility  of 
the  release  of  souls  from  torture  through  the  intercession  of  the  Church, 
so  that  those  so  favored  could  pass  from  this  place  of  suffering  at  once  to 
Paradise,  the  Church  riveted  the  last  and  most  effective  fink  in  the  chain 
to  bind  men's  souls  into  complete  and  abject  submission.  Bold  indeed 
must  be  the  spirit,  lost  to  all  fear  of  consequences  in  time  and  eternity, 
that  could  resist  an  authority  so  awful,  grounded  in  such  teaching, 
defended  by  such  terrors. 

Not  content  with  these  spiritual  resources,  however,  the  Church  had 
fortified  her  power  with  every  worldly  advantage.  She  was  not  only 
omnipotent  but  omnipresent.  The  hand  of  the  Church  was  on  every  enter- 
prise, to  guide  and  control  it.  The  man  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  not 
gaze  anywhere,  could  not  turn  himself  around,  without  meeting  evidences 
of  the  power  of  the  Church.  Wherever  his  eye  fell,  in  town  or  city,  her 
towering  spires  and  vast  piles  of  stone  spoke  eloquently  of  her  power. 
Great  monasteries  were  found  in  every  important  city,  and  the  monks 
svranned  everywhere  like  bees.     Churchmen,  or  men  trained  by  the 
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Church,  filled  t^  ooorte  of  law  and  all  offices  of  admmiatnition.  A  nun 
oould  not  moke  his  will,  buy  or  sell  a  piece  of  land,  or  make  a  legal  eon- 
tract,  but  that  the  neoesaary  documents  must  be  drawn  up  by  an  eedb- 
siastic,  or  at  any  rate  be  witnessed  by  a  notary  appointed  by  the  Chnndi. 
Tike  univeiaties  were  largely  officered  by  Churchmen,  and  with  few 
exceptions  their  teaching  was  controlled  by  the  Church.  Tlie  praH  waa 
striving  to  break  away  from  Church  control,  but  as  y«t  witti  impnfect 
success,  for  no  book  could  be  lawfully  printed  wiUumt  ecdcaoaBtical 
sanction.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  w^  indeed  evaded,  and  was 
becoming  increamngly  difficult.  In  fact,  there  lay  one  of  the  ohief  poMK 
bilitiea  of  reformation. 

And  the  Chi#cb  was  powerful  through  her  vast  wealth.  Tlie  Oennan 
Church  was  reckoned  the  richest  in  Christendom.  One  tiiird  of  tita 
landed  property  was  estimated  to  be  in  her  poaseaaion,  and  her  in- 
come from  all  sources  was  enormous.  The  great  archbishoprics  exceeded 
in  revenues  the  incomes  of  the  richest  secular  princes,  and  exdted  at  ooeo 
their  envy  and  their  greed.  Probably  these  Sees  would  have-been  de- 
spoiled on  some  pretext,  long  before  Uie  sixteenth  Oentuiy,  h^d  fh^y  nob 
been  made  the  appanages  of  &e  princely  families  witliout  spoUatitm. 
But  while  this  policy  had  secured  for  the  Church  thus  far  the  safe  poa- 
seesion  of  its  great  wealth,  and  had  promoted  the  ambition  of  a  fev 
families,  it  had  alienated  the  people.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman 
Church's  power  has  always  been  its  union  of  a  certain  democratic  spirit 
with  its  aristocratic  form;  there  has  been  possibility  of  promotion  of  the 
poorest,  according  to  the  measure  of  hie  abilities.  The  presrait  Pope  is 
the  son  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and  while  many  of  his  predeceseota  have 
come  from  noble  families,  all  through  the  centuries  there  have  beoi 
Pontiffs  who  boasted  no  higher  lineage  than  Hus  X.  Nowhere  but  in 
Germany  was  it  imposdble  for  one  not  of  noble  birth  to  rise  to  hi^  - 
position  arnoi^  the  secular  clergy — only  in  the  monasteries  could  the  poor 
look  for  recognition  and  promotion,  and  they  were  not  certain  of  advaaee- 
ment  even  there,  for  the  richest  foundaHons  became  also  the  pr^  of  the 
nobility. 

This  power  of  the  Church  through  Its  wealth  and  noble  connections  bad 
been  greatly  lessened  by  the  frightful  corruption  that  had  come  to  prevail 
in  its  administration.  One  of  the  commonest  evils  was  that  of  pluralities. 
Thus  the  archbishop  of  Mainx  was  at  the  same  time  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg and  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  was  also 
bishop  of  Verdun,  and  so  on.  It  is  plun  to  one  who  reads  the  history  of 
medieval  Germany  with  understanding  eyes,  that  the  real  gainer  in  the 
long  contest  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  of  which  Canossa  was  the  most 
dramatic  episode  and  the  Concordat  of  Worms  the  nominal  conclusion. 
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was  neither  Emperor  nor  Pope,  but  the  German  nobility.  They  insin- 
uated themaelveB  into  the  great  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  and  even  all  the 
CBQiAkries  and  viduable  benefices,  leaving  to  the  poor  only  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  clergy  and  the  poorer  livings.  These  noble  ecclesiastics  had  a 
double  interest  in  resisting  imperial  authority  and  promoting  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Empire.  The  effect  of  such  usurpation  by  the  nobility  was 
to  concentrate  great  revenues  and  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
class,  while  the  lower  clergy,  with  stipends  merely  nominal,  were  left  in  an 
incredible  state  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  immoxi^ty,  with  httle  effective 
supervision  or  control.  Besides  this,  the  nobles  had  their  younger  sons 
appointed  to  the  richest  benefices  while  they  were  yet  mere  boys,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  all  who  had  any  influence,  until  a  large 
part  of  the  desirable  posts  in  the  Church  were  nominally  held  by  those 
incapable  of  performing  their  duties.  These  enjoyed  the  revenues,  and 
from  them  doled  out  a  mere  pittance  to  inferior  clergy,  who  were  glad  to 
do  the  work  rather  than  starve.  This  was  the  case  throughout  Europe. 
John  Calvin,  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  held  two  French 
benefices  which  his  thrifty  father^had  managed  to  secure  for  him,  for 
wMch  he  never  gave  the  slightesi  equivalent  to  the  Church  in  service; 
aad  it  was  by  their  aid  that  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the^universities  of 
Puis  and  Orleans.  And  this  ornament  of  the  Protestant  faith  did  Aot 
resign  hk  benefices  until  two  years  after  he  had  rejected  the  doctrittSB  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  had  been  doing  his  best  to  propagate  the  ^'ntn- 
gdical  or  Protestant  doctrine,  one  year  before  the  publication  of  his 
"Institutes."  The  ethical  standards  of  the  time  may  be  measured  by 
this:  none  of  his  contemporaries,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  mentions  these 
facts  to  his  discredit  or  reproaches  him  with  any  dishonor.  That  thi/s 
possession  of  great  sums  of  money,  for  which  they  made  little  or  no  pre- 
tense of  rendering  service,  was  a  constant  temptation  to  ecclesiastics  to 
mdulge  in  the  luxury,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  with  which  they 
were  universally  charged,  is  obvious.  That  there  should  have  been  an 
occasional  pious  prelate,  in  spite  of  such  conditions  is,  indeed,  httle  short 
of  a  miracle. 

The  most  eloquent  pen  of  a  modem  writer  could  not  draw  such  a  picture 
of  the  general  depravity  of  the  Church  administration  as  is  drawn  by  the 
dry  catalogue  of  abuses  contained  in  the  Centum  Gravamina,  And  that 
document  is  not  the  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  a  Protestant  polemic,  but 
the  sober  and  well-considered  complaints  of  men  still  loyal  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  intending  to  remain  loyal,  who  are  but  demanding  redress 
of  grievances  that  had  come  to  be  intolerable.  Let  everyone  who  would 
form  a  mental  picture  of  what  the  Church  was,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  actual  conduct  of  its  affairs,  from  sources  of  unquestion- 
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able  authenticity,  read  that  document  and  permit  it  to  make  its  own 
impression. 

How  this  general  attitude  of  the  German  Church  affected  men  d  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  may  easily  infer  from  a  tale  of  Boccaccio's  legaiding 
the  Italian  Church  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  the  second  novel  of 
the  first  day  of  the  "  Decameron, "  and  it  relates  that  a  Jew  who  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  by  a  Christian  friend  to  accept  the  religion  of  Christ, 
insisted  on  making  a  journey  to  Rome  to  study  that  religion  at  its  fountain 
head  and  in  its  purity.  0^  his  return,  the  Christian,  who  knew  some* 
thing  about  Rome,  and  feared  that  the  last  chance  of  the  Jew's  conversion 
had  been  lost,  asked  the  latter  what  he  thought  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
cardinals  and  the  rest  of  the  court.   The  Jew  replied: 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  God  were  much  kinder  to  them  than  they 
deserve;  for  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  I  must  be  bold  to  tell  yoii 
that  I  have  seen  neither  sanctity,  devotion  nor  an3rthinK  good  in  the 
clergy  of  Rome;  but  on  the  contrary,  luxury,  avarice,  gluttony,  and 
worse  than  these,  if  worse  things  can  be,  are  so  much  in  fashion  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  that  I  should  rather  esteem  the  court  of  Rome  to 
be  a  forge,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  for  diabolical  operations 
than  things  (uvine;  and  for  what  I  can  perceive,  your  pastor,  and 
consequently  the  rest,  strive  with  their  whole  m^t  and  skill  to 
overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  drive  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  even  where  they  ought  to  be  its  chief  succor  and  support.  But 
as  I  do  not  see  this  come  to  pass,  which  they  earnestly  aim  at— on  the 
contrary,  that  your  religion  gains  strength,  and  becomes  every  day 
more  glorious — I  plainly  perceive  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  tiie  pro- 
tector of  it,  as  the  most  true  and  holy  of  all  others.  For  which  reason, 
though  I  continued  obstinate  to  your  exhortations,  nor  would  suffer 
myself  to  be  converted  by  them,  now  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will  no 
longer  defer  being  made  a  Christian.  Let  us  go  then  to  your  church, 
and  do  you  take  care  that  I  be  baptized  according  to  the  manner  of 
your  holy  faith. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Germany  was  seething  with  discontent,  and  at  the  verge  of  an  outbreak 
against  the  papacy.  But  it  was  the  Papacy,  rather  than  the  Church 
itself,  that  was  the  object  of  anger  and  opposition.  The  Diets  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1500,  1510  and  1518,  were  occupied  largely  in  the  making  of 
bitter  complaints  against  papal  exactions  and  the  corruption  of  papal 
agents.  The  greater  ]X)rtion  of  the  complaints  in  the  Centum  Grapamina 
were  of  long  standing,  and  had  been  urged  in  public  and  private  for  several 
generations,  with  a  force  to  which  each  decade  gave  new  increment.  The 
feeling  against  Rome  was  at  fever  heat  when  the  first  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  indulgences  was  uttered  by  Luther.  Germans  of  all  classes 
were  ripe  for  revolt,  longing  for  a  champion  and  mouthpiece.  The  princes 
were  looking  about  for  a  plausible  castia  heUif  and  were  rejoiced  when  the 
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trouble  broke  out;  and  while  at  first  perhaps  no  one  of  them  had  any 
fixed  design  of  defying  the  Church,  and  certainly  not  one  had  any  serious 
deore  for  a  real  reform,  they  felt  willing  to  tolerate  or  encourage  any 
proteety  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Pope's  hand  and  obtaining  better  terms 
for  themselves.  They  were  accustomed  to  dicker  with  the  Pope  in  this 
way,  and  anticipated  more  than  the  usual  profit.  As  the  movement 
gaUiered  force,  the  rulers  saw  a  tempting  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves 
by  despoiling  the  Church,  to  increase  their  own  power  at  the  expense  of 
both  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  this  made  a  considerable  number  of  them 
enthusiastic  Protestants. 

Nevertheless,  the  power  of  the  Church  appeared  irresistible,  in  no  danger 
of  being  seriously  impaired.  Could  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  any 
human  force  could  overturn  a  system  so  intrenched  and  fortified?  The 
r^y  to  such  a  Question  seemed  to  be  made  all  the  more  certain  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  there  had  been  many  revolts  against  the  Papacy 
before  this,  and  only  the  Husites  of  Bohemia  had  caused  any  real  concern. 
They  successfully  defied  the  combined  powers  of  Pope  and  Emperor  for 
mcxre  than  a  generation,  but  they  had  been  finally  crushed,  and  all  other 
attempts  at  rebellion  had  been  suppressed  with  ease.  There  had  been 
many  demands  within  the  Church  for  its  reform  in  head  and  members, 
and  several  councils  had  assembled  that  had  declared  such  reformation 
to  be  their  purpose.  But  all  attempts  had  come  to  nothing,  and  the 
Papacy  emerged  from  this  long  contest  with  a  stronger  grip  on  the  Church 
than  ever — and  also  more  corrupt  than  ever.  It  seemed  to  the  Constance 
fathers  that  no  greater  monster  of  iniquity  than  John  XXIII  could  ever 
be  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  but  they  had  not  known  Alexander  VI. 

If  these  medieval  attempts  at  reform  are  closely  scanned,  it  becomes 
evident  that  they  were  half-hearted  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  They 
ahned  at  only  the  practical  or  disciplinary  betterment  of  existing  evils, 
without  striking  at  the  root  out  of  which  the  abuses  grew,  namely,  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  ,No  radical  reform,  going  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  evils  bewailed,  was  really  desired  or  by  any  be- 
Keved  to  be  possible.  There  was  no  idea  within  the  Church  of  a  complete 
break  with  existing  doctrine  and  organization,  no  serious  attempt  at  a 
return  to  the  apostolic  norm.  It  was  the  very  Constance  fathers  who 
clamored  loudest  for  "reformation"  who  burned  the  only  real  reformers 
of  their  time,  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prag.  Every  man  who  had  hitherto 
attempted  a  real  reform — such  men  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Peter  of  Bruys, 
Waldo,  Widif — ^had  been  driven  into  the  attitude  of  schismatic  or  heretic, 
Bometimee  both.  Peaceful  reform  within  the  Church  had  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  mere  dream.  It  was  evident  that  reform  must  be  achieved, 
if  at  all,  by  separation  from  the  Church  and  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
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This  conclusioii  is  emphasized  by  the  future  of  the  more  apiritinl 
movementa  within  the  Church  to  effect  anything  toward  its  TegeDentioB. 
Mooachism  came  nearest  to  a  reli^oua  reformation  of  any  wguiaBd 
effort  in  the  Church.  From  time  to  time  it  did  produce  wideeprod  i^ 
vivals  of  religion,  and  led  the  way  in  great  miadonary  enterpiisu;  but 
nonachiam  was  founded  on  a  pa^in  piincipte,  and  therefore  could  nenr 
recreate  piimltive  Christianity.  The  mystics  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  were  tiie 
greatest  unorganized  reformatory  force  in  tbe  Church,  and  it  did  aeem  at 
times  that  their  teachings  might  slowly  leaven  the  whole  iump.  But  the 
mystics  had  been  noncombatants;  they  had  been  too  content  witli  men 
toleration  in  the  Church,  and  had  not  attempted  any  general  reform, 
perhaps  they  were  hopeless  of  accomplishing  so  grand  a  program. 
Though  men  like  Tauler  and  Thomas  i,  Kempis  succeeded  in  « 
the  spiritual  lives  of  thousands,  and  so  religion  pure  and  u 
became  quite  extinct  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  powers  that  contrtdled 
the  doctrinal  and  institutional  development  of  the  Church  wcm  qoilB 
unaffected.  A  few  individuals  taught  a  pure  Gospel,  and  here  and  them 
a  single  voice  was  raised  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  but  the  name 
of  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  "  that  has  been  given  to  tiieee  men 
describes  their  character,  rather  than  measures  their  achievement.  Tlugr 
reformed  nothing.  They  hardly  attempted  reform.  And  thdr  infiuoioe 
was  so  circumscribed  that,  though  John  of  Wesel  had  (moe  taught  in 
Luther's  own  university  of  Erfurt,  only  a  generation  before  his  day, 
Luther  bad  never  heard  of  his  predecessor  or  his  teaching  when  he  begBD 
his  own  protest  agunst  Rome.  It  was  only  after  his  work  had  progrened 
some  years  that  writings  of  these  mystics  came  into  his  hands,  and  he  was 
then  astonished  to  find  how  they  had  anticipated  him. 

In  this  survey  of  Germany  at  the  opening  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  it 
has  become  evident  that  many  thit^  were  cohspuisg  to  produoe  a  revidt 
against  the  Roman  Church.  Such  a  revolt  would  be  the  more  formidable 
from  the  fact  that  the  Papacy  was  then  chiefly  dependent  on  Qermany 
for  its  revenues,  dnce  the  other  European  nations  had  succeeded  measor- 
ably  in  freeii^;  themselves  from  papal  exploitation.  The  princes  and  mer- 
chants, for  different  reasons,  were  very  restiess  under  this  spoliation  of  a 
people  of  whom  they  would  fun  have  been  the  despoilers.  This  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  revolt  from  the  Papacy  that  we  call  the  Refonnation 
— an  economic  and  political  struggle  at  bottom,  to  which  the  religious 
aspect  given  by  the  initial  quarrel  about  indulgences  was  merely  inci- 
dental The  revolt  would  have  occurred  had  Martin  Luther  never  lived. 
For  we  have  outgrown  Carlyle's  specious  one-man  theory  of  history,  and 
no  longer  believe  that  the  story  of  human  progress  is  nothing  more  than 
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the  biography  of  a  few  great  men.  The  old  notion  that  Luther  made  the 
R^oimation  is  probably  not  held  to-day  by  any  person  of  average  intel- 
figenoe.  At  most  he  only  led  and  directed  a  movement  that  was  inevitable. 
Germany  was  a  powder  mine,  ready  to  be  exploded  by  a  spark,  and  a 
spark  was  morally  certain  to  come  soon  from  some  quarter.^  As  it  fell 
out,  Luther's  theses  were  the  spark,  and  nobody  in  all  Europe,  except 
perhaps  the  Pope,  was  more  surprised  than  Luther  himself  by  the  violence 
of  the  resulting  explosion.  Y^hile,  therefore,  the  conditions  in  Germany 
were  such  that  some  great  struggle  in  the  Church  was  impending,  some 
momentous  change  certain  to  come,  the  character  of  the  change  and  the 
means  by  which  it  should  be  brought  about  were  not  even  conjectured. 
Every  great  movement  is  the  joint  product  of  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
great  man,  a  powerful,  molding  personality  concurring  with  a  silent, 
KfflsUess  tendency.  Of  no  movement  in  history  is  this  more  true  than  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  none  are  the  two  factors  more  distinctly  traceable. 
But  while  we  can  see  these  things  clearly,  from  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury  they  were  hidden.  Never  had  the  Roman  Church  seemed  to  be 
more  solid,  less  in  danger  of  formidable  attack  from  within  or  from  with- 
out. There  had  just  been  a  last  struggle  for  "  reform, "  and  an  ecumenical 
council,  the  fifth  Lateran,  had  been  summoned  to  give  effect  to  this 
demand  for  the  purification  of  the  Church.  As  usual,  the  cry  for  reform 
had  become  fainter  with  every  month  of  the  council's  sitting,  and  the 
body  was  dissolved  with  nothing  accomplished.  It  was  on  May  16, 1517, 
that  the  council  adjourned,  leaving  Leo  X  absolute  monarch  of  the 
(murch,  with  no  party  anywhere  capable  of  making  head  against  him. 
He  had  seemingly  no  future  opposition  to  fear.  And  it  was  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  very  year  that  the  storm  broke. 

1  "This  faUing  down  and  perishing  of  abuses  was  akeady  in  full  sweep  in  many 
parts  before  Luther's  doctrine  came;  for  all  the  world  was  so  tired  of  the  abuses 
of  the  clergy  and  so  hostile  to  them,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  would  be 
a  lamentable  perdition  in  the  German  land  if  Luther's  doctrine  did  not  come 
into  it,  so  that  the  people  might  be  instructed  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  obedience 
to  the  authorities.  For  they  would  not  endure  the  abuses  any  longer,  and  would 
have  a  change  right  off,  if  the  clergy  would  not  yield  or  stop,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  resistance.  It  would  have  been  a  disorderly,  stormy,  and  perilous  mutation 
or  chaiige  (as  Mtknser  be|^  it)  if  a  steadfast  doctrine  had  not  come  in  between, 
and  without  doubt  all  religion  would  nave  fallen  to  pieces,  and  Christians  become 
pure  Epicureans." — ^Luther  to  EUeotor  John  at  Speyer,  in  1629.  De  Wette, 
3:439. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  liAKINO  OF  ICABTIN  LUTEDBB 

In  the  initial  stage  of  the  German  Reformation,  Luther  was  the  chief 
actor,  and  up  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  we  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  trace  the  development  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  He 
was  bom  at  Eisleben,  November  10,  1483,  according  to  his  mother's 
ratiier  uncertain  recollection.  The  next  day  was  St.  Martin's  day,  and 
in  honor  of  that  saint  he  was  named  Martin  at  his  baptism  in  the  Petrus- 
Idrche,  where  the  font  used  is  still  shown.  His  father  was  named  John 
and  his  mother  Margaret.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  them  a 
noble  origin,  but  Luther  said  to  Melanchthon  in  after  years:  ^'I  am  a 
peasant's  son.  My  father,  my  grandfather,  all  my  ancestors,  were 
thorough  peasants.  My  father  was  a  poor  miner."^  Miner  he  may  have 
been  and  poor,  but  John  Luther  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  had 
an  honest  ambition  for  his  own  and  his  children's  advancement.  To  this 
end  he  and  his  wife  cheerfully  worked  together,  toiling  and  saving  as 
best  they  could,  and  as  the  years  went  on  they  prospered.  They  were 
decidedly,  almost  sternly,  pious;  the  home  discipline  was  very  severe; 
and,  what  is  rather  unusual,  the  mother  was  more  ready  with  the  rod 
than  the  father. 

When  Martin  was  only  six  months  old  his  parents  moved  to  Mansfeld, 
and  here  at  a  very  early  age  he  ^as  sent  to  school.  He  had  no  very 
pleasant  recollections  of  this  school,  where  he  learned  little  and  sometimes 
received  as  many  as  fifteen  floggings  in  a  single  day.  In  1497  he  was  sent 
to  Magdeburg,  where  he  spent  only  one  year,  and  then  to  Eisenach.  Here 
he  remained  four  years  in  the  Latin  school  of.the  parish  of  St.  George. 
Schools  like  this  were  numerous  in  Germany — there  were  then  no  fewer 
than  four  in  Eisenach — and  they  are  convincing  witness  to  the  already 

*  Letter  to  Melanchthon,  de  Wette,  4:33.  Luther  alwajrs  spoke  of  both  his 
parents  with  respect  and  affection,  but  especially  of  his  father.  On  the  day  that 
ne  heard  of  the  latter's  death  he  declared  to  Melanchthon  that  everything  that 
be  was  or  had  he  had  received  from  his  Creator  through  his  beloved  father. 
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developing  inieUectual  life  of  that  country.  Here  Luther  Ud  the  foim- 
datioa  of  his  subsequent  learning.  The  teacher  was  a  Cannelite  fritr 
named  John  Trebooius,  of  whom  it  is  related  tbat  he  always  took  off  his 
cap  on  entering  the  school,  in  honor  of  boys  out  of  whom,  m  he  sud, 
"God  might  make  rulers,  chancellorB,  doctors,  magifitTatag."  Out  of 
one  of  these  boys  God  did  indeed  make  the  greatest  man  of  his  generation. 
It  was  the  custom  at  Eisenach,  as  it  had  been  at  Magdeburg,  for  the 
scholars  to  nng  in  the  streets  and  receive  alms  from  the  citizens.  Aa  a 
boy  Luther  iiad  a  Hweet  alto  voice,  which  later  became  a  tenor,  and  on 
one  of  his  rounds  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Frau  Cotta,  the  wife  of  a 
well-to-do  citjzen,  who  invited  him  into  her  house  and  fed  him,  and  after- 
wards treated  him  as  an  inmate  of  her  family.  The  Cottahaua  is  still 
preserved  at  Eisenach,  the  first  story  being  now  a  Bierstvhe  ("To  what 
baseusesnkayweretum,Horatiol"),  while  the  upper  rooms  are  a  Luther 
museum.  The  little  cell  in  which  Luther  slept  makes  one  pity  the  school- 
boys  who  bad  worse  quarters.  This  life  at  Eisenach  the  reformer  always 
Spoke  of  with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  and  he  often  called  that  city  hia 
"beloved  town, " 

From  Eisenach  Luther  went  to  Erfurt,  a  lai^er  dty,  even  thai  boaating 
some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals 
in  Germany,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  of  a  celebrated  university, 
established  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VII  in  1379,  the  fifth  institution  oi  ha 
rank  to  be  founded  in  Germany.'  It  was  Joim  Luther's  ambition  to  fit 
his  son  for  the  practice  of  law,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  callings  of  ths 
age,  and  to  see  him  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld.  As 
the  miner  increased  in  wealth,  and  rose  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  town^ 
men  until  he  became  burgomaster  of  Mansf eld,  hie  desires  for  the  advances 
ment  of  his  son  were  quickened.  He  then  saw,  as  many  a  poor  man  has 
seen  since,  that  for  a  youth  of  strong  natural  abilities  the  shortest  way 
to  infiuence  and  power  is  through  halls  of  learning.  In  the  lecture  room, 
in  the  sharp  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  the  accidental  distinctions  erf 
wealth  and  birth  count  for  little,  and  the  young  men  are  esteemed  or 
despised  according  to  their  scholastic  attunments.  The  Gennao  peasant 
miglit  not  hope  easily  to  pass  the  line  that  separated  him  from  the  feudal 
nobility,  but  the  way  was  open  to  him  into  the  ranks  cd  the  aristocnw^ 
of  haters.  Distinction  in  learning  was  therefore  hardly  less  coveted  than 
distinction  in  arms. 

1  Thn  univnrdty  ot  Erfurt  waa  olowid  in  1816.  IaiUmt  ww  matrlonlated  m 
"MttrtinuR  Ijudher  ox  Mansfelt,"  and  irheo  he  took  hi»  ba«cmlaai«at«  deipve  tha 
imniii  Ih  Hpi'llKcl  Luder.  !□  Wittflaberg  he  waa  mfttrieuUtod  M  LOder.  TtM 
aiwIlinK  Luthor  dnctt  not  Appear  to  have  been  definitely  adopted  notil  1617,  thou^ 
ill  lliii  HurliMit  at  hii  letten  eituit,  under  date  of  April  23,  1007,  be  eiaiiB  bimsdf 
"l^utiT  MaTtitiuH  Luther,"  After  he  learned  Greek  h«  sometimeB  ngned  himself 
"MurtiiiUH  Eleuthorloa,"  but  thia  waa  merely  a  pun. 
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At  Erfurt  the  students  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  calling  them- 
advee  "poete,"  the  other  "philoeophera."  The  former  were  the  Hunmn- 
ista,  and  busied  themselves  with  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics — Greek 
TOB  not  yet  a  part  of  the  r^ular  university  course,  and  just  before  Luther 
entered  Erfurt  the  only  teacher  of  Greek  that  the  institution  boasted  had 
left.  The  "philosophers"  preferred  lope  and  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
Luther  waa  not  one  of  the  "poets,"  that  select  and  distinguished  body 
irtio  prided  themselves  on  the  Ciceronian  purity  of  their  Latin  and  made 
a  aerioua  bufflueas  of  writing  elegant  trifles.  But  he  was  not  deficient  In 
Latin;  he  was  an  appreciative  reader  of  VergU  and  Ovid  and  Cicero;  we 
hardly  know  how  much  it  dgnifies  that  he  took  with  him  into  the  mon- 
astery, as  hie  only  books,  his  Flautus  and  Vergil.  He  apparently  made 
DO  deep  impresfflon  on  the  university,  and  probably  but  for  his  later 
<fistinction  few  or  none  of  his  fellow  students  would  have  recalled  that 
while  amtmg  them  he  had  been  a  musician  and  a.  learned  "  philosopher. " 
In  the  numerouB  letters  l^t  to  poeterity  by  the  aapiring  Erfurt  Humanists, 
lua  name  ia  never  menticmed.  Melanchthon's  statement  that  Luther's 
talents  were  the  wcmder  of  the  univeraity  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
offidal  record  that  when  he  took  hia  baccalaureate  degree,  at  Michebnas, 
in  1502,  be  ranked  only  thirtieth  in  a  liat  of  fifty-aeven  candidates.  That 
is  respectable,  to  be  sure,  but  one  requires  the  vivid  imagination  of  a 
nlo^st  to  see  anything  of  startling  brilliancy  in  it.  He  did  better  on 
taking  his  Master's  degree,  at  Epipliany,  1505,  when  be  ranked  second 


During  these  years,  Martin  had  shown  no  special  predilection  for  a  life 
<tf  [uety.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in  any  marked  degree  wild  or 
ineli^ouB;  be  was  probably  just  about  the  average  youth.  It  was  only 
toward  the  close  of  hie  university  studies  that  the  religious  side  of  his 
oature  began  to  assert  itself.  In  his  wanderrngs  through  the  library,  he 
found  one  day  a  Latin  Bible.  He  had  never  before  seen  an  entire  Bible, 
ind  it  strongly  excited  his  interest  and  curiosity.  He  was  surprised  to 
End  how  big  a  book  it  was,  and  eagerly  turned  its  pages  and  read  the 
story  ot  Samuel.  This  story  is  told  by  all  the  biographers  of  Luther,  on 
the  authority  erf  Mathedus,  one  of  the  earliest,  who  for  some  time  Hved 
in  the  reformer's  family  and  obtuned  many  such  biographical  detfuls 
from  his  teacher's  own  lips.  The  most  recent  writers  are  inclined  to 
discredit  the  story  as  inhraently  incredible.  They  point  out  the  facts 
repuding  tibe  drculation  of  the  Bible,  both  Latin  and  vernacular,  aad 
tdl  us  that  Luther  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  himself  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  if  he  knew  no  more  about  the  Bible  than  this  anecdote 

It  is  not  necewary  to  discredit  the  incident,  however,  even  if  it  be 
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posBible  to  do  so;  and  that  is  difficult,  in  view  t^  the  fact  that  esBentullj 
the  same  thing  is  recorded  in  the  Table  Talk  as  spoken  by  Luther  himBelf  .* 
The  real  difficulty  ia  not  so  much  with  the  incident  as  with  the  intosncoa 
that  have  been  drawn  from  it.  Protestant  writers  have  often  aaaed  on 
the  occuirence  se  proof  of  the  darkneas  of  the  times,  of  the  indifFeienoe 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Scriptuns, 
and  have  by  comparison  exalted  the  work  of  the  reformers  in  their  trans- 
lation and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  What  the  incident  actually  provee 
is  merely  Luther's  own  peraonal  ignorance.  If  be  did  not  know  that  the 
passages  which  he  had  heard  read  in  church  did  not  constitute  the  whole 
Bible,  there  were  nevertheless  in  Germany  many  who  did  know  this.  EGs 
case  is  not  singular,  though  possibly  exceptional.  A  Frenoh  writer, 
Robert  Etienne,  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  France  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  represents  members  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  great 
theolo^cal  school  of  Paris,  as  not  knowing  the  relative  place  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  it  came  after  or  before  the  Old.  He  quotes  a  member 
of  the  school  as  saying,  "I  was  more  than  fifty  yeara  old  before  I  knew 
anyttung  about  the  New  Testament. " 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Luther's  feelings  of  wonder  and  pleaaure 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Bible  made  any  lasting  impression  on 
him.  His  father's  wish  that  he  should  become  a  lawyer  had  apparently 
been  his  own,  but  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  as  the  time  came 
when  by  entering  on  the  preparation  for  his  profession  he  should  fix  his 
occupation  for  life,  he  was  first  induced  to  consider  seriously  what  he  had 
all  along  accepted  as  matter  of  course.  The  most  accurate  information 
that  we  have  about  his  decision  to  become  a  monk  is  given  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  father,  in  I52I,  on  the  renunciation  of  his  vows.  He  says: 
"  It  is  almost  Bistecn  years  since  I  took  the  monastic  vowa,  without  your 
knowledge  or  consent.  ...  I  well  remember  telling  you  that  I  was  called 
through  a  terrible  apparition  from  heaven,  so  that,  when  face  to  face  with 
death,  I  made  the  vow ;  and  you  exclaimed, '  God  grant  it  was  not  an  appa- 
rition of  the  Evil  One  that  startled  you. ' "  *  This  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  stories  that  have  gathered  about  this  turning-point  in  his  life,  most 
of  which  have  their  legendary  character  stamped  plainly  upon  them, 
especially  the  tale  of  the  youthful  companion  stricken  down  at  his  ade  by ,-  \ 
a  bolt  of  li^tning,  and  his  vowing  in  his  terror,  "Help,  beloved  St.  Anna,  \ 
I  will  become  a  monk  I"   What  is  certain  is,  that  on  July  17, 1505,  Luther- 

'  Da  ieh  iwaniis  j&hrc  att  wur,  hatte  ich  noeh  keii 
e»  wSrea  Iceine  Evangelien  und  Epislolen  mohr,  deni 
Tischredeo.  No.  1743;  Mathedus.  first  sermon,  p.  3. 

'  Currie.  p.  87.  Letter  dated  November  21,  1621,  and  sent  to  John  Lutbw 
with  a  oopy  of  the  rpformer's  trBatiae  (/>e  Votit  MonaiHcit,  WItteDbers,  1621). — 
Dc  Wette.  2:I0O;e:26. 
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presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Augustinian  convent  in  Erfurt  and 
asked  admission  as  a  novice.* 

Not  only  did  John  Luther  question  the  genuineness  of  this  call,  but  he 
had  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved.*  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  parental 
authority,  and  of  the  obligation  of  the  fifth  commandment.  He  saw  the 
cherished  plans  of  years  shattered  in  a  moment,  the  sacrificee  and  toils  of 
both  parents  made  valueless  by  the  wilfulness  of  him  for  whom  they  had 
been  cheerfully  ^ven.  He  felt  that  whoever  else  might  despise  and  flout 
him,  his  son  owed  him  affection,  confidence  sjid  obedience.  And  in  later 
years  at  least,  perhaps  even  at  this  time,  Luther  felt  that  his  father  was 
right,  that  he  himself  had  sinned.  The  fact  that  he  went  to  the  convent 
so  secretly  and  suddenly  argues  an  uneasy  consdence;  but  the  Church 
tau^t  that  in  such  case  God  must  be  obeyed  rather  than  father  and 
mother.  Many  and  subtle  are  the  causes  that  go  to  the  molding  of  a 
hunuu)  life;  it  is  more  than  pnriiable  that  this  secret  sense  of  having  done 
an  unworthy  act,  as  well  as  the  remonbrance  of  his  father's  grief  and 
indignation,  made  the  monk's  frock  sit  uneasily  on  Luther  from  the  first. 
Nevertheless  he  supposed  his  decision  to  be  irrevocable:  "I  never  thought 
to  come  out  of  the  convent;  I  was  clean  dead  to  the  world,  until  God 
deemed  that  the  time  had  come,  and  Tetzel  with  his  indulgences  drove 
me." 

Once  in  the  monastery,  Luther  entered  heartily  into  its  duties.  We 
are  always  prone  to  exaggerate  everything  connected  with  the  early  life 
aS  a  great  man;  especially  if  he  has  sprung  fr6m  obscurity  do  we  magnify 
his  humble  origin  and  the  hardships  of  his  youth,  in  contrast  with  the 
Sfdendor  of  his  manhood.  Luther's  biographers  have  not  resisted  the 
temptation  to  make  him  everywhere  and  always  the  hero;  and  we  are 
often  at  no  little  lose  to  know  what  to  regard  as  sober  fact  and  what  to 
credit  to  an  amplifying  imagnation.  It  is  not  rash  to  believe  that  the 
Augustinians  were  pleased  to  receive  the  young  Master  of  Arte  into  their 
brotherhood.  Tins  would  have  been  natural,  and  agrees  well  with  what 
we  know  of  the  anxiety  of  the  different  orders  to  obtain  accesuons  to  their 
luks  of  promising  scholars.  But  we  cannot  ao  readily  accept  the  account 
that  repreeento  theee  monks  as  manifesting  the  coarsest  jealousy  and  ill- 
iriQ  toward  the  3n>ung  novice;  and  as  taking  delight  in  humiliating  him  by 
Eupoeing  on  him  the  most  dist^reeable  and  menial  taeks.  In  after  years 
Luther  made  no  mention  of  the  unkindness  of  his  brother  monks.    He  was 

'  ne  AngiintiTiimi*  were  a  oomparatively  new  order,  bavins  been  eatablished  by 
a sODrtitutioa  of  Benedict  XII.  May  15.  1339.— Mag.  Bull.  I:  237  iifq. 

*  JohD  Luther  took  a  characteristic  way  of  manifcatinfc  his  didpleasurp  with  hia 
Wd'i  oonduct.-  He  at  first  renounced  him  altogether,  but  frienda  intervened  and 
ha  was  ball  reoonoiled  to  Martin,  but  froin  that  time  resumed  the  familiar  du  in 
hto  q>«eoh  and  writing,  iDat«Bd  of  the  more  respectful  lie  which  ha  had  used  since 
Ui  Km  took  bi«  Ma«t«r'B  degree. 
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probably  treated  just  as  other  novices  vera  treated — nMbaaOj,  tha  mki 
of  the  monastery  were  not  relaxed  in  his  favor.  If  we  are  to  tnut  Lafttr^ 
own  recollections  of  that  time,  he  would  have  had  his  datUB  made  man 
burdensome  rather  than  lighter.  He  already  sfaowe  in  the  n 
trait  that  was  characterisUc  of  turn  through  life:  he  lived  In  tiie  p 
day,  perfuming  the  tasks,  bearing  the  burdens,  usng  the  o 
that  each  hour  brou^t  or  gi^geeted. 

There  was  a  time  when  Roman  Cathohc  writers  took  the  ground  thrt 
Luther  was  unfaithful  to  his  vows  in  the  nionasteiy — that  he  waa  never 
a  sincere  and  futhful  monk.  This  ground  they  have  abandtmed,  and  the 
later  writers  admit  that  his  monastic  life  was  most  exemplary.  JananB, 
the  most  learned  and  candid  of  Roman  historians,  r^w-'^tftinii  with  con- 
siderable plaumbility  that  Luther  never  had  a  genuine  "vooalaon"  to  the 
monastic  life,  but  entered  on  it  because  of  an  impetuous  lesotve  and 
continued  in  the  same  self-willed  spirit.  Hence  he  fdl  a  victim  to  an 
exaQ^erated  scrupulosity  of  consuence  and  subjected  himeedf  to  auster- 
ities not  warranted  by  liie  rules  of  his  order.  Indeed,  Luther  tdle  ua  tide 
himself:  "I  imposed  on  myself  additional  penancee;  I  devised  a  apeoial 
plan  of  discipline  for  myself.  The  seniors  in  my  Rule  objected  to  thia 
irregularity,  and  they  were  ri^t.  I  was  a  criminal  self'torUirer  and  self- 
destroyer,  for  I  imposed  on  myself  fastings,  prayers  and  vi^ls  beyond  my 
powers  of  endurance;  I  wore  myself  out  with  mortiGcatiraB,  wbieh  is 
nothing  less  than  self-murder. "  The  severity  of  hie  parents  toward  him 
in  his  youth  had  bred  in  him  a  great  fear  of  Ood,  but  no  love,  and  so  he 
was  forever  trying  to  appease  an  angry  Judge  by  his  own  ri^teousneea. 
"I  was  a  most  outrageous  believer  in  self -justification,  a  ri^t  presump- 
tuous seeker  of  salvation  through  works,  not  triisting  in  God's  ri^teons- 
ness,  but  in  my  own. "  And  so  he  came  actually  to  hate  God,  to  bathe 
the  very  ^ht  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  his  despair  tmiu^t  lum  to  the 
verge  (rf  auidde.' 

Ii>om  this  long  period  of  relig^us  anxiety  and  sinritUBl  unrest  Lutha 
came  out  at  last  with  stroi^  and  definite  convictaoos  as  to  the  v».y  of 
salvation  for  himself  and  others.  His  experience  was  not  enestially 
different  from  that  which  many  earnest-minded  men  have  passed  thiou^, 
both  before  and  since  his  time.  Many  have  had  the  same  consqiouaMas 
of  sin,  the  same  conceptionsof  the  holiness  of  God,  and  like  him  faaveaooght 
in  vain  to  quiet  the  heart  by  fasting  and  prayer,  by  mortifioatlon  of  the 

'  Lutlio''!  referentw  to  hid  monurtio  life  in  hia  later  miUnga  an  mumtntM 
nnd  (Ul  in  the  wme  key.  Bee  LDS,  40:  64,  73;  4S:  30e.317;  49:  SOO^H;  Cam.  on 
Gal.  1:  107.  Perhapi  the  most  charaoterifltio  uttennoe  U  this:  Wakr  iaU,  «A« 
fiommer  Manch  Inn  iA  mnut,  und  n  patrtnge  mrinen  Ondm  paAoUffi,  du  Uk 
tagtn  dar:  itt  jt  ein  Mttnai  am  Himmel  jbommm  dureh  Mllndiarti,  to  ^BoBt  M  MmA 
Mann  kommen  tem.    31: 373. 
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fleeh  and  humiliAtioD  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  so  much  with  his  spiritual 
troubles,  grest  as  they  were,  as  with  the  maimer  in  which  he  was  reUeved 
of  them,  that  the  worid  is  concerned.  This  was  lai^y  by  the  help  of 
judicious  friends.  Even  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurt  he  was  not  the  only 
man  who  had  painfully  groped  in  the  Hurlfnngi  and  after  long  search  had 
found  light.  In  his  novitiate  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  an  old 
monk,  who  was  to  be  his  mentor  and  guide.  It  was  this  monk  who  finrt 
reminded  him  that  dn  is  fully  remitted  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ. 
Ee  called  Luther's  attention  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  especially  to  the 
clause,  "I  believe  in  the  foipvenesa  of  sina."  This,  he  said,  woe  not 
merely  a  remisdon  of  sins  generally,  but  of  our  own  sins  as  well.  It  was 
the  forgiveness  of  «ns,  as  opposed  to  the  painful  expiation  of  them;  for- 
^veness,  not  on  account  of  our  own  works  of  sattsfactioQ,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  atonement  and  interceswon. 

This  teaching  of  the  monk  was  fortified  by  that  of  John  von  StaupitE, 
the  vicar-general  of  the  Auguatiniana  for  Germany.  This  man  is  the  first 
whose  name  is  associated  with  Luther's  religjous  history.  He  was  a  man 
of  gentleness,  dmpUcJty  and  religious  earnestness;  learned  himBclf  and  a 
lover  of  learning;  but  that  which  gave  him  his  peculiar  qualification  to 
minister  to  distressed  souls  was  the  fact  that  he  had  learned  by  his  own 
azperienee,  "that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  even  of  those  who  are  great, 
real  annera,  and  deserving  of  utter  condemnation."  He  gave  his  young 
fiiend  a  Bible.  Luther  had  evidently  found  the  right  school;  his  friends 
were  such  as  he  needed;  the  phrase  "The  just  shall  Uve  by  faith" 
became  fixed  in  his  mind,  afterwards  to  be  better  understood;  he  became 
a  student  of  the  Bible,  of  Augustine,  and  of  some  of  the  later  and 
more  evangelical  schoolmen;  and  gradually  he  worked  his  way  into  the 
light. 

Luther  was  ordained  priest  on  May  2,  1507.  His  father  was  prevailed 
upon  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  probably  held  at  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral.  A  banquet  followed  in  the  evening,  after  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and  Luther  tried  to  draw  from  his  father  some  expression  of 
iqqnovat  of  his  course.  "Father,"  said  the  young  monk,  "what  was  the 
reason  of  your  objecting  to  my  deeire  to  become  a  monk?  Why  were  you 
so  displeased  then,  and  it  may  be  not  reconciled  yet?  It  is  such  a  peaceful 
and  godly  life  to  live,"  The  sturdy  old  man  replied,  "Didat  thou  never 
bear  that  a  son  must  be  obedient  to  hia  parents?"  And  then,  turning  to 
the  company  he  continued,  "And  you,  learned  men,  did  you  never  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  mother'?"  "In 
q»te  of  this,  the  most  powerful  word  I  ever  heard  out  of  a  humsn  mouth." 
wrote  the  reformer  in  later  years,  "I  persevered  in  my  own  rightentisnesa, 
uid  despised  you  aa  being  only  a  man.  .  .  .     Had  I  known,  I  would  have 
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BuSoed  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  acted  as  I  did.   For  my  yam  m 
not  worth  such  deception.'" 

Ordination  to  the  priesthood  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  impiA  pnmotian 
of  Luther.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  profesBonlup  ia  the  new 
university  cd  Wittenberg,  an  institution  founded  in  IfiOS  by  Eteotor 
Frederick  III  of  Saxony,  sumamed  by  his  friends  the  Wiob,  by  Us  "»^"ww 
the  Fox.  This  new  foundation  was  largely  a  matter  of  fomily  pride^ 
Ducal  Saxony,  at  the  division  of  territory  between  two  sons  (Albot  and 
Ernest)  of  a  former  Saxon  Duke,  had  L^piig,  and  Electoral  Sazmy,  too» 
must  have  its  university.  But  though  Frederick  was  on  learning  bent^ 
he  had  a  frugal  mind;  the  new  institution  must  cost  the  least  sum  p 
So  he  chose  for  its  home  Wittenberg,  a  little  town  of  three  tT 
people,  "  on  the  confines  of  civilization, "  as  Luther  described  it,  mean  in 
appearance  and  insignificant  amoi^  German  cities.  It  was  not  a  very 
promieing  site  for  a  university,  in  most  respects,  but  an  J 
cloister  was  situate  there,  part  of  which  could  be  used  for  lecture  r 
while  the  brothers  of  the  order  could  furnish  most  of  the  faculty,  i 
the  faculty  of  theology,  of  which  Staupitz  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
head.  It  was  an  arrangement  that  did  honor  to  the  Elector's  thrift.  In 
this  Auguatinian  convent  Luther  now  found  a  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
with  occasional  brief  interruptions  only.  While  it  continued  to  be  a  con- 
vent, he  continued  to  Uve  in  it  as  a  monk;  afterwards  he  and  his  faouly 
occupied  it,  by  favor  of  the  Elector,  who  finally  gave  it  to  him. 

The  young  professor,  not  having  as  yet  taken  his  degree  in  tlieology, 
begau  his  work  with  the  nominal  title  of  professor  of  philosoi^;  he  lec- 
tured on  the  Dialectics  and  Physics  of  Aristotle,  as  had  been  done  lE 
every  university  in  Europe  for  four  hundred  years.  But  it  is  to  be  IxmM 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  univeisities  had  been  founded  m^nly  with  the 
view  of  promoting  theological  learning,  and  that  a  knowledge  <^  Aristotle 
formed  the  indispensable  bads  of  all  theological  training.  It  was  not, 
however,  philosophy  but  theology  that  really  interested  Luther  and  that 
he  actually  taught,  whatever  the  name  of  his  cbair.  His  work  at  Wittett- 
bet^  suffered  only  one  interruption  before  the  beginning  of  his  work  as 
reformer:  about  a  year  after  hia  appointment  to  the  faculty,  lie  was  trans- 
ferred for  a  short  time  to  Erfurt,  and  then  was  sent  to  Rome  on  bus- 
ness  in  beh^f  of  his  order,  pending  in  the  papal  court.*    This  must  be 

'  Lstt«r  alresdy  cited :  Currie.  p.  87,  eto. 

<  The  euujt  time,  as  well  as  the  lengtti  of  tnis  jouniay,  is  unknown  to  UB.  We  ' 
only  know  that  it  occurrod  hptweeo  September  10,  1510.  when  lather  wmi  In 
Brfiirt,  and  May  S,  1613.  when  he  wns  a^ain  in  Wittflnberit.  In  a  tract  written 
Id  1&46,  Luther  opealu  of  being  in  Milan  in  ISIO,  but  after  ao  Ions  an  interval 
ho  mi^t  easily  make  a  mistake  of  a  year  in  bia  dat«.  Re  was  surprised  to  find 
the  Ambroaian  rite  practised  at  Milan,  so  that  he  oould  not  oelebrale.  LDB  S3! 
424.  Cf.  Theodor  Else,  Ltilher't  Reiai  naeh  Rim,  Berlin,  1899;  Eausrath,  dfortte 
Luthsr't  RMnMri,  B^m,  18M. 
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ngkided  as  by  all  meaoa  the  most  aignificaut  and  influential  of  all  that 
befel  Luther  during  this  period  of  preparation.  When  we  remember  that 
the  whole  active  life  of  this  man  was  lived  within  a  little  bit  of  Germany, 
not  lATger  in  area  than  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  on  only  one 
other  occasion  in  his  entire  life  did  he  emei^  from  this  seclusion  into  the 
great  world  and  get  a  glimpse  <^  men  and  things  more  than  merely  local 
and  provindal,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  this  journey  in  its  true,  epoch- 
making  meaning,  as  regards  his  mental  and  spiritual  development. 
]  The  journey  was  made  in  the  company  of  another  monk,  and  on  foot. 
/Fran  scattered  references  to  his  experiences  in  his  Table  Talk  and  lat«r 
writings,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  his  itinerary,  at  least  so  far  as  to  map 
(Nit  the  general  route  and  name  the  chief  stopping  places.  He  went  by 
way  of  Austria,  as  the  custom  was  being  entertained  at  the  monasteries, 
irtuoh  were  to  be  found  every  few  miles  in  any  direction  all  over  Europe — 
at  those  of  his  own  order  by  preference,  at  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican 
convent  in  the  absence  of  his  own.  He  is  most  reminiscent  of  Italy,  and 
we  leam  accordingly  that  he  passed  by  way  of  Padua,  Bologna,  Rorence 
and  Siena  to  Rome;  and  after  transacting  his  business  in  that  city,  he 
returned  by  way  of  Milwi  and  Switzerland.  Years  afterwards  he  talked 
with  his  friends  of  the  woiks  of  the  Italian  painters  that  he  saw  at  Flor^ 
oice,  and  though  he  was  no  student  of  art,  then  or  afterwards,  he  appears 
to  have  appreciated  the  significance  of  what  he  saw  quite  as  well  as  the 
average  traveler  in  Italy  to-day.  Some  of  the  cathedrals  roused  in  him 
anoti<Mis  of  wonder  and  awe,  especially  the  great  marble  pile  of  Milan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  this  tour  to  Luther,  as  part  of  the 
edture  of  mind  and  taste,  was  beyond  computation,  more  to  him  than  a 
whole  year  at  the  best  university  of  his  time  for  the  broadening  of  hia 
mind,  his  sympathies,  his  knowledge  even. 
But  it  was  the  s[nritual  result  of  this  experience  that  was  of  greatest 
I  vihie.  To  it  we  may  directly  trace  his  ultimate  emancipation  from  the 
'  fa«m"*«l«  of  mectieval  supeistitioQ,  and  his  progress  into  a  clearer  appre- 
hai8i<m  of  the  gospel  teaching.  At  first  he  was  full  of  what  he  supposed 
tobepurereligjousemotion.  When  heapproached  thecityand  obtained 
Ua first  view  of  it,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  exclaimed,  "Hail,  holy  Rome!" 
In  the  city  iie  went  from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  visWid  all  the  holy  places. 
"I  too  ma  at  Rome  like  a  dead  saint,  running  through  all  the  churches 
■nd  CTypts,  believing  all  the  lies  tliat  were  told,  with  all  their  atench." 
He  said  masses  in  the  churchA  at  every  opportunity,  and  lamented  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  not  already  dead,  that  he  might  aviul  himself 
<tf  the  indulgences  everywhere  ofTercd  to  get  them  out  of  purgatory.  A 
■pecul  indulgence  was  promised  then  as  now  to  all  who  should  ascend  cm 
their  knees  the  Santa  Scala,  which  tradition  says  was  the  marble  staircase 
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in  mate's  pal&ce,  which  our  Lord  asceodcd  when  brought  before  the 
Romfln  procurator.    Luther  duly  attempted  the  task,  but  halfway  up  1 
there  flashed  through  his  mind  the  words,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  tl 
and  for  the  first  time  he  fully  apprehended  their  meaoiug.   He  rose  to  his  \ 
feet  and  walked  back  down  the  stairs  and  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
knowing  what  it  was  to  be  a  free  man,  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  the  wonL*  • 

Still,  we  must  not  ima^e  that  Luther  was  fully  conscious  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  him.  He  was  disturbed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in 
Rome,  but  his  futh  in  the  Church  and  its  system  was  not  at  that  time 
seriously  affected.  He  was  receiving  impresdons  that  were  to  have  great 
weight  with  him  later,  as  he  himself  testifies:  "I  would  not  have  missed 
seeing  Rome  for  a  hundred  thousand  gulden;  for  I  might  have  felt  some 
apprehension  that  I  had  done  injustice  to  the  Pope  .  .  .  but  as  we  see,  so 
we  speak.  "*  The  unbelief,  levity  and  immorality  of  the  priests  whom  he 
met  shocked  him;  and  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  convinced  him  that  the 
common  saying  was  trae,  "If  there  was  a  hell,  Rome  was  built  on  it." 
Julius  II,  the  Pope  of  this  day,  was  absent  from  the  city  and  Luther  prob- 
ably did  not  see  him,  but  he  saw  more  than  enough  of  cardinals  and  prel- 
ates who  led  scandalous  lives.  The  highest  dignitaries  jested  about  the 
holiest  things;  he  saw  priests  performing  the  mass  in  indecent  haste,  and 
perverting  the  very  words  of  consecration;  he  saw  the  greed,  the  luxury, 
the  venality,  the  ill-concealed  infidelity  of  high  and  low  in  the  Church. 
But  yet  he  saw  as  one  who  does  not  see  ;*  only  later  did  the  full  dgnificanoe 
of  it  come  home  to  him. 

Returning  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theoh^ 
and  entered  upon  the  real  work  of  his  life.  He  shrank  from  the  reepoo- 
obility  of  lecturing  on  the  Scriptures,  and  of  preaching,  for  with  all  tua 
later  self-sufficiency,  he  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  suffered  from  extrrane 
diffidence  of  his  own  powers  and  qualifications.  In  after  years  he  showed 
his  friends  a  pear  tree  in  the  garden  where  he  debated  the  matter  with 
Staupitz,  who  wished  him  to  take  the  chur  that  the  general  had  hitherto 
hdd  in  the  univeraty  and  become  the  head  of  the  theological  faculty. 
Luther  objected  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  a  Doctor;  the  reply  was  that 
God  needed  young  and  vigorous  Doctors.     But  be  was  sickly  and  the 

'  This  iDcidaot  ia  first  related  by  Q.  Mylius,  id  an  exixMitioii  of  HomuiB,  pub- 
lished at  Jena  in  IE95;  but  he  says  that  he  had  it  from  ao  autograph  MS.  OS  the  r«- 
forroer'a  boq.  Dr.  Paul  Luther,  who  had  hoard  bis  fattier  T^t«  the  story  in  tho 
yrar  1544.     ESstlia.  I:  98.  719. 

*  Tuchredcn.  No.  2964.  This  he  repeated  with  much  emphaaU  on  several 
occasions.  The  entire  ancouDt  of  his  Italian  experience  is  most  intereatina.  Of 
the  iTiBTiy  referencea  to  them  in  later  year^.  the  following  are  the  moat  aivninoaDtt 
LDS.  31;  327;  40:  284. 

'  Not  only  did  Luther's  visit  to  Rome  have  little  imaediate  effeot  on  him.  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  especially  insensible  t^  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  love 
of  beauty  in  its  intellectual  life.     He  could  only  feel  the  moral  poverty  of  th»-- 
city.    See  Hausrath.  jifiirtin  l/ulher'K  Romfahrt,  p.  33. 
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burden  would  kill  him  in  a  year.  "Very  well  then,  in  God's  name/' 
answered  Staupitz,  ''the  Lord  has  large  affairs  in  hand  and  he  needs  wise 
men  up  yonder.  *'  He  was  too  poor,  and  could  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  new  degree;  the  Elector  had  offered  to  pay  for  him.^  Only  the  Holy 
Ghost  could  make  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  that — it  was  his  duty  to  obey  his  superior,  and  his  superior  com- 
manded him  to  be  a  Doctor.  After  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said ;  it  became  to  him  a  call  from  God.  But  this  entrance  on  a  new  career 
brought  him  into  perplexities  and  anxieties  of  all  kinds.  He  afterwards 
said,  ''Had  I  known  what  I  now  know,  not  ten  horses  could  have  dragged 
me  to  it." 

The  new  degree  freed  Luther  from  all  restrictions,  and  gave  him  the 
right  to  teach  theology  openly.  Besides  adding  weight  to  his  words  with 
others,  it  gave  him  the  strength  that  comes  to  every  man  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  the  recognized  right  to  teach.  The  Doctor's  oath 
then  required  all  candidates  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
i^rain  from  teaching  doctrines  condenmed  by  the  Church  and  offensive 
to  pious  ears.  This  oath  was  not  to  him  a  mere  formality;  in  his  pro- 
foundly serious  way,  he  put  his  heart  into  every  word  of  it.  It  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  his  mind;  it  was  his  warrant  and  justification 
when  he  saw  the  strife  and  confusion  that  his  teaching  produced — it  was 
his  oath  that  constrained  him  to  speak;  he  could  not  innocently  remain 
silent.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  he  received  his  d^ree  he  wrote,  "But 
I,  Martin  Luther,  am  thereunto  called  and  forced,  that  I  must  become  a 
Doctor  without  my  thanks,  from  pure  obedience;  then  I  had  to  take  the 
Doctor's  office,  and  I  swear  and  vow  by  my  best  beloved  Scriptures  to 
I^each  and  teach  truly  and  purely.  In  such  teaching  the  papacy  fell  in 
my  way  and  would  keep  me  from  it."^  Even  the  papacy  could  not 
be  permitted  to  stand  against  his  oath. 

Nearly  all  teachers  who  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  world  have 
begun  yotmg.  Those  who  have  called  them  to  the  office  of  teacher  have 
not  waited  until  they  became  deeply  learned  in  the  science  they  were 
expected  to  teach,  wisely  content  with  general  qualifications,  knowing 
tiiat  the  acquisition  of  special  knowledge  by  a  man  of  earnestness  and 
power  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  young  Doctor  Martin  was  not  yet, 
it  may  be,  a  great  theologian,  but  he  was  a  great  teacher.  He  began  his 
lectures  with  the  Psalms,  and  we  still  possess  his  manuscript  notes  of  the 
lectures,  of  no  great  exegetical  value  now,  to  be  sure,  but  witnessing  to  his 

I  Ab  a  monk,  Luther  had  no  money  of  his  own,  and  his  order  may  have  had  no 
funds  that  could  be  properly  used  for  such  a  purpose.  A  receipt  is  extant  in 
Lather's  own  handwriting,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  Meotor's  generosity 
in  his  behalf.    De  Wette,  1:  11. 

>LDS.  39:256. 
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industry  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  now  b^;an  to  stodj  mA- 
ously  the  ori^n&I  languages'  and  teirts  of  the  Scriptures,  no  hmger  ocntit 
with  the  Vulgate,  though  that  of  necessity  continued  for  aaias  time  to  In 
the  bams  of  his  actual  work. 

Soon  Luther  began  to  lecture  on  the  epistles,  especially  R^imiwif  Mid 
GalstJanB.*  These  writings  he  so  exphuned  that  a  new  lig^t  of  doetrine 
seemed,  after  a  long  dark  night,  to  rise.  He  showed  the  diSerenes  betwoeo 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  between  salvation  by  works  and  salvation  by 
faith.  He  recalled  the  minds  of  men  to  Christ,  and,  like  another  B^rtist, 
pointed  out  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  ffins  of  the  mx^  It 
is  thus  that  Melanchthon  describes  him,*  looking  back  and  reoaOing  his 
work  after  his  death;  and  thia  summary  of  hia  work  as  a  theologloal  Imv 
turer  is  shown  to  be  accurate  by  the  writings  that  he  produced  daring 
the  years  from  1512  to  1517.  This  was  the  busiest,  and  in  lomfl  reopeela 
the  happiest,  part  of  Luther's  life.  He  had  no  idea  of  winning  distinctioi) 
outside  of  his  limited  Wittenberg  sphere.  Not  ambition,  but  a  smae  of 
daily  duty,  inspired  him  and  kept  him  futhful  to  his  numerous  tuka.  la 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Lange,  under  date  of  October  26,  1516,  he  at^:  "I 
have  almost  continuously  need  of  two  secretaries ;  for  I  do  nothing  dss  all 
day  long  but  write  letters.  I  am  preacher  to  the  convent;  I  read  pn>iyet» 
at  table;  I  am  pastor  and  parish  minister,  director  of  studies,  the  pior's 
vicar,  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds  of  Utzkau,  counsel  to  tba  inns  of  Hera- 
berg  at  Torgau,  lecturer  on  St.  Paul,  and  commentator  on  the  Psalms." 
He  says  that  he  had  rarely  tune  to  repeat  the  prescribed  dtuly  prayeia,  m 
to  mng  a  hymn.' 

Luther  could  not  at  once  free  himself  from  traditional  methods  of 
tiiinking  and  feeling.  Indeed,  in  many  respects  he  never  did  escape  from 
the  past.  All  his  life,  to  some  extent  at  least,  he  followed  the  """tJ"  of 
the  allegorical  expositora,  and  often  gave  fanciful  interpretationa  of 
Scripture.  But  from  the  first  his  leaning  was  toward  that  which  was  beat 
and  moat  spiritual  in  the  Church.  His  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  his 
personal  experience,  inclined  him  toward  the  mystics.  Tbxar  notions  ot 
the  reality  of  coomiunion  with  Ood,  th«r  yearning  for  a  complete  mib- 
misdon  to  Qod's  will,  their  subordination  of  form  to  spirit  in  worship  and 
service — all  exactly  corresponded  with  his  own  sense  of  the  fitneee  of 

'  Yst  hit  ftttvumeiita  must  hsTs  been  very  stiKht  at  thia  tima,  for  m  late  at 
Febniaty  IS,  1618.  he  oonfeaaea  to  his  rriend  Lange  that  be  oanoot  write  tbe  Qmk 
ohanotan.  De  Wette.  1:  34.  He  hod,  however,  acquind  a  grnt  knoiriedfe 
(d  Um  ooiit«Dt  of  Boriptura  and  oould  turn  to  any  test.     Tinhraden,  No.  78. 

*Tbe  leotuiM  on  Oalatiani  were  published  by  Luther  in  1519,  bat  tfaoM  OD 
Roman*  rtrntimd  in  MS.  and  were  long  lost  aight  ot,  but  were  diaoOTered  and  pub- 
lldied  in  1908,  and  have  oontribut«d  muoh  to  our  knowledce  of  tb«  rafonDw'i 
eariy  derdopmeot. 

'  CR  6:  leo. 

'Carrie,  p.  10;  Do  Wette,  2:  41. 
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things.  He  earn  in  John  Tauler,  the  great  mystic  preacher  of  StrasBburg, 
ahnost  a  model  theolo^an.  He  published  (and  it  waa  his  first  publican 
tion)  the  "German  Theology,"^  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Tauler,  saying  of  it:  "I  have  not  come  across  a  book,  next  to  the 
Scriptures  and  St.  Austin,  from  which  I  have  learned  and  shall  learn  more 
about  Ood,  Christ,  man  and  all  things. "  The  book  was  a  revelation  to 
him.  Working  alone,  and  in  comparative  seclusion,  he  had  felt  that  his 
views  were  singular;  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  pleased  surprise  that  he 
found  they  had  berai  taught  by  predeceasoia.  He  sent  the  little  book  to 
his  friend  Spalatin,  as  a  specimen  of  "pure,  solid,  ancient  theology,"  and 
he  several  times  quotes  it  in  his  sermons  of  that  time. 

But  irtiile  in  feeliog  and  sentiment  he  was  a  mystic,  in  theology  Luther 
was  a  fcdlower  of  Augustine.  In  1516,  at  Wittenberg,  he  presided  at  the 
discussion  of  certun  theses  in  which  Augustine's  central  doctrines  were 
defraided.  These  theses  were,  in  substance,  taken  from  his  own  lectures. 
They  teach  the  helplessness  of  the  human  will,  and  man's  absolute 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God:  "Mao,  the  grace  of  God  excluded,  can 
by  no  means  keep  God's  conunandment,  neither  can  he  prepare  himself 
for  grace,  either  from  eongruity  or  condignity;  but  necraearily  remains 
in  sin."  "The  will  of  man,  without  grace,  is  not  free,  but  is  enslaved 
though  not  willingly."  The  same  doctrine  he  taught  in  a  fragment  of  one 
of  his  lectures,  now  extant.  He  was  an  Augustinian,  or,  as  we  now  say,  a 
Calvinist.  In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  fact,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  certwn  theological  opinions  have  a  dominating  infiuence. 
They  do  not  stand  alone,  but  determine  the  attitude  of  those  who  hold 
them  to  other  associated  opinions.  Luther's  Augustinian  theology,  there- 
fore, long  before  his  controversy  ^th  the  papacy  began,  separated  him 
from  that  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  which  Augustin- 
ianism  was  inctonpatible.  And  in  lus  day  the  trend  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  practice  was,  as  it  long  had  been,  away  from  Augustine. 

Some  men  are  mystics  by  nature,  and  a  man  might  be  an  Ai^ustinian 
in  one  age  as  well  as  in  another;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  any  age, 
both  types  of  Christian  doctrine  might  not  be  united  in  the  same  man. 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  furnishes  an  example  of  such  com- 
bination; Pascal,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  furnishes  ano^er.  It  was 
nothing,  therefore,  in  his  environment  that  made  Luther  either  a  mystic 
or  an  Augustinian.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  antagonism  to  Aristotle 
and  ttie  Bcfaolastia  theology.  It  was  no  mere  natural  antipathy  that  made 
him  write  letters,  as  he  said,  "full  of  blasphemies  and  curses  against 
Aristotle  and  Porphyry  and  the  sententiaries, "  or  that  made  him  speak 
n  an  imperfeot  H8.,  uid  a  more 
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of  Aristotle  as  "that  actor,  who,  in  his  Greek  mask,  has 
Cburch";or  that  made  him  say,  "  If  Aristotle  had  not  been  flesh,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  the  devil.'"  No  one  could  write  in  that 
way  of  an  ancient  philosopher  unless  he  had  a  personal  grievance.  Luther 
had  a  grievance,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  being  tired  of  Aristotle.  There 
was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  world  had  had  too  much  of  him.  Thia 
feeling  was  symptomatic;  it  was  such  a  feeling  da  men  always  have  whea 
thoy  are  beginning  to  siiake  themselves  loose  from  old  and  long-nigning 
modes  of  thought.  They  will  not  only  abandon  them,  but  abandon  them 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  How  often  has  the  worid,  conadotu  of 
its  woes,  hailed  some  new  light  aa  a  morning  star  that  was  to  usher  in  the 
longed-for  <]ay;  watched  it  with  eager  eyes,  and  followed  it  with  p&liesit 
feet,  until,  at  last,  convinced  that  it  is  only  some  wanderer  moving  in  a 
narrow  earth  orbit,  men  have  turned  away  from  it  in  the  bittemeea  of 
despair.    To  the  Middle  Ages  Aristotle  was  such  a  light. 

The  explanation  of  Aristotle's  great  influence  on  the  medieval  Church 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  and  ia  and 
always  is  to  be  the  great  expounder  of  the  laws  of  thought.  It  has  been 
more  than  two  thousand  years  since  he  wrote,  and  no  essential  point  in 
this  teaching  has  been  impeached  and  no  really  fruitful  addition  to  his 
work  has  been  made.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  constantly  recurring  illusions 
of  men  that,  if  they  only  had  the  right  method  of  reasoning  and  investi- 
gation, they  might  ascertain  and  demonstrate  all  truth.  Aristotle  was 
supposed  to  have  furnished  that  method.  By  analysis  and  ayntheds,  by 
induction  and  deduction,  by  the  magic  power  of  the  syOof^sm,  all  thin^ 
were  to  be  revealed.  But  gradually  the  medieval  world  came  to  accept 
and  apply  only  one  part  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  deduction.  Starting 
from  universally  accepted  principles,  the  theologian  exercised  his  ingenu- 
ity in  deducing  from  those  principles  whatever  might  be  logically  inferred 
from  them,  and  these  inferences  were  held  to  be  demonstrated  truths. 

Luther  had  been  trained  in  this  method  and  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  results.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  began 
to  break  away  from  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  and  came  to  repudiate  tlie 
scholastic  method  and  its  results  with  all  the  energy  of  his  intense  nature, 
and  to  contend  against  both  with  the  full  vigor  of  a  vocabulary  peculiarly 
rich  in  terras  of  opprobrium.  Not  Aristotle,  but  Paul,  he  contended, 
should  be  the  philosopher  of  Christiana;  but  he  meant :  Paul  as  interpreted 
by  Augustine.  In  his  early  monastic  life  he  had  put  all  his  confidence  in 
his  own  good  deeds — his  austerities,  his  prayers,  his  devout  reception  of 
the  sacraments — now  he  came  to  believe  that  man  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  in  the  work  of  salvation;  all  is  of  God's  grace.   Man  has  been  so  cot- 

■  Letter  to  John  Lanse,  Februaiy  8,  1610.     De  Wetto,  1:  IS. 
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ruptod  by  an  that  he.has  no  freedom  of  will,  and  all  his  actions  are  the 
ananations  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  therefore  in  God's  sight  are  neither 
more  nor  lees  thaji  sin.  We  are  justified  in  the  eight  of  God  only  through 
faith  in  Christ,  whose  atoning  worii  is  thus  appropriated  by  ub,  so  that 
his  righteousness  becomes  ours.  Luther  could  see  no  possibility  of  the 
forgtvenesB  of  sins  save  in  this  way,  but  through  faith  the  possibilities  of 
forgiveness  became  boundlesa:  "We  put  on  the  garment  of  his  righteous- 
nesB,  which  covers  our  guilt  and  our  condition  of  perpetual  sinfulness, 
and  furtiiermore  makes  up  in  superfluity  for  all  human  shortcomings; 
hence,  when  we  believe,  we  need  be  no  longer  tormented  in  our  con- 
sciences."^ Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  often  came  perilously  near 
to  antmomianism:  "Be  a  anner,  and  sin  right  boldly,  but  believe  still 
more  boldly  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  is  the  vanquisher  of  sin.  .  .  .  From 
the  Lamb  that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  sin  will  not  separate  men, 
even  though  they  should  commit  fornication  a  thousand  times  a  day  and 
murders  as  frequently."*  Though  these  words  admit  of  an  explana- 
tion that  makes  them  true,  they  might  easily  be  taken  by  a  careless  reader 
as  an  encoun^ement  to  persevere  in  a  life  of  outrageous  sin,  secure  in  the 
faith  that  juatifiesi  And  if  Luther  did  not  in  these  early  years  go  to  his 
most  indefensible  extremes  of  statement,  his  teaching  was  already  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  orthodoxy  and  of  still  more  doubtful  propriety.  In 
July,  1517,  sevend  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  on 
indulgences,  he  preached  at  Dresden,  by  invitation  of  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  and  insisted  in  his  sermon  that  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  insured  salvation,  and  that  nobody  who  possessed  this  faith 
need  doubt  his  own  salvation.  The  Duke  said  afterwards  at  table  that 
"he  would  give  a  great  deal  not  to  have  heard  this  sermon,  which  would 
only  make  the  people  presumptuous  and  mutinous." 

In  the  nine  years  in  which  he  continued  hia  professorial  work  at  Witten- 
berg, Luther  was  constantly  gaining  in  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and 
<rf  the  town,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  much  of  a  reputation 
elsewhere,  save  possibly  at  Erfurt.  At  the  same  time  he  was  advancing 
in  his  order,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  stand  one  day  at  its  head.  In  1515 
he  was  made  provincial  vicar,  and  was  required  to  superintend  eleven 
convents.  Next  year  he  made  a  visitation  of  them,  and  set  them  in  order 
^th  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  firmness  that  won  for  him  both  respect 


_  ^_.    .    .  .0  that  he  will  not 

d  cannot  look  upon  us  differently  than  thou«h  wc  were  his  own  dear  Son  him- 
If,  full  of  justice,  holinesa  and  iDQOcence."     Walch  (Hslle)  6:  87S. 
'Btta  peceaior  tt  ptcca  foriiler,  »ed  /ortiia  fide  et  gaiide  in  Chruto,  qui  vicUir  etl 
ecoti,  nunUt  et  rmmdi;  peccandum  at,  guam  diu  ate  aumut,  etc.     De  Wettc.  2 :  37. 
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and  pruae.  In  December,  1516,  he  issued  lus  fint  ori^nal  book,  ■  Btlll' 
treatise  on  the  seven  penitential  PsakDa,  of  no  great  significanae,  wrc  tat 
tlie  fact  that  it  pvea  emphasifi  to  hia  growing  eat«em  for  the8orqitan% 
and  hia  increasing  tendency  to  make  th^  study  and  expoaitioa  the  port 
woik  of  his  life. 

We  have  followed  Luther  to  the  point  wheie  he  standa  jnat  at  tlw 
entrance  of  hia  larger  public  career;  hia  next  atep  wiD  implicate  Um  in  m 
contest  in  which  he  will  have  all  Europe  aa  spectators.  /  Aa  W6  loak  vpaa 
him,  he  is  an  eamest-minded,  reli^oua  man;  his  learning  is  Tariod,  birt 
sot  |Ht>found  or  accurate.  Circumstances,  however,  have  led  htm  to  pre 
special  attention  to  the  questions  that  will  be  involved  in  the  eonuag 
controversy.  They  have  come  to  him  as  a  matt^  of  pnawial  experioue; 
he  has  painfully  thoi^t  them  through  and  understands  ti 
he  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  age ;  he  is  in  revolt  agunat  old  n 
and  authoritiea,  and  has  conceived  a  pasdonate  love  for  ai 
ity,  the  Bible.  He  is  prepared  to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  mantOHA,  tad 
thousands  unknown  to  him  and  to  each  other  are  ready  to  beJed.  Bok 
nothing  of  this  appears  on  the  surface;  least  of  all  do  men  suqteot,  or  doei 
Luther  himself  suspect,  that  he  ia  about  to  burst  into  world-iride  nototi* 
ety.  He  ia  diligent  m  the  duties  immediately  before  him,  but  tiie  qihera 
of  hia  labors  ia  narrow,  and  his  acquaintances  are  few.  Hia  frknda  ar^ 
for  the  moat  part,  the  young  men  whom  he  met  at  achool  and  tJbe  unrrar- 
sity,  monks,  teachera,  parish  priests  and  professors.  Among  them  ar^ 
however,  three  men  of  mark. 

The  first,  Staupitz,  we  aheady  know  as  Luther's  superior  ii 
tinian  order,  his  mstructflr  and  oomforter  in  hours  of  dariow,  the  u 
who  had  discerned  his  abilities  and  brought  him  forward  aa  a  teaohtr  at 
Wittenberg.  Staupitz  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalitiea  d  the 
period,  less  known  to  modem  readers  than  he  deserves  to  be.  A  man  ot 
noble  lineage,  he  entered  the  Augustinian  order  an  an  eariy  age,  and 
became  head  of  the  German  province  in  1603.  Before  this  he  had  won 
recognition  as  a  man  of  light  and  leading,  and  by  his  independent  study 
of  the  Scriptures  had  come  to  the  adoption  of  thoae  theolt^cal  views  that 
are  now  identified  with  the  name  of  Luther,  who  had  small  gifts  for  spec- 
ulation and  derived  from  this  source  nearly  his  whole  stock  of  theological 
ideas,  standing  in  the  same  relation  intellectually  and  spiritually  to  Staupitt 
that  Hua  occupies  with  regard  to  Wiclif,  namely,  in  the  place  of  pufnl  and 
follower.^  His  general  recommended  to  Luther  the  study  of  the  Bcripturee, 
and  later  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  was  the  main  agent  in  devdoping 

Johana  ton  StaupUM  und  dit  AnfSnge 
the  Dfasptcs'  OD  Dm  Bittarickdung  der  h 
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those  ideas  of  the  bondage  of  the  wiU,  of  the  supreme  grace  of  God  in 
man's  salvation,  of  justification  through  the  merits  of  Christ  appropri- 
ated l^  means  of  the  believer's  faith,  quite  apart  from  all  works  of  the 
law,  which  formed  the  burden  of  Luther's  teaching  even  before  1517,  and 
coiitinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  what  he  understood  by  the  Gospel. 
Indeed,  so  much  more  prominent  was  Staupitz  than  Luther  in  what  may 
be  called  the  evangelical  circles  of  Germany,  that  many  looked  to  him  as 
most  likely  to  lead  in  a  movement  for  the  purification  of  the  Church. 

A  second  friend  was  George  Burckhardt,  commonly  called  Spalatin,  a 
fellow  student  of  Luther's  at  Erfurt,  where,  however,  they  did  not  become 
intimate.  Spalatin  was  ordained  priest  in  1507,  the  same  year  as  Luther, 
and  in  1512  received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  ultimately  becoming  the  Elector's  chaplain  and  private  secretary, 
enjoying  his  complete  confidence  and  transacting  for  him  much  of  his 
private  business.  Bia  intimacy  with  Luther  began  soon  after  1512, 
when  the  Elector  sent  his  two  nephews  to  the  university  at  Witten- 
berg, and  Spalatin  with  them  as  tutor  and  mentor.  Together  the 
three  sat  for  a  time  in  Luther's  lectiue-room,  and  Spalatin  became  the 
wann  friend  of  the  young  professor.  Through  his  relations  thus  with 
the  reformers  at  ^ttenberg  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Elector  on 
the  other,  Spalatin  was  able  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  but  he  seems  lo3rally  to  have  effaced  himself,  and  to 
have  done  his  best  to  serve  both  his  friends  and  his  prince,  with  very 
mariced  success. 

The  third  friend  was  Elector  Frederick  himself,  now  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  a  man  of  common  sense, 
probity  and  firmness,  a  prince  of  large  wealth,  and  for  all  these  reasons  the 
most  respected  ruler  in  Germany.  He  was  a  Catholic  by  conviction,  and 
in  1493  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  back  a  collection 
of  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  ''relics,"  which  were  duly  deposited  in 
the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg.  His  temperament  was  phlegmatic, 
and  he  was  noted  for  caution  and  dislike  of  change.  But  he  was  before 
all  things  else  a  German,  with  strong  national  feelings,  and  he  had  a 
natural  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  Moreover,  he  cherished  his  new 
university  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  though  averse  to  spending  overmuch 
money  on  it,  and  he  took  an  honest  pride  in  its  growing  fame,  and  in  his 
young,  brilliant,  outspoken  theolo^an. 

Such  was  Luther  up  to  the  year  1517,  and  such  was  his  environment 
and  training.  He  stands  out  before  us  as  a  devout  Catholic,  a  faithful 
monk,  an  earnest  teacher  and  preacher,  supposing  himself  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  Church  and  Pope,  with  no  slightest  notion  in  his  mind  that 
he  was  a  heretic,  or  in  any  danger  of  becoming  a  heretic,  yet  already 


cherishing  ideas  that  must  inevitably  h&ve  invt^ved  him  bl  nMmrtft 
conflict  with  the  Church.^  The  hour  for  a  ReformalioiL  ww  at  twad  and 
a  leader  was  ready.  Again  the  fulnees  of  the  times  was  owne,  and  again 
Gfxl  sent  forth  a  man. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TETO  WOLF  IN  THE  8HEEPF0LD 

LuTHEB  had  become  by  the  year  1517  the  representative  of  a  phase  of 
thought  that  had  long  existed  in  the  Church.  Since  the  da3rs  of  Augui^ 
tine,  there  had  been  two  differing  conceptions  of  the  religious  life,  one 
making  prominent  the  inward  and  spiritual,  the  other  the  formal  and 
external.  Indeed,  the  two  conceptions  antedate  Augustine;  they  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Christ,  and  further.  They  belong  to  no  time;  they  are  not 
Protestant  or  Catholic  or  Jewish;  they  are  human.  To-day  these  con- 
ceptions separate  Protestant  from  Protestant  no  less  than  Protestant 
from  Catholic.  Sometimes  one  has  been  stronger,  sometimes  the  other. 
When  there  has  been  nothing  to  bring  them  into  collision  they  have  moved 
on  quietly  side  by  side,  giving  no  intimation  that  they  were  two;  but  when 
anything  has  occurred  to  quicken  or  intensify  them,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  has  been  clearly  marked.  The  emphasis  of  these  differing 
conceptions  has  alwa3rs  produced  sharply  defined  parties.  In  the  days  of 
Luther  circmnstances  tended  greatly  to  emphasize  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  rise  of  strong,  bitter,  persistent  antagonisms.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  these  conceptions  came  into  conflict, 
what  new  diflSculties  were  reached  during  its  progress,  and  some  of  the 
effects  produced  on  the  course  of  history.  It  is  a  large  subject,  and  if  one 
should  fail  to  treat  it  adequately,  one  may  hope  at  least  to  give  some  hint 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  profitably  studied. 

The  antagonism  began  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  chief  importance; 
the  way  in  which  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  the  soul  saved.  This  was  a 
question  that  concerned  the  Church's  central  office  on  earth.  For,  how- 
ever far  it  came  short  of  its  duty,  the  Church  regarded  itself  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  and  the  depositary  of  grace  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
There  were  many  things  that  the  Church  might  do :  it  might  help  the  poor, 
relieve  physical  suffering,  foster  learning,  and  art  and  science,  and  all 
that  is  included  in  the  notion  of  civilization.  But  this  was  incidental,  not 
its  real  business;  its  business  was  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal 
life.  Whatever  did  not  contribute  to  its  chief  end  was  of  minor  concern; 
whatever  made  against  that  must  give  way.  It  was  content  to  be  judged 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  performed  its  one  great  office  in  the  world.  As 
to  what  that  office  was  there  was  no  dispute.    Both  parties  beUeved  that 
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Qo  one  could  be  saved  (normally,  at  least)  outside  of  the  Church,  or  without 
its  help.  Both  believed  that  by  baptism  one  waa  cleansed  from  the  stain 
of  original  sin  and  introduced  into  the  kingdom  and  favor  of  God.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  baptism  waahed  away  all  sin.  But  what  of  sina  committed 
after  baptism?  Their  remission  waa  sought  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.' 

It  was  in  this  sacrament  of  penance  that  the  Church  a 
the  people  and  exercised  its  greatest  influence  over  than.  In  its  d 
form,  it  con^sted  of  three  parts:  contrition,  confeemon,  eatisfMitka.'  Hm 
first  implied,  if  it  did  not  demand,  a  genuine  sorrow  for  sin  o 
the  second  was  followed  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  who,  ia  i 
the  sin  repented  of  and  confessed,  imposed  the  third, 
according  to  Luther,  who  in  this  was  expressing  the  oommon  < 
consisted  of  prayer,  fasting  and  alms.'  In  this  case,  howerer,  ptajgrifMI 
ft  tCTm  of  wide  import,  including  every  pous  moTtment  of  tii8  idnd: 
reat^g  and  preaching  and  meditation  on  the  word  of  Qod,  as  niB  ■■ 
devotion,  aspiration,  supplication,  and  thoss  exercises  at  tiw  bent  Alt 
the  word  "  prayer"  usually  suggests.  Fasting  was  not  menl^  ft'l'Jliiliiil 
from  food;  it  included  all  afSictive  works  of  the  flesh:  vigils,  labon,  hud- 
nese  of  living,  pilgrimages,  all  works  of  humiliation  and  iiiiiiUfiiwtiiii 
Alms  stood  for  all  works  of  love  and  compassion  toward  our  a 
Following  the  hints  that  Luther  ^ves,  we  might  crowd  tato  t 
"satisfaction"  all  the  meaning  that  it  ever  conveyed  to  the  U 
most  afflicted  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  tbaa0A  fi^htljr 
oS  his  ana  would  think  lightly  of  satisfaction.  There  ww  daogar  that 
while  some  might  discipline  themselves  with  absurd  Imitj,  othen  mig^ 
go  to  the  extreme  of  severity,  and  after  the  most  fervott  and  Vat^ 
continued  prayer,  the  deepest  humiliations,  and  boundless  oharity,  nould 
still  carry  an  overburdened  conscience.  This  danger  was  av<dded  by 
committing  the  whole  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  judgment  ot  tba  priart. 
He  enjoined  what  the  penitent  was  to  do,  and  the  advice  of  the  priest  TCB 
the  command  of  the  Church.  If  men  came  to  feel  t^t  Qod  required exaatfy 
what  the  priest  enjoined,  no  more  and  no  lees,  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  such  conclusion. 

The  sacrament  of  penance  was  a  growth,  the  slow  development  <tf 
centuries,  and  there  was  no  part  of  it  about  which  there  were  not  difier- 

*  A  BuholBrly  ezpodtion  ot  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  muuim  and  indoIgeDoaa, 
from  the  modem  Luthemo  point  of  view,  is  given  by  Dleokhoff,  Pin  iffiliimiiiiifl. 
ioqmm(ie*ehieKliieh  daroeHeOt.  Ootha.  ISSe,  pp.  lO-Zfi. 

'  The  three  parts  of  pentuice,  oocordios  to  toe  Bcholoatio  theologlMu,  were  eoif 
frttio  cordU,  confeMi«  art*,  tatUfactio  operit. 

'  Satiifaetio  dividthir  in  orxUumem,  jQuntum,  H  detmotynum,  ubi  oralio  orhmm 
snttni  mahm,  tl  action»m  vn  w  eompleaitut  ad  tmimam  pnprit  aUmmlem,  ata. 
Sermon  da  Indidoeatti*.  1518.    LOL.  2:  328. 
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ing  opinions.  All  agreed  that  there  must  be  contrition,  but  how  much 
or  how  little  would  suffice  no  one  could  definitely  say.  Some  thought 
that  not  even  contrition,  but  attrition,  the  simple  wish  to  be  contrite, 
would  be  enough;  the  wish  to  be  contrite  was  rewarded  with  the  grace 
of  contrition,  if  a  man  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace.  Others 
required  the  profoundest  depths  of  sorrow.  As  to  confession,  some  sup- 
posed that  it  was  enough  to  confess  to  Ood  alone;  others  thought  that 
<x>nfe88ion  to  a  layman  would  suffice,  while  others  again  thought  that, 
as  penance  is  a  sacrament,  the  confession  must  be  made  to  a  priest.^ 
Some  thought  that  only  mortal  sins  were  to  be  confessed;  others  required 
the  confession  of  all  sins,  open,  secret,  mortal  and  venial.  At  first  the 
absolution  of  the  priest  was  a  eomple  prayer  that  God  would  forgive; 
at  last  it  was  a  positive  declaration  of  forgiveness.  Some  thought  that 
the  priest  only  forgave  the  guilt  of  sm,  others  that  he  also  remitted  the 
penalty.  In  the  same  way  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  office  and 
use  of  satisfaction.  Everywhere  and  always  when  men  thought  at  all 
4d)out  these  things,  they  did  not  all  think  alike;  but  the  constant  tendency 
was  to  give  prominence  to  the  priest,  and  what  the  priest  did.' 

Satisfaction  was  the  particular  part  of  penance  that  gave  occasion  for 
ihe  controversy  between  Luther  and  his  opponents.  In  no  developed 
practice  of  the  Church  do  we  have  a  better  example  of  how  a  simple  and 
reasonable  requirement  may  grow  away  from  its  original  purpose.  In 
the  eariy  Church,  when  a  member  was  guilty  of  open  sin,  he  might  be 
formaDy  excluded  and  treated  as  ''a  publican  and  a  heathen."  But 
as  this  was  believed  to  mean  also  exclusion  from  salvation,  he  was  more 
ftequentiy  suspended  from  communion,  with  the  possibiUty  and  hope 
of  restoration,  sooner  or  later.  This  restoration  was  to  be  gained  by 
passiiig  through  several  stages  of  humiliation.  The  discipline  was  a 
test  of  sincerity.  No  one  would  consent  lightly  to  pass  through  it,  and 
those  who  endured  such  a  test  might  well  be  considered  as  having  truly 

^  "Eyenrday,  onoe  or  twice,  or  oftener  if  possible,  we  ought  to  oonfess  our  sins 
to  God.  The  oonfesnon  we  make  to  the  priests  brings  this  small  help  to  us,  that 
having  received  wholesome  advice  from  them,  by  obeying  the  most  ^utary 
Tequirements  of  penance  or  by  our  mutual  progress,  we  wash  away  the  stains 
of  our  sins.  The  confession  made  to  Qod  alone  helps  in  this,  that  the  more  mind- 
ful we  are  of  our  sins,  the  more  Ood  forgets  them,  and  the  more  we  forget  them, 
the  more  the  Lord  remembers  them."  Theodulph  of  Orleans  (797)  in  Capitulary 
to  his  priests,  c.  30.  The  confession  to  God  secures  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  that 
to  the  priest  shows  how  the  sins  themselves  are  to  be  purged  away.  See  Gieseler, 
2:  106.  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160)  taught  that  confession  might  be  omitted, 
bat,  as  it  was  a  question,  it  would  be  safer  to  have  the  priest,  if  possible. 

'"TUs  we  may  safely  say  and  think:  that  Gkxl  alone  remits  and  retains  sins 
and  sret  that  he  has  given  the  Church  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing.  But  he 
looses  and  binds  in  one  sense,  the  Church  in  another.  For  he,  by  himself  alone 
lemits  sins,  for  he  cleanses  the  soul  from  its  inward  stain,  and  frees  it  from  the 
debt  of  eternal  death.  Such  power  he  has  not  given  to  the  priest,  to  whom  never- 
thdew  he  has  given  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  of  showing  that 
OMQ  are  bound  and  loosed."    Peter  Lombard,  Sent.  lib.  iv.  div,  8. 
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repented.'  This  was  the  first  and  most  obvious  meiiing  of  iriiat  tiis 
Church  required.  But  beddes,  by  means  of  its  disoiptiiie,  it  dedand 
and  emphasised  its  condemoation  of  the  penitent's  nn.  In  some  owes  ths 
separation  from  conmiuaioD  was  for  many  years;  in  B(»ne  tot  lif^  or  ontfl 
life  was  about  to  close.  A  great  sin  was  visited  with  a  heavy  peoattf ! 
the  great  penalty  impUed  a  great  sin.  Men  shrank  {rom  ^rbait  the  Cfhunk 
condemned,  and  so  was  created  a  Christian  public  ofunion.  But  ow 
and  above  this,  the  humiliation,  suffering  and  sorrow  of  &e  peoiivt 
were  supposed  to  move  God's  pity,  as  they  certainly  exerted  a  BoftsniDg 
and  purifying  influence  on  those  who  were  properly  exercisod  bj  IJmil 
In  many  ways,  then,  the  satisfaction  required  by  the  eady  CSimcii  was 
reasonable  and  effective. 

The  Church  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  it  imposad  bgr  war 
of  discipline  was  in  its  own  hand;  it  was  something  that  the  Cbmh  had 
enjoined  and  that  the  Church  could  remit.  In  the  caae  cf  the  d^iVi 
all  penitential  requirements  were  remitted,  and  the  dying  man  wm 
received  into  full  communion — months,  even  years  of  peoaDOe,  gave  wif 
to  mortal  sickness.  Discipline  was  for  the  living,  not  for  the  djhtgj 
and  the  d3dng,  in  their  supreme  need,  should  have  the  strength  and 
comfort  that  came  from  the  sympathy  of  fellow-Christians  and  tbs  saom* 
ments  of  the  Church. 

In  early  times  penitential  woriu  came  firstand  restoration  to oommunkn 
afterwards.  In  the  later  Church  the  order  was  reversed.  Thoe  WH 
a  reason  for  this:  the  whole  community  had  become  Christian,  and 
excommunication  now  carried  with  it  social,  political  and  bumnen 
diaabiUties.  As  its  consequences  were  so  serious,  it  was  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  cases.  There  was  still  the  feeling  that  confessioD  and 
humiliation  were  due  to  God  for  sin — penitential  works  were  still  r»- 
quired — but  the  old  place  for  them  was  taken  away.  When  the  Church 
no  longer  thought  it  proper  to  separate  offenders  from  eommunion, 
another  place  must  be  provided;  and  as  the  confessing  penitent  leoaved 
immediate  absolution,  he  must  "do  penance"  afterwards.  In  the  old 
times  this  penance — the  prayers,  fasta,  vigils,  lamentations — had  refer- 
ence to  readmisaion  to  the  Church;  but  now  that  the  penitent  had  con- 


the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  brotherhood  by  his  prsyen,  laad  htm 
into  the  midat  and  proatrat«  him,  all  m  haircloth  &ud  ashes,  a  OOEupOUnd  ot  dli- 
crace  aad  horror,  before  the  widows,  bnfore  the  eldern,  suing  tor  tjis  tean  of  all, 
Uckiog  the  footprints  of  all,  claspinf  the  knees  of  all"  (ch.  liil).  Jerome  tads 
us  ot  the  caae  of  Fabioia.  who  put  away  her  husband  and  then  mamsd  imIiIi 
Buppoaing  that  she  had  a  rixht  to  do  so.  Ou  her  fault  being  made  clear  tonw, 
"she  put  on  gackcloth  to  make  public  confesaioa  of  her  eiror  .  .  .  iitood  in  tb> 
raoks  of  penitents  and  exposed  before  bishop.  presbyt«ni  and  people— all  of 
whom  wept  when  they  saw  her — her  dishevelled  hair,  pale  features,  soiled  haada 
and  unwMhed  neclc"     Ep.  77:  i. 
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fessed  and  been  absolved,  what  did  these  things  mean?  They  were 
works  of  satisfaction.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  remission  of  sin; 
guilt  and  condenmation  were  removed  by  the  priest's  absolution.  But 
even  after  the  sin  had  been  forgiven,  the  sinner  was  not  yet  free  from 
some  measure  of  suffering,  the  penalty  of  sin.  The  penalty  must  be 
paid  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory.  Until  it  had  been  paid,  the  soul  could 
not  enter  heaven.  The  works  of  satisfaction  were  the  paying  of  the 
penalty.* 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  time  the  just  and  reason- 
able works  meet  for  repentance  became  satisfaction,  the  third  part  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  But  how  did  the  Church  look  upon  the  works 
of  satisfaction  imposed  by  the  priest?  The  great  majority  felt  that  some- 
thing was  required  by  way  of  penalty  for  sin.  What  that  something  was, 
or  what  would  be  its  equivalent,  the  priest  imposed;  in  his  judgment,  so 
much  fasting,  so  much  in  alms,  would  cancel  the  debt.  He  might  err  by 
excess  or  deficiency.  In  the  former  case,  no  great  harm  could  come; 
it  would  only  mean  a  little  harder  earthly  life.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
deficiency  would  have  to  be  made  up  in  purgatory.  But  there  was  yet 
another  way  of  looking  at  works  of  satisfaction:  the  priest  was  thought  to 
represent  the  Church,  and  as  the  Church  represented  Christ,  what  the 
priest  imposed  was  what  was  required  by  divine  justice.  Many  held 
this  view,  and  others  who  did  not  fully  accept  it,  yet  thought  it  a  great 
deal  safer  to  do  what  the  priest  required.* 

With  the  change  in  the  significance  of  penitential  works  there  came 
a  change  in  the  source  of  the  penitent's  anxieties  and  trouble.  Formerly 
he  had  pleaded  for  readmission  into  the  Church;  that  attained,  he  felt 
sure  of  salvation.  He  now  bore  the  burden  of  sin  to  be  expiated.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  he  felt  the  insufficiency 
of  his  works  of  satisfaction.  These  works  were  sometimes  bitter  and 
hard  to  be  endured,  but  with  all  his  efforts  he  seemed  to  make  no  ad- 
vance. The  prospect  was  of  a  whole  life  of  hardness,  and,  it  might  be, 
of  years  and  years  of  suffering  hereafter.  The  light  would  at  last  dawn 
upon  him;  he  would  surely  reach  Heaven  at  last;  but  it  made  the  heart 
sick  to  think  of  the  long  and  dark  and  toilsome  way  to  be  traveled  before, 
the  rest  could  come.  Was  there  no  relief  from  this  state  of  anxiety;  no 
way  to  be  rid  of  the  oppressive  burden  and  the  long  labor?    Yes,  the 

^  Absolution  frees  from  punishment  as  well  as  from  guilt,  the  punishment  that 
condemns  and  wholly  des^oys,  from  which  although  a  man  is  freed,  he  is  bound 
to  temporal  punishments,  since  such  punishment  is  medicinal,  purifying,  etc. 
This  punidbment  remains  to  be  endured  in  purgatory,  even  by  those  who  have 
been  freed  from  the  punishment  of  hell. — Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  pt.  iii,  quest. 
09,  supplement. 

'  The  penance  of  the  priest  was  even  enforced  by  law.  A  law  of  Pippin  (758) 
nys.  Si  aHQuia  itta  omnia  contemnt,  et  epiacopua  emendare  minime  potuerU^  regit 
Judicio  exUio  eondemnetur.    Gieseler,  2:  54. 
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ChiiTcb  found  relief.  As  it  had  formerly  enjoiDed  pen&nce,  and  removed 
it  in  case  of  threatened  death,  so  now  it  might,  for  just  cause,  change  it 
or  entirely  remit  it.    This  was  indulgence. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgence,  like  that  of  penance,  was  a  growth;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  penance,  indulgences  were  an  established  institution  of 
the  Church  before  a  theory  of  them  was  elaborated.  We  have  to  go 
back  as  far  aa  the  third  century,  and  the  persecutions  of  Christians  under 
DeciuB  and  Diocletian,  to  find  the  beginnings  of  the  practice.  Many 
members  of  the  churches  lapsed  under  the  stress  of  these  persecutions, 
denied  Christ  and  sacrificed  or  delivered  up  the  sacred  writings.  The 
problem  of  dealing  with  these  lapsi  became  the  most  difBcull  question 
that  the  early  Church  had  to  solve.  A  minority  hold  that  Christ,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  might  forgive  those  who  truly  repented 
of  this  heinous  sin,  as  he  forgave  Peter;  but  that  the  Church,  being  unable 
to  distinguish  the  truly  penitent  from  those  only  pretending  penitence, 
should  not  restore  such  sinners  to  communion.  It  was  the  insistence 
of  the  majority  upon  the  for^venesa  and  restoration  of  the  lapsed  that 
led  to  the  Novatian  schism  at  Rome,  and  was  the  occasion  also  of  the 
Donatist  schism  at  Carthage.  For  the  majority  took  the  more  charitable 
view  that  the  lapsed  members  ought  to  be  "given  peace, ''  or  restored  to 
fellowship,  when  they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  penitence.  They 
were  meanwhile  put  on  much  the  same  footing  as  catechumens,  and 
Cyprian  writes  to  his  presbyters  that  they  are  to  cherish  and  cheer  these 
penitents  "that  they  may  not  f^l  of  the  faith  and  God's  mercy.  For 
those  shall  not  be  forsaken  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Lord  who 
meekly,  humbly  and  with  true  penitence  have  persevered  in  good 
works,"'  What  these  "good  works"  were  to  be  Cyprian  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt,  for  he  elsewhere  says; 

You  must  pray  more  eagerly  and  entreat;  you  must  spend  th« 
day  in  grief;  wear  out  nights  in  watchings  and  weepings;  occupy 
all  your  time  in  wailful  lamentations.  After  the  devil's  meat,  you 
must  prefer  fasting;  be  earnest  in  righteous  works,  whereby  sins 
may  be  purged;  frequently  apply  yourself  to  almsgiving,  whereby 
souia  are  freed  from  death.  Let  all  your  estate  be  Itud  out  for  the 
healing  of  your  wound.  He  can  mercifully  pardon  the  repenting 
the  laboring,  the  beseeching  nnner.  He  can  regard  as  effectual 
whatever,  in  behalf  of  such  as  these,  dtber  martyrs  have  besought 
or  priests  have  done.* 

We  see  here  well  established,  by  the  year  250,  the  notion  that  the 
penitent's  own  prayers  and  good  works  will  purchase  the  pardon  of  his 
eins  from  God,  and  hence  from  the  Church,  but  that  others  may  do  som^ 


>JIp.  zl]:3. 
■D«I«i>^,  86,  3«. 
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thing  ia  hia  behalf,  especially  the  martyrs.  It  was  right  that  the  Church 
should  begtow  special  honor  on  the  martyrs,  and  but  natural  that  it 
diould  attribute  to  them  special  sanctity.  But  this  led,  after  a  time, 
to  such  errors  in  practice  and  perversions  of  doctrine  that  the  more 
sober-minded  Fathers  were  compelled  to  protest  ag^nst  the  exaggerated 
and  unwholesome  estimate  of  the  martyrs  commonly  entertained.' 
The  one  practice  that  immediately  concerns  us,  however,  seems  to  have 
provoked  litUe  protest:  the  custom  of  those  awaiting  martyrdom  to  give 
to  those  who  had  lapsed  certificates  to  procure  their  restoration  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  Cyprian  gives  one  of  these  certificates  in 
iriiat  was  probably  the  usual  form: 

All  the  confessors  to  Father  [Pape,  Pope,  the  usual  title  of  all 
bishops]  Cyprian,  greeting.  Know  that  to  all,  concerning  whom 
the  account  of  what  they  have  done  since  the  commission  of  their 
dn  has  been,  in  your  estimation  satisfactoryj  we  have  granted  peace 
[i. «.,  recognued  them  as  worthy  of  Christian  fellowship];  and  we 
have  desired  that  this  rescript  should  be  made  known  by  you  to 
the  other  bishops  also.  We  bid  you  have  peace  with  the  holy 
martyrs  [i.  e.,  receive  these  lapsed  persons  into  the  Church,  as  we 
have  received  them  into  our  peisonal  fellowahip].  Lucianus  wrote 
this,  there  being  present  of  the  clei^,  both  an  exorcist  and  reader.* 

Qyprian  did  not  favor  the  acceptance  of  these  certificates  at  their  full 
boe  value,  as  a  satisfactory  equivalent  for  the  pubUc  penance  of  the 
lapsed — not  even  a  martyr  could  grant  absolution  from  sin,  but  God 
cody — and  he  rebukes  the  presbyters  who  had  been  too  hasty  in  granting 
peace  to  the  I^»ed.*  Still,  he  admits  that  the  certificates  have  a  certain 
value,  ance  "the  merits  of  the  martyrs  are  of  great  avail  with  the  Judge  " ; 
and,  in  case  any  of  the  certificated  fall  ill  and  are  about  to  die,  they  "  should 
be  remitted  to  the  Ixnd  with  the  peace  promised  to  them  by  the  mar- 
^rra."*  Here  we  see  what  wbb  later  called  absolution  in  the  article  of 
death. 

Ilie  germ  of  the  practice  of  granting  indulgences  we  have  therefore 
found  in  the  acceptance  <^  then  certificates  of  the  martyrs  as  a  partial 
equivaleiit  for  the  pubUc  penance  of  the  lapsed.  And  what  Cyprian 
and  other  Fathers  tau^t  became  the  fixed  practice  of  the  Church,  through 
the  canons  enacted  by  the  early  councils.  Five  of  the  twenty  canons 
of  the  Coundl  of  Nice  (x-xiv)  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  a.  maximum 
penance  of  ten  years  is  prescribed  for  the  lapsed  with  two  years  more 
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of  only  partial  communion,  i.  e.,  in -the  prayers  at  Iho  eucharistic  ai 
but  not  in  the  oblation.  The  local  councils  of  Ancyra  (A.  D.  314)  and 
Luodicea  (365)  conSrm  this  treatment,  and  ao  docs  the  general  Council 
of  ChiilO'il.jii  (415).  But  theae  councils  are  also  noteworthy  in  that  they 
mark  tho  extension  of  the  public  penauce  from  the  lapsed  to  those  guilty 
of  other  Hagrarit  sins,  like  adultery — these  are  also  to  be  ranked  with 
catechumens  and  required  to  undergo  a  penance,  in  acaaa  aamm  m  laM 
as  twenty-five  years.'  They  are  noteworthy  abo  in  tJut  for  Hm  fink 
time  the  bishop  is  authoiized  to  grant  indulgoioe,  in  his  disention,  i.  •., 
to  shorten  the  penance  and  admit  the  cidprit  to  communioo  ■oonv  thm 
the  canons  allow.'  And  in  any  case,  thoee  about  to  (Ub  wws  net  to  be 
deprived  of  the  viaticum.' 

The  inseparable  connection  of  indulgences  and  penaaoe  ia,  ttMnCo^  ■■ 
clear  historically  as  it  is  dogmatically.  And  such  a  gena  im  oartaiB  to' 
find  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  fertile  soil.  As  the  {saotioa  ttoA  tllB  doctrine 
of  penance  developed,  indulgences  would  certunly  grair  ]Mri  paw. 
From  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great*  pubhc  penance  was  raiwOr  tnuAxami 
into  private  confession  and  such  penance  as  the  confeeeor  ml^t  inqxm. 
To  the  prayers  and  almsgiving  prescribed  by  the  Chunh  in  QypEten'i 
day,  pilgrimages  to  shrines  held  to  be  specially  sacred  wen  added  H 
appropriate  good  works  for  the  penitent.  As  the  discipUne  of  the  GSnucb 
became  more  strict  and  the  penances  impoeed  more  oneroUB,  H  was  oatonl 
that  means  of  relief  should  be  sought,  butforatimetheChuidipnmded 
none — it  was  too  much  occupied  in  strengthening  its  grip  on  Um  medittnJ 
world  to  adopt  an  expedient  that,  whatever  else  it  accomplished,  woold 
loosen  that  grip. 

It  is  not  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  therefore,  that  we  Sad  nr 
marked  development  of  indulgences.    Urban  II,  at  the  Synod  td  Cte> 
mont  in  1095,  followed  up  the  great  sermon  in  which  be  rtnued  Eun)|it' 
to  one  of  the  most  momentous  enterprises  in  its  history  by  hplHiny  ooi 
the  foUowing  inducement  to  all  who  would  engage  in  this  holy  war; 
If  anyone  through  devotion  alone,  and  not  for  the  sake  ol  h 
;oes  to  Jerusalem  -to  free  the  cl       ------ 

I  take  the  place  of  all  penance.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  earUer  indulgences  conteny>lated  man 
than  the  remission  of  canonical  penances;  nothing  is  said  of  reniimoa  o( 
ana,  or  of  the  penalties  of  purgatory,  though  beli^  in  purgatory  WM  well 

'  Anoyra.  oaD.  ivi.     Laodicea,  can.  iL 

*  Ancyra,  cau.  ii,  r.     Chaloedon,  oao.  ivl 

•Bp,  138. 

*  Quieun^ue  pro  tola  detctione,  rum  pro  konoru  ttlpeeuniaa  ad*pUoiM  ad  Kim 
andam  etxiiriam  Dri  Janttalem  pro/ectua  fu«rit,  iter  iuud  pro  mimf  jiiiiiiiftwiKii  ty> 
putetur.     C&QOQ  ii.     Mauai,  30:  816. 
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established  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  onward 
(d.  604).  It  is  possible  that  nothing  more  than  remission  of  canonical 
I)enanoe  was  intended  or  implied  by  the  bull  Quantum  praedecessores, 
of  Engene  III,  in  1145,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second 
crusade: 

Moreover,  we,  with  paternal  care  providing  for  your  peace  and 
the  need  of  the  Church,  by  the  authority  conmiitted  to  us  by  God, 
do  grant  and  confirm  to  those  who,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
undertaken  to  begin  and  complete  a  work  and  labor  so  holy,  so 
extremely  necessary,  that  remission  of  sins  which  our  aforesaid 
predecessor  Pope  Uroan,  instituted. 

According  to  the  institution  of  our  aforesaid  predecessor,  and  by 
the  authority  given  us  by  the  Omnipotent  God  and  blessed  Peter, 
prince  of  Apostles,  we  grant  remission  and  absolution  of  sins,  such 
that  he  who  begins  and  finishes  a  journey  so  holy,  or  dies  on  the  way, 
shall  obtain  al^lution  from  all  sins  that  he  confesses  with  contrite 
heart,  and  shall  obtain  the  reward  of  the  eternal  recompense  from 
the  Rewarder  of  aU.^ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  language  is  more  than  a  little  ambiguous, 
and  lends  itself  without  much  forcing  to  a  very  broad  interpretation, 
but  probably  nothing  more  was  intended  at  the  time  to  be  included  within 
the  scope  of  this  indulgence  than  canonical  penances.  This  interpre- 
tation is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  practice,  which  for  a  long  time  did 
not  contemplate  an  increase  in  the  supposed  efficacy  of  indulgences,  so 
much  as  an  enlargement  of  their  scope.  The  taking  of  the  cross,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  was  supposed  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
be  a  work  of  so  great  merit  as  well  to  deserve  the  special  recognition  of 
it  by  the  Church.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  an  unreasonable  notion  that 
the  power  that  imposed  canonical  penalties  could  also  remit  them.  If 
the  practice  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  had  stopped  here,  relatively 
little  would  ever  have  been  heard  about  indulgences.  But  from  the 
twelfth  century  the  process  of  development  went  on  with  ever  accelerat- 
ing rapidity.  The  next  step  was  to  regard  as  crusaders  those  who  took 
arms  in  behalf  of  the  Church  against  heretics,  which  was  done  by  Inno- 
cent III,  and  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215: 

*  ATof  autem  vwtrorum  quieHt'  et  ejusdem  Ecdesiae  destitutioni  patema  soliciiudine 
prandenta,  UliSt  qui  tarn  sandum,  tamgue  pemeceaaarium  opus,  et  labor  em  devotionia 
iiUuUu  8uacipere,  et  perfioere  decreverirU,  iilam  peaxUorum  remisaionem,  quam  prae- 
fatua  praedeceaaor  noaier  Papa  Urbanua  inatUuit^  auctorUate  nobis  a  Deo  conceaaa, 
concedimua  et  confirmamua,  Peccatorum  remiaaionem,  et  abaolutionem  Juxta  praefati 
praedeeeaaariB  noatri  inatUutionemt  OmnipoterUia  Dei,  et  Beati  Petri  Apoatolorum 
Prineipia,  auctoriiata  nobia  a  Deo  conceaaa  talem  concedimua,  ut  qui  tarn  aanctum 
iter  devde  ineoeperit  et  perfecerit,  aive  ibidem  mortuua  fuerit,  de  omnibua  peccatia 
auia  de  quHnta  corde  oontrito  et  humUiato,  con/eaaionem  auaceperit,  abaolutionem 
obUneoi  et  eempitemae  retrHmHonia  fmctum  ab  omnium  remuneratore  percipiat, 
Mag,  BuH,  1:  37.  §§  6.  12. 
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Catholica  who  have  taken  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  armed  them- 
BClvca  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  Bhall  enjoy  those  indulgences 
and  shall  be  rewarded  with  that  holy  privilege  which  is  granted  to 
those  who  bring  aid  to  the  holy  land.' 

But  this  Pope  and  Council,  while  they  thus  enlai^ed  the  scope  of  indul- 
gences, undertook  to  reform  abuses  that  had  already  developed.  The 
theory  underlying  the  early  canons  seems  to  have  been  that  every  bishop 
had  the  power  to  grant  indulgences  valid  in  his  own  diocese,  and  from  the 
tenth  century  it  became  customary  to  grant  at  the  dedication  of  a  church 
indulgences  to  all  who  should  perform  certain  devotions  there.  These 
oame  to  be  unduly  multiplied,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  restriction  of  this 
power  was  needed  to  prevent  scandal.  Accordingly  thia  canon  was 
enacted  r 

In  addition  to  these  things,  since  through  Indiscreet  and  super- 
fluous indulgences,  which  indeed  prelates  of  the  churches  do  not 
shrink  from  giving,  both  the  keys  of  the  church  arc  despised  and  tiie 
efficacy  of  penance  is  weakened,  we  decree  that,  when  a  church  is 
dedicated,  mdulgence  shall  not  be  granted  for  more  than  a  year, 
whether  it  is  deScat«i  by  a  single  bishop  or  by  many;  and  there- 
after, on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication,  the  conceded  remission 
of  penances  enjoined  shall  not  exceed  forty  days.  We  enjoin  that 
those  who  at  different  times  grant  certificiites  of  indulgence,  for 
whatever  causes,  restrict  even  thia  number  of  days,  since  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  who  possesses  the  fulness  of  power,  has  been  accustomed 
to  keep  control  of  such  mattere.' 

From  this  time  onward,  the  granting  of  indulgences  VM  regaided  «> 
the  special  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  though  einaoopal  indulgmoes  BtiH 
continued.  At  the  first  general  council  of  Lyons,  in  1246,  a  still  further 
extension  of  indulgences  to  crusaders  was  declared,  so  as  to  imdode  not 
only  those  who  actually  took  the  cross,  but  those  who  aided  Vba  cruBtde^ 

'  CatMiei  vtro,  qui  erueu  auumjAt  tAaraetan  ad  haerrticomm  exlerminium  m 
aednxerint,  ilia  naudmt  indvlomUia,  iUc^iu  (oncto  jiriaiUgio  rinl  muniti,  guod 
aecedentibut,  in  Itrrae  laruHaa  nibtidUim  oonceditw.  Caoon  iii.  MuiHi,  22:  987. 
The  lyaod  of  Siena,  1426,  srsnted  the  aame  pleDaiy  iodulceDou  to  a!)  who  would 
take  arms  acainst  the  Huntco.     Monri,  28:  1062. 

'  (  62.  Ad  hate,  guta  per  indiicrtUu  et  mptrflua*  iruiulgentia».  ipuu  quidtm 
Eedemarum  Pnulati  faetT»  rum  Mrentur.  et  daw*  Scdcaiae  cotUaaniaiUr,  et  poeni- 
laitialia  taiiafactio  enervatur:  d«eamimu».  ut.  cum  dtdir/ttur  basilica  rum  eatetuiatur 
indulgmlia  uUra  onnum,  nM  ab  utio  ido,  nw  a  ptunlua  Bpitcopia  dedietlur:  ac 
tUiniU  in  anniteraarie  dedicationit  tempore  Xh  diet  d«  injundie  poeniteiitiie  indvlta 
rertiia»io  mm  exeildat.  ■  ■  Hune  queque  di^rum  numirurn  indulgentvirum  Itierai 
praecipimue  moderari,  qui  qw>  guibuiilibet  cautit  atiqnuliea  conccduntur:  cum  So- 
manue  Pontifex,  qui  plenitudinem  oUtrwl  pole*tatie,  Kar  in  lalibui  moderamai  am- 
ntcKertl  obeervare.     Muni,  22:  1060. 

■  Et»  auiem,  qui  non  in  prooriit  ptrmnie  Ulue  aeoMtritit,  >ed  in  auU  rfiimdirnl  tm- 
peruit  juxta  facuUatem  et  qualHalem  euam  ciroe  idoneai  dettwuuaint,  et  Ulit  nmiiUv, 
gut  licet  in  alienit  expenatf,  in  propriie  tamen  pfeimit  aeeneerinl,  plmom  wanmi 
ameedimut  taiiam  peccatontm.  Hvjutmodi  quoqae  remienonis  eoitwdi'witl  aM*  p^ 
licipee,  juxta  quantiUOan  tubtidii,  et  dmoHonia  affectum,  omnte  qui  ad  mbmtH^lttm 
iptiua  tenat  de  bonia,  tuit  amffnu  miniitraimnt.  aul  ciTca  praedicto  comiKwm  «l 
auiUium  impetuUrint  apportunum.    Canon  17.     Muui,  33:  628-632. 
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To  those  moreover  who  shall  not  have  gone  thither  in  their 
<xwn  persons,  but  at  their  own  expense  at  least  according  to  their 
means  and  rank  shall  have  appointed  suitable  men,  and  likewise 
to  those  who  have  gone  in  their  own  persons  even  thoud^at  the 
expense  of  others,  we  grant  full  pardon  of  their  sins.  We  also 
grant  to  be  partakers  of  this  same  remission,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  aid,  and  the  state  of  their  devotion,  aU  who  shall 
suitably  contribute  to  the  aid  of  that  land  from  their  goods,  or 
shall  give  timely  counsel  and  aid  concerning  the  things  iSoresaid. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  enlargement  of  indulgences,  and  that  which 
opened  wide  the  door  to  the  scandalous  abuses  of  later  years,  was  the 
Jubilee  buU  of  Boniface  VIII,  Antiquorum  habet.  The  opening  words 
of  this  constitution  approve  the  story  that  obtained  genersJ  credence  in 
the  Church — ^tbe  Pope  only  confirmed  and  made  precise  what  was  a 
general  tradition  and  rumor  in  Rome,  that  special  benefits  and  indulgences 
were  to  be  had  by  visiting  the  shrines  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  influx 
of  pilgrims  had  begun  before  the  bull  was  issued,  and  Boniface  did  little 
more  than  take  instant  and  shrewd  advantage  of  a  superstition  that  he 
was  powerless  to  combat.  He  could  and  did  ride  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
that  would  have  submerged  him  had  he  withstood  it.  This  buU,  though 
one  of  the  most  momentous  documents  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy, 
is  also  one  of  the  briefest: 

A  credible  report  of  old  times  says,  that  to  those  who  visit  the 
honorable  church  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles,  in  this  city,  great  remis- 
sions of  sins  and  indulgences  are  granted. 

We  therefore,  who,  as  becomes  our  office,  strive  after  salvation, 
and  more  gladly  than  others  look  after  remissions  and  indulgences  of 
this  kind,  all  and  several,  pronouncing  them  approved  and  accept- 
able, do  confirm  the  same  by  Apostolic  authority,  and  approve^  and 
even  renew,  and  strengthen  by  the  protection  of  the  present  wnting. 

Since  moreover  the  most  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  wUl 
be  the  more  fully  honored,  in  that  their  churches  in  this  city  shall  be 
thronged  by  the  faithful,  and  the  faithful  themselves  by  the  lavish- 
ing of  spiritual  services  shall  with  better  reason  perceive  themselves 
filkd  full  in  consequence  of  this  very  thronging,  We,  trusting  in  the 
mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God.  and  in  the  merits  and  authority  of  his 
aforesaid  Apostles,  with  the  aavice  of  our  brethren  and  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  Apostolic  power,  will  grant  and  do  grant  not  only  full 
and  quite  abund^jit,  but  the  fullest  pardon  of  all  their  sins,'  to  all  who 

^  The  esBential  part  of  this  document,  a  sentence  from  sec.  2,  is  as  follows  in 
the  origiinal:  Noa  de  Omnipoientis  dbi  miaericordia  et  eorundem  Apostolorum  eju9 
tnerUia  H  auderUaU  oor^/in,  de  frairum  noatrorum  connlio,  ei  Apostolicae  pUnitudine 
poUtiaiiaf  omnAtu  in  praesenti  anno  miUesimo  trecentesimo,  a  feato  Naiivitatia 
Domini  noaitri  JESU-CHRISTI  praeterUo  proxxme  inchoaio,  et  in  quolibet  anno 
eenieaimo  aecuturOf  ad  BaaUicaa  ipaaa  accedentibua  reverenter,  vere  poenitenttbua  ef 
confeaaiB,  vd  qui  vere  poenitebunt,  et  confitebuntur,  in  hujuamodi  praeaerUit  et  quolibei 
cenienmo  aeeuiuro  anno,  non  aolum-plenam  et  largiorem,  imo  jdeniaaimam  omnium 
auarum  amcedemua  et  conaedimua  veniam  peccatorum.  For  the  whole  bull  see 
Mae.  BuU.  1:  179. 
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in  the  present  year,  1300^  beginning  from  the  feast  of  the  natmtf  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  juat  past,  aod  in  every  hundredth  jmi  to 
come,  shall  reverently  visit  those  churches,  they  bdn^  trnlr  penHent 
and  confessed,  or  who  shall  repent  and  confess  in  Una  iroaaBt  ynr, 
and  in  any  hundredth  year  to  come. 

Commendine  that  whoeo  wish  to  be  partakers  of  tlus  indalgms 
granted  by  us,  if  Romans,  they  shall  visit  thoee  diurdisi  uleMt 
&irty  days,  consecutive  or  separated,  and  at  least  onoe  »  di^;  but 
if  they  are  foreigners  or  live  without  the  city,  th^  shall  do  tfae  Buas 
fifteen  days.  Everyone,  however,  will  merit  mora  and  obtain  ft 
more  efficacious  indulKence  if  he  viats  those  cinirdtes  mors  oftn 
and  more  devoutly. 

Let  no  man  by  any  means  impair  this  pam  of  our  OOOBtitatiaa 
and  appointment,  or  by  a  rash  deco  oppose  it.  But  if  anyane  should 
presume  to  attempt  tins,  let  him  know  that  he  will  inmr  tin  Vradl 
of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  FutL 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  Feb.  20,  1300,  in  the  nth  yoar 
of  our  pontificate.' 

All  the  documents  that  we  have  thua  far  examined  haTe  been  eooeensd 
with  the  practice  of  indulgences,  not  with  the  doctrine.  The  Chureh  had 
no  doctrine,  In  fact,  and  to  this  day  has  none.  That  is  to  aaj,  irbSn 
Catholic  theologians  have  elaborated  a  doctrine  r^;arding  indulgenoes, 
nothing  is  taught  about  them  as  an  article  of  ffuth,  exc^t  the  mere  fsot 
that  the  Church  has  the  right  and  power  to  grant  them,  and  all  who 
deny  this  are  anathematized  as  heretics  by  the  decrees  of  Trent.  But 
it  is  open  to  any  Catholic  who  admits  so  much,  to  go  on  and  make  any 
further  explanation  of  the  doctrine  that  he  pleases.  A  good  many 
theologians  have  avuled  themselves  of  this  privil^e,  and  there  is  now  a 
well-defined  teaching  on  the  subject,  though  it  still  lacks  oSoial  eon- 
finuation,  save  at  a  few  points. 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  there  were  great  differences  of  Opinion  as 
to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  works  of  satisfaction,  ao  there  were  differ^ 
ences  as  to  the  force  and  significance  of  indulgences.    The  general  belief 

'I 

It  «  .   ,, 

to  limit  the  Jubilee  to  the  oven  years  of  the  century,  1300,  1400,  eto.  But  M 
great  waa  the  atrenra  of  pilgrims  that  poured  into  Rome  during  the  ye«r  1300, 
and  BO  great  waa  the  weulth  brought  to  Church  and  people  by  their  presBDoe, 
that  there  waa  no  pationoe  to  wait  a  hundred  years  for  the  repetition  of  thlt  ax- 
perieuce.  Various  pious  pretexts  were  found  to  make  a  decent  veil  tor  this  erawL 
For  mample.  pity  was  demanded  for  the  generations  that  must  live  and  die  Dofora 
this  privileRe  could  aaain  be  grantod,  unless  tho  time  were  ahortened.  The  demaad 
of  the  people  and  the  impritience  of  the  Popes  became  at  length  too  great  to  ba 
resisted,  and  in  13.'>0  Clement  was  moved  to  reeogniie  a  semi-centflnnud  lubiies. 
Raynaldua,  annn  IS.'iO,  n.  2.  This  a«;ain  proved  too  short  an  interv^,  and  Paul  II 
in  1470  fixed  tho  timi;  at  every  twenty-fifth  year,  in  the  bull  /njfobilit  prvat- 
dentia,  Mof.  Bull,  1:  3S5  im.  There,  for  very  shame,  it  has  since  been  left.  In. 
deed,  the  intorvol  could  hardly  be  made  shorter  if  any  significsnoe  were  to  tM 
-         ■.iomflbli     ■ 
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^ras  that  the  Church  could  relax  what  the  Church  had  enjoined,  but  the 
application  of  this  principle  was  by  no  means  clear.  If  works  of  satiefac- 
tion  were  only  disciplinary,  Bod  expressive  of  what,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  priest,  would  be  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  penitent,  they  would 
bdoDg  only  to  this  life,  and  their  remission  could  give  relief  in  this  world 
only.  If  the  judgment  of  the  priest  corresponded  with  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  the  works  enjoined  by  the  Church  were  also  required  by  divine 
justice,  their  remission  or  relaxation  was  something  quit«  considerable. 
This  last  came  to  be  the  popular  opinion,  but  there  were  serious  dif5- 
culties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  old  belief, 
handed  down  from  the  first,  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sin  and  relax 
pmialty  due  to  sin.  If  these  works  of  satisfaction  were  required  by 
divine  justice,  and  the  priest  in  impo«ng  them  was  umply  declaring  and 
aijoining  what  was  already  required  by  divine  law,  how  could  the  Church 
naat  them?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  the  several  theories 
<d  indulgence  were  formulated  or  invented. 

The  earliest  of  these  was  the  theory  of  intercession.  In  consideration 
td  cert^n  services  or  gifts,  the  Church  would  intercede  with  God,  and 
He,  in  answer  to  the  Church's  prayers,  would  remit  or  relax  or  pardon. 
It  was  the  plan  of  intercession  that  Gregory  VI  (1044)  was  to  use  when 
be  promised  certain  persons  who  had  done  a  service  for  Rome,  "both 
for  himself  and  his  successors  to  celebrate  mass  for  them  three  times  a 
Tear  in  all  the  Roman  churches,  and  to  have  them  in  remembrance 
seven  times  during  the  sacred  solemnities  of  the  mass,  that  the  Almighty 
Lord,  by  the  roerita  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints, 
living  and  dead,  would  absolve  them  from  all  their  sins  and  lead  them 
into  etem^  lifs."^  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Popes  forgot  that  they  and 
the  Church  were  simple  intercessors,  and  promised  absolutely  and  un- 
otHtditionally.  Sometimes,  too,  works  of  special  merit  were  said  to  avul 
in  themselves  for  the  remission  of  sin  and  penalty.  But  the  sober  feel- 
ing oS  the  ChuToh  required  that  the  works  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  prayers  ot  tiie  Church,  which  were  supposed,  in  a  certtun  sense  at 
least,  to  c(XDmand  the  fovor  of  God,  In  this  case,  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
u  head  (rf  the  Church,  was  very  great,  since  he  might  command  the 
interceedon  of  all  the  saints. 

Another  theory,  more  noted,  or  at  least  exdting  more  opposition,  was 
that  based  on  tiie  Treasure  of  merits.  This  Treasure  is  composed  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the  sunts  in  excess  of  what  was  required  of  them. 
Its  prmcipal  support  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  held  and  taught 
hy  many  learned  Doctors  of  the  Church,  but  most  prominently  by 
.  ^IXAJJty.  apteOiQiMm,  »;  8W. 
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Asselm  (1109),  that  the  death  of  Christ,  an  ialinite  being,  was  of  iufiaitfl 
worth,  not  ooly  sufficieot  but  infioitoly  more  than  sufficient,  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  This  doctrine  was  elaborated  and  apphed  to 
indulgences  by  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245).  Christ,  by  the  infinite 
worth  of  his  person,  accomplished  through  his  sufCerings  a  store  of  merit 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  These  super- 
abounding  merits  constitute  a  vast  Treasure,  which  exists  objectively,  and 
being  performed  for  the  whole  Church  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  and 
may  be  Uised  for  relieving  from  penalty  those  who  need  relief.  And  just 
as  there  was  an  arithmetical,  quantitative  valuation  of  the  works  of 
Christ,  so  there  was  the  same  of  the  works  of  the  sainta;  they,  too,  could 
and  did  accomplish  more  than  enough  for  their  own  salvation.  What 
became  of  this  excess?  The  merits  of  the  saints  naturally  belong  to  the 
Church;  the  Church,  in  a  sense,  Itad  acquired  them.  The  merits  of  the 
Christ  also  belong  to  the  Church,  not  naturally  and  of  her  own  right, 
but  as  by  a  certain  unvo  mystica  the  Church  is  one  with  Christ,  whatever 
is  his  becomes  hers  as  well.  And  so,  his  merits  and  the  merits  of  the 
aunts  belong  to  the  Church;  and  this  great  Treasure  the  Church  adminis- 
ters and  controls  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  This  it  does  through  ite 
authorised  officers,  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  Pope,  the  chief  bishop. 

Atbertus  Magnus  (d.  12S0)  further  elaborated  this  idea,  by  conjoining 
with  the  doctrine  of  Alexander  the  mysterious  "power  of  the  keys," 
given  by  CliriBt  to  Peter  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors. 
This  made  clearer  the  way  in  which  the  Treasure  could  be  lawfully  dis- 
pensed. Such  dispensation  was  vested  in  the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of 
Peter  and  the  holder  of  the  keys.  The  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  can  thus  be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  them, 
whether  living  or  suffering  in  purgatory.  The  Church  might  pray,  but 
it  was  with  God  to  answer  the  prayer  or  not  as  he  saw  fit.  But  with  the 
Treasure  of  merit  at  command,  the  Church  operated  on  a  soUd  basis. 
Provided  there  is  such  a  Treasure,  and  provided  the  Church  can  control 
it,  and  provided  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints  are  actually  trans- 
ferred by  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the  receiver  of  indulgences,  it  would 
be  safe  to  have  indulgences.  But  there  is  such  a  Treasure  and  the 
Church  does  ccmtrol  it.  Thus,  notwithstanding  tiie  fact  tihat  Qod 
alone  can  foi^ve  Bins  and  remit  penalty,  the  Church  can  guarantw  ludi 
remission,  because  it  can  offer  a  consideration  that  God  is  bound  to  respeet. 

"niomBs  Aquinas  (d.  1274),  in  this  as  in  most  questions  of  thecdogf, 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  doctrine,  but  sums  up  all  tihat  waa 
held  by  his  predecessors  and  gives  it  logical  coherency  and  systsm.  Ha 
finds  ths  ultimate  ground  of  indulgences  in  Christ;  no  one  has  niprema 
power  in  the  sacrament  but  Christ.    But  Christ  oould  ramt  edn  apart 
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from  tmy  satisfaction,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (John 
viii).  Therefore  Paul  also  could,  and  the  Pope  is  of  no  less  power  in 
the  Churdi  than  Paul.  We  should  believe  in  the  validity  of  indulgences, 
because  the  Church  universal  cannot  err,  and  the  Church  approves 
indulgencea;  therefore  they  must  be  valid — it  is  heretical,  impious  even, 
to  say  otherwise.  As  to  the  limits  within  which  indulgences  become 
efficacious,  Thomas  says: 

But  some  say  that  they  do  not  avail  to  absolve  from  liability 
to  the  penalty  that  is  due  in  pur^tory  according  to  the  judgment 
of  God,  but  ^ey  av^  for  abeolvmg  from  the  obligation  by  which 
the  priest  binds  ue  penitent  to  some  penalty,  or  by  which  he  is  bound 
by  canon  law.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  true.  First 
becauseit  is  expressly  ContrMy- to  the  privilege  given  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi)  that  what  he  should  remit  on  earth  would  be  remitted  in  heaven. 
Hence,  whatever  validity  the  remission  haa  at  the  bar  of  the  Church 
it  has  the  same  at  the  bar  of  God.  And  besides,  the  Church,  in 
granting  indulgences  of  that  sort  would  condemn  rather  than  acquit, 
because  she  would  send  him  to  the  heavier  penalties  of  purgatory 
wb^  abaolvlDg  him  from  penalties  enjoined.' 

llie  secret  of  the  validity  of  indulgences,  Thomas  finds  precisely  where 
Uexander  found  it,  and  he  differs  from  that  Doctor  only  in  stating  the 
thought  with  hia  usual  unrivaled  precision  and  felicity: 

Hie  reason  why  they  are  able  to  ttvaH  is  the  unity  of  the  mystio 
body,  in  which  many  have  superabounded  in  works  of  penitence 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  own  dues  and  have  patiently  borne 
many  unjust  tribulations,  through  which  a  multitude  of  penalties 
mi^t  have  been  expiated,  if  owed  by  them.  The  abundance  of  their 
merits  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  all  the  penalty  owed  by  those  now 
Uving.  And  especially,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  which, 
thou^  it  operates  in  the  sacraments,  nevertheless  its  efficacy  is  not 
shut  up  in  the  sacraments,  but  by  its  infinity  exceeds  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments.  The  saints,  moreover,  in  whom  this  superabundance 
at  the  works  of  satisfaction  is  found,  did  not  perform  such  works  for 
a  g^ven  individual  who  needed  remission,  but  for  the  whole  Church 
in  common.  And  so  the  aforesaid  merits  are  the  common  possession 
of  the  whole  Church.  Those  things  that  are  the  common  possession 
oi  any  multitude  are  distributed  to  individuals  of  the  multitude, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  him  who  is  over  them.  Wherefore, 
just  as  anycme  would  obtain  remisnon  of  penalty  if  some  one  satis- 
fied it  in  his  behalf,  it  is  the  same  thing  if  the  satisfaction  of 
another  is  distributea  to  him  by  one  who  has  the  power. 

As  for  the  power  to  grant  indulgences,  Thomas  holds  that  this  is  a 
work  of  such  importance  as  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  a  parish  priest, 
and  that  only  a  bishop  can  do  it.  But  as  the  "Pope  haa  the  plenti- 
tode  of  pontifical  power,  the  power  of  granting  indulgences  to  the  full 

>  3wnnM  ThtoUgiat,  SuppUmenlunt  Urtiae  fortit.    QuoMt  szv.  Art.  1. 


extent  reats  in  him,  and  in  the  bishopB  wxxndiiig  to  Ua  i 
Only  one  other  question  of  importanoe  remaina  to  be  snawvmd:  Dom  tbt 
efficacy  of  the  indulgence  rest  on  the  futh  of  the  redpbat?  Umbih 
answers  this  as  we  mi^t  expect  fnxn  a  doctor  ^iriio  feit  eoBitailiied  to 
mamtain  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacmnenta  of  the  CSnirdi  ■  «fwt  •yir*- 
turn,  &  thing  resulting  from  the  mere  doing  of  tbe  act  oaDnuudad.  Hs 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  oonviction  that  taij  to  oooU  tba  olh 
jective  validity  of  the  sacraments  be  successfully  mamtafaied.  Bfake 
the  sacrament  depend  on  faith,  he  argued,  or  the  being  io  »  oWe  of  paoa, 
or  any  other  subjective  condition,  and  who  can  be  ootam  that  bs  baa 
received  any  sacramental  graceT  Endless  scruples  <d  ■—t'^^mt  an 
possble  to  disturb  the  believer.  How  can  I  be  son  that  Z  ham  nti 
faith?  How  can  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  grace?  Bot  If  tte  psi^ 
formance  of  the  external  act  insures  the  reception  of  tin  Avine  pMS^ 
then  we  have  sometMng  definite  to  trust.  So  aa  to  ii 
thing  of  which  we  need  to  be  assured  is  that  th^y  are  d 
who  had  adequate  authority,  and  for  a  suffident  reaatm.  As  to  tfas  Istlar, 
Thomas  said,  the  Treasure  of  merits  was  collected  for  the  ^017  ot  Qod 
and  the  good  of  the  Church;  therefore  anything  that  promotes  either 
constitutes  a  sufficient  reason — a  contribution  of  moneiy  to  boDd  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  for  example. 

The  bull  of  Clement  VI,  known  aa  UniQenibu  Dei  fiUvt,  auka  »  000- 
siderable  advance  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  In  it  he  adopts  aa  lus 
own,  and  approves  as  teacher  of  tJie  whole  Church  on  a  queetioD  of  ^ith, 
those  ideas  regarding  indulgences  that  the  doctors  had  elabotmted.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  document  comes  within  the  tetma  cf 
tiie  Vatican  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  and  h^ioe  its  tjfuitiing  jg  iMnr 
a  matter  of  faith,  that  every  good  Catholic  is  bound  to  bdjeve.  Tlw 
bull  says: 

For  not  with  corruptible  gold  and  diver  did  he  redeem  ns,  bat 
with  his  own  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot  or  Hma^^ 
who  though  innocent  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  tne  eroes  in  oor 
behalf,  not  shedding  a  mere  dr^  of  blood,  which  neverUidesi  on 
account  of  his  union  with  the  Word  would  have  suffioed  tor  tint 
redemption  of  the  whole  human  race,  but  profusdy,  as  a  flood  is  seta 
to  pour  forth,  so  that  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  bead  no  smiid-' 
nesB  was  found  in  him.  How  much  more  thai,  iD  order  that  the  p^ 
of  so  great  an  effusion  may  be  rendered  ndtho*  neeifiess,  nis  nor 
gupeifluous,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  for  the  milttant  Chnidi, 
irishing  like  a  tender  father  to  ^ve  a  treasure  to  hia  soos,  that  so 
Uiere  might  be  an  infinite  treasure  for  men,  and  those  mo  haTS 
employed*  it  have  been  made  partakers  o[  we  Mokdahip  of  Qod) 
Which  treasure  indeed  has  not  been  laid  up  hi  a  mq^in,  nor  htm 
buried  in  a  field,  but  he  has  granted  it  to  bo  d= ■'  '■■  *"" 
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in  a  wholescnae  maimer  and  for  pious  and  reasonable  causes  through 
the  blessed  Peter,  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  hia  successors, 
his  vicars  on  earth:  and  to  be  mercifully  applied  to  those  truly  pen- 
itent and  confessed,  sometimes  for  complete,  sometimes  for  partial 
remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  for  sins,  both  genei^  and 
special,  as  far  as  they  have  learned  with  God's  aid  to  reUeve.  To 
irtiich  store  of  treasure  indeed  the  merits  of  the  blessed  God  and  of 
aD  the  elect  from  the  first  to  the  last  are  found  to  furnish  the  basis, 
of  whose  consumption  or  diminution  nothing  at  all  should  be  fe^ed, 
because  of  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  bo  that,  whatever  may  be 
drawn  from  it  from  inclination  toward  compassion,  so  much  the 
more  the  store  of  those  merits  increases.' 

There  was  little  other  alteration  in  the  practice  of  declaring  indulgences 
until  the  pontificate  of  Juhus  II,  and  the  bull  Liqua  omnibus,  except  in 
one  important  item,  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  money.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a  practice  so  shocking  to  the  moral 
sense  could  ever  have  grown  up  in  an  institution  like  the  Church,  which 
always  professed  to  beheve  and  teach  the  ethics  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
even  if  it  glaringly  failed  at  times  to  practice  them.  Just  when  and  how 
the  idea  first  gained  general  acceptance  that  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money 
might  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  penitence,  in  lieu  of  other  good  works, 
is  uncertain.  We  find,  however,  that  even  in  Cyprian's  time  alms^ving 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  canonical  penitence,  but  hardly  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  Sorrow  for  sin  might  be  shown  by  ^fts,  but  peace  with  the 
Church  oould  not  be  so  bought.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  a 
gift  of  money  for  alms  (to  be  dispensed  by  the  Church,  of  course)  was 
accepted  from  those  who  were  unable  to  keep  the  required  fasts'  and  from 
this  to  accepting  like  gifts  instead  of  prescribed  penances  was  but  a  short 
Step,  involving  no  new  principle.  A  gift  of  money  was  next  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  for  bearing  arms  in  person  as  a  crusader,  and  such  a 
gift  entitled  the  giver  to  the  full  indulgence  of  the  crusader.  Lucius  III 
seems  to  be  tiie  first  Pope  who  authorized  indulgences  of  this  kind  (1184),* 
but  a  movement  onqe  begun  in  this  direction  would  progress  rapidly. 
The  need  and  greed  of  the  medieval  Pontiffs  would  soon  suggest  to  them 
various  ways  in  irtiich  this  new  principle  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
filling  their  ever  empty  coffers. 

>Saynaldui,  mme  1S49,  n.  11.  Most  suthoritiea  pva  January  27  aa  the  date 
of  *M«  bull,  bat  aa  quoted  by  Raynaldus  it  is  distiDctly  said  to  be  "giveii  at 
ATinon,  XV,  Kal  Stptanbrit,    i.  e.,  Auguat  17. 

'See  onotatioDB  from  aourcea  in  Oieoeler.  2:  196  n.  Q,  and  cf.  Haddan  and 
StnbtM.  3:  179,  180,  211,  371  leq. 

*  iSaiui,  23: 486.  By  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  lushope  of  Nonnandy  decr««d 
that  wboaoew  ahould  five  alma  for  the  relief  of  JsruBalem  should  receive  In- 
ttalfCDoe  for  penanoea  enloiiiBd — three  yean,   if  the  penanee   eioeeded   seyen 


man,  tiro  yean  for  a  penuii 
Ailfnum  moat  alao  aay  ute  Pa 


Pattr  NotUr  three  ti 
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Moreover,  the  legal  systema  of  the  Middle  Agea  weiB  wludlf  imraaUk 
to  the  development  of  venality  in  the  Church.  Ever;  c^ense  agunit  the 
feudal  law  might  be  condoned  by  the  payment  of  a  fine,  propocticHwd 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  In  Germany  especially,  the  old  custom  ot 
Wehrgdd,  or  blood  money — by  which  murder  waa  punished,  not  by  tlie 
death  of  the  offender,  but  by  his  payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  dead 
man's  value  to  his  family — was  a  powerful  incentive  in  the  same  diiectim. 
It  had  come  about  in  the  civil  law,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  elabomte 
scale  of  fines,  by  which  every  wrong  to  peiwm  or  proper^  might  be  «• 
piated.  Since  the  civil  law  thus  accepted  a  money  ccHupenairfion  m 
lieu  of  criminal  proceedings,  there  was  the  less  difficulty  in  tnotfening 
the  practice  to  the  Church.  And  so  there  waa,  at  fint,  no  outraging 
of  ethical  sentiments,  or  at  any  rate  very  little,  when  the  Church  prw- 
tically  offered  to  forgive  any  offense  and  waive  any  puialty  for  a  auffioiait 
pecuniary  consideration. 

The  moral  revolt  came  later,  when  higher  etiucal  piiamplea  had  been 
recognized  in  the  civil  law,  when  the  effects  rX  such  pmotioe  on  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  deadening  of  tiie  epiritual  life  had  bem 
observed;  when,  above  all,  the  shameless  greed  of  the  Churah  had  arouBed 
the  dormant  conscience  of  the  people  and  provoked  the  indignant  poro- 
tests  of  many  doctors  of  the  Church.  For,  as  we  now  know,  Luther  waa 
not  the  first  to  protest  against  botji  the  theory  and  the  praetioe  of  indul- 
gencea.  Wiclif  in  England,  Hus  in  Bofaenua,  and  John  of  Wesal,  at 
Luther's  own  university  of  Erfurt,  had  attacked  not  merely  the  abuasa, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  practice.  John  of  Wesel  denied  tiiat  the  Scrip- 
tures give  to  anybody,  even  the  Pope,  the  power  to  remit  a  penalty  tfiat 
God  had  imposed;  all  that  can  be  remitted  in  any  case  is  the  penalty 
that  the  Church  has  imposed.  He  denied  that  there  is  any  Treasore  <tf 
merits  from  which  indulgences  can  be  dispensed,  showing  [dainiy  that 
the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  such  a  notion,  nor  to  the  idea  of 
superabundant  merit,  or  "merit"  of  any  kind,  thus  completely  demolish- 
ing the  comer-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence.  Indulgences  therefore 
are  nothing  else  than  a  pious  fraud  practiced  on  believers.  It  is  true 
that  some  years  later,  on  a  trial  for  heresy,  he  publicly  recanted  tiiese  and 
other  teachings  alleged  to  be  heretical,  but  nothing  can  alter  the  faot 
that  he  did  teach  them,  and  that  his  writings  were  widely  circulated  and 
infiuential.  One  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  John  Weaed, 
taught  against  indulgences,  and  did  not  retract.  Theae  protests  wne, 
however,  sporadic,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  waa  confined  to  the  learned. 
How  narrow  on  the  whole  their  effect  was  may  be  judged  fnmi  the  fact 
that  when  Luther  b^an  hia  protest  against  the  abuses  of  indulguicee, 
he  had  never  heard  of  these  men  or  their  writings. 
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It  was  when  the  conaciencea  cS  people,  especially  in  Germany,  were 
thus  be^nning  to  wake  (1510)  that  the  bull  of  Julius  II,  Liquet  omnibua, 
was  published.  His  pretext  was  a  double  one — ^money  was  needed  for 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and  also  for  the  repelling  of  the  Turk.  The 
eaeential  paragraph  is  the  following: 

And,  that  the  salvation  of  souls  may  be  looked  after  so  much 
the  more  devoutly,  as  they  have  greater  need  of  the  prayers  of  others 
and  are  the  less  able  to  help  themselves,  by  the  aforesaid  authority 
from  the  treasury  of  our  mother,  the  Church,  moved  by  paternal 
affection  for  the  souls  now  in  purgatory  that  have  departed  from 
this  world  united  to  Christ  by  love,  and  who  while  they  lived  de- 
served that  indulgence  of  this  nature  should  be  obtained  for  them  by 
interceecdon,  deeinng  to  relieve  them  as  much  as  by  God's  help  we  are 
aiAe,  through  divine  pity  and  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  power,  we 
will  and  grant^  that  if  parents,  friends  or  other  Christian  believers, 
actuated  t>y  pity,  shall  nve  a  certmn  alms  for  the  work  of  building, 
in  bdutlf  of  the  souls  who  are  themselves  detuned  in  purgatory  for 
tlie  expiation  of  peealties  owed — during  the  commission  of  our  Nuncio 
and  Agents,  according  to  the  regulation  of  our  agents  and  the  deputies 
and  Bub-dele^tes  to  whom  th^  may  commit  their  powers— the 
same  plenary  indulgence  will  be  invoked  by  way  of  intercession  for 
tbow  now  in  purgatory^  for  whom  they  have  piously  paid  the  said 
alms,  as  is  already  provided  for  the  remission  ik  penalties. 

Thou{^  the  mutterings  d  discontent  grew  louder  in  Germany,  the 
bull  ot  Julius  did  not  provoke  any  open  rebellion.'  It  was  reserved  for 
his  succeasor,  Leo  X,  to  lay  the  mine  whose  explosion  rent  all  Europe 
asunder.  Yet  nothing  could  have  seemed  less  likely  to  produce  such 
■a  effect  than  the  two  bulls  that  Leo  published,  for  he  did  little  but  repeat 
what  Julius  and  Clement  VI,  and  other  predecessors  had  said.  Never- 
theless there  were  one  or  two  significant  additions  to  his  claims,  and  a 
very  great  addition  to  the  shameleasneas  with  which  his  indulgences  were 
proclaimed  and  sold  in  Germany.  As  these  things  happened  at  a  moment 
otiierwise  favorable  for  a  revolt  of  Germany  against  the  Papacy,  the 
question  of  indulgences  sufficed,  and  tJie  dispute  that  arose  was  as  the 
btting  out  of  waters.    Leo's  first  bull,  Nos  qui  pontificatut,  says: 

Trusting  in  the  mercy  of  the  same  Omnipotent  God,  and  in  the 
authority  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  the  word  of 
him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  and  who  has  said  to  us, 
Bucceasorsin  the  chsxacter  of  his  blessed  Peter:  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind 
oa  earth  will  be  bound  also  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on 

'Tba  tTadeBman  Julius  chsata  the  creduloua  world: 

He  looks  up  HeHveD,  which  he  p 

Sell  what  ii  tUne,  O  JuUubI 

To  Bell  to  others  what  thou  lack'st  the  moat. 

Ulric  vOD  Hutteu,  Epigrams.  Opera,  1: 2! 
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earth  will  be  loooed  &lso  in  Iieaven";  and  also  in  the.  iJsittada  tt 
apostolic  power  given  ub  from  above,  we  equally  pant  Mid  panA 
the  full  indulgeace  of  all  their  sins  and  reoon<»li^(Hi  with  the  Uoii 
High,  and  such  remission  as  has  been  customarilf  mm  ttmoi^  oat 
predecessois  to  those  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  LaniL  ud  i|put 
those  perfidious  Turks,  and  such  as  have  been  granted  in  a  JBtAaB 
year ;  and  we  decree  that  the  souIb  of  all  those  who  abaiU  aet  out  ontb 
expedition  shall  be  brought  bjr  the  power  of  the  holy  aagab  ud  i^ 
main  in  heaven  in  etenuQ  felicity.' 

The  laudable  purpose  of  these  indulgences  waa  tiunffore  to  taisa 
money  to  be  expended  in  repelling  the  Turks,  who  were  about  thia  time 
threatening  an  invasion  of  Europe  (which  did  indeed  happen  in  1620, 
after  many  postponements).  But  it  waa  shrewdly  SQQieoted  that  not 
much  of  the  money  realized  would  ever  find  its  way  to  the  '^fjyifit^ 
object.  The  second  bull  was  practically  a  repetition  of  that  ot  Jalim  II, 
and  is  Icnown  as  PoiAquam  ad  Apoitolaiua,  and  is  dated  September  13, 
1517.*  It  promisee  to  "those  truly  penitent  and  oonfesaed"  who  han 
rendered  (ud  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  church,  through  the  mmtio 
or  commissioners  appointed,  plenissinatm  omnium  jteecatonm  $mnm 
remissumfm,  and  later  plentiriam  omnium  peccatorum  indutgentiam  tt 
remiasionem.  These  are  less  guarded  statements  than  those  made  by 
his  predecessors,  who  have  carefully  left  the  character  and  extent  of  tl» 
indu^ience  vague,  or  have  limited  it  to  the  temporal  pwaltiee  <d'tia. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  it  is  boldly  said  that  the  most  complete  remianHi 
of  all  sins  is  given  in  return  for  the  payment  of  money. 

It  was,  however,  less  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Church  reganfing 
indulgences  that  led  Luther  to  make  his  famous  protest  d  the  theses, 
than  the  practical  methods  that  were  pursued  in  Germany.  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  had  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Maine  in  1614,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  To  obtain  this  see,  the  oldest,  richest  and  most 
influential  in  Germany,  he  had  pud  the  Pope  24,000  florins  for  the  palHam, 
besides  the  annates,  or  first  year's  income  of  the  see,  and  certain  other 
customary  fees,  amounting  to  fully  as  much  as  the  pallium  mone?.  Thta 
large  sum  he  had  obtained  by  loan  from  the  great  Augsburg  houae  of 
Fuggers,  the  Rothschilds  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  scandalous 
transaction  was  not  an  unusual  one,  and  while  people  may  have  smiled 
cynically  at  it,  they  were  not  at  all  shocked — they  were  used  to  even  woiae 
things. 

But  having  burdened  himself  with  a  heavy  debt,  the  youthful  prelate 
was  ready  to  recoup  himself  in  any  posmble  way,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
ffis  opportunity  came  when  Leo  proclaimed  the  indulgence.    The  papal 
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agents,  before  they  could  begin  their  preaching  in  Germany,  must 
obtain  the  approbation  of  its  primate,  and  the  terms  on  which  permis- 
sion was  granted  them  were:  the  traffic  was  to  last  eight  years,  during 
which  time  the  preaching  of  all  other  indulgences  was  to  be  suspended; 
and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Pope.  The  German  primate  now  issued  a  "summary  instruction " 
to  the  preachers,  of  which  the  material  paragraphs  are  the  following: 

The  first  grace  is  the  complete  remission  of  all  sins;  and  nothing 
greater  than  this  grace  can  be  named,  since  man,  who  lives  in  sin 
and  is  bereft  of  the  favor  of  God,  obtains  complete  remission  by  these 
means  and  enjoys  God's  favor  anew;  moreover,  through  this  remis- 
sion of  sins  the  punishment  which  one  is  obliged  to  undergo  in  pur- 
gatory on  account  of  the  afifront  to  the  Divine  Majesty  is  all  remitted, 
and  the  pains  of  purgatory  completely  blotted  out.  And  though 
nothing  is  worthy  to  he  exchanged  for  such  a  grace — since  it  is  a  gift 
of  God  and  an  inestimable  grace — ^in  order  that  Christian  believers 
may  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  procure  it,  we  establish  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

Iq  the  first  place,  everyone  who  is  contrite  in  heart  and  with 
the  mouth  has  made  confession — or  at  all  events  has  the  intention 
of  confessing  at  a  suitable  time — shall  visit  at  least  the  seven  churches 
herein  indicated  for  this  purpose,  namely,  those  in  which  the  papal 
anns  are  displayed,  and  in  each  church  shall  say  five  Ave  Marias  in 
honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  our  sal- 
vation is  won,  or  the  Miserere,  which  psahn  is  very  well  adapted  for 
obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Sick  persons  or  those  otherwise  prevented  shall  visit  with  the 
same  devotion  and  prayers  as  above,  the  seven  altars  which  the 
conmiissioners  and  sub-conmiissioners  shall  have  erected  in 
the  church  where  the  cross  shall  be,  and  on  which  they  shall  hang 
the  papal  arms. 

Where,  however,  persons  are  foimd  so  weak  that  they  cannot 
conveniently  oome  to  such  a  church,  then  shall  their  confessor  or 
penitentiary  cause  an  altar  to  be  brought  to  a  convenient  place  ap- 
proved by  him.  And  where  such  persons  visit  this  place  and  offer  up 
their  prayers  near  the  altar  or  before  it,  they  shall  deserve  the  indul- 
gence as  though  they  had  visited  the  seven  churches. 

To  those  also  that  lie  on  sick-beds,  a  holy  picture  may  be  sent, 
before  which  or  near  which  they  may  say  certain  prayers,  at  the 
discretion  of  their  confessor,  and  it  shall  happen  in  this  place  just  as 
if  they  had  visited  the  seven  churches. 

When,  however,  several  persons,  or  a  woman,  for  a  good  reason 
demand  that  they  be  excused  from  visiting  the  said  churches  and 
altars,  the  penitentiaries  may,  after  hearing  the  reason,  substitute 
a  larger  contribution  for  the  said  visit. 

Respecting  now  the  contribution  to  the  chest,  for  the  building 
of  the  said  church  of  the  chief  apostle,  the  penitentiaries  and  confes- 
sors, after  they  have  explained  to  those  making  confession  the  full 
remission  and  privileges,  shall  ask  of  them,  How  much  money  or 
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other  temporal  goods  they  would  ooasoieDtkxidf  0rt  te  tte  wd 
most  (KHnplete  remission  and  privilegBs?  and  tlw  ahAll  be  done  m 
order  that  hereafter  they  may  be  brou^it  the  wan  eidr  to  oontrib- 
ute.'  Also  because  the  ranks  and  occapationattfinaD  an nnmdMd 
and  diverse  that  we  cannot  conaidn  them  indnkhiaUj.  and  fanpon 
specific  rates  accordingly,  we  have  therefne  ocmchided  tw  tiw  nta 
snould  be  determined  according  to  the  reoogniied  doMM  of  mnonB. 
Kings  and  queens  and  their  princes,  arehUahopa  aa4  miupa 
and  other  ^reat  rulers,  provided  tbey  sedc  the  plaoea  when  th* 
cross  is  raised,  or  otherwise  present  themsdve^  dull  pn  at 
least  five  and  twenty  Rhenish  golden  guildera.  Abbot*  uio  tlw 
great  prelates  of  cathedral  churches,  counts,  barony  and  otbcn 
of  the  higher  nobility,  ti^ther  with  tJieir  ctmsiKla,  diaU  par  to 
each  letter  of  indulgence  ten  such  suildera.  Other  Imsw  pmatea 
apd  nobles,  as  also  the  rectors  of  oeleorated  daces,  and  otbeEB,  lAo, 
dther  from  permanent  incomes  or  merohaaoise,  or  otbanria^  ODJoj 
a  total  yearly  revenue  of  five  hundred  gold  niildcn,  abaUJaY  as 
euch  guilders.    Other  citizens  and  tradespeople,  nbo  uualqr  bava 


Other  dtizens  and  tradespeople,  who  have  n 

families  of  their  own,  shall  pay  one  such  guilder;  tbon  of  lea  meaa^ 

(mlyahsif.  .  . 

All  others,  however,  are  commended  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  oon- 
fessors  and  penitentiaries,  who  should  have  at  all  times  befme  thdr 


eyes  the  completion  of  this  building,  and  should  urge  their  peoHeats 
to  give  more,  but  should  let  no  one  go  away  witnout  oraee,  ainoe 
the  good  of  Christian  believers  is  not  less  to  be  sou^t  man  that  of 


the  building.    Therefore  those  that  have  no  mone^  sJ 
contribution  with  prayer  and  fasting.    For  tbe  kingdom  of  fa 
should  be  open  to  the  rich  no  more  tnan  to  the  poor.  .... 

The  tlurd  aforesaid  grace  is  a  letter  o[  indulgence,  full  of  ths 
greatest,  generally  comforting  and  hitherto  unheard-of  poweiB. 
which  will  alwaj's  have  its  force,  when  the  eight  years  of  our  bull 
are  at  an  end,  since  the  t«xt  of  the  bull  saya:  nune  et  in  petpduvm 
participes  fiant,  they  will  become  partakers  now  and  fcrarer.  . 

The  contents  of  the  same  the  preacher  and  confessor  shall  endain 
and  exalt  with  all  their  powers.  For  there  will  be  given  in  the  letttEr 
of  indulgence,  to  those  that  buy  it:  first,  the  right  to  chooee  a  quali- 
fied coniessor,  even  a  priest  of  one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  iriio 
may  at  once  absolve  them  from  all  censures,  even  ab  homaa  lata,* 
with  consent  of  tbe  parties;  secondly,  from  all  sins,  even  the  gravest, 
bicluding  those  reserved  for  the  Apostolic  See,  both  in  life  and  in 
the  hour  of  death.  ,  . 

The  third  principal  grace  is  the  participation  in  all  the  poaws 

sions  of  the  Church  universal ;  which  consists  nerdn,  that  contntHitors 

toward  said  building,  together  with  their  deceased  relatives,  who 

have  departed  this  world  m  a  state  of  grace,  shall  from  now  on,  and 

'  It  will  be  seen  thst  the  principle  avowed  by  modem  oorporstlone,  to  "  tez  tlM 

traffic  all  that  it  will  bear,"  waa  discovered  aad  practised  by  the  madierAl  Chnroh. 

Truly,  tbcre  IB  Dotbing  new  under  the  si  ~ 
>  EicommuDioation  ob  homine  lata  ws 

and  lasted  m  louft  u  he  lived. 
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tot  ctemity,  be  partaken  of  all  petitions,  lotercesBionB,  alms,  fast- 
ingii,  pnyexB,  in  each  and  every  pilgrimage,  even  tboee  to  the  Holy 
Ijuid;  furtlieTmore,  in  the  etationB  at  Rome,  in  masses,  in  canonicu 
faoun,  flagdlatiooB,  and  all  other  spiritual  goods  which  have  been, 
or  flhall  be,  thought  forth  by  the  imivenal,  most  holy  Church  mili- 
tant or  by  any  ofits  members.  Believers  who  purchase  confessional 
letton  beorane  partidpants  in  all  these  things.  Preacbera  and  con- 
fesBors  must  insist  witli  great  diligence  upon  this  power  and  persuade 
believers  not  to  n^Ject  to  buy  theee  benefits  and  the  letter  of  indul- 
gence. 

We  also  declare  that,  in  order  to  obtain  these  two  most  important 
graces  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  confession,  or  to  visit  the  churcbea 
and  altars  but  merely  to  buy  the  letter  of  indulgence.  .  .  . 

llie  fourth  most  important  grace  is  for  the  souls  that  are  in 
pnrntory.  namely,  a  complete  remission  of  all  sins,  which  remission 
the  Fope  brings  to  pass  through  his  Intercession,  to  the  advantage 
ai  sud  souls,  in  this  wise:  that  the  same  contribution  shall  be  placed 
in  the  chest  by  a  living  person  as  one  would  make  for  himself.  It 
is  our  wl^,  however,  that  our  sub-commissioners  should  modify 
the  regulations  regarding  contributions  of  this  kind  which  are  given 
for  the  dead,  and  that  they  should  use  their  judgment  in  all  other 
cases,  where,  in  their  opinion,  modifications  are  desirable.  It  is 
also  not  necessary  that  the  persons  who  place  their  contributions 
in  the  chest  should  be  contrite  in  heart  and  have  orally  confessed, 
since  this  grace  is  based  ^mply  on  the  state  of  grace  in  which  the 
dead  departed,  and  on  the  contribution  of  the  living,  as  is  evident 
frton  the  text  of  the  bull.  Moreover,  preachers  shall  exert  themselves 
to  giTe  this  grace  the  widest  publicity,  since  through  the  same,  help 
win  surely  oome  to  departed  souls,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
stnictioD  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  will  be  effectively  and  abun- 
dantly promoted.' 

The  papal  bulla  pretended  that  indulgences  were  granted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  truth  will  out  occasionally,  even  in  ecclesias- 
tical documents,  and  this  Instruction  is  almost  cynically  frank  in  its 
commercialiBm.  No  reader  will  f^  to  remark  how  cunningly  it  ia 
contrived  to  get  a  c<mtrU)ution — large  or  small,  but  as  large  as  possible — 
from  evwybody  except  from  those  who  had  no  money  to  give.  80  much 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  oommiseionets,  too,  that  they  might  do 
almost  anjrthing  that  they  pleased.  It  is  obvious  that  the  character 
of  the  commissioner  would  determine  the  manner  in  which  these  indul- 
gences would  be  proclaimed.  An  eye-witness  has  informed  us  of  the 
pains  that  were  taken  to  impress  the  people  with  the  value  of  this  grace. 
"When  the  conmiissary  entered  a  town,  the  bull  was  borne  before  him 

'  InsBmueh  ma  thu  doaumeot  does  not  give  the  official  toscbine  ol  the  Cbuich, 
but  only  the  &otiial  practice  in  Germany,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  0ve 
the  tran^tion  merely.  The  doeument  will  be  found  in  Latin  in  QerdeU,  /nlro- 
Awfiii  in  HUtoriam  BvangeUi  Steido  xm.  Vol.  1,  Appendix,  pp.  8S-113,  and  In 
Qanan  in  Waloh.  IB:  302-333. 
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on  a  velvet  or  golden  cloth,  and  a  procession  waa  fonned  of  all  the  priests, 
monks,  the  town  council,  Gchoolmaster,  scholara,  men,  women,  maidens 
and  children,  with  banners  and  candles  and  song.  Then  they  rang  all 
bells,  sounded  all  organs.  When  he  came  to  the  church,  he  raised  a 
red  cross  in  the  naiddle  of  the  churcli,  and  hung  the  Pope's  banner  on  it. 
In  sum,  men  could  not  have  given  greater  welcome  and  honor  to  God 
himself. "'  The  agent  selected  for  Germany  waa  John  Tetzel,  a  native 
of  Leipzig  and  a  Dominican  monk,  a  man  of  more  than  dubious  character 
and  of  little  learning,  but  possessing  the  two  neceonry  giuBfiirtionB  Cot 
a  successful  indulgence-monger:  a  front  of  bran  and  the  tum  of  a  bsO 
of  Baahan.  He  had  been  many  years  engaged  in  t-he  woriE,  Mid  bad  ben 
uniformly  successful  in  securing  huge  sums  ci  nuMtey,  TUi  mm  Uma. 
atoned,  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  for  any  shortoomingi  in  iwmhirt  «r 
character.  Luther  calls  him  "a  boisterous  fellow,"  and  ha  wu  mmo 
abandoned  by  his  employers  and  supporters  after  the  ti 
died  not  long  after  in  disgrace  and  neglect. 

Sellers  of  indulgences  had  been  prohibited  t 
from  entering  Saxony,  less  because  of  any  ethical  (dijeetians  to  t 
trade,  probably,  than  because  the  Elector  hated  to  see  so  nHudi  good 
German  gold  and  silver  going  Homeward.  Germany  had  kn^  beoi 
called  "the  milch  cow  of  the  papacy,"  and  it  was  a  ooutaat  """r*"*-^ 
that  the  Pope  got  more  revenue  from  Germans  than  tbrar  own  princes. 
Elector  Frederick  refused  to  relax  this  prohibition  even  for  (he  ArchUshop 
of  Mainz,  and  so  Tetzel  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Jaterbodc,  a  town  near 
to  the  Saxon  borders  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Wittenbef^.  Tlien  he 
did  a  roaring  trade,^he  echoes  of  which  began  to  i«ach  Lotfaer  in  the 
quiet  of  his  theologicab«tudies  and  pastoral  duties.  It  is  jvobable  that 
he  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter,  if  his  wc^  as  parish 
priest  had  not  brought  the  abuse  forcibly  to  bis  attention.  Ete  found 
that  some  of  hia  people  visited  Jiiterbock  and  bought  indulgenoee,  and 
when  they  confessed  showed  him  these  documents  and  nla^imfld  that 
they  were  free  from  the  penance  that  he  wished  to  impose.  He  icAised 
to  grant  absolution  to  holders  of  Tetzcl's  indulgences,  and  preached  apifaiat 
them  from  his  pulpit.  They  then  complained  to  Tetwl,  who  puUkdy 
denounced  opponents  of  the  indulgence  as  heretics,  and  had  a  fire  Iniwflfid 
in  the  market-place  of  JUterbock,  as  he  said,  to  bum  "those  who  Uifr 
phemed  the  most  holy  Pope  and  his  most  holy  indulgence.""     Luther 

I  MyconiuH.  HitUnia  Reformationit,  1517-1642,  ed.  Cypritui,  Leipilg,  1718,  p.  IS. 

•  Specimens  of  Tetzel'a  indulseaoea  survive.  Bad  the  follotrina  is  gim  by  Um 
editors  of  Luther's  Latin  Works:  "M^  our  Lord  Jeoua  ChriBthave  ttuatsr  npon 
thee  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  or  his  pasaioD.  And  I,  by  his  and  ^Mrtnlla 
authority,  granted  and  oommittcd  to  ine  m  this  region,  do  abaolva  theo,  Snt, 


1  every  sentence  of  excommunication,   major 
then  irt-      "    '       "  -  "- ' — ' -i-- .. 


conferring  on  thee  the  fullest  ramioBoit  of  thy 
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was  greatly  disturbed,  not  by  Tetzel's  threats,  but  because,  as  he  said, 
the  wolf  was  preying  on  his  sheep,  endangering  the  S0UI9  of  his  people, 
by  leading  them  to  place  reliance  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sios  and 
their  final  salvation  on  these  bits  of  purchased  paper,  rather  than  on  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ.  Yet  what  could  a  simple  monk, 
an  obscure  professor,  do  to  stem  the  flood  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
had  let  loose?  As  he  looked  at  himself,  Luther  was  conscious  that  he  was 
too  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  and  too  lacking  in  influence,  to  make  any 
great  stir,  but  he  would  do  what  he  could. 

He  began  by  preaching  to  his  own  people  the  true  doctrine  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  he  wrote  respectful 
but  urgent  letters  to  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Bnndenburg,  and  to  the  j 
primate  of  Germany,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,Koegging  them  to  inter*  j  ^y 
fere  and  restrain  the  exe^ggsBjji  Tetzel,  whose  impudence  and  blasphemous^ 
utterances,  if  they  did  not  quite  go  to  the  extremes  that  the  gossip  of  the 
time  alleged,  were  at  any  rate  a  scandal./6o  little  did  he  know  of  the 
world,  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  interest  that  Archbishop  Albert  had  in 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  that  he  was  painfully  surprised  when  he  found 
that  his  remonstrances  were  unheeded.  He  had  supposed  his  superiors 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  needing  only  to  be  informed  to 
stop  the  abuses  at  once.  He  had  still  one  resource:  he  might  rouse  the 
attention  of  scholars  to  the  evils  that  he  deplored,  thzDUgh  an  academic 
disputation.  Accordingly,  he  prepared^oonety-five  theses  regarding 
indulgCTices,  propflgitions  that  he  offered  to  debate  with  all  comers,  with 
a  view  to  elici^gJihe  touth.  As  was  the  custom  in  the  university  m 
such  cases,  he  nailed  a  copy  of  the  theses  to  the  doors  of  the  gchlosa- 
kirche,  October  31,  1517.    There  waTnoCEmg^dramatic  or  exceptional 


alxmt  the  act;  it  was  whoily  ordinary  and  commonplace;  yet  the  world 
has  ever  since  heard  in  the  strokes  of  that  hammer  tiie  signal  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation  struggle.  The  eve  of  All-saints  day  was  chosen 
for  this  challenge,  because  this  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  feasts, 
and  would  bring  to  the  church  a  large  concourse  of  professors,  students 
and  visitors.* 

[and]  by  remitting  even  the  pains  of  purgatory,  as  far  as  the  km  of  our  holy 
mother  Church  extend.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Qhost.  Amen."  LOL  1:  267.  Ckmipare  an  earlier  form  of  indulgenoe 
(fourteenth  century)  given  by  Collier,  ''Ecolesiastioal  History  of  England," 
3: 178. 

^  Myoonius  aays  (p.  22)  that  Luther  also  wrote  to  four  other  bishops:  Meissen, 
Frankfurt,  Zeits  and  Merseburg,  but  Luther  does  not  himself  mention  them* 
The  only  letter  extant  is  that  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mains,  LOL  1:  256  aeq. 

s  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Luther  was  anta^nixing  not  only  the  Pope 
but  the  Elector,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  theses.  A  special  indulgenoe  was  attached 
to  the  veneration  of  the  relics  that  the  Elector  had  brought  from  Palestine  and 
dsposited  in  the  Sohlosskirohe,  to  view  which  many  would  come  on  the  following 
day- 
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We  must  carefully  resist  the  temptation  to  read  subsequem  history 
into  tliig  incident,  however,  or  into  the  theses  themselves.  They  were 
interpreted  as  a  challenge  to  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Roman  system, 
and  they  may  be  granted,  in  view  of  foUowing  events,  to  have  had  such 
a  significance;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Luther  did  not  so 
regard  them  at  the  time.  We  do  not  need  to  appeal  to  liis  frequent 
aasertioDB  of  hia  innocent,  purely  academic  intent;'  the  theses  them- 
selves bear  on  their  surface  the  evidence  of  their  purpose.  No  Protestant 
ever  read  them  for  the  first  time  without  being  astonished  at  their  lack 
of  Protestantism,  They  are  the  theses  of  a  Catholic,  who  believes  heartily 
(or  supposes  that  he  does)  in  Church  and  Pope,  and  even  in  indulgences, 
concerned  only  to  free  the  matter  from  current  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  those  untrained  in  theology,  to  correct  the  abuses  that  have 
grown  up,  and  to  free  Church  and  Pope  from  undeserved  odium.  The 
author  indignantly  repudiates  the  notion  that  he  is  a  heretic,  and  asserts 
that  both  he  and  hia  doctrine  are  uncondenuied  by  authority  in  the 
Church,  and  only  denounced  by  the  ignorant.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  tiieoe 
propositions  are  far  more  radical  and  thorough-going  in  their  questioa-rj^B 
ing  of  papal  powers,  and  even  of  the  whole  Catholic  system,  than  Lutbtf' '^1 
at  all  realized.* 

But  while  we  muat  be  thus  careful  in  our  isterpretatiDii,  H  is  ftit  to 
read  the  theses  in  the  light  of  Luther's  own  subsequent  eoIvgaiMiit  Mtd 
eiq>lanation  of  them,  save  where  there  has  evidently  been  a  progress  in  ^ 
his  ideas,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Caution  is  therefore  necessary  even 
here,  lest  we  fpve  to  the  propositjons  a  meaning  that  they  did  not  have 
when  Luther  wrote  them.  And  we  must  likewise  l>e  on  our  guard  against 
an  attempt  to  find  in  such  a  series  of  academic  propositions  a  systematjc 
and  condstent  doctrine  <^  indulgences.  No  such  character  was  rcqui 
of  them  by  the  academic  standards  of  the  time,  or  is  to  l>e  OKpccted 
US.  Luther's  was  not  a  systematic  mind;  at  bottom  he  was  neith< 
philosopher  nor  theolo^an,  and  at  no  time  in  his  life  did  he  show 
capable  of  woridng  out  a  systematic  and  complete  exposition  and  def< 
of  any  doctrine.  We  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  that 
theses  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  others,  or  If  some  seem  flatly  to' 
contradict  others.  Yet,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
w  have  an  incoherent  collection  of  contradictory  propositions.  Twoi' 
\3ee,  funoDg  other  posaagea,  LOL  2:  134,  13e, 
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The   Latin   text   nf   the  Theses  is  given  in  Ranke'a  DeuUche  QeidiichU,  S- 
83-60  from  an  original  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  BetUii.  ■    See  alao  LOL, 
1;  28B,  LSsoher,  I:  438  (with  German  in  pamllel  column).    'TTia  oast  upoo  the 
bronie  doors  of  the  Schlosskirche,  the  irift  of  King  Frederick  WiUiam  IV,  in  1S5S, 
raplaoiiiK  tie  wooden  doors  of  Luther's  day,  which  ware  humod  in  1760.    An  _ 
English  version  bv  Waoe  and  Buoheim  is  reprioted  by  Sohaff,  6:  160.  and  in  tb«   * 
"Translations  and  Reprints"  oi  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvftnia,  vol.  3,  no.  ^..1 
and  in  Appendix  I  of  itiia  book.  ' 
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ideas  were  still  struggling  within  Luther's  soul  for  the  mastery:  the  idea 
of  God's  grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
the  divinely  appointed  agency  of  man's  salvation.  This  conflict  of 
ideas  is  distinctly  reflected  in  the  theses — ^the  author  is  striving  as  best 
he  may  to  reconcile  them.  His  experience  of  God's  grace  is  too  recent 
and  too  vivid  for  him  to  deny  it;  but  neither  is  he  yet  ready  to  give  up 
his  inherited  and  inbred  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  theses  begin  with  a  definition  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  questions 
at  issue.  Luther  maintains  that  repentance,  as  Christ  taught  it,  means 
something  more  than  sacramental  penance.  It  is  not  an  act  merely,  but 
a  state  of  mind;  it  is  the  entire  life  of  the  believer.  |  This  repentance  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  At  one  time,  as  he  wrote  Staupitz,  the  very 
word  "repentance"  wfttfoitter  to  him;  it  pierced  him  as  a  sharp  arrow; 
but  when  he  came  to  understand  it,  no  word  had  a  sweeter  soimd.^  His 
opponents  were  quick  to  see  how  radical  this  definition  was,  and  made 
haste  to  assert  that  Christ  did  teach  sacramental  penance.  i 

What  value,  then,  has  sacramental  penance?  It  is  a  test  of  contri- 
tion (12).  No  one  can  be  certain  of  the  reality  of  his  own  contrition 
(39),  unless  it  seeks  pimishment  (40);  therefore,  if  genuine,  repentance 
will  manifest  itself  in  mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  works  of  the  law 
are  here  put  in  their  proper  place,  as  the  fruits  of  the  new  life,  not  the 
producing  cause  of  it;  they  do  not  secure  salvation,  they  merely  show  that 
one  is  a  saved  man.  It  is  clear  that  Luther  has  no  idea  of  denying  the 
value,  the  necessity  even,  of  sacramental  penance;  but  he  would  make 
everything  else  secondary  to  the  contrition  of  the  heart.  ^ 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  he  proceeds  to  the  question  of  indulgences, 
and  at.one  blow  sweeps  away  the  whole  system.  H^  who  is  truly  penitent 
has  no  need  of  indulgences,  since  God  himself  gives  him  plenary  pardon  ^^ 
(36),  and  any  further  assurance  from  the  Pope  is  sup^^uou0>(87).  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  curious  inconsistences  of  the  theses  that,  having  thus 
declared  indulgences  to  be  an  impertinence,  and  as  a  hope  of  salvation 
vain  (52),  Luther  turns  about  and  says  that  "Christians  should  be  taught 
that  the  Pope's  pardons  are  useful,  if  they  do  not  trust  in  them"  (49), 
and  that  "he  who  speaks  against  the  truth  of  apostolic  pardons,  let  him 
be  anathema  and  accursed"  (71). 

Very  explicit,  however,  is  the  repudiation  of  the  extravagant  claims  that 
have  been  made  by  some  theologians  as  to  the  papal  powers  in  the  matter 
of  indulgences,  but  never  asserted  by  any  Pope  for  himself.  The  Pope 
cannot  remit  the  guilt  {culpa^  of  sin,  "except  by  declaring  it  remitted  and 
approving  the  remission  of  God"  (6),  but  such  remission  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  (38).    What  the  Pope  has  the  power  to  remit  is  the  canoni* 

*  LOL,  2: 130. 
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sal  penalties,  or  those  imposed  by  the  authonty  of  Hm  Qnirdi  (5,  t), 
and  he  means  only  these  whatever  he  epeftks  of  ideutr  mArian(30), 
ao  that  none  are  entitled  to  say  in  his  name  that  all  paoiBlmmt  dus  for 
sin  is  remitted  by  indulgences  (21).  Bat  the  aeveotih  tliwln  nenii  to 
assert  more  for  tiie  ordinary  priest,  who  confMM  a  paiit«t,  than  ii 
thus  allowed  to  the  Pope,  for  it  dedaree  that  God,  in  wHim'^  Vnti 
BubjectA  the  penitent  in  all  things  to  his  vicar,  the  i^est.  lUi  omi  ba 
understood  only  in  the  li^t  of  Luther's  later  aiplanatiaQ,  iriiidt  WM  • 
transcript  of  his  personal  espetienoe  r^arding  the  Chnndi  Rod  tbB  fiv* 
pveness  of  rins: 

Salvation  be^ns  in  trouble.  Ood  first  oondaniia,  Uhb  JoitSei; 
first  tears  down,  then  builds  up;  first  smites,  than  hnb;  nrt  klD^ 
then  makes  aUvel  God  begins  (the  woric  is  his)  1^  bwtownig  tta 
work  of  contrition.  When  this  ^ace  ochogs,  not  kncnrinf  fltRt  it  il 
grace,  the  man  feels  that  he  ia  in  the  defeat  eoadanmatiaii.  1b. 
"  he  finds  no  peace  and  cao  find  aoaa  ontQ  Im  flats  for  Rfap 
' ' '    "'      '  lua  rin  and  miMCT  to  na 


to  the  power  of  the  Church.  He  confeaaes  lua  rin  and  miaiaj  to  tta 
priest  and  demands  a  sohtce  and  a  remedy.  Tbib  piieat,  veqteg  tm 
the  power  pven  him  for  having  compasdon.  abaolveB  him  wra  pTM 
peace  to  his  conscience.  This  peace  comes  throurii  frith;  ttat  ijL  tta 
unqueBtionii^  belief  of  the  promise  of  Christ  to  ua  ptieatL  "Wimlb- 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  looaed  in  heavHi.''  TbB  ra- 
mission  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  prieet  himself,  w  of  his  power,  bnt 
for  the  sake  of  Christ's  word,  which  cannot  ua>  Joat  ao  br  aa  a 


man  has  faith  in  that  word,  he  will  have  peaoai.  But  if  aonao 
does  not  believe  this  word,  he  will  aeva  be  at  nat,  thoui  he 
should  be  absolved  a  thousand  times  by  the  Fopa  hmadf,  uuoon- 
fess  to  the  whole  world.  This,  then,  is  that  sweet  powv,  fat  wiiik, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  oudit  to  ffn  thaaki  to  Ood,  who 
has  given  such  power  to  men,  whiw  is  the  umqoe  itTWinlatinn  of 
sinners  and  of  troubled  conscienoes,  if  only  they  bdieve  that  the 
promisee  of  Christ  are  true.' 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  theaes  is  the  relation  «f  indot 
gences  to  the  souls  in  pui^tory.  Luther  is  still  a  Umoof^  belieTCr  hi 
purgatory,  and  remuned  in  this  belief  for  some  yean  after  Uia  poUie^ 
tJon  of  the  theses.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  the  Uving  to  do  mtudi, 
by  prayers  and  fasts  and  alms,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  soula,  bat  he 
did  not  believe  that  such  relief  could  come  by  way  of  indulgenoea.  Hie 
papal  remission  is  vaUd  only  for  the  living  (8, 10, 13),  tos  cantmioal  pan- 
ancee  cannot  be  imposed  on  the  dead  and  ought  not  to  be.  As  to  aoola 
in  purgatory,  the  Pope  has  no  more  power  than  any  bishop,  or  even  the 


Lutkar  Bpp«an  to  hare  naa  uat  u>e  ramaoon  wu  noc  Bonn 
d»dMed  io  ths  abtolutioii  of  priaM  or  Pope.  Tha  abova  la 
from  LOL,  3:  162  tg. 
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«ante  of  a  parisb— he  can  only  intercede  for  them,  and  bis  power  of  the 
keys  cannot  be  suppoaed  to  extend  to  them  (25,  26).  It  would  seem  to 
be  onplied  in  tiaa  that  the  vahie  of  such  intercession  would  depend  on 
the  peraonal  sanctity  of  the  Pope,  and  his  consequent  ability  to  prevail 
vit^  God  in  prayer.  Officially,  as  Pope,  he  could  do  nothing  for  souls  in 
purgatory.  In  pardcular,  he  cannot  promise  a  share  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ  and  his  Church,  since  these  are  a  free  gift  of  God  to  all  believen, 
which  needs  no  letters  of  pardon  to  secure  it  (37) ;  nor  can  he  dispense 
pardona  from  the  Treasure  of  the  Church,  for  such  a  Treasure  is  not 
known  to  exist,  being  "neither  sufficiently  named  nor  known  among  the 
people  of  Chrirt"  (56).  No  fewer  than  ten  theses  (57-66)  are  devoted 
to  tbia  aspect  of  indulgences,  of  which  the  most  radical  proposition  is 
the  aaaertion  that  the  only  real  Treasure  of  merits  is  the  grace  of  God 
as  made  known  in  the  Gospel  (62  cf .  78) ;  and  the  most  startling  thess 
of  all  is  the  concluding  charge  that  these  undefined  treasures  of  indulgences 
have  become  nothing  but  nets  "with  which  they  fish  for  the  riches  of 
mMi"  (66). 

No  part  of  the  theses  gave  greater  offense  than  this,  but  Luther  said 
in  his  exfdana^ns  that  he  wished  merely  to  dispute  these  matters,  and 
eou^t  only  to  learn  the  truth.  Yet  he  does  not  deny  that  these  theses 
raally  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  even  then  held,'  and  in  his  later  expoa- 
lion  he  went  into  the  matter  at  some  length.  "They  say  that  the  sunts 
in  this  life  wrought  many  works  beyond  what  they  owed,  works  of  super- 
erogation which  have  not  been  rewarded,  but  are  laid  up  in  the  Treasure 
vi  the  Church.  With  these,  certun  worthy  compensation  is  made  by 
means  of  indulgences;  and  so  they  will  have  it  that  the  saints  make  satis- 
fitction  for  us."  But  Luther  denied  this  teaching,  and  showed  that  it 
was  cleariy  unscriptural.  The  testimonies  of  Scripture  are  clear  that 
God  rewards  men  beyond  their  deserts,  and  Christ  has  himself  taught 
us  that  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants.  He  had 
no  difilculty  in  showing  that  the  Fathers  confirmed  Scripture — Augustine, 
tor  instance,  teaching  that  all  saints  need  to  pray,  Foi^ve  us  our  debts. 
And  he  ended  by  saying,  "From  which,  and  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  mmtaon,  I  ctskclude  that  there  are  no  superfluous  merits  of  the  saints 
which  may  help  us  in  lanness.  In  r^erence  to  these  things  that  I  now 
tay,  I  protest  that  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  am  prepared  to  endure  fire  and 
death  for  them,  and  I  assert  that  everyone  who  thinks  difTerently  is 


n  ail  the  leot,  I  determine  n^ „. , _, 

Bw«t  of  than  truo.    Yet,  I  am  only  ■  man,  haTUS  no  uithori^  in  thit  n 
to  do  anrtbins  but  diqrata."     LOL,  1:  414. 
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Luther  was  of  oourae  at  once  reproached  aa  a  raantw  of  the  MlUiaritr- 
ut  the  Church  and  the  Pope.  Did  not  the  Pope  isBue 
had  not  the  Church  approved  them,  at  least  b;  its  sUa 
CouM  Luther  presume  to  think  himself  the  only  one  .who  hdd  tho  both 
about  these  things?  "I  am  not  alone,"  he  replied  to  suoh  attaoki, 
"the  truth  is  with  me  and  many  others,  those  who  have  doubted  wad  BtiU 
doubt  whether  indulgences  are  of  any  force.  The  Pope  is  also  with  me; 
for  while  he  grants  indulgences,  he  has  never  siud  that  they  are  ^nn  ban 
a  Treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  Hie  irixde  ChnKii 
is  also  with  me,  for  certainly  the  Church  thinks  with  and  as  the  Papa 
thinks.  Although  St.  Thomas  and  the  rest  are  very  diatiiigafaiied  men, 
the  truth  is  to  be  preferred  to  them.  They  have  often  beeo  aoeuaed  of 
nu^ng  mistakes.  More  than  this,  for  three  hundred  yean  imivendlieB 
and  learned  men  have  perdstently  studied  Aristotle,  and  do  not  unds^ 
stand  him — and  scatter  through  the  whole  Churoh  error  and  pretended 
knowledge.  If  for  so  long  a  time  and  among  the  greatest  intdleots  Qod 
has  permitted  so  much  of  cloud  and  darkness  to  reign,  why  an  we  so 
secure,  and  why  do  we  not  rather  hold  all  our  oplnioiu  doubtful,  that 
Christ  alone  may  be  light,  righteousness,  truth,  Wisdom,  all  our 
good?"' 

At  the  same  time  that  Luther  thus  boldly  questions  the  Pope's  power 
to  issue  such  indulgences  as  Tetzel  was  proclaiming,  he  takes  apeoial 
pains  to  show  respect  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  p^ial  powen,  and 
makes  it  clear  that  he  beUeves  the  abuses  of  which  he  conyilBined  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Pope's  will  (91).  The  Pope  is  opposed  to  all  oontriTsaces 
to  the  injury  of  holy  charity  and  truth  (74),  is  dedrous  that  the  pure 
Gospel  should  be  preached  (55),  does  not  authorise  or  approve  the  exces- 
sive zeal  of  men  like  Tetzel  (70),  and  if  he  were  acquainted  with  thdr  ezao- 
tions,  he  would  prefer  that  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  should  rather  be  burnt 
to  ashes  than  that  it  should  be  built  up  with  the  skin,  flesh  and  bones 
of  his  sheep  (50).  Poor  Luthert  How  little  he  knew  what  imumer  of  man 
Leo  X  wasi  The  thesis  in  which  he  said  that  the  Pope  desired  that  praya 
should  be  made  for  him,  more  than  that  money  should  be  given  (48),  was 
regarded  at  Rome  as  an  exquisite  joke. 

The  whole  question  of  Tetzel  and  his  indulgences,  Jike  so  much  that 
was  once  regarded  as  settled,  has  been  reopened  in  our  day  by  Roman 
writers,  who  have  declared  that  Luther  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation  in  his  theses.  In  this  they  have  been  followed  by 
some  Protestant  writers,  whose  idea  of  impartiality  is  to  reserve  Uieir 
severest  censures  for  members  of  their  own  party.  But  the  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  applying  a  coat  of  brilliant  whitewash  to  Tetiel 

iLOL,2;26a,  267. 
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IB  the  contemporary  writings  of  his  Catholic  supportera.  He  was  ao- 
«used  of  saying, 

Soiwld  der  PfanniE  im  Kastao  kliugt 
Die  Seels  aua  dem  Fegfeuer  Bprinet. 

Luther  refers  to  thia  and  condemna  it  in  theses  27  and  28,  but  Prierias 
took  up  the  gauntlet  and  defended  tlie  saying  aa  pure  Catholic  doctrine, 
to  be  accepted  as  literally  true.'  Luther  represents  iadulgenoe-mongers 
as  going  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  that  even  if  a  man  had  violated  the 
mother  of  God,  the  indulgence  would  remove  fais  guilt  (75),  and  called 
this  "madness";  but  Piierias  rejoined;  "To  assert  that  one  who  has  the 
idenitude  of  power  from  the  Pope  to  pardon  can  absolve  from  guilt  in 
the  case  mentioned  by  the  key  of  order,  and  from  punishment  by  the  key 
<tf  jurifldictJoQ,  is  not  to  think  insanely,  but  rationally."^  When  the 
confidential  agent  of  Leo  X  thus  approved  the  worst  extravagances 
attributed  to  Tetiel,  it  is  evident  that  no  modem  afterthoughts  can  undo 
his  act.  No  possible  amount  of  apologetic  disinfectants  will  make  the 
name  of  Tetzel  smell  sweet  again.' 

There  has  also  been  revived  a  theory,  first  advanced  by  Cochlteus, 
to  account  for  Luther's  opposition  to  Tetzel  and  the  indulg^ice-monger- 
ing,  that  it  was  at  bottom  nothing  else  than  jealousy  of  a  rival  order: 
the  real  grievance  bong,  not  that  indulgencee  were  sold,  but  that  the 
business  had  been  committed  to  the  Dominicans  instead  of  the  Augustin- 
iaoB.  According  to  Cocbleua,  Staupits  was  the  instigator  of  the  cam- 
pugQ  against  indulgences,  but  Luther,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  use 
OS  an  instrument,  outstripped  and  eclipsed  him,  because  of  an  ardent 
nature.*  Cochlteus  is  so  far  right,  that  the  Augustinian  order  had  been 
previously  concerned  in  proclmming  and  defending  indulgences.  A 
member  of  Luther's  own  monastery  at  Erfurt,  Johann  von  Paltz,  in  his 
Suppiementum  Codifodinae  (1502),  had  undertaken  to  expound  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  indulgence.  He  taught  the  doctrine  in  its  moat 
exta«me  form,  setting  no  limits  to  the  Pope's  power  to  abaolve  from  sin 
and  release  souls  from  purgatory.  It  is  not  likely  that  Luther  knew 
anything  about  this  book,  which  was  published  three  years  before  he 

'  LOL,  1:  367. 

*  ffon  ttt  ituanire,  aed  vmt  itntire.     LOL.  1:  371. 

'The  impresnon  ifl  seneraJ  Among  ProteBUnU  that,  ance  the  Reformation, 
the  Roman  Church  haa  done  away  with  the  sale  of  indulgeaces.  That  such  is 
Dot  yet  the  case,  but  that  she  has  in  modem  times,  where  uot  actively  opposed 
^  Protestaotiam,  not  only  preserved  this  abuse,  but  managed  infteniouuy  to 
joili  it  with  an  appeal  to  the  poaBioo  for  gambling  so  strong  in  many  races,  let 
this  extract  teetify.  from  an  advertisement  in  a  Braiilian  newspaper  of  1610: 
"RAFFLE  OF  90UI£.  During  the  last  raffle  of  souls  the  following  numbers  .  .  . 
tained  the  ptiie,  and  those  that  have  had  the  good  luck  to  draw  these  numbera 
may  be  certain  that  their  dead  loved  ones  are  uberated  from  the  flames  of  pur- 

'  Acta  et  Seripla  Martini  LtitJttn,  pp.  3,  4. 
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cnterad  the  oonTsot.  But  if  he  did  not  know  hie  ordcr^  pwrioM  U^ 
tory  in  oonnectJfm  with  indulgenoes,  Stuipiti  mart  hvn  bem  battv 
infonned.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the  letters  and  Mnnons  ot  Lothv  of 
this  early  time  without  coming  to  the  oonchinon  UaA  be  was  not  tD|Bd 
by  Staupits  to  compoee  and  poet  his  theeee,  or  motred  by  anj  motive 
■ave  tliat  which  he  avowed:  the  good  of  his  pecqile  and  the  hooor  «f  tbe 
Church.  He  thought  to  promote  both,  not  to  adranoe  ehbar  Ida  cnm 
fwtunee  or  those  of  hia  order. 

Tboee  who  have  seen  in  thie  queetion  of  indnlgeoiaea  qbHj  a  tdflfaig 
matter,  which  circumstances  made  the  ocoasJon  of  a  foimidaUe  sduan 
fn  the  Church,  have  not  apprehended  its  aignifioaooe,  any  better  thaa 
Lather  did  at  the  time.  He  had  no  notion  of  raiong  a  etandard  of 
revolt  against  Church  and  Pope,  or  of  denying  what  be  oooeetved  to  be 
the  legitimate  functions  of  dther.  But  when  he  taof^  that  CSirirt 
had  made  comi^ete  eatJefaction  for  all  sins,  and  that  the  pnftait  ii 
aaaured  of  participation  in  those  benefits  by  faith|  he  aweptiaway  the 
whole  Roman  system  of  works  and  merite,  and  made  the  tbecdogy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  an  absolute  nullity.  If  this  were  true,  indolgeooes  nm 
an  impertinence,  and  the  sale  of  them  a  pubhc  scandal.  No  attaA  on 
the  Church,  ito  theology  and  practice,  could  have  heeai  more  formi- 
dable than  this;  and  the  propounder  of  the  theaes  had  aa  yet  no  adequate 
idea  of  what  he  had  done. 

Hence  it  was  that  Luther  was  amased  at  the  ooneeqscDoea  of  hia  let. 
The  theeee  were  at  once  printed,  thou^  not  by  his  perminicai  or  widi, 
reprinted  again  and  again,  scattered  broadcast  over  Germany,  nad  bj 
many  thousands  of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  discusBed,  and, by  the  VMt 
majority  welcomed  with  loud  acclum.  It  was  the  fint  great  demonatm- 
tioa  of  the  power  of  the  printing-prees.  Gutenberg  had  made  «  Lntfier 
poemble,  and  insured  that  he  should  not  be  suppreeeed  by  authority 
without  a  hearing.  And  if  Luther  did  not  understand  tbe  ognifioMtee 
of  his  theeee,  Germany  did.  The  quick  and  enthuaastifl  nsponse  of 
the  people  was  not  to  their  doctrine  so  much  aa  to  thdr  piaetioal  bearing. 
Men  everywhere  were  tired  of  the  extortion  of  Rome,  they  bad  been 
exidoited  to  tJie  limit  of  their  endurance  and  beyond,  and  they  heard 
gladly  the  note  of  rebdUon  in  the  theses.  They  <»ly  needed  an  excuse 
to  rebel  agiunst,  they  but  demanded  a  champion  to  fight,  this  greec^y 
plunders  of  Italy.  The  instinct  of  the  people,  rather  than  any  lopo^ 
deduction  from  any  or  from  all  of  his  propositions,  told  them  titat  here 
was  a  man  (rf  dear  perceptions,  of  undaunted  spirit,  ready  to  challenge 
iniquity  in  the  highest  places,  willing  to  dare  all  for  what  he  believed 
mth  all  his  soul  to  be  the  truth — in  short,  the  very  leader  for  whom  thif 
werelonging.    And  the  heart  of  Germany  was  given  to  Luther  for  Uf^l 
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Whbn  some  sufiBcient  answer  could  be  given  to  Luther's  theses,  the 
mdulgence  traffic  was  abeady  at  an  end  in  Germany.  The  first  attempt 
at  a  reply  came  from  Tetzel.  He  proposed  to  hold  two  disputations, 
both  at  Frankfort-on-Oder,  the  first  "for  the  defense  of  the  Catholic 
faitii  and  for  the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see/'  the  second  simply  ''for 
the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see."^  The  first  theses,  to  the  number  of 
106,  were  devoted  to  the  explanation,  reassertion  and  defense  of  indul- 
gences; the  second  series  of  fifty  were  devoted  to  magnifying  the  Pope's 
power.  The  first  series  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  Luther's 
cause,  by  showing  that  he  had  not  misstated  the  case  between  himself 
and  his  opponents.  They  have  been  appropriately  published  in  Luther's 
works  as  "  docimients  for  promoting  the  Reformation. "  Tetzel  complains 
that  Luther  had  not  truly  represented  his  manner  of  preaching,  that  with- 
out having  heard  him  the  Wittenberg  professor  had  accepted  the  exag- 
gerated reports  of  others.  It  is  likely  that  many  things  were  attributed 
to  Tetael  that  ought  to  be  credited  to  his  subordinates,  that  some  things 
were  misunderstood,  and  that  some  were  perverted.  But  still,  his 
own  words  stand  against  him.  In  his  propositions  he  reafi&rmed  the  things 
that  Luther  especially  condemned:  asserted  that  repentance  taught  by 
Christ  is  the  same  as  sacramental  penance;  that  satisfaction  must  be 
made  by  men,  by  suffering  the  imremitted  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin, 
dther  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory;  and  many  of  the  other  things  that  he 
was  charged  with  preaching.  He  taught  besides,  that  those  who  had 
neglected  salvation  until  their  d3dng  day,  if  they  should  feel  the  least 
contrition,  might  have  their  eternal  punishment  changed  into  temporal; 
and  although  this  pimishment  should  be  very  great,  it  could  be  quickly 
relaxed  by  plenary  pardons,  or  indulgences.  In  other  words,  however 
great  a  sinner  a  man  might  have  been  all  his  life,  his  friends  ought  not 
to  be  discouraged.  It  was  at  least  possible  that  he  was  in  purgatory, 
and  if  in  purgatory  his  great  sufferings  could  be  at  once  ended  by  the 
purchase  of  a  papal  pardon  for  him. 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  Tetzel  maintained  the  extreme 
papal  doctrine.  In  this  case,  however,  the  important  thing  is  not  what 
he  taught,  but  the  fact  that  he  devotes  a  separate  discussion  to  the 

^  For  both  Miiee  of  Tetiel's  thesee,  see  Appendix  11. 
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position  of  the  Pope.  The  special  defense  indicated  the  point  thftt  needed 
special  defense.  Luther  had  not  directly  attacked  the  Pope'a  power,  but 
firat,  the  current  doctrine  of  repentajice,  and  then  the  sale  at  ii 
as  baaed  on  that  doctrine.  But  the  discussion  had  not  even  n 
second  stage  before  it  was  disclosed  that,  as  indulgenoeB  were  lanwd 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Pope's  authority  was  to  be  qneiticoed 
and  defined.  Luther  complained  that  his  opponents  attempted  to  put 
the  Pope  between  them  and  harm.  So  they  did.  They  had  a  li^t  80 
to  do,  for  they  were  acting  in  his  name.  To  attack  them  was  nelly  to 
attack  the  Pope,  unless  they  had  gone  beyond  th^  commiamm.  Some 
have  thought  that  Tetzel  and  the  rest  Bct«d  unakillfully  in  direoting  the 
controversy  toward  the  Pope,  and  that  abler  men  might  have  oonfined 
it  to  the  one  question  of  indulgences.  A  better  underataadmg  of  the 
case  shows  that  they  had  no  choice;  they  were  powerieeo  m  tiie  pip 
of  an  overmastering  and  merciless  h^c.  And  so  was  Luther;  he  had 
called  up  a  spirit  that  would  not  down  at  his  bidding.  For  the  {Keaeot, 
at  least,  the  battle  must  rage  about  the  Pope. 

Tetzel'a  disputations  were  not  held  until  January,  1618;  his  "Por- 
tions" were  published  before  the  close  of  the  year  1517.  About  the 
same  time,  Sylvester  Prierias,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Papal  Inquin- 
tor,  ete.,  published  his  "Dialogue  against  the  presumptuous  oonoluaionfl 
of  Martin  Luther,"  wluch  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  It  might  be  called 
a  dialogue,  because  it  gave  alternately  a  proposition  from  Luther  and  a 
paragraph  of  reply  by  Prierias.  It  is  slight,  hastily  written  and  touches 
the  questions  at  issue  in  a  dainty,  condescending  way.  Prieriaa  waa  in 
Rome,  where  the  Pope's  power  enveloped  all  things  like  an  a 
and  he  had  no  conception  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  or  of  the  d 
ter  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  deahng.  Copies  of  his  bo(&  reaohad 
Wittenberg  in  January,  1518.  Luther  did  not  at  first  know  how  to  treat 
it;  for  a  time  he  thought  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  pretending  to 
think  that  it  was  a  forgery — that  some  obscure  person,  writing  in  the 
name  of  a  high  papal  official,  wished  to  provoke  him  to  reply. '" 

The  Dialogue  of  Prieriaa  was  mainly  on  the  pow»  of  tJie  Pope.  He, 
too,  saw  that  indulgences  involved  the  papacy,  and  that  the  quecrtioo 
of  the  Pope's  power  came  logically  before  the  question  of  indulgences. 
Hebeganby  laying  down  four /un(&im«nto,  or  primary  principles:  1.  The 
Roman  Church  is  virtually  the  Church  universal,  and  ihe  Pope  is  virtually 

'LOL,  1:  341  ara.  Recent  inveetlgstioiu  bave  shown  that  nieriaa  did  not 
"  rush  in  where  aueels  tear  to  treed,"  but  had  been  requested  by  Loo  to  gEve  an 
eipert  opjmon  on  the  theses.  His  dialogue  was,  therefore,  a  Bemi-official  refutatioo 
of  Luther's  doetrine,  espedslly  those  theses  that  related  to  the  papal  tuprenuuiy. 
Bee  especially  Bthmer,  LuMar  im  LiehU  der  Ti«u«rn(  Fonekung.  Leipda,  1900; 
and.  ed.  1010. 
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the  Roman  Church.  2.  The  universal  Church  is  infallible,  and  this 
includes  both  the  infallibility  of  an  ecumenical  council  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope.  3.  Whoever  does  not  rely  on  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  from  which 
even  the  Scripture  draws  strength  and  authority,  is  a  heretic.  4.  Not 
only  what  the  Roman  Church  teaches,  but  also  what  the  Church  does, 
is  to  be  accepted  as  infallible  and  of  divine  authority;  its  example  is  as 
potent  as  its  word.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  he  who  says  the  Roman 
Church  cannot  do  in  reference  to  indulgences  what  in  fact  it  has  already 
done,  is  a  heretic.^ 

Luther  changed  his  mind  and  wrote  a  hasty  but  vigorous  reply  to  the 
Dialogue.  He,  too,  began  with  foundation  principles.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  Apostle  Paul:  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.''  And  again,  "If  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  to  you  another 
Gospel  than  that  which  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  anathema. ''  The 
second  is  from  Augustine:  "Only  to  those  books  that  are  called  canoni- 
cal have  I  taught  that  this  honor  should  be  given,  that  I  must  firmly 
believe  that  no  writer  of  them  has  erred.  As  to  the  rest,  however  strong 
they  may  be  in  doctrine  and  holiness,  I  do  not  therefore  beUeve  a  thing 
because  they  have  thought  it  true."  The  third  is  from  Pope  Clement 
YI,  and  forbids  indulgence-sellers  to  promise  the  people  anything,  except 
it  is  expressly  contained  in  their  letters  of  instruction.  Luther  thought 
that  these  principles,  properly  understood^  completely  refuted  Prierias 
and  his  book.* 

The  fundamenta  of  these  two  opponents  show  that  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, not  of  new  but  of  old  Church  parties.  These  parties,  in  the 
lapse  of  time  and  by  change  of  circmnstances,  had  advanced;  sharp  con- 
flicts had  led  to  clearer  definition  and  more  pronounced  assertion.  Prier- 
ias, a  little  more  precisely  than  earlier  writers,  claimed  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  as  being  virtually  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  with  more  distinctness  than  usual  the  sole 
infallibility  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  the  right  to  question  anything 
not  taught  in  them.  He  does  this,  however,  in  the  words  of  Augustine. 
The  controversy,  by  an  inevitable  movement,  freed  itself  from  accidental 
concernments;  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  the  case  of  indulgences 
was  coming  out  nakedly  as  the  case  of  the  Pope. 

The  papal  cause  was  on  the  defensive,  and  therefore  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  was  also  thus  far  unfortunate  in  its  advocates;  TetzeFs  "Positions" 

^  After  lajring  down  these  fundamenta,  Prierias  banteringly  says,  Age,  tunc, 
MarHne,  et  tuaa  condunones  in  medium  offertu. 

'  The  Revponaio  fills  about  sixty  pages  of  Luther's  works.  He  says  it  was  writ- 
ten in  two  oays.  Ece^t  mi  R.  P.  curaim  et  duobus  diebua  tibi  kaec  reiddidi  quid  vita 
9uni  leneula,  quae  to  appoeuiaii,  ideo  extempore  et  vi  in  bwxam  venit  tibi  reepondi. 
LOL,  2;  67. 
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were  not  forceful;  it  might  be  suspected  that  Pneri&s  v 
A  third  adversary,  John  Eclc,  was  a  man  of  more  importance — vic&^han- 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  a  doctor  of  theology,  a  celebrated 
disputant  and  author — and  even  Luther  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  real 
earning  and  culture.*  He  wrote  thirty  "Obelisks,"  ajs  he  called  them, 
against  Luther's  theses.  As  they  were  written  early  in  the  controversy, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1518,  they  treated  principally  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance  and  the  character  of  the  sufferings  in  purgatory; 
they  touched  lightly,  hardly  at  all,  on  the  question  of  the  Pope's  power. 
They  were  brief  criticiKms  of  selected  propositions  from  the  theses,  free, 
incisive,  outspoken,  but  there  was  little  in  them  that  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  controversy.  There  were  several  things,  however, 
that  made  them  particularly  worrying  to  Luther  and  lus  friends,  chief 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  Eck  had  but  recently  become  acquainted  with 
the  Wittenbei^  professors,  and  had  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate their  friendship.  His  attack  on  Luther  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
surprise.  Besides,  Luther  comjilained  that  Eck  treated  him  ungener- 
ously, called  him  violent,  a  Bohemian,  a  heretic,  seditious,  msb,  impu- 
dent; said  he  was  inept,  unlearned,  a  contemner  of  the  Pope,  and  other 
things  little  lees  unpleasant. 

Eck  was  probably  too  harshly  judged,  and  Luthar  was  c 
The  Ingolstadt  professor  was  anxious  to  avcud  %  hntk  whh  his  n 
and  explained  that  he  had  written  bis  "Obeliaka"at  the  "rtBurn  flf  III 
diocesan,  the  tushop  of  Eichstadt,  and  for  his  use  atone;  that  tiHgr  <Mra 
not  printed  or  intended  for  general  cirmilatitHi,  and  ht  was  aMttttad 
that  they  had  gotten  abroad.  They  had  been  written  faastar,  abd, 
not  intending  them  for  the  public,  he  bad  written  them  with  len  rwwrw 
than  he  would  have  uaed  if  he  had  ever  expected  them  to  be  aeen  br 
Luther,  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  injure.  These  things  be  said  in  a  lattor 
to  Carlstadt,  who,  as  he  had  heard,  was  preparing  a  rqdjr  to  the  "Obd- 
isks."  He  wished  to  avoid  a  controversy  with  the  ^nttenbeqpm  and 
to  rettun  their  friendship,  but  his  letter  failed  of  its  pmpoae— Oadrtadt 
had  already  replied  in  disputations  at  the  university'    Lntbcr  niiGed 

*  He  wu  ilready  crowiiis  old-  <uid  complBint  of  fkoultiea  made  "ti^f**  Igr 
tga  and  dueaae.  He  did  not  at  onoe  reply  to  Lutber'i  tejoiudw.  It  «••  In  N»- 
vember,  1G19.  that  hii  It«plita  iraa  prioMd  at  Rome.  Hi«  ffjiiiiwn  eam*  latir. 
Id  1520  Luther  printed  it  with  brief  notes,  as  he  did  the  Btjilica.  His  fint  notia* 
of  I^eriaa  woa  oomparatively  moderate  in  tone.  Be  doeed  his  gi»powifc  tr 
advising  Fiiwias,  if  lie  should  continue  the  ooDttOTersj',  to  aome  better  pnauM- 
ViiUul  Thoaiam  hium  aTtnatioram  produea*  in  orsnum.  Later  henMd  men bMM> 
Dsss.  la  private  letters  he  ridiculed  the  mistakes  of  PrietiM,  and  quotad  tta 
wits  of  Basel  who  oalled  bim  Ibe  took,  instead  of  the  Mastei  of  tM  Howl  julma 
tntwirum  imaaiOtr)  valotii  taeri. 

*/ntw>iu   Mrasgus  uiffsniosas  truditionU,    tH  tntoM  Mgsnii'    homo. — L^U  It 

*Cufatadt'i  CmdunonM  and  Dtftnwio  WKf  be  found  in  LBadbec,  2:  7Bm|. 
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later  in  his  ''Asterisks";^  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  controversy,  he  attrib- 
uted to  Eck  ofiFensive  epithets  that  the  latter  had  not  used,  while  he 
used  others  toward  Eck  even  more  offensive  than  those  of  which  he 
complained.  The  controversy,  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  had  an 
important  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  events:  it  called  out 
Gulstadt,  Luther's  first  active  associate  in  his  work  against  indulgences, 
and  it  produced  a  permanent  estrangement  between  Eck  and  his  oppo- 
nents. Both  parties  had  just  enough  of  controversy  to  make  them  wish 
for  more;  each  had  a  score  to  settle.  Eck,  in  particular,  was  restless, 
enterprising,  unforgetting,  unforgiving,  and  wished  and  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  meet  Luther  and  Carlstadt  on  another  field.  Thus  the 
'« Obelisks,"  a  slight  thing,  of  which  he  thought  little  and  from  which 
he  expected  nothing,  was  Eck's  first  step  toward  becoming  a  prominent 
actor  in  a  great  druna. 

Thindps  had  moved  rapidly.  In  less  than  three  months  after  the  theses 
irere  posted  Tetsel,  Prierias  and  Eck  had  written  replies  to  them,  and 
Luther  was  not  long  silent.  Not  only  the  questions  in  dispute,  but  also 
the  disputants  themselves  were  brought  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  was  much  that  the  parties  could  be  clearly  discriminated  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  each  be  understood,  but  in  every  dispute  there 
18  an  interest  that  attaches  to  the  disputants,  quite  independent  of  the 
importance  of  the  questions  involved.^  It  was  of  prime  importance, 
tiierefore,  that  Luther  should  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people;  and  his 
evident  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  discussed,  his  bold  and  incisive 
style*  his  courage  and  earnestness,  all  conciliated  favor.  His  adversaries' 
lack  of  the  things  that  most  pleased  in  him,  put  them  at  a  disadvantage; 
tiie  contempt  that  men  had  for  them  was  carried  over  to  the  cause  they 
advocated.  Had  they  been  abler  men,  or  had  he  been  less  able,  had  they 
disputed  better  or  he  not  so  well,  things  might  have  gone  differently. 
But  this  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  The  cause  was  something,  the 
personal  character  and  skill  of  the  disputants  was  something,  but  their 
manner  of  disputing  was  also  something.  What  is  proof  at  one  time  is 
not  proof  at  another— every  age  has  standards  of  authority  pecuhar  to 
itself.  Luther  appealed  to  men's  moral  instincts,  to  the  older  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  authority  of  Scripture;  his  adversaries  used 
scholastic  methods  that  were  already  discredited,  quoted  scholastic 
authorities  that  had  already  been  cast  down  from  then*  preeminence, 
and  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  which  was  itself  in  dispute. 

^LOL,  1:4M  Beq. 

*  "Between  ounelvee,'*  Qoethe  wrote  to  Knebel,  "there  is  nothing  interesting 
in  the  wh(^e  Reformation  except  the  character  of  Luther;  and  he.  moreover,  is 
the  only  thing  which  made  an  actual  impression  on  the  multitude.  (Quoted  by 
Eoqken*  "The  Ptoblem  of  Life/'  p.  273.)  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  has  a  large 
of  tfuth. 
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They  were  using  antiquated  weapons;  th^  were  tuining  wheels  that 
were  out  of  gear.  Luther  belonged  to  the  coming,  his  advenaries  to 
the  receding,  age. 

It  was  the  Dialogue  of  Prierias  that  first  indicated  the  attitude  of  Leo  X 
to  Luther  and  his  teaching.  In  February,  1518,  he  was  already  oonsKiep- 
ing  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  wrote  to  Gabriel  Venetua,  Genefal 
of  the  Augustinians:  ''I  wish  you  would  undertake,  by  the  authoritj 
that  your  office  gives  you,  to  restrain  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  your  ondeTi 
who,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  is  unsettling  matters  in  Germany  by  teadn 
ing  men  to  follow  new  doctrines.  If  you  act  promptly,  it  will  be  eaqr  to 
extinguish  the  flame  now  just  kindled.  For  disturbances,  wiale  amaU  and 
only  rising,  cannot  withstand  vigorous  measures  of  lepressioii.  But  if 
you  delay,  and  the  evil  gains  strength,  I  fear  that  when  we  widi  to  pat 
the  fire  out  we  cannot  do  it."^  This  indicates  prudence  and  a  ekar 
understanding  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  given  understood  case;  the 
difficulty  was  to  understand  this  particular  case.  Luther's  work  mif^t 
come  to  naught  if  left  alone;  opposition  might  make  matters  worn; 
prompt,  vigorous  measiu'es  might  be  effective.  Who  could  tell  which  was 
best?  We  understand  the  situation  far  better  than  the  Pope  did,  but 
it  is  still  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  wisest. 

The  Pope,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  vacillated.  That  he  did 
so  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  against  him;  certainly  his  failure  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  was  not  due  to  his  lack  of  ability 
as  a  man,  or  his  position  as  a  ruler.  His  history  was  unique.  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  long  line  of  Popes  who  from  his  birth  was 
designed  and  educated  for  that  high  office.  He  was  bom  Giovanni  di 
Medici,  December  11,  1475,  and  his  father  was  the  celebrated  Lorenio 
di  Medici,  the  greatest  of  the  makers  of  Florence.  At  thirteen  he  was 
made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  VIII,  at  seventeen  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Rome.  His  own  character,  conduct  and  attainments  cooperated 
with  the  powerful  interest  in  his  favor,  and  on  the  death  of  Julius  II 
(February  21, 1513)  he  was  elected  Pope  (March  11),  when  he  was  thir^ 
seven  years  old,  taking  the  papal  throne  with  the  name  of  Leo  X.  He 
had  enjoyed  a  long  experience  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Rome  and  the 
Papacy,  but  this,  in  the  long  run,  instead  of  being  of  service  to  him,  was 
probably  a  disadvantage.  It  produced  in  him  the  habit  of  feeling  that 
what  had  been  would  continue  to  be,  and  he  was  therefore  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  coming  revolution.  At  first  he  took  only  a  personal  interest 
in  Luther's  affairs;  he  thought  Brother  Martin  a  fine  genius;  and  as  to  the 
controversy  about  indulgences,  it  was  only  a  squabble  among  monks.< 

*  Walch.  15:  427.    The  letter  is  dated  February  3,  1618. 
'The  words  attributed  to  Leo  X  when  he  first  heard  of  the  oontroveny  are: 
Che  fra  Maitino  aveva  un  bellesimo  ingeniOt  e  che  cotetU  erano  invidie  fnUuehM. 
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But  after  a  while  the  case  seemed  to  grow  in  importance,  and  he  thought 
that  it  ought  to  receive  attention.  Accordingly,  on  May  5,  he  instructed 
Cardinal  Thomas  de  Vio,  usually  called  Cajetan,  whom  he  sent  as  a  legate 
to  Germany,  to  take  steps  toward  silencing  Luther,  or  at  least  toward 
prejudicing  the  princes  against  him.  On  April  3,  Cardinal  Raphael  di 
Revere  had  written  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  conmianding  him  not  to 
protect  Luther's  person  or  his  books.  As  the  dangers  were  arising, 
Luther  was  thinking  of  putting  himself  imder  the  Pope's  protection. 
Even  while  he  was  writing  his  ''Asterisks/'  he  had  in  mind  a  detailed 
explanation  of  his  theses;  and  having  written  this,  he  sent  it,  together  with 
a  letter  dated  May  30,  1518,  to  his  friend  Staupitz,  requesting  him  to 
convey  it,  in  the  most  convenient  way,  to  the  Pope.^ 

This  letter  to  Staupitz  is  manly  and  generous.  The  first  part  recalled 
his  obligations  to  the  writings  of  his  friend,  and  describes  how  it  was  that 
he  came  to  understand  and  to  love  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance; 
and  how,  when  he  had  learned  it,  the  preachers  of  indulgences  came  and 
filled  him  with  indignation  by  teaching  their  falsehoods;  how  at  last  he 
determined  to  call  their  teachings  in  question;  and  how,  when  they  could 
not  answer  him,  they  pretended  that  he  was  weakening  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  This,  he  said,  was  why  he,  a  diffident  man,  a  lover  of  quiet, 
had  ventured  to  come  before  the  public.  He  wished  the  Pope  to  imder- 
stand  his  cause,  and,  therefore,  he  had  sent  his  book,  that  it  might  be  a 
sort  of  advocate  for  him  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  But  he  did 
not  wish  his  friend  to  be  involved  in  his  dangers,  that  he  would  bear 
alone.  His  conclusion  is  tinged  with  sadness,  but  shows  no  lack  of  cour- 
age; it  seems  to  come  from  one  who  felt  that  the  way  before  him  was 
dark,  and  that  he  walked  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  He  sa3rs:  "To  those 
threatening  friends  of  mine  I  have  no  answer  except  the  saying  of  Reuch- 
lin,  'He  who  is  poor  fears  nothing,  has  nothing  to  lose. '  I  neither  have 
nor  desire  riches.  My  fame  and  honor,  if  I  have  them,  my  enemies  are 
busy  destroying.  One  thing  is  left:  my  poor,  weak  body,  weary  with 
trouble.  If  by  force  or  treachery  they  should  take  that  from  me,  they 
would  only  make  me  poorer  by  an  hour  or  two  of  life.  My  sweet  Redeem- 
er and  Propitiator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  enough  for  me:  to  him  will 
I  sing  as  long  as  I  live. " 

With  the  letter  to  Staupitz  was  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  whom  he 
addressed  humbly,  but  with  dignity  and  candor.     "I  have  heard,  most 

Luther,  however,  in  his  Table'Talk  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  that  had 
come  to  his  ear:  *'A  drunken  Dutchman  wrote  them  [the  theses];  when  he  has 
slept  out  his  sleep,  and  is  sober  again,  he  will  then  be  of  another  mind." 

^  The  title  is:  RewluHonea  DiaputcUionum  de  IndtUgerUiarum  fdrttUe,  R.  P.  ac  sacrae 
theolooiae  dodoria  MarHni  LiUheri  Auguaianiani  VuiUembergensis.  Ad  Leonem 
deeimtm  PofUif.  omnibus  modia  aummurn.  Candidum  et  liberum  lectorem  opto, 
LOL,  2:  137. 
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blessed  Father,  *  so  he  begins,  "that  you  have  heard  a,  very  bad  report 
of  me,  by  which,  ae  I  learn,  certain  friends  of  mine  have  mode  my  name 
grievously  to  stink  with  you  and  those  about  you,  as  if  I  were  seeking  to 
demolish  the  authority  and  power  of  the  kej's  and  of  the  chief  Pontiff. 
That  I  am  hence  accused  of  being  a  heretic,  an  apostate,  a  perfidious  per- 
son, yea,  called  a  thousand  names,  or  rather  nicknames.  Ears  are 
horrified,  eyes  are  stoppedl  But  I  have  this  source  of  confidence,  an 
innocent  and  quiet  conscience. "  He  then  goes  over  somewhat  the  same 
ground  as  in  his  letter  to  Staupitz,  except  that  he  gives  more  in  detail  a 
history  of  his  experience  with  the  sellers  of  indulgences.  Among  us,  he 
says,  in  these  last  days  tliat  jubilee  of  apostolical  indulgences  b^sn  to 
be  preached  and  went  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  preachers  of  it,  think- 
ing that  everything  was  lawful  to  them  under  the  terror  of  your  name, 
dared  to  teach  openly  the  most  impious  and  heretical  things,  to  the  gravest 
scandal  and  derision  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  if  the  decretals  against 
the  abuse  of  indulgences  were  of  no  concern  to  them.  He  was  p^atly 
stirred.  "I  verily  burned, "  he  said,  "as  with  zeal  for  Christ,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  or  if  any  prefer  it,  with  youthful  fire;  and  yet  I  did  nof  see  that  it 
was  my  buaiaesa  to  do  anything.  At  last  I  privately  appealed  to  some 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  Church.  I  was  received  by  some  in  one  way, 
by  some  in  another,  to  some  I  seemed  ridiculous,  to  some  something 
else;  the  terror  of  your  name,  the  threats  of  your  censures,  was  over- 
powering. "  When  no  one  else  would  do  anything,  and  when  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  proposed  a  disputation.  This  was  the  offense  that  he  had 
committed.  Contrary  to  iiis  expectations  his  theses  had  gone  out  into 
all  the  world.  Neither  his  own  nor  anyone  else's  had  ever  had  such  A 
circulation.  But  what  could  he  do?  He  could  not  recall  them ;  and  they 
had  brought  him  into  a  dangerous  notoriety.  He  appealed  to  the  Pope 
for  countenance  and  protection.  He  assured  him  that  he  simply  could 
not  be  so  bad  as  he  had  been  represented,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
the  friendship  of  the  Elector  and  other  good  men.  He  closes  by  sa>'ing: 
"Myaeif  and  all  I  have  and  am,  I  cast  at  your  feet.  Make  alive,  kill, 
call,  recall,  approve,  disapprove,  as  pleases  you.  I  will  recognize  your 
voice  as  the  voice  of  Christ  preeiding  and  Bpeaking  in  you.  If  I  hftve 
merited  death,  I  will  not  refuse  to  die,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lrad's  uid  tihe 
fulness  thereof,  who  is  blessed  forever,  Amen.  May  he  pniaerre  yoa 
eternally. " 

The  book  sent  with  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most  importact  of  Luther's 
early  writii^.  It  is  a  very  reasonable,  earnest  apology,  in  the  older 
sense  of  that  word.  It  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ptget  in 
his  printed  works.  Taking  up  the  theses  one  by  one,  sometimes  wHli  m 
few  sentences  of  commsnt,  sometimes  with  an  elaborate  aigunwnt)  tk 
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txpbioB  and  defends  them.  On  the  whole  it  is  written  in  good  temper, 
only  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  strain  of  indignation.  It  is  introduced 
by  a  protestation  that  the  author  wishes  to  say  nothing  and  to  hold 
nothing  except  what  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Fathers 
recognized  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  canons  and  papal  decretab. 
In  the  discussion  he  submits  to  the  judgment  of  his  superiors.  And  yet, 
in  defense  of  Christian  liberty,  he  claims  the  right  to  challenge  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  or  any  other  scholastics  or 
canonists.  Large  use  has  aheady  been  made  of  this  book;  it  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  do  more  now  than  say  that  it  gives  a  full  and 
satisfactory  view  of  what  Luther  taught  in  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy, and,  incidentally,  also  what  his  opponents  taught.  It  shows,  too, 
that  th^  were  not  far  wrong  in  taking  the  theses  as  something  more  than 
ample  questions  for  debate,    ffis  heart  was  in  them. 

He  sent  his  Explanations  to  the  Pope  with  a  serious  purpose.^  He 
thought  th^  might  have  some  effect,  and  that  somehow  he  would  be 
safer  by  having  them  as  an  advocate  at  the  Roman  court.  He  knew 
the  Pope  as  little  as  the  Pope  knew  him.  In  this  case,  and  once  in  awhile 
throu^  life,  he  showed  great  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  wajrs 
of  the  worid.  It  does  not  appear  that  Leo  X  took  his  Explanations  into 
serious  consideration,  either  in  a  meeting  of  the  Cardinals  or  in 
private  thought.  It  is  certain  that  matters  moved  on,  just  as  if  Luther 
had  made  no  effort  to  show  Leo  that  the  latter  was  nothing  like  so 
important  a  character  as  he  took  himself  to  be,  and  that  a  wise  and 
pious  Pope  could  not  possibly  do  what  at  that  very  moment  he  was 
vigorously  doing. 

Luther's  opponents  were  much  exasperated;  the  further  the  controversy 
progressed,  the  more  evident  it  became  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
imposmble,  for  him  to  escape  a  conflict  with  the  Church  authorities. 
Already  he  was  called  a  heretic;  steps  had  been  taken  to  cite  him  to  Rome; 
excommunication  was  threatened.  At  ordinary  times  the  case  of  one 
man,  however  great,  might  be  of  little  significance.  But  men's  minds 
were  then  plastic,  ready  to  receive  new  impressions,  and  disposed  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  things.  By  the  slow  working  of  mighty  but 
recognised  forces,  the  grasp  on  old  things  had  been  released;  old  con- 
ceptions had  been  weakened,  old  combinations  made  feeble  and  ready 
to  fall  to  iHCces.  In  the  general  loosening  of  things,  there  was  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  the  sweeping  away  of  what  had  become  hurtful  through  having 
got  a  wrong  meaning,  or  having  done  its  work  and  lingering  beyond  its 

1  Near  the  doee  of  his  life  Luther  said  of  this  time:  '*In  those  things  I  verily 
thon^t  that  I  would  have  the  Tope  as  my  patron;  I  was  strongly  relying  on  him7* 
LOL.  1:  Its 
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day.  There  was  also  opportunity  for  brinpog  in  new  tbOD^it  and 
making  new  adjustments.  Luther,  more  than  any  other  man,  paitiy 
by  his  character  and  partly  by  his  oircumBtanoes,  ma  praparad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered.  He  ina  bo  atoated  that  ia  asting 
for  himself,  he  was  acting  for  his  times. 

He  was  threatened  with  excommunicaldon.  How  ougjit  Rodi  a  threat 
to  affect  him?  How  ought  it  to  affect  the  world?  What  is  enniH 
munication?  This  was  a  pressing  question,  and  he  answered  it  tor  hhfr' 
self  and  for  the  people  in  a  sermon  that  he  preached  in  WHtmberg  in 
July,  1518,  and  afterwards  published.  Excommunicatirai,  he  Buif 
is  simply  depriving  the  futhful  of  communion,  and  thdr  b 
Communion  itaelf  is  twofold,  first  inward  and  ^iritual;  seoaod,  e 
and  corporeal.  The  spiritual  communion  ie  faith,  hope  and  < 
Only  Grod  can  give,  and  only  God  can  take  away,  the  internal  oi 
Ecclesiastical  communion,  therefore,  has  reference  only  to  the  e 
sacraments.  To  be  excommunicated  is  not  to  be  handed  am  to  tite 
devil;  it  does  not  deprive  one  of  the  goods,  or  of  the  oommon  pnytn, 
of  the  Church.  If  it  is  just,  the  external  oorreaponda  with  the  mtemal 
and  spiritual,  but  does  not  itself  interrupt  the  spiritual  communion.  H)at 
only  the  man  can  do  by  his  sin.  Excommunication  was  not  intended  to 
destroy  internal  communion.  When  justly  inflicted,  its  natural  ^eet 
was  to  restore  that  communion,  when  unjustly  inflicted  to  increase  it. 
The  excommunication  of  the  Church  is  like  the  chastiaemrat  of  a  mother, 
Ipven  in  love  and  intended  for  good;  and  whether  just  or  unjust  is  to  be 
patiently  borne.  It  can  harm  only  when  it  excites  to  resentmioit  and 
rebellion.  One  unjustly  excommunicated  has  the  opportunity  (pvoi  him 
of  bearing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  noblest  merit.  Hie  fear  of 
dying  in  excommunication  ought  not  to  det«r  him  from  doing  right.  To 
die  in  excommunication  ie  not  to  be  lost.  To  be  excommunioated  for 
righteousness'  sake  will  rather  bring  a  brighter  crown.' 

In  the  sermon  on  excommunication,  Luther  was  consciously  preparing 
himself  and  his  followers  for  what  might  be  before  him.  He  wrote  to 
Staupitz,  September,  1518,  Uiat  he  had  preached  it,  and  that  it  waa 
very  much  needed  by  the  people — eehemenler  necetenrivm  populo.  If 
he  could  not  avoid  excommunication,  he  could  easily  endure  it.  He  need 
not  fear  for  himself;  his  friends  need  not  fear  for  him.  What  had  been 
one  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  papal  repreedon  had  lost  its  tov 
rors.    It  was  a  Uon  in  the  way,  but  a  chained  lion. 

In  tbis  same  way  Luther  prepared  himself  to  meet  the  charge  (rf  heresy 
that  was  now  brought  against  him.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  Church 
had  taught  and  men  had  believed  that  heresy  was  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

>LOL.  2;30eM«. 
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A  hoetic  VM  to  the  Church  what  a  leper  was  to  the  old  I^w,  and  more: 
he  was  not  worthy  to  live.  But  what  «aa  a  heretic?  The  name  had 
been  much  abused.  Luther  had  many  occasions  to  feel  this  and  to  mquire 
within  himself  what  it  was  to  be  a  heretic.  Shrinking  from  and  hating 
the  name/  how  far  could  he  go  in  opposing  current  beUefe  without  deserv- 
ing it?  Two  thingg  were  necessary  for  him  and  tue  cause:  Srst,  there 
must  be  occasion  for  making  clear  his  thoughts  of  heresy  to  himself, 
and  second  of  teaching  them  with  emphasis  to  others.  The  occasion  waa 
fumiahed  for  the  first  by  every  attack  made  on  him,  and  for  both  by  his 
controversy  with  Hoogstraten. 

Hoogstraten,  in  a  published  work,  had  advised  the  Pope  to  use  fire 
and  Bword  against  Luther,  and  so  rid  the  world  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
men.  This  waa  said  by  an  inquidtor  of  heresy;  and  it  was  as  a  heretic 
that  Luther  was  to  be  burned.  In  his  reply,  he  did  not  attempt  to  define 
heresy;  it  does  not  admit  of  an  exact  definition.  The  case  of  Hoog- 
Btraten  was  not  a  case  for  argument;  be  had  not  himself  reasoned  or  aiv 
gued.  The  fool  must  be  answered  according  to  his  folly ;  he  must  be  made 
ridiculous.  It  so  happened  that  this  was  not  difficult  to  do.  Hoogstra- 
ten  had  a  record;  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Hebrew  scholar,  Reuchlin,  in  which  he  had  taken  the  side  of  prescription 
against  learning.  The  wits  had  laughed  at  him;  the  scholais  felt  con> 
t«mpt  for  him.  Luther  made  short  work  of  him.  "Here,"  said  he, 
"is  Hoogstraten's  ai^ument:  This  is  contrary  to  Scripture;  therefore 
it  is  hereticaL  Very  good;  David's  adultery  was  contrary  to  Scripture, 
nay,  it  was  contrary  to  the  Decalogue.  Therefore,  it  was  heresy.  There 
is  no  sin,  however  slight,  that  is  notcontrary  to  Scripture;  therefore,  the 
whole  worid  is  nothing  but  pure  heresy.  The  Church  itself  is  not  with> 
out  mn,  is  heretical.  We  are  all  heretics — except  only  Hoogstraten, 
who  is  not  as  other  men  aret" 

When  we  have  made  a  man  seem  contemptible,  we  may  easily  speak 
contemptuously  of  him.  Luther  continues:  "Who  is  a  heretic  if  not 
you,  who,  according  to  your  logic,  hold  premises  from  which  the  most 
heretical  conclusion  follows,  that  the  whole  Church  is  heretical?  There- 
fore, I  say  I  never  saw  a  more  pestilent  heretic  than  Jacob  Hoogstraten. 
Arise,  then,  0  Leo  X,  most  gentle  shepherd,  and  send  other  hunters  of 
heretics  to  look  after  this  hunter  of  heretics  I  "*  Hoogstraten  was  defeated; 
but  more,  and  far  more  important,  Luther  and  his  friends  were  put  in  a 
position  in  which  they  might  laugh  at  and  despise  a  chai^  of  heresy. 

No  one  who  understands  anything  of  the  power  of  custom  or  of  loi^ 
reigning  conceptions  will  think  that  time  has  been  wasted  in  indicating 

*  Haerttieui  nunouam  tro,  errare  dUputando  poitum,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  August 
31,  IfilS.     De  Wette,  1:  133. 
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the  process  by  which  Luther  was  freeing  himself  and  the  people  from  the 
domination  of  the  slow  development  of  the  p&st.  He  was  clearing  the 
way,  removing  obstacles  which  remfuning  he  could  not  advance.  No 
man  is  so  likely  to  find  the  truth  as  he  who  needs  it,  and  Luther  never 
thought  80  well  about  heresy  and  excommunication  aa  when  he  was 
called  a  heretic  and  threatened  with  the  censures  of  the  Church.  In 
after  years,  aa  the  responsible  lender  of  a  great  party,  he  saw  some  things 
obscurely  or  not  at  all.  which  he  saw  clearly  when  be  was  making  his 
way  in  opposition  to  authority  and  power.  He  rightly  urged  patience 
under  unjust  excommunication;  wc  shall  see  how  patient  he  was  when  he 
was  excommunicated!  He  thought  there  ought  t^  be  freedom  in  reference 
to  things  not  authoritatively  defined;  nevertheless  the  charge  of  heresy 
might  be  lightly  made,  even  by  Lutherans,  after  awhile.  So  much  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  view! 

In  the  history  of  great  movements,  it  oftena  happens  that  some  par- 
ticular time  is  marked  by  the  conjunction  of  many  things  of  importance. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  day,  sometimes  a  month  or  year,  that  is  so  marked. 
Men  seem  to  be  under  a  lucky  or  unlucky  star.  In  the  early  time  Luther 
had  a  fateful  month:  it  was  August,  1518.  Not  the  first  thing,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  important  thing,  of  that  month  was  the  coming 
of  Philip  Melanchthon.'  He  was  bom  at  Bretten,  in  Baden,  February 
16,  1497.  His  original  name  was  Schwartzerd;  it  was  turned  into  Greek 
by  Reuchlin.  His  father,  George  Schwartscrd,  was  an  armorer,  a  skillful 
Mid  honored  mechanic,  who  died  when  Philip  was  eleven  years  old.  His 
mother,  Barbara  Renter,  was  of  good  family  and  sioellent  dwmntar, 
besidee  being  a  woman  of  unusual  aenae.*  On  the  faiber'B  side  he  wm 
related  to  Reuchlin,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  ReuehUn'B  mtK, 
hie  grandmother,  and  thus  came  under  the  notice  and  won  the  estem  tt 
the  great  scholar.  This  was  at  Pfonheim,  where  he  q)ent  two  jvam  (ISOt' 
1609)  in  the  Latin  school.  He  went  thence  to  the  univUKty  of  BMA- 
berg,  and  in  1511  took  his  Bachelor's  d^ree.  His  Maetei'B  degree  «m 
refused  him  the  next  year,  on  account  of  his  youth.  It  was  givea  Um 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  an  enthuaastic  student,  m  1611.  bi  Apdl, 
1518,  the  Elector  Frederick  wrote  to  Reuchlin  asking  him  to  reooiaiiMod 
aome  one  to  teach  Greek  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  BetuUfai 
■Tha  namela  varioualf  apeUed:  MeUnohthon  fmliinli  »|]nnilinM  >1thllwniiMiM. 
IfelADothoD,  Knd  Melanthon — the  Laat  bunf  the  fonn  adopted  br  UbunU  In  M 
later  years. 
*  UeUnobtlioa'B  motber  la  aaid  to  have  been  the  autlm  of  Um  populM  Hnwi 

Almasiviiis  besgareth  not; 

Churoh-going  hiodereth  not; 

To  graoe  the  ear  delayelh  not; 

Oain  ill-gotten  belpeth  not: 

Ood'B  book  deoeiveth  not. 
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leeommended  Melanchthon.  The  24tli  of  July  of  that  year  he  wrote 
to  Melaochthon:  "Here  is  &  letter  from  the  mt»t  pious  prince,  signed 
by  his  own  hand,  in  whicli  he  o£Fera  you  the  place  and  promisee  to  Em 
gradouB  to  you.  Wherefore  now  I  address  you  sincerely  in  the  language 
of  the  true  promise  made  to  Abraham,  'Get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a.  land  that  I 
wiU  show  thee;  and  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee 
and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  ahalt  be  a  blessing.'  So  my  mind 
presages,  ao  I  hope,  Philip,  that  thou  wilt  be  my  reward  and  solace. '" 
Almost  immediately  Melanchthon  set  out  for  Wttenberg,  leaving  Tubin- 
gen with  the  r^rets  and  good  will  of  all.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at 
Augsburg,  where  tiie  Diet  was  in  session,  and  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Elector  and  to  Spalatin.  He  met  with  Bavarians  too,  who  wished  him 
to  go  to  Ingolstadt  rather  than  to  Wittenberg.  At  Ntimbei^  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Pirckheimer,  the  noted  Humanist.  At  Ldpzig  he 
was  fftted  and  toasted,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  detain  htm  for  the  uni- 
versity there.  Ai^ust  25th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  entered  Witten- 
be^.  He  was  so  young,  so  unimpressive  in  appearance,  that  the  Witten- 
berg profesaoTB  thought  there  was  some  mistake,  and  that  Reuchlin 
oould  not  have  recommended  such  a  mere  boy  to  the  Elector.  On  the 
29th  he  delivered  his  first  lecture.  Two  days  afterwards  Luther  wrote  to 
Spalatin:  "The  fourth  day  after  his  coming  Melanchthon  delivered  a 
most  learned  and  elegant  lecture,  bo  much  to  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion ot  all,  that  we  now  no  longer  wonder  why  you  commend  him  to  us. 
We  have  already  ceased  to  think  of  the  weakness  of  his  outward  appear- 
ance, and  rejoice  in  and  admire  the  force  that  is  in  him.  If  we  can  keep 
him,  I  wish  no  other  teacher  cd  Greek."*  He  already  began  to  fear 
that  the  diet  at  Wittenberg  would  not  agree  with  the  young  Grecian, 
and  that  some  other  university  would  tempt  him  away  with  a  lai^r 
salary.  The  2d  of  September  Melanchthon's  lecture  room  was  crowded, 
and  all  classes  from  highest  to  lowest  were  touched  with  enthusiasm  for 
Greek.  The  14th  of  December  Luther  wrote  to  Reuchlin:  "Our  Philip 
Mdsochthon  is  an  admirable  man;  yea,  there  is  hardly  any  respect  in 
which  he  does  not  surpass  other  men;  nevertheless  he  is  on  the  best  and 
moat  friendly  terms  with  me."*  Melanchthon  was  twenty-one  years 
old;  Luther  was  already  famous  and  fourteen  years  older.  They  had 
been  together  only  a  hundred  days,  and  there  had  begun  between  them 
such  a  friendship  as  is  rarely  known  among  men. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  August  that  Luther  received  notice  of  his  summons 
to  Rome.    He  had  been  trusting  that  his  letter  to  the  Pope  might  ward 
>GB.1:32. 
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ofF  the  threatened  blow.  He  was  disappointed:  the  Pope  wu  iboot  to 
call  him  to  account.  Before  the  7th  he  had  been  mueh  to  the  UMMgUi 
d  aeveral  persons  in  the  hi^best  positioD.  Two  letten  wen  wiittai  about 
him  on  one  day,  the  6th  of  August.  One  was  by  the  Emperar  BAaxi- 
milian,  the  oth^  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Emperor'a  lett«  wii 
to  ihe  Pope.  He  had  heard,  he  sud,  a  few  days  befwn^  of  Lutfaer'i 
Theses  and  of  his  recent  sermon  on  ezoommunication.  The  Master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace,  Pricrias,  had  also  called  his  attention  to  them.  Th^ 
very  much  displeased  him,  especially  as  Luther  was  not  tmly  p^tinadoai 
in  adhering  to  his  doctrines,  but  had  also  giuncd  many  friends  avm  among 
men  of  influence.  But  what  waa  to  be  done  about  HT  The  Pope  was 
best  qualified  to  judge  what  doctrine  waa  injurious,  and  it  was  hk 
duty  to  silence  those  who  wordily  contended  about  idle  and  aophift- 
tical  questions.  He  complained  that,  in  defiance  of  an  old  p^mI 
law,  the  reli^ous  docton  gave  themselvee  up  to  soholastio  iraimninp 
to  the  oe^ect  of  the  old,  acknowledged  teachera  at  the  Chunh.  Such 
a  course  led  oaturally  to  this  present  condition  of  thingS)  and  niilmn  some- 
thing  was  done  to  prevent  it,  matters  would  grow  worse.  Ba  mentioned 
these  things  to  the  Pope  that  he  might  take  steps  to  preveut  scandal  to 
the  Church  by  rash,  captious,  disputatious  men.  He  himsdf  would  take 
care  that  whatever  the  Pope  should  decree  should  be  done  in  the  EmfHre. 
llie  letter  interprets  itself.  He  who  wrote  it  was  now  old  and  drawing 
to  the  close  of  his  long  rragn.* 

The  Elector's  letter  was  to  the  Cardinal  Raphael  Rovrae.  It  was  in 
answer  to  one  that  the  Cardinal  had  written  him  several  months  brfwe, 
about  Luther,  to  whom  he  suspected  the  Elector  of  being  too  favoraUe. 
Frederick  assures  the  Cardinal  of  his  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Catholio 
Church.  He  had  nev»,  even  to  that  day,  undertaken  to  defend  Luther's 
writings  or  sermons,  as  he  had  already  shown  the  papal  legate^  both  by 
letter  and  personally.  But,  as  he  learns.  Dr.  Martin  had  never  refused, 
if  his  safety  were  guaranteed,  to  appear  before  just,  wise  and  impartial 
judges  and  defend  his  doctrine;  and  if  he  should  be  tai^t  bettw  oat  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  obediently  submit.  Besides,  the  Aroh- 
bishop  of  Trier  had  already  been  spoken  to  about  him,  and  Luther,  no 
doubt,  if  his  safety  were  sufficiently  assured,  would  obediently  answer 
the  Archbishop's  summons.  It  would  grieve  the  Elector  from  his  soul, 
it  errors  in  the  Catholic  iaith  should  spring  up  and  exist  in  his  day,  and 
especially  if  they  should  be  promoted  by  him.  From  which  impie^, 
Bud  he,  may  God  preserve  me  pure.* 

These  letters  enable  us  to  understand  the  attitude  of  their  writers 

1  LOL,  2:  349  us. 

*  LOL,  2:  361,  3G2.  Roren's  letter  wu  written  At  Roan  April  3,  rasolMd  tha 
Elector  July  7,  and  wu  knnramd  from  AugibuTg,  August  6. 
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toward  the  movement  then  going  on.  The  Emperor  attributed  the  rise 
of  the  error  to  the  unfaithfukiess  of  the  Church  teachers,  and  especially 
to  the  indulgence  in  dialectic  quibbles.  He  implied  that  the  Pope  himself 
was  not  free  from  blame,  in  that  he  had  neglected  the  enforcement  of 
law,  and  had  not  exercised  his  right  to  prevent  useless  and  even  hurtful 
controversies.  The  Elector  was  peculiarly  situated.  He  knew  Luther, 
admired  his  genius  and  force  of  character,  and  believed  in  his  sincerity, 
honesty  and  piety.  It  is  hard  to  feel  that  a  man  whom  we  know  and  ad- 
mire is  a  heretic.  Besides,  the  Elector  was  proud  of  his  new  university, 
and  Luther  was  his  most  brilliant  professor.  He  was  evidently  not  in 
much  danger  from  either  Emperor  or  Elector. 

There  were  two  other  noteworthy  letters  written  in  August,  1618,  both 
on  the  23d  of  the  month  and  both  by  the  Pope.  One  was  to  the  Elector. 
The  Pope  began  by  reminding  him  of  his  ancestors'  piety  and  attachment 
to  the  papal  see,  and  suggested  that  he  ought  to  keep  up  the  family 
reputation.  That  reputation  was  in  danger:  a  certain  son  of  iniquity, 
Brother  Martin  Luther,  was  boasting  that  he  had  the  Elector's  protection 
and  that  he  therefore  feared  no  reproof.  The  Pope  knew  that  this  was 
false,  and  yet  he  thought  it  proper  to  warn  the  Elector.  He  should  not 
only  be  free  from  guilt,  but  free  also  from  suspicion.  This  was  said  by 
way  of  introduction.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard  from  many 
learned  and  religious  men,  especially  from  "our  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace, "  that  the  said  Martin  Luther  was  asserting  and  publicly  affirm- 
ing certain  impious  and  heretical  things,  and  that  he  had  therefore  ordered 
liim  to  be  dted  to  answer,  and  had  commissioned  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
his  legate,  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  And  as  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Apostolic  See  to  know  who  thinks  rightly  and  wrongly,  he  exhorted 
and  commanded  the  Elector,  ''for  God's  honor,  and  the  Pope's  honor, 
and  the  Elector's  honor,  to  seek  and  bring  it  about  that  the  said  Martin 
Luther  be  delivered  up  to  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  Holy  See, 
as  the  aforesaid  legate  should  require. "  He  promised  that  if  the  Elector 
thought  there  was  good  in  Luther,  after  that  fact  had  been  ascertained 
and  he  had  been  found  innocent,  he  would  be  sent  back  with  all  good 
favor.* 

Such  a  letter,  written  to  a  great  prince,  a  man  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  of  sincere  piety  and  venerable  for  age  as  well 
as  character,  was  properly  courteous,  but  one  can  hardly  see  in  it,  with 
D'Aubign^,  mere  fawning  flattery.  It  was  diplomatic,  but  it  did  not 
lack  plainness.  The  other  letter  was  to  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  papal 
representative  in  Germany.  It  was  an  official  document,  to  the  Pope's 
own  officer,  and  was  sufficiently  outspoken.    It  was  the  order  for  Luther's 

1 LOL,  2:  352  seq. 
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arrest  It  be^an  by  reciting  his  offense:  He  bad  dared  to  teach  thin^ 
contrary  to  what  was  held  by  tie  Roman  Church,  and  also,  in  his  raah- 
Dess,  without  having  consulted  that  Church,  the  mistreas  of  faith,  t4> 
publisli  in  various  parts  of  Germany  certain  Theses  and  also  infamous 
little  books.  Wishing  paternally  to  reatriun  his  rashness,  the  Pope  had 
commissioned  Jerome,  Episcopus  Asculanus,  to  inquire  into  his  belief 
and  admonish  him.  Thia  had  been  done  (the  7th  of  August)  and  Luther 
had  abused  the  papal  kindness  and  published  more  books  containing 
more  heresy,  thereby  disturbing  the  Pope's  mind  no  little.  He  would 
forbear  no  longer,  but  lest  the  disease  should  grow  worse,  he  commanded 
the  legate  to  have  Luther  brought  before  him  as  a  declared  heretic; 
and  when  he  had  him  in  his  power  he  was  to  keep  him  safe  until  he  should 
receive  the  Pope's  command  for  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  This  was  to  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Emperor,  the  courts, 
the  universities,  and  ao  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  If  Luther  should 
voluntarily  deliver  himself  up,  aak  pardon,  and  show  signs  of  repentance, 
the  Cardinal  might  benignly  receive  him  to  the  unity  of  the  holy  moth^ 
Church,  which  never  closes  her  heart  against  the  letandng  pamtaat. 
But  if  he  should  remain  perverse,  and  should  not  sunendv  hJmaelf,  he 
and  his  followers  were  to  be  publicly  declared  heratia,  onathematiMd, 
and  Christians  were  to  be  required  to  avoid  them  under  pcnsltgr  at  t»- 
communication.  All  persons,  secular  and  eccledastical,  of  evei;  onfar 
(the  Emperor  Maximilian  excepted)  were  required  to  take  thesaid  UeitJn 
Luther  and  his  followers  and  deliver  them  into  the  Ceitfinal's  hands. 
If  the  princes  or  others  should  favor  Luther,  publicly  wtntvatelj,  or  m 
any  way  recdve  him  or  give  him  aid,  their  citiea,  towns,  lands  were  ta 
be  placed  under  interdict  as  long  as  he  remuned  m  them,  and  three  iayt 
afterwards.  Besides,  there  was  to  be  exclusion  from  otBot  and  other  ovil 
and  political  disabilities,  and  refusal  of  Christian  burial  to  those  iriio 
should  be  disobedient;  rewards  and  favors  to  those  who  should  asaat 
in  carrying  out  the'Pope's  will.' 

Aflwrs  in  Germany,  and  particularly  the  above-summariied  letten  of 
the  Emperor  and  Elector,  probably  stimulated  the  Pope  to  take  soA 
vigorous  measures  with  Luther.  The  fire  so  recently  kindled  was  already 
spreading  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  meeting  of  the  IMet  at  vhidi 
Cajetan  was  present,  the  conference  between  the  Emperor  and  the  laeator 
of  Saxony  (which  resulted  in  both  writing  the  same  day)  the  discusmone 
(rf  public  matters  among  the  princes,  had  helped  to  disclose  the  situatioD. 


'  LOL,  2:  354.    Though  this  letter,  of  which  nothiiu  la  kaown  beyond  ita  pub- 

Uoation  by  Luther  ih  hii  Ada  f'"— ->■"•-    i-  .-~.T.»~f  i™  t>.ii.»i^_i  .. 1_ 

(in  bis  "Butoiy  of  the  Couadl 
tupenble  difficultiee  in  the  wfty  <- — 
fendi  the  authetitiaity  of  the  letter. 
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'    '     "         "of  Trent"),  Ruike  hM  uiown  thmt  th«re  an  f» 
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The  principal  business  of  the  Diet  was  to  confer  about  a  Turkish  war; 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  relations  of  the  Pope  to  Germany  also  required 
consideration.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  Turk  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  Italy,  rather  than  in  Hungary  or  the  East.  The  Germans  were 
moved  to  think  of  and  formulate  their  grievances  against  the  papal 
court.  There  was  a  double  revelation  of  disaffection  and  hostility  towuxls 
Borne  and  of  possible  sympathy  and  favor  for  Luther.  The  declared 
heretic  was  also  getting  a  better  understanding  of  things.  It  began  to  be 
suggested  to  him  that  he  was  not  so  entirely  alone  as  he  had  thought 
himself  to  be. 

Of  course  the  Pope's  letters  of  August  23d  were  not  seen  in  Witten- 
berg in  that  month.  It  was  some  time  before  the  letter  to  Cajetan  was 
known  to  Luther  and  his  friends.  But  the  admonition  of  the  7th  caused 
much  anxiety.  The  anxiety  was  probably  increased  by  the  apparently 
inopportune  publication  of  the  reply  to  Prierias,  and  the  Explanations 
of  tiie  Theses  a  few  days  after  the  coming  of  the^ummons.  That  publi- 
cation was  certain  to  be  construed  as  an  additional  offense.  The  Pope 
would  not  stop  to  think  that  the  printing  must  have  been  ordered  long 
before,  and  he  would  suspect  Luther  of  contempt  and  defiance.  This 
is  what  Luther's  friends  would  fear;  and  it  is  what  the  Pope  actually  did.^ 

The  crowding  together  of  so  many  things  in  one  month  indicated  the 
coming  of  a  crisis.  The  battle  was  ordering  itself.  The  coming  of 
Melanchthon,  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  the  letter  of  the  Elector,  the 
summons  to  Rome,  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  the  conference  between  Emperor 
and  Mector,  the  presence  of  the  papal  legate,  the  Pope's  two  letters,  the 
publication  of  Luther's  important  little  books,  all  contributed  to  the 
general  effect.  Luther  himself,  and  his  friends  with  him,  felt  that  he 
was  being  pressed  to  the  wall.  Staupitz  wrote  him  on  September  14th: 
"I  do  not  see  that  anything  except  the  cross  awaits  you.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  there  is  a  notion  abroad  that  without  the  Pope's  permis- 
sion, no  one  should  search  the  Scripture  to  find  out  what  Christ  would 
have  him  do.  I  wish  that  you  would  leave  Wittenberg  for  a  time  and 
come  to  me,  that  we  may  live  and  die  together.  "^  xhis  was  written 
from  Sakbiurg,  whither  Staupitz  had  gone  to  be  head  of  a  monastery. 
On  August  8th,  the  next  day  after  receiving  the  sununons,  Luther  wrote 
to  the  Elector,  asking  his  intercession  and  help. 

The  university  acted  later  (September  25th)  writing  two  letters  in 
his  behalf,  one  to  Miltitz,  the  papal  nuncio,  the  other  to  the  Pope  him- 

^  It  waa  probably  theee  books  that  the  Pope  alluded  to  in  his  letter  of  the  23d. 
when  he  said,  "It  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  moreover,  that  the  said 
Martin,  having  abused  and  been  emboldened  by  our  kindness,  adding  to  his 
offenses  and  persisting  in  his  hereay,  has  published  certain  other  propositions."  etc. 

« Walch.  16:  2412. 
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self,  llie  one  to  Miltits  waa  to  b%  that  he,  a  OOTnun,  would  intraoede 
for  a  German  in  distress.  The  Pope  had  spoken  of  Luther  as  a  son  of 
perdition;  his  neighbors,  those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  very  differ- 
ently of  him.  They  called  him  the  moet  distinguished  member  of  the 
univereity.  They  had  known  him  many  years,  and  had  found  fafan  to  be 
not  only  a  man  of  varied  an  if  diijtinguiahed  learning,  but  also  dttibepnmt 
morals.  As  he  appeared  to  the  univeiBity,  so  he  appeared  to  the  ijeator; 
neither  he  nor  they  would  harbor  or  protect  a  heretic*  What  tiney  asked 
was  that  MUtitz  would  bring  it  about  that  his  cause  mif^t  be  oommitted 
to  impartial  judges  in  Germany,  and  heard  in  some  safe  plaoe.  Tbej 
did  not  doubt  that  Miltita,  whose  power  and  influence  were  great  at 
Rome,  would  be  able  to  obtiun  for  them  what  they  asked. 

The  letter  to  the  Pope  was  somewhat  shorter.  It  ww  wihtea  at 
Luther's  request;  he  wished  them  to  testify  w  to  his  doctrine  and  reputa- 
tion, which,  as  he  claimed,  certain  persons  had  unjustly  rfwl*™^,  Tb^ 
letter  urged  his  bodily  weaknees  and  the  dangen  c^  the  wv  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  required  to  go  to  Rome.*  His  principal  oSoise 
was  that  he  had  somewhat  too  freely  used  the  right  d  disputation,  and 
had  disputed  (not  asserted)  certain  things  too  vigorously  for  his  ad- 
versaries. Both  letters  are  ^undanUy  submissive  and  respectful  to 
the  Pope.'  They  were  written  too  late,  however,  to  have  any  infioenoe 
on  the  Pope's  conduct.  The  Elector  had  already  acted  in  the  ease,  and 
it  had  been  decided.  The  Pope  himself  no  doubt  saw  that  Luther's 
arrest  and  delivery  at  Rome  might  be  attended  with  difficulties.  Thet« 
were  reasons  why  he  should  be  willing  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Elector 
erf  Saxony,  whose  hdp  he  might  need  at  no  distant  day.  Posmbly  he 
was  not  yet  certain  that  extreme  measures  would  be  necessary.  At  all 
events,  he  found  it  convenient,  in  a  modified  way  at  least,  to  suspend  the 
order  for  Luther's  arrest.  Instead,  he  was  to  be  heard  in  Germany  by 
Cajetan.  His  friends  would  have  preferred  a  German  judge,  but  it  was 
sometlung  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  go  to  Rome. 

The  meeting  with  Cajetan  was  highly  important.  The  oaae  was 
developing,  but  it  had  not  yet  fully  developed.  Luther  was  still  a  k>yal 
BOH  of  the  Church.    He  could  say,  "  I  protest  that  I  reverence  and  follow 

'  So  iBvorablv  are  we  disposed  to  the  Christian  relifpoD,  the  holy  apoetcdia 
see  sod  the  Holy  Romao  Cburoh,  that,  if  it  was  clear  to  us  that  Doctor  Martin 
had  lapsed  into  foul  and  impious  errors,  we  ourselvea  would  be  Um  first  not  only 
to  give  him  up  to  the  Uwa,  but  ourselves  to  execute  them  and  to  oast  him  out — 
BO  far  are  we  from  wiahine  to  favor  anyone  who  em  from  the  way  of  evmnadioal 
truth,— Letter  to  MiltiU,  LOL,  2:  361. 

*  The  plea  of  bodily  weakness  is  not  so  unreasooable  when  we  mnember  that 
Luther  had  traveled  on  foot  to  Rome  in  1510:  and  that  he  sow  thought  of  atdug 
in  no  other  way.    He  broke  down  on  the  shorter  journey  to  Aussfauis. 

'Theysay  to  the  Pope:  "We  are  prepared  in  oUthinjES  to  otHV  your  wfll  and  that 
oftheHoly  Catholic  Church  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  Ood."  lliBy  sin  tbesMalvM 
the"Reetor,MMten  and  Doctors  of  the  Wittenberg  Academy."   LOL,  2:883,  SM. 
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the  Holy  Roman  Church  in  all  my  words  and  deeds,  whether  present, 
past  or  future.  And  if  I  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say,  an3rthing  con- 
trary to  or  different  from  that  Church,  I  wish  to  hold  it  and  to  have  it 
held  not  said."  This  he  actually  did  say  to  Cajetan.  The  question 
about  the  Pope  had,  indeed,  been  raised,  but  he  cared  little  for  it.  His 
chief  interest  was  still  in  the  question  as  to  the  nature  and  office  of  faith. 
If  he  could  have  been  tolerated  in  his  views  of  faith,  if  the  issue  could 
have  been  kept  from  changing  or  widening,  all  might  have  been  healed. 
The  meeting  with  the  papal  legate  might  close  or  widen  the  breach.  It 
took  place  at  Augsburg,  a  dty  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  traveled  on  foot.  On  September  28th  he  reached  Weimar, 
where  he  met  the  Elector  and  preached.  At  Numberg  he  met  his  friend 
Wencel  Link,  from  whom  he  borrowed  a  monk's  frock,  in  which  to  appear 
before  the  Cardinal.  Thence  he  went  accompanied  by  Link  and  a  former 
pupil.  When  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Augsburg  he  was  taken  sick 
and  had  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  way  in  a  wagon.^  All  his  circumstances 
were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  importance  of  his  mission.  In  great 
moral  and  religious  struggles,  how  little  really  depends  on  the 
accidents  of  a  man!  How  greatly  a  great  man  towers  above  his 
accidents! 

Luther  reached  Augsburg  October  7th,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent.  There  the  friends  to  whom  the  Elector  had  given  him 
letters  promptly  called  on  him.  He  had  come  trusting  in  the  assurances 
of  safety  that  Cajetan  had  given  the  Elector,  and  that  the  Elector  had 
given  him.  He  expected  to  appear  without  delay  before  the  Cardinal, 
and  so  informed  the  messenger  of  that  official.  His  friends,  more  prudent, 
warned  him  not  to  put  himself  in  the  legate's  power  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor.  The  messenger  insisted 
that  such  a  safe-conduct  was  unnecessary,  and  the  Cardinal  regarded 
the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  needed  as  a  reflection  on  his  honor;  but, 
on  the  whole,  Luther  concluded  to  foUow  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
accordingly  he  waited  for  the  safe-conduct.  In  the  meantime  he  re- 
moved to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  at  the  invitation  of  John  Trosch, 
the  prior,  an  old  friend.  Here  he  had  two  or  three  days  in  which  to  rest 
and  think  of  what  was  before  him.  He  had  reached  the  city  Friday; 
he  was  on  the  streets  Sunday  and  many  were  curious  to  see  and  hear  him. 
He  says,  "All  wished  to  see  the  Herostratus  who  had  kindled  so  great 
a  fire. "    This  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  whom  he  exhorted  to 

^  In  reoalling  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  in  1545,  he  wrote:  "  Vent  iqitur  pedester 
H  Tpf'MP^  AvQUtiamt  sHpahu  aumpHbtis  et  liierU  Prxncipia  Frederici  ad  aenatum 
H  quo9dam  himoa  viros  comendaHHia.  Pref .  to  LOL.  1 :  17.  Among  the  good  men 
to  wlioin  Luther  was  commended  were  the  imperial  CounoiUor  Peutinger,  Lange- 
mantel,  the  brothers  Adeiman  and  others.    Staupiti  was  also  in  Augsburg. 
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continufl  to  teadi  the  yoang  mea  aa  he  had  beaa  doiofr  For  Umd^ 
he  8ud,  he  would  rather  poiflh,  tnd  iriiat  ifu  mve,  gin  op  Ui  deBg^Knl 
feUowsiup  with  Mdanohthon  forerer,  thm  reroke  what  he  had  wtU  aid. 

He  thought  Italy  full  of  palpaUe  dukneae;  that  the  IbtfiaiM  mn  IfAmk 
of  Christ  and  Christ's  doctrines;  and  it  was  bitter  to  faiBt  that  tmf 
should  be  tbe  lords  of  his  faith.  Ood  in  wrath,  he  nid,  had  gnoa  thm 
children  for  mien.*  It  had  not  jet  bem  nzty  da^  hdm  tba  Toong 
Melanchthon  began  to  teach  in  Wittenberg,  ai^  in  a  stniifs  eitjr,  hii- 
rounded  by  watchful  enoniee,  Lather  turned  to  him. 

The  safe-conduct  reached  Luther  October  10th,  uid  the  nest  iHj, 
Tuesday,  he  appeared  before  Cajetan.  As  be  had  nerw  beCon  had  an- 
dience  of  a  great  papal  official,  it  wu  needful  to  intbnot  liim  bmr  to 
conduct  himself.  Following  his  instmctiaos,  he  pcortwriad  ] 
then  on  being  commanded  to  rise,  he  remained  on  his  kneai  onlil  a  ■ 
order,  when  he  stood  up.  The  Cardinal  reoemd  Um  ffmAnij  and 
respectfully.*  He  did  not,'he  said,  wish  to  dispute  with  Lutbv,  but  la  a 
kind  and  fatherly  way  to  settle  the  whole  matter.  In  onler  to  tUi  ho 
proposed,  according  to  the  mstructicmg  of  the  P(q»,  that  Lntbv  duold 
do  three  things:  first,  return  to  himsdf  and  lerda  his  enon;  tfwwid, 
promise  to  abstain  from  thran  in  the  future;  and  third,  to  do  nothing 
thereafter  to  disturb  the  peace  oi  the  Church.  Lather  in  replr  begged 
to  be  taught  wheron  be  had  erred.  This  seemed  so  nascniable  that 
the  Cardinal,  who  did  not  wish  to  dispute,  came  near  being  betn^ed  into 
diaputii^.  He  mentioned  two  things  in  Luther's  teaohinga  that  wwe 
objectionable.  Ilie  first  was  thesis  58:  That  the  merits  vt  Cbnsb  are 
not  the  Treasure  of  indulgences.  This  was  in  oonffict  with  the  Bxlraga- 
gans  of  Clement  VI,  the  Unigenitut,  etc.  The  second  objeoticmable  thing 
was  that  he  who  approaches  the  eacramenta  or  entera  into  judgment 
must  have  fiuth.  This,  the  Cardinal  thought,  was  a  new  and  erroneous 
doctrine,  inasmuch  as  every  man  would  be  uncertain  whether  in  the 
sacraments  he  would  receive  grace  or  not.  He  seems  to  have  thou^it  that 
Luther  was  ignorant  of  the  Extravagant  of  Clement,  and  that  an  aothoritj' 
that  satisfied  him  would  also  satisfy  Luther  But  Luther  i^^ed  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  law  referred  to,  and  others  of  a  omilar  eharao- 

'Tbe  letter  to  MeUoohtboa  is  short,  LOL.  2:  3M:  De  Wetts,  1:I4S.  It  b 
dated  Avoiiriae  feria  »Kvnda  post  Dionvrii  anno  M.  D.  xtiti.  RotoM  ("tJI«  of 
Leo  X,"  BohD  od.)  aayH  cfueerly  that  thia  letter  wbh  written  "on  Uu  era  of  Lutlier's 
departure  on  this  expeditioo,  so  hazardous  to  himBelf,"  that  la,  by  implioatioii, 
at  WittcnberR.  Luther  wrote;  Omnea  eupiani  viden  homintm  tanti  mentaii  8*rM- 
Iratam.  Hoscoo  traoalated:  "Every  one  wiahea  to  see  the  man  who  Is  to  be  th* 
victim  of  such  a  conflagration."    2;  98. 

*  Luther  said:  "I  was  received  by  the  moat  reverend  Lord  Cardinal  lente  Mlffl- 
cicntly  kindly,  almost  too  reverently,  for  he  wag  altOfether  different  noia  ths 
tribe  of  robustious  hunt«n  of  tbe  bratbren."  LOL,  2:  S69.  Thia  ia  tmn  tlte 
fintt  report  that  Luther  gave  of  the  interview.  Afterwarda,  when  be  fouod  that 
the  Cardinal  was  asainat  him,  he  spoke  diffarontly. 
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ter,  and  had  duly  considered  them.  He  did  not  r^;ard  them  as  sufficient 
authority,  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  they  did  violence  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  followed  and  preferred.  This 
led  the  Cardinal  to  claim  that  the  Pope  is  above  a  council,  above  the 
Scriptures,  supreme  in  the  Church.  Luther  denied  this,  and  the  issue 
was  fairiy  joined.  Then  followed  a  long,  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
wrangle,  in  Yrbioh  many  questions  were  rused  and  none  settled.  At 
length  the  Cardinal  was  weary  of  the  talk  and  it  closed,  Luther  asking 
time  for  delibttation.^ 

The  next  day  Luther  was  again  before  the  Cardinal.  This  time  he 
teou^t  with  him  a  written  protestation,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Pope,  but  at  the  same  time  declined  to  renounce  his  teach* 
ing,  or  to  make  the  promise  that  the  Cardinal  had  required.  He  could 
not,  unheard  and  unrefuted,  be  compelled  to  make  a  recantation.  "I 
am  not  to  this  day, "  he  said,  "  conscious  of  having  said  anything  contrary 
to  the  sacred  Scripture,  the  Church  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  Popes, 
or  ri^t  reason."  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  teachings  appeared  to  him 
sound,  true  and  Catholic.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man,  capable  of  error, 
and  he  submitted  himself  to  the  legitimate  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
Church,  and  of  those  who  were  able  to  instruct  him.  He  offered  to  give 
a  reascm  for  his  teachings,  publicly  and  orally,  or  in  writing,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  several  universities,  including  the  university  of 
Pkris,  which  was  then  especially  distinguished.  The  Cardinal  substan- 
tially repeated  what  he  had  said  the  day  before;  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  litUe  advance  made,  except  that  Luther  had  gained  permission  to 
present  in  writing  a  discussion  of  the  two  propositions  to  which  the 
Cardinal  had  objected.* 

On  the  following  day,  October  13th,  Luther  appeared  before  the  legate 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  bringing  with  him  a  long,  closely  argued  paper. 
His  first  object  was  to  show  why  he  was  not  willing  to  tskke  the  Extravc^ 
{fans  of  Clement  VI  as  final  authority.  He  had  several  reasons  for  not  do- 
ing so.  Ftet,  it  contradicted  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church; second, 
it  wrested  the  Scriptures,  referring  to  indulgences  what  had  been  said 
of  sanctifyiog  grace;  third,  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  a  papal  decretal 
gave  it  no  binding  authority,  for  such  decretals  have  sometimes  been  false, 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  charity;  and  the  law  did  not  require  them  to 

^PeUi,  ui  tempua  doref  ddibmmdi,  LOL,  2:  37.  The  account  following  of 
Lather's  appearance  before  Cajetan  is  based  on  the  Acta  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
AuguBta.    LDL,  2:  36&-302.    Cf.  DieckhofiP,  Der  AhUusatreit,  p.  201  aeq. 

*  When  lAither  came  on  the  second  day  with  the  vicar-genend  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Obsenrantee,  and  began  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  to  make  his  pro- 
testation aiter  the  manner  of  disputants,  the  Cardinal  smiled;  and  i^terwards 
Lathes 
hiscas 
TOO,  and 
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be  bdd  true,  except  when  they  agreed  wiUi  Seriptnre  and  dU  not  d 
iri&  former  decrees  of  the  Fathers.*  The  Pope  oould  not  havB  In^her 
auUiority  ihan  Peter,  and  Peter  had  erred  and  been  repromd,  and  at 
Jerusalem  his  teaching  was  not  accepted  until  it  waa  suiqiartad  by  lii* 
approbation  of  James  and  the  consent  at  the  iritde  Qtunih.  Manantf 
he  Bud,  how  many  earlier  decretals  have  been  ocatradicted  bj  latv. 
And  authorities  show  that  not  only  a  general  council,  bat  any  CShiistiaD, 
is  above  a  Pope  if  he  contends  with  better  authority  and  aigumoits. 
For  these  reasons  he  could  not  abandon  what  he  had  leaned  fram  ths 
Scriptures,  simply  because  a  single  obecure  papal  decretal  was  Ofvomd  to 
bim.  The  words  of  Scripture,  he  said,  which  teach  that  even  the  ninta 
fall  short  in  merits,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  Hie  worIb  of  m  Ripe 
which  say  that  the  saints  do  good  works  in  excess. 

But,  after  all,  he  cared  little  about  the  question  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, or  whether  he  should  be  considered  above  a  oouueiL  It  waa  nofc 
a  tUng  of  vital  importance.  It  was  the  eeoond  qaeetiaa  Uat  vitally 
interested  him.  A  man  might  be  a  good  Christian,  whatever  he  should 
think  of  the  Bxtravoffane  of  Clement,  but  he  waa  nothing  but  a  heretie 
if  he  did  not  have  faith  in  the  word  of  Christ.  That  huth  is  BeecDoaiy 
he  proved  in  many  ways,  chiefly  by  quotetions  from  the  Scriptures  wMdh 
show  the  power  of  faith.  He  closed  the  long  arr^  of  iaoa&  by  bringing 
in  the  testimony,  first  of  Augustine,  and  then  that  of  Ambroae.  "These 
and  many  other  authorities,"  he  said,  "compel  me  to  the  opinion  that 
I  have  expressed.  Wherefore  I  humbly  b^  that  you  will  deal  gently 
with  me,  have  pity  on  my  conscience,  and  show  me  the  light  by  means  of 
which  I  may  have  a  different  understanding;  and  do  not  compel  me  to  a 
revocation  of  those  things  that  in  my  conscience  I  do  not  think  to  be 
other  than  they  are.  While  my  authorities  hold,  I  know  nothing  fdse 
that  I  can  do  except  obey  God  rather  than  man."  He  begged  the  Cbp- 
dinal's  intercession  with  the  Pope,  that  a  soul  seeking  only  the  trath  and 
fully  prepared  as  soon  as  it  was  better  instructed,  might  not  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness.  He  was  not  so  arrogant  and  desirous  of  vain^or;  aa 
to  bo  ashamed  to  recall  what  he  had  erroneously  spoken.  He  wished 
first  of  alt  that  the  truth  should  prevail;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  forced 
against  his  conscience,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  what  he  had  tau^t  waa 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

On  the  whole  it  was  an  awkward  meeting.  Neither  party  was  in 
natural  relatJona  to  the  other.  It  was  in  one  sense  a  trial,  in  anothn  a 
simple  colloquy.    In  one  sense  Cajetan  was  Luther's  judge,  in  anotliv 
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a  fatherly  adviser.^  Luther  was  both  a  declared  heretic  and  a  disputant 
having  a  right  to  show  his  opinion.  This  anomalous  state  of  things 
showed  itself  in  tiie  conduct  of  the  principal  actors.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Pope,  tiie  Cardinal  required  a  revocation;  as  a  paternal  adviser 
he  proposed  objections  and  offered  explanations.  Luther,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  he  was  on  trial,  nevertheless  used  the  tone  and  manner  of  dis- 
putation. He  afterwards  complained  that  the  Cardinal  required  him  to 
revoke.  The  Cardinal  complained  that  Luther  insisted  on  disputing. 
He  was  kind  and  conciliatory  in  manner;  he  was  not  vexed,  but  rather 
amused,  at  Luther's  mistaking  him  for  a  party  to  a  theological  controversy. 
Luther  evidently  surprised  the  Cardinal's  party  by  his  knowledge  and 
readiness.  He  was  earnest,  candid,  forcible,  but  perfectly  respectful. 
He  acted,  as  he  said,  with  much  reverence,  for  "even  true  things  ought 
to  be  asserted  and  defended  with  humility.  *' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Luther's  paper  produced  no  impression 
on  Cajetan.  He  promised  to  send  it  to  Rome,  but  still  insisted  that 
Luther  should  revoke,  and  if  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  he  might  consider 
the  matter  ended  and  expect  to  be  called  no  more  before  him.  In  fact 
Luther  saw  him  no  more.  The  Cardinal  sought  to  accomplish  through 
Luther's  friends,  especially  Staupitz,  what  he  had  been  imable  to  accom- 
plish in  person,  but  in  that  too  he  failed.  Luther  waited  some  days  in 
Augsburg,  and  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Cardinal,  without  gaining  a 
response.^  The  Cardinal's  silence,  and  the  report  that  he  and  Staupitz 
were  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  made  Luther  uneasy  He  thought 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  show  his  obedience  to  the  Elector  and  the 
Pope,  and  that  he  might  at  last  consult  his  own  safety.  One  thing  more^ 
however,  he  did.  He  wrote  and  posted  an  appeal  from  Cajetan  to  the 
Pope,'  and  then,  in  the  night,  by  an  unfrequented  gate,  he  left  the  city 
mounted  on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  and  at  a  speed  too  great  for  his  com- 
fort, started  back  to  Wittenberg.  He  had  reached  Augsburg  on  October 
7th,  appeared  before  tiie  Cardinal  on  the  11th,  left  the  city  on  the  20th,. 
and  reached  Wittenberg  the  31st,  the  anniversay  of  Thesis  day. 

The  meeting  at  Augsburg  influenced  all  the  parties  connected  with  the 
controversy,  and  affected  the  conduct  of  the  Elector,  the  Pope  and  Luther. 
It  made  the  Elector  more  distinctly  and  positively  Luther's  friend.  Caje- 
tan wrote  him  that  he  had  become  convinced  that  Luther  was  a  danger- 
ous  man,  likely  to  cause  trouble,  and  that  as  such  he  ought  to  be  promptly 
condemned.  It  was  true  that  Luther  had  asserted  certain  things  in  his 
Theses  tentatively  and  for  disputation,  but  it  was  also  true  that  he  had 

^  Ottendi  monuique  poieme,  difputaiionea  ei  aermoneB  ejus  esse  contra  apostolioam 
dodrinam,    Cajetan  to  Elector  Frederiok.     LOL,  2:  406. 
<  LOL,  2:  393  seq,;  De  Wette,  1:  162  aeq. 
*  LOL,  2:  397  aeq. 
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taught  some  thiags  poaitively  and  affirmatively.  Some  of  tbeae  tlungs 
were  against  the  teachings  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  some  were  daronable. 
He  called  upon  the  Elector,  as  he  valued  Ha  consciencb  and  bis  honor, 
to  send  Luther  to  Rome,  or  at  least  to  expel  him  from  his  dominions. 
So  far  as  he,  the  legate  was  concerned,  he  had  washed  hia  hands  of  the 
busincsB,  and  referred  it  to  Rome,  where  it  would  be  attended  to.  In 
a  final  paragraph,  or  postscript,  he  exhorted  the  Elector  not  to  believe 
those  who  said  that  Luther's  teachings  were  harmless ;  and  not  to  stain 
bis  own  and  his  ancestors'  glory  for  the  sake  of  one  little  monk.' 

The  Elector  promptly  handed  the  Cardinal's  letter  to  Luther,  with  the 
request  that  he,  too,  should  make  a  report  of  what  happened  at  Aug»> 
burg.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  himself.  He  had  promised  Cajetan, 
he  said,  that  Luther  should  personally  appear  before  him  at  Augsburg, 
and  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  ths 
Cardinal  would  also  act  according  to  his  promise,  and  after  having  beard 
Martin  dismiss  him  in  a  kind  and  fatherly  way;  that  he  would  not  compd 
him  to  revoke  without  having  beard  and  discussed  his  case,  as  Martin 
reported  that  be  bad  done.  Besides,  there  were  many  learned  mea  in 
the  universities  and  elsewhere  who  could  never  be  uiduced  to  say  that 
Luther's  doctrines  were  unchristian  and  heretical.  Some  who  had  con- 
donned  him  had  done  so  because  his  teachingi  interftawl  ynUi  Umct 
preeoit  gains.  If  he  had  any  reason  for  thinking  Luther  a  hentio,  ha 
would  not  need  any  exhortation  or  admonition  to  pra^it  hfan  to  do 
what  be  ought.  He  was  surprised  that  the  Cardinal  had  attempted 
to  influence  him  to  send  Luther  to  Rome,  (^  to  expel  him  faon  hit  teni* 
tones,  by  the  tiireat  that  the  Roman  Curia  would  now  take  diatge  ol 
the  case.  Luther  had  never  been  convicted  of  bsresy.  He  wwlfwrd 
with  his  own  letter  Luther's  account  (tf  the  Au^butg  iiii«i<lin,  Tba 
Elector's  letter  is  dated  December  8, 1518.* 

The  Cardinal's  report  to  Rome,  and  partioulaiiy  Luther^  WmI* 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Pope  to  speak.  He  did  qieak,  hi  a  Brirf  to 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  remon  aU  ffnow 
for  those  who  alleged  ignorance  as  an  apology  tm  opporing  tba  tnarilirni 
of  the  Apostolic  See.    The  Brief,'  slightly  abridged,  tuna  aa  foDam: 

'PropUr  uniun  PreteretUum.  LOL.  2:  400.  The  Cudiiul  ii  -rmt  «anMh 
He  sayB,  ia  a  poetaoript,  Ilarum  atgua  tt»nim  moo,  vt  Dotninalio  «M<ra  wiulriMwMS 
non  permitlai  w  iheipi  a  die»tMma.  etc.  Cajetan  ia  raportad  aa  aayins  of  Tllllwi. 
"  I  do  Dot  wieh  to  talk  any  more  with  this  beut.  For  he  haa  dM|i  ^m  and  mtt> 
derful  apeoulatioiu  in  hiahead."     SchaR.  6:  174. 

<  All  the  early  attempts  of  the  Homan  Church  to  deal  with  Latlier  w««  tbaatf 
attmnpta  to  oTiuh  him,  without  trial  or  beannaihiioaMwaapratudnd  ban  thaW 
ginning,  )u)d  tfao  Cuiia  would  liateD  to  no  dtfenae.  He  bad  qveetioned  tlw  papd 
power,  and  he  waa  to  be  shown  what  the  papal  power  oould  do  to  Um.  AU  MM 
plans  were  bn>u<bt  to  natuht  by  the  Elector's  Scm  letter. 

*  For  this  dooument  see  XOL,  2  ....... 

«U*  it  a  buU  Ol 
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Since,  after  your  circumspection  arrived  in  Germany,  it  came 
to  our  ears  that  certain  of  the  religious,  even  some  appointed  for  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  by  publicly  preaching  concerning 
mdulgences— hitherto  from  time  immemorial  customarily  granted  by 
us  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  our  predecessors — have  imprinted  errors 
on  the  hearts  of  many .  .  .  .  We  enjoin  that  by  our  authority  you 
approve  what  things  are  deserving  of  praise,  but  that  you  be  careful 
to  reprobate  and  condemn  those  things  that  have  been  less  well  said, 
even  by  those  who  profess  themselves  willing  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church.  And,  lest  anyone  should  hereafter  proiess 
ignorance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  about  such  indul- 
gences and  their  efficacy,  or  excuse  himself  on  pretext  of  such  igno- 
rance, or  aid  himself  by  counterfeit  protestations,  but  that  the  gmltv 
may  be  convicted  of  notorious  lying,  and  may  be  justly  condemned, 
we  proceed  to  show  thee  by  these  presents  what  the  Roman  Church 
(which  the  rest  are  bound  to  follow  as  a  mother)  has  handed  down. 
The  Roman  Pontiff,  successor  of  Peter  the  key-bearer,  and  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  eartn,  by  the  power  of  the  keys  (which  he  is  to  show  by 
lifting  the  burdens  on  the  faitiiful  of  Christ,  viz.  the  guilt  and  penalty 
due  for  actual  sins,  the  guilt  indeed  by  the  mediating  sacrament  of 
penance,  but  the  temporal  penalty  due  according  to  divine  justice 
for  actual  sins  by  the  mediation  of  ecclesiastical  indulgence)  is  able 
to  grant  for  reasonable  causes  to  the  faithful  of  Christ,  who  in  the 
judgment  of  charity  are  members  of  Christ,  whether  they  are  in  this 
life  or  in  pureatory,  indulgences  out  of  the  superabundimoe  of  merits 
of  Christ  ana  the  saints,  and  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the  de^, 
mnting  indulgence  by  his  Apostolic  authority,  can  dispense  the 
Treasure  of  merits  of  Christ  and  tiie  Saints,  can  confer  this  indulgence 
by  means  of  absolution  or  can  transfer  it  by  means  of  intercessory 
inrayer  (per  modum  suffragii).  And  for  that  reason,  all,  as  well  living 
as  dead,  who  have  in  good  faith  (veracUer)  obtained  all  indulgences 
of  this  kind,  are  freed  from  all  temporal  penalty  due  accorcUng  to 
the  divine  justice  for  their  actual  sins,  as  much  as  equals  the  indul- 
gence given  and  obtained.  And  so,  we  decree  by  Apostolic  authority, 
it  must  be  held  and  preached  by  all,  under  pain  of  the  greater  ex- 
communication, from  which  those  incurring  it  shall  be  aosolved  by 
no  one  save  the  Roman  Pontiff,  unless  in  the  article  of  death. 

Though  the  language  of  this  Brief  is  involved  and  turgid  beyond  the 
average  of  even  papal  documents,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 

aiypean  to  be  an  error.  A  bull  has  oertain  peculiar  and  invariable  criteria,  chief 
in  importance  among  which  is  that  the  docimient  shaU  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church.  But  the  above  is  a  private  document,  a  commission  addressed^  Caje- 
tan,  bearing  date  Nov.  9,  1618.  It  therefore  does  not,  in  any  case,  whatever  we 
call  it,  come  under  the  definition  of  infallibility:  "When  the  Roman  Pontiff  spe^t^ 
ez  cathedra-^that  is,  when  he,  using  his  office  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Chris- 
tians, in  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  office  defines  a  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals,  to 
be  held  by  the  whole  Church,*'  his  decisions  are  infallible  "by  the  divine  assistance 
promised  him  in  blessed  Peter."  (Schaff,  "Creeds,"  2:  270.)  It  is  not  correct, 
therefore,  to  say  with  K5stlin,  that  in  this  document  the  Pope  lays  down  the  doo- 
trine  of  indulgences,  except  as  his  own  opinion  in  a  private  communication;  nor 
may  we  say  with  Kurts  and  Lea  that  he  "defines"  the  doctrine;  but  Fisher  is 
correct  when  he  sasrs  that  the  Pope  "asserts"  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  (Ktet- 
lio,  124.  Lea,  "Indulgences,"  3:  77,  Fisher,  "Reformation,"  97.) 
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Pope's  mGaning.  Luther  had  contended  that  there  ii  no  TVeosure  of 
merit,  which  could  be  rehed  upon  as  a  source  of  indulgences;  the  Pope 
asserted  that  there  is  such  a  Treasure  and  that  he  dispensed  it.  Laths 
Iiad  contended  that  the  Pope  could  only  remit  the  penalty  that  he  had 
imposed  or  that  had  been  imposed  according  to  the  canons  of  the  (Suinili; 
the  Pope  claimed  that  he  could  remit  the  penalty  for  actual  ana,  due  to 
divine  justice.  Luther  liad  urged  that  indulgences  avul  only  fat  the 
living;  the  Pope  declares  that  they  are  equally  eflScaoiouB  tor  living  and 
dead.  Luther  had  denied  that  the  Pope  has  powK*  to  make  new  laws; 
the  Pope  assumes  the  right  to  make  a  new  law,  and  to  declare  what  was 
to  be  believed  about  indulgences.  In  short,  ererything  that  Luther  had 
condemned  in  tus  contest  with  the  indulgence-mongers  was  owned  and 
asserted  by  the  Pope.  Tetzel,  Prierias,  Hoogstraten,  Eck,  and  all  the 
rest,  retired  into  the  background,  and  Luther  stood  in  the  arena  face  to 
face  with  Leo  X,  who  had  thrust  his  advocates  aside,  and  stood  forth  in 
his  own  behalf.    Would  Luther  dare  to  attack  hlmT 

He  had  seen  at  Augsburg  that  he  had  reached  a  point  where  he  must 
abandon  all  or  attempt  more.  His  appeal  from  Cajetan  to  the  Pope 
was  a  last  resort.  '  If  that  should  fail,  what  then?  He  expected  it  to 
fail.  At  most  he  had  only  the  faintest  hope  that  it  would  not  ful,  and 
yet  it  was  well  that  he  wrote  it.  It  put  him  in  the  strongest  possible 
position  of  defense.  No  one  would  be  able  to  misunderstand  him:  he 
was  not  a  rebel  against  rightful  authority;  he  would  g^ve  the  Pope  all 
rightful  honor.  If  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  Pope  should 
condemn  him,  all  the  world  would  know  eitactly  why  it  was  that  he  was 
condemned,  and  many  would  feel  that  the  Pope  was  in  the  wrong.  He 
acted  with  remarkable  wisdom  aa  well  as  courage.  Possibly  a  sense  of 
danger  made  him  prudent  aud  unwilhng  to  neglect  anjrthing  that  might 
be  necessary  to  safety^  or  it  may  be,  a  traditional  reverence  for  the  Pope, 
rudely  shaken  but  not  yet  destroyed,  held  him  back;  or,  it  may  be,  he 
was  restrained  and  made  cautious  by  the  influence  of  the  Elector,  a  wise, 
just,  brave  roan,  who  communicated  his  own  moderation  and  smse  c^ 
justice  to  those  about  him.  All  three  of  these  causes  may  have  been  at 
work,  but  we  may  perhaps  give  most  weight  to  the  last.  At  this  stage 
of  his  life  and  work,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  him  that  he  was  asso- 
~  ciated  with  a  good  and  great  man,  still  a  devout  Catholic,  of  whom  he 
stood  in  filial  awe. 

On  his  way  back  from  Augsburg  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Pope's 
letter  of  the  2d  of  August,  ordering  his  arrest.  Soon  after  he  saw  Caje- 
tan's  letter  to  the  Elector,  stating  that  he  had  turned  his  case  over  to 
the  Pope  and  advising  the  Elector  to  give  him  up.  This  meant  that  Mto 
plan  of  an  investigation  in  Germany  was  abandoned.    Luther  no  longer 
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doubted  wh&t  the  Pope  would  do;  and  he  did  not  long  heeitat«  what  he 
should  do.  In  the  first  place,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
Cajetan,  and  published  it,  together  with  the  Pope's  brief  and  a  note 
thereon,  against  the  advice,  and  even  command,  of  the  Elector.  Now 
for  the  first  time  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  Pope.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin 
he  mentjons  "the  apostolical,  or  rather  diabolical  Brief."*  He  thought 
it  incredible  that  so  monstrous  a  thing  should  have  proceeded  from  any 
Pope,  and  especially  from  Leo  X.  "Therefore,"  he  says,  "whoever  the 
fool  was  who  in  the  Pope's  name  thought  to  frighten  me  with  such  a 
decree,  let  h'Ti  know  that  I  can  see  through  impostures."^  In  tbe 
PoitiUa  that  he  wrote  to  this  papal  letter,  he  mentioned  the  Pope's  stat^ 
ment  that  he  had  continued  to  publish  heretical  books  after  he  had  been 
warned,  and  calls  it  "a  palpable  lie"  {apertum  mendacium).  He  men- 
tioned too  that  he  had  been  cited  to  Rome  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
required  to  be  there  in  dxty  days,  and  just  sixteen  days  after  the  cita- 
tion (that  is,  the  23d  of  August)  the  order  was  given  to  the  legate  to 
arrest  him.  Is  it,  he  asked,  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Curia  on  the  same 
day  to  cite,  admonish,  condemn  and  declare  condemned  a  man  in  his 
absence  and  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on?'  In  all  thil  he  put  the 
Pope  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  one  sense  the  Pope  had  not  misrepresented  the  case.  Some  (rf 
Luther's  books  had  been  actually  published  after  the  citation.  They 
were  not  published,  however,  by  the  will  and  purpose  of  Luther  formed 
after  the  Pope  had  admonished  him.  They  were  already  in  press  before  tbe 
summons  came.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  Luther  might  have  suppressed 
them,  had  he  been  so  minded.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  party 
seal  may  see  a  grave  offense  where  candor  will  see  comparatively  little 
to  blame.  If  the  Pope  had  been  anxious  to  know  the  truth,  he  might  have 
known  it.  On  tbe  other  hand,  if  Luther  had  been  disposed  to  judge 
charitably,  he  would  not  have  accused  the  Pope  of  falsehood,  But 
there  was  enough  of  truth  in  the  accusation  to  dispose  men  to  feel  that 
Luther  was  not  fairly  judged;  and  this  diapoaitioo  was  increased  by  the 
Pope's  haste  to  bring  Luther  before  him.  He  seemed  to  be  influenced 
by  pasdon  and  resentment.  This  aroused  the  sympathies  of  generous 
men,  even  though  they  might  suspect  Luther  of  being  a  heretic,  and  drew 
his  friends  closer  to  him.  The  head  of  the  Church,  he  who  ought  to  be 
the  fountun  and  source  of  justice,  had  acted  arbitrarily,  harshly,  unjustly; 
he  who  ought  to  be  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  had  himself  become  an 


As  the  Pope  had  fuled  in  his  high  office,  there  was  only  o 
'The  letter  aX  August  23,  to  Cajetaa,  previously  auminarUed. 
*Dat«d  October  31.     De  Wette,  1:  168. 
■  For  thia  FosUUa,  see  LOL,  2:  358. 
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Only  a  gsDentl  coirndL  could  help,  and  Luther  appealed  to  a  general  ooun- 
cil.'  This  appeal  did  not  differ  in  its  general  form  fnmi  hia  ^qwal  to 
the  Pope.  It  gave  a  vigorous,  plausible  statement  of  Luther'a  wronsi 
aa  tbey  appeared  to  him.  It  complained  that  no  acooust  waa  made  fd 
tus  submisnon  to  the  Pope,  and  his  readiness  to  recant  as  soon  aa  he  ahonld 
be  convinced  of  error;  that  unheard,  with  no  reasons  pvea,  in  amjik 
tyranny  and  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  the  Pope  was  seekiiig  to  fane  him 
to  ^ve  up  opinions  that  he  believed  to  be  true.  lo  behalf  of  tJie  ri^it 
to  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  in  oppomtion  to  the  effort  to  fwee  him 
to  abandon  a  true,  wholesome  Christian  ffut^  and  aooept  the  vain,  lytDg 
opinions  of  men,  he  appealed  fnnn  the  Pope  to  a  future  lutJIiiintii  oouDcal 
to  be  held  in  a  safe  place. 

In  making  this  appeal  he  was  seeking  tiie  remedy  that  the  CSmreh, 
from  the  easiest  times,  had  provided  in  just  such  oaaea.  He  waa  em^ 
citing  a  right  that  for  centuries  had  been  fively  exeroiwd.  It  had  been 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  corruptions  of  iim  Pqwoy  had 
forced  the  Christian  world  to  assranble  in  council  at  Gonstanoe,  when 
three  contending  Popes  were  deposed  and  a  new  Pope  waa  eboaem  m 
their  stead.  But  the  extreme  papal  party  was  now  in  pown;  and  ao 
appeal  to  a  coundl  had  itself  been  pronounced  an  act  of  idtdlion  and 
treason.*  Luther's  appeal,  therefore,  the  voice  of  one  man  pleading  for 
judgment,  would  be  in  vain,  unlees  in  some  way  his  case  could  be  felt 
to  be  the  case  of  a  great  party.  Multitudes  felt  it  to  be  so.  It  had  beoi 
brought  about  that  he  stood  for  a  poUcy,  and  that  if  he  should  fall  ivivi- 
leges  of  the  Church  dear  to  many  would  fall  with  him.  The  ocxiteat 
between  him  and  the  Pope  was  the  old  contest  that  had  been  bom  the 
beginning,  and  ever  shaU  be:  the  contest  for  private  judgmmt  and 
individual  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  the  centralization  of  powa  oo  tin 
other.  Henceforth  there  were  two  parties  in  Europe:  ttie  ftity  of  Lu&er 
and  the  party  of  the  Pope. 

■  LOL,  3;  440  («.     Thu  documeat  will  bs  found  in  Appendix  IH. 

■  In  the  cansUtution  SzmtoUIu  of  Piiu  II,  January  IB,  1459,  Mag.  Butt,  I:  SW; 
reSoMted  and  enluged  by  Juliiu  II,  in  the  bull  SuiptcU  «-"— "-■-  '-■-  '  "-"" 
Mao.  BuU.  I:  SOI. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TBE  LEIPZIO  DISPUTATION 

In  leas  than  a  year  after  tiie  Theses  had  been  nailed  to  the  church  door, 
Luther's  case  had  passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  universities  and  theo- 
logians to  that  of  tiie  Emperor  and  the  papal  court.  And  each  step  in 
advance  had  revealed  more  clearly  the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Pope  had  consented  to  suspend  the  order  for  Luther's  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  and  to  permit  instead  the  meeting  with  Cajetan  at  Augs- 
burg. This  had  been  done,  in  great  part  at  least,  in  ddference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  given  unmistakable  proofs 
of  his  friendship  for  Luther.  As  long  as  the  Elector  continued  to  favor 
him,  the  Pope  might  well  hestitate  to  use  extreme  measures  against 
him— it  would  be  awkward  to  attempt  an  arrest  of  the  heretical  monk 
and  fail.  If  only  the  Elector  could  be  gained,  everything  else  would 
follow.    It  was  tiiought  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  was  the  Pope's  custom  to  give  every  year  to  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  Church  a  golden  rose,  as  a  mark  of  his  peculiar  favor.  This  year  he 
extended  the  favor  to  Elector  Frederick,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Charles 
▼on  NGltitz,  who  was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  persona  grata 
at  Wittenberg.  We  have  seen  how  the  university  there  sought  his  good 
offices  in  favor  of  Luther,  begging  him  as  a  German  to  intercede  for  and 
help  a  German  who  was  in  trouble.  Miltitz  received  his  commission 
and  instruction,  and  everything  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  his  imder- 
taking,  on  the  4th  of  October,  just  four  days  after  Luther's  escape  from 
Augsburg.  He  was  to  let  the  Elector  know  that  he  had  the  rose  for  him, 
but  not  to  give  it  to  him  until  he  had  shown  a  willingness  to  accede  to 
the  Pope's  wishes.  The  Brief  defining  the  papal  view  of  indulgences  was 
a  part  of  the  plan.  It  had  been  claimed  that  Luther,  in  opposing  them, 
had  violated  no  law  and  had  been  guilty  of  no  heresy.  Ilie  Brief  was 
intended  to  answer  and  silence  this  claim.  It  took  away  all  excuse  from 
the  Elector,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  acknowledge  Luther's 
heresy,  unless  indeed,  he  was  willing  to  deny  the  finality  of  the  Pope's 
authority.  He  was  to  be  enticed  by  the  rose,  and  impelled  by  the  Brief. 
Miltitz  also  took  with  him  letters  from  the  Pope  to  Pf effinger,  a  counsel- 
lor of  the  Elector,  and  Spalatin,  whose  influence  was  known,  asking  them 
to  persuade  the  Elector  to  abandon  Luther.^ 

^  The  two  letters  are  in  LOL,  2:  446-449.    They  are  very  nearly  alike.    In  both 
the  Pope  flays,  "  Knowing  liow  great  your  favor  is  with  the  Duke,  and  how  greatly 
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Miltjti  traveled  slowly,  stopiuiig  at  one  jiaM  ud  ■ 
full  opportunity  to  find  out  the  temper  ot  tba  GcniMiw.  Bii  tjtm  mn 
partially  opened.  On  December  27tii  he  reiohed  Altenbnr^  and  hid  u 
mterview  with  Spalatin  in  hia  own  house.  Hen  his  qyes  mn  Mill  tattba 
opened.  Spalatin  made  him  understaod,  u  he  had  not  Won  ondep- 
stood,  the  extreme  provocation  which  Tetad  and  lus  awistaata  had  ^nn 
Luther.  He  saw  the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  fne  titnunlf  (and,  if 
possible,  the  Pope)  from  any  suspidon  of  sympathy  mth  tfaa  b 
gance  and  indecency  of  the  indulgence  eellen.  Tetael  waa  at  I 
MiltitE  at  once  summoned  him  to  meet  him  at  Attflsbuig.  Tstad  npBsd 
excusing  himself;  he  could  not  leave  Ltipsig  wHh  safe^.  Martin  LatlMr, 
the  Augustinian,  so  he  wrote,  had  so  stirred  up  the  mj^ttr  ana  in  Qet- 
many  and  elsewhere  against  him,  that  he  was  aowfaen  mIb.^  MStitl 
eould  easily  believe  this.  It  accorded  with  what  he  liad  leataed  by  Ul 
own  observation,  and  strengthened  impreesiona  that  he  had  lanived. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  good  understanding  of  tha  ritnatlan'  tiiat  ha 
met  Luther  in  the  first  days  of  January,  1619. 

They  met  in  Alt«nburg.  This  meeting  was  important,  not  ao  mtuA 
for  what  it  accomplished,  as  for  what  it  showed  to  be  stall  pondble.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  twenty-six  years  after  it  occurred,  Luther  de- 
oribed  it.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  it  might  be  easy  for  him  to 
interpret  what  occurred  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events;  and  to  thmk 
that  he  understood  at  the  time  what  in  fact  he  did  not  imdeiatand  nntil 
afterwards.  But  it  must  be  said  that  lus  reminiscences  are  unumiallT 
trustworthy.  From  the  very  first  there  were  sharply  defined,  prominent 
incidents,  to  which  he  had  occasion  frequently  to  recur.  He  often  thou^t 
of  thom  and  spoke  of  them,  and  so  kept  them  fresh  in  memory.  In  some 
casos  it  happens  that  his  recollected  impressions  can  be  compared  with 
letters  or  other  records  made  at  the  time;  and  in  such  cases  hia  ntemoiy 
Is  found  to  be  wonderfully  faithful.  His  meeting  with  B£ltiti  made  a 
deep  improaeioD  on  lum  and  was  no  doubt  often  in  hia  mind.  No  doubt, 
too,  he  often  spoke  of  it  among  his  friends. '  According  to  his  reooUeotions 
Miltiti  sought  to  make  the  most  favorable  impreesion  possible.  He 
assumed  an  tur  of  easy  confidence  and  familiarity.  "0  Martin,"  he 
said,  "I  thought  that  you  were  some  old  theologian,  and  I  see  that  yon 

ho  Mt«eina  tho  irisdimi  tJid  pnidenoe  ot  your  advice,  we  exhort  vou  In  the  Lord 
•Dil  patorDBlly  require  yau,  etc.  Whst  Luther  thought  of  Pieffinccr  m»y  be 
■iilhnrod  in  what  he  «aid  in  a  lettet  to  the  Elector  (1617):  "Most  anoioiu  lord 
ftud  urinon,  inaomuch  as  you  formerly  promised  me  a  new  gamieiit,  I  now  beg  to  pvt 
you  In  mind  ol  tho  nune.  But  I  must  ask,  aa  I  did  before,  that  if  PfeflSnnr  is  to 
lulfll  Iha  proinlM,  he  da  it  by  deed  and  not  by  soft  words.  He  knows  welThow  to 
■pin  fine  words,  but  that  never  makes  good  cloth."     De  Wetta.  1:  77. 

'  Wann  JtfarfiniM  Luther,  AttouMtiner,  hal  die  MUetitiam  nidit  allmn  acfcur  m 
oUtn  dtuitehm  LatuUn,  tondem  auch  m  dm  KOnigrrndttii  m  Behm,  Vnoam,  tnul 
PtImi.aliovidtrmidiemgtundbmMBt,  dait  iek  nitDmit  tiehtr  bin.     LSaoher,  3:  SO. 
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are  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. "  He  went  on  to  mention  proofs  of  Luther's 
popularity.  He  had  found  three  men  for  Luther  where  he  had  found  one 
for  the  Pope.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  take  Luther 
to  Rome  even  if  he  had  twenty-five  thousand  men.  He  laughed  at  the 
blunders  of  the  women  whose  opinion  he  had  asked  of  the  Roman  See. 
"The  Roman  See? "  they  said,  "how  can  we  know  what  kind  of  seats  you 
have  at  Rome,  whether  they  are  wood  or  stone?"  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  double  meaning  of  Stuhl  (sedes),  denoting  as  it  did  both  seat 
and  the  See.^ 

In  his  old  age,  when  Luther  wrote  of  this  meeting,  he  insinuates  the 
suspicion  that  Miltitz  was  acting  a  part.  He  had  that  suspicion  at  the 
time.  But  at  any  rate,  Miltitz  had  chosen  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  man  against  whom  Rome  had  tried  first  ridicule  and 
then  authority  and  had  failed  with  both.  Luther's  sentence  was  always 
for  open  war;  of  wiles  he  had  small  store,  and  for  them  small  respect. 
The  downright  blow  of  Richard's  two-handed  sword  was  always  his. 
But  he  was  susceptible  to  flattery  and  suave  persuasion,  though  unmoved 
by  denunciation  or  threat.  And  so,  whether  the  papal  envoy's  condescen- 
sion and  expressed  good  will  were  genuine  or  feigned,  he  made  very 
considerable  advance.  He  asked  Luther  to  consult  for  the  things  that 
make  for  peace,  and  promised  to  bring  it  about  that  the  Pope  would  do 
the  same.  Luther  readily  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  with  a  safe 
conscience,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  also  desired  peace,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  do  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  was  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  it.^  This  good  beginning  led  to  an  agreement  which  Luther 
promptly  reported  to  the  Elector.  Both  parties  were  to  be  forbidden  to 
preach  or  write  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  Miltitz  was  to  report  to  the 
Pope  the  state  of  things  as  he  found  them,  and  induce  the  Pope  to  com- 
mission some  learned  man  to  point  out  the  erroneous  articles  in  Luther's 
writings;  and  Luther,  convinced  of  his  error,  was  to  retract  it  and  refrain 
from  all  further  attempts  to  weaken  the  honor  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Besides,  he  was  himself  to  write  to  the  Pope,  confess  that  he 
had  been  too  hot  and  sharp,  show  that  he  did  not  mean  anything  against 
the  Church,  but  rather,  as  a  true  child  of  the  Church,  had  opposed  those 
who  were  bringing  scandal  and  reproach  upon  it.  Moreover,  he  was 
willing  to  publish  a  paper  warning  the  people  not  to  understand  him  as 
saying  anything  in  his  writings  to  the  disgrace,  but  rather  to  the  honor 

^  Exploraverat  etiam  muliereulas  et  virgenes  in  hoapitiia,  <rf*idnam  de  sede  Romana 
tenHrenif  lUae  ut  ignarae  kuju8  vocabuli  ei  8eUam  domesHcam  cogUarUes  responde- 
hanL'  Quid  nos  scire  poaaumus^  quales  voa  Romae  habetUis  aellas,  ligneaane  an  lapideasf 
Preface  LOL.  1:  21. 

'  In  a  letter  of  February  2,  1519,  he  says:  MuiavU  violeniiam  in  benevolentiam 
fattaciaHme  Hmulatam,    De  Wette,  1:  216. 
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of  tiie  Church.    His  fault  had  been  that  he  had  brought  out  the  tnilh 
with  too  much  seal,  and  perhaps  unseasonably.' 

Miltitz  had  made  an  impression  on  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  tfaoa^ht^ 
at  intervals,  that  the  controversy  was  in  the  way  of  satisCaetoiy  settle- 
ment.  He  said  to  the  Elector  that  if  the  affaur  were  let  atones  ''it  would . 
bleed  itself  to  deatJi. "  What  he  thought  at  the  time  be  ffontimwd  to 
think  down  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  said  in  1645,  that  the  planB  ct 
Miltitz  were  lightly  esteemed,  but  in  his  judgment  if  the  Arohbiflhop  of 
Mainz  had  listened  to  his  warning  in  the  beginning,  and  even  afterwards, 
if  before  the  Pope  had  condemned  him  unheard  and  raged  against  him 
with  his  bulls,  tJiey  had  followed  MUtitz's  advice  and  at  onee  restniaed 
tJie  madness  of  Tetzel,  things  would  not  have  gone  to  so  great  lengths.' 

Luther  fulfilled  his  promise:  he  wrote  his  address  to  the  people  in 
February,  and  on  March  3  he  wrote  the  promised  letter  to  the  Pope. 
It  is  not  long;  there  is  no  defiance  in  it;  it  is  written  with  iqyparent  siii- 
cerity  and  humility.  He  begins  by  saying,  ''Most  Uessed  Father, 
necessity  again  forces  me,  the  lowest  of  men,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  to 
speak  to  your  blessedness  and  so  great  majesty/'  He  bogs  the  Pope 
graciously  to  incline  his  ears,  truly  the  ears  of  Christ,  to  his  little  sheep. 
He  laments  that  what  he  had  undertaken  for  the  honor  of  the  Church 
had  been  misunderstood,  and  yet,  "I  can  scarcely  bear  your  wrath," 
said  he,  "and  how  to  escape  it  I  do  not  know."  He  had  been  asked  to 
revoke  the  teachings  of  the  Theses.  He  would  readily  do  it^  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  accomplish  what  was  sought  by  a  revocation;  but  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  his  writings  had  been  too  widdy  scattered 
to  be  recalled,  and  the  impression  they  had  made  was  too  deep  to  be 
effaced.  Besides,  in  Germany,  where  learning  then  greatly  flourished,  if 
he  should  wish  to  honor  the  Church,  to  revoke  was  the  very  last  thing 
that  he  ought  to  do;  his  enforced  revocation  would  but  give  occasi<m  for 
still  further  dishonoring  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  his  enemies,  the 
men  whom  he  had  withstood,  who  had  brought  injury,  almost  infamy, 
upon  the  Church  among  the  Germans;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  fa\nt\f^^ 
they  had  accused  him  to  the  Pope  as  the  author  of  their  own  rashness. 

^  For  accounts  of  this  interview  and  its  result,  see  documents  in  Lteeher,  2: 
552  aeq. ;  Waloh,  15:  690  aeq. ;  and  Luther's  letters  to  the  Elector  (De  Wette,  1:  309) 
and  his  friend  Christopher  Scheurl  (t&.  212).  As  to  his  assertion  that  he  always 
honored  the  Church,  compare  the  conclusion  of  his  account  of  the  hearing  before 
Cajetan  (LOL,  2:  392):  Proteator  me  colore  et  aequi  Romanum  ecdeaiam  in  oni- 
ntbua,  aolum  iUia  reaiato,  qui  nomine  eedeaiae  Romanae  B€Ayloniam  nobia  aiaiu€r€ 
moliuntur,  etc.    Cf.  also  Dieckhoff,  Der  Ablaaaatreit,  p.  242  aeq. 

'  LOL,  1:  21.  Miltiti  was  veiy  much  pleased  with  the  turn  of  aflfairs;  he  em- 
braced Luther  and  shed  tears.  Luther  wrote  Spalatin  that  he  pretended  not  to 
know  that  the  nuncio's  tears  were  forced,  crocodile  tears,  in  short.  If  we  aooept 
literally  and  fully  what  he  says  of  himself,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  not  less 
an  actor  than  Nliltits.  At  least,  among  his  friends  and  privately  he  claimed  the 
character  of  shrewdness  and  inaght,  at  the  expense  of  a  large-hearted  sinoerity. 
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IBid  continues:  "Now,  most  blessed  Father,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  whole  creatiim,  I  testify  Uiat  I  have  never  wished,  and  that  I  do  not 
to  this  day  wish,  to  touch  in  any  way  your  power,  or  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Church.  So  far  from  it,  I  most  gladly  confess  that  tiie  power 
ct  the  Church  is  over  all  things,  and  that  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  is 
to  be  preferred  before  it  except  only  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all.  .  .  . 
The  one  thing  that  I  can  do  in  this  case,  that  I  freely  promise:  that  I 
will  hereafter  let  alone  the  question  of  indulgences,  and  say  nothing  about 
it  (if  only  my  adversaries  restrain  their  vain  boasts)  and  that  I  will 
hereafter  publish  abroad  such  things  as  shall  tend  to  enlighten  men  and 
incline  them  to  reverence  truly  the  Roman  Church,  and  not  to  impute 
to  it  tiie  rashness  of  my  opponents,  nor  imitate  toward  it  the  roughness 
that  I  have  used,  or  rather  abused."  His  only  purpose  was  that  our 
mother,  the  Roman  Church,  might  not  be  defiled  by  avarice,  and  the 
people  deceived  into  the  error  of  preferring  indulgences  to  charity.  As 
to  all  other  things,  as  they  were  matters  of  indifference,  he  cared  nothing 
for  them.  He  closed  witii  tiie  sentence,  "May  Christ  preserve  your 
blessedness  forever." 

This  letter  is  sufficiently  conciliatory,  humble  if  we  please — Luther 
had  written  very  differently  a  short  time  before.  His  change  of  spirit 
was  owing  partly  to  Miltitz,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  his  natural  shrinlv  ing 
from  a  conffict  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  point  of  possible  retreat,  the  result 
of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  He  had  been  approached  on  the  weak 
side.  Kindness,  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a  condescending  familiarity, 
coming  from  a  man  of  high  position,  might  go  far  toward  softening  any- 
one, but  especially  one  who  had  sprung  from  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  and  had  not  yet  outgrown  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
nobility,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.^  He  who  had  been  aroused 
by  opposition  was  well-nigh  won  by  the  friendliness,  real  or  assumed,  of 
tiie  papal  nuncio.  What  tiie  Pope  on  his  side  might  have  done  can  never 
be  known.  Just  at  that  time  an  event  occurred  that  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  suspend  proceedings  against  Luther.  The  Emperor,  Maxi- 
milian I,  died  January  12, 1519,  and  the  choice  of  his  successor  seemed  to 
Leo  X,  and  doubtless  to  others,  a  matter  of  greater  impertance  than  the 
conciliation  or  destruction  of  a  refractory  monk.  But  besides  turning 
the  Pope's  attention  from  Luther's  case  to  other  and  more  pressing  con- 
cerns, the  Emperor's  death  brought  the  Elector  into  especial  prominence. 
He  became  regent  of  the  Empire  for  Northern  Grermany,  and  in  his  new 

^  It  ia  ngnifieant  that  the  Elector,  while  perfectly  friendly  to  Luther,  and  proud 
of  him  as  a  professor  in  his  university,  permitted  lum  to  go  afoot  to  Augsburg,  and 
took  no  pains  to  provide  a  suitable  outfit  for  him.  Later  he  went  in  a  carriage  to 
Leipng,  and  in  sUll  greater  state  to  Worms.  He  was  still  only  the  peasant's  son 
at  the  beginning  of  1519. 
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portion  more  than  ever  held  Luther's  fate  Id  his  httoda.    Jn 
circumstances,  an  attack  on  Luther  was  lees  likely  to  suooeed,  and  at  Uw 
same  time,  the  Pope  had  less  inclinatios  and  opportanHjr  to  pnm  H. 

MUtitz  continued  his  negotiatjone.  Leaving  Alteoboig  h»  wmt  to 
Leipsig,  and  in  puisuanoe  of  his  plan  of  sepaiating  himadf  and  the  p^ial 
cause  from  Lutiier's  ori^nal  opponents,  called  Tetsd  befon  him.  A 
victim  was  needed,  and  the  notorious  pteaoher  ot  induIgenoeB  ms  to  be 
sacrificed.  Tetzel  had  a  double  mortification:  he  was  npnaehed  with 
being  the  author  of  all  &e  calamities  with  which  the  Church  was  thread 
ened,  and  at  the  same  time  accused  of  appropriating  to  hiniBetf  soma  ot 
the  money  that  he  had  collected  by  his  traffic  He  was  disowned  and 
disgraced;  his  spirit  was  broken;  dckneaa  soon  came  and  death  did  not 
Ui^er.  Eia  humihation  ezdted  the  pity  of  his  fonner  antagonist,  and 
Luther  recalled  in  hia  old.  age,  doubtieas  witii  pleasure,  that  he  vnite  a 
latter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  Tetiel,  after  he  had  been  cast 
off  by  those  who  had  used  him  to  thor  own  advantage.  He  died  Augnet 
19, 1519,  perchance,  as  Luther  said,  "killedby  a  troubled  oooMiimfleaiMl 
the  anger  of  the  Pope. "' 

A  part  of  the  agreement  with  Luther  was  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  aome  German  prelate.  Miltitz  chose  the  Archbishop  cl 
Trier,  and  at  an  interview  with  Cajetan  at  Coblenti  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  before  the  Archbishop  in  that  city.  Luther  did  not  think  it 
aafe  to  obey  the  summons,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  force  him  to  do  so. 
The  summons  was  given  early  in  May.*  Not  long  afterwards  the  whole 
mutter  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Diet,  which  happened 
to  be  the  famous  Diet  at  Worma. 

With  the  Elector's  increased  importance,  there  came  increased  n- 
Sjioiidibility;  and  if  he  needed  it  there  came  also  increased  moral  support 
in  the  course  that  he  was  pursuing  toward  Luther.  It  was  ffma  by  a 
letter  from  Erasmus.  This  letter  was  not  the  begbming  ti  Erasmua'a 
connection  with  Luther,  but  it  was  lus  first  pootive  and  efleotrve  inter- 
ference in  his  a&aire.  He  was  seventeen  years  older  than  Luther,  and 
was  then,  in  1519,  fifty-three  years  old,  in  the  height  of  his  literary  to- 
tivity  and  recognized  as  the  highest  representative  and  most  Absent 

^  Sfd  amtcUntia  tt  irtdispuiUime  jxipat  forU  occufrutt.  PrefaM,  LOL,  1:  31, 
In  his  Widtr  Hant  Wurst.  Luther  aaya  of  TeUel:  "A  pr«aehina  monk,  by  DUM 
Johannes  Detiel,  a  boUterouB  fetloir,  whom  Duke  Frederick  had  Itantmy  Ub- 
erated  Troni  the  suck  at  Innabriick,  lor  Maxmiilian  had  condemned  him  to  b* 
drowned  in  the  Inn  (you  may  woUsupposeon  acoouDtofhiBsrektTirtiie).  .  .  .  And 
Duke  Frederick  caused  him  to  remember  that,  when  he  began  to  sbuse  th«  Wittan- 


bergera;  also  he  freely  confessed  it."  (LD3,  26:  68.)  MilUti  ii  aln  a  witneM 
tgabist  him.  After  Uie  hcarinit  at  Loipiiij;,  he  wrote  to  SpaUtin  that  Tetsel  had 
'     D  guilty  not  only  of  BhameTon  preachins,  but  of  embenloment  and  «ztrava- 

^_^_...i     .  _.     .         -r    T.....J__  ¥«__■:__       1.    Ort.    «r-l-l.       IJf.    TAB 


'  Walch.  15:  724. 
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promoter  of  literature  in  Europe.^  Living  at  a  time  when  polite  learning 
occupied  a  place  of  eminence  that  it  had  never  held  before,  and  has  never 
held  since,  his  was  a  unique  position.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  not  more 
autocrat  in  The  Club  in  London  than  Erasmus  was  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 
No  man  of  letters,  from  Cicero  down,  and  not  Cicero  himself,  has  ever 
been  so  looked  up  to,  consulted,  applauded,  followed.  Young  men  of 
intellectual  aspirations  regarded  it  as  the  highest  good  fortune  to  meet 
him  and  to  be  noticed  by  him;  and  many  of  them  received  from  him  a 
stimulus  and  inspiration  to  their  whole  life.  He  was  honored  and  pen- 
sioned by  nearly  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  if  he  did  not  occupy  high 
positions  in  Church  and  State,  it  was  because  he  preferred  a  private 
station  and  personal  freedom.  There  was  no  man  then  living  whose 
opinion  on  a  question  of  philosophy  or  theology  would  carry  with  it  so 
great  weight — ^it  would  be  taken,  not  as  his  opinion  merely,  but  as  the 
judgment  of  the  new  age  of  enlightenment.  As  Rome  spoke  for  the 
whole  Church,  so  Erasmus  spoke  for  all  scholars. 

He  had  just  published,  or  was  just  about  to  publish,  his  edition  of 
Suetonius's  ''Lives  of  the  Cssars,"  and  he  had  dedicated  it  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  This  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  letter.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  such  dedications  to  be  paid  for  in  gold — ^Erasmus  himself  had 
often  been  paid  in  that  way — but  in  this  case  all  that  he  asked  was  that 
the  Elector  would  continue  to  favor  the  better  learning,  then,  as  he  said, 
'' everywhere  flourishing  in  our  Germany."  The  glory  that  the  Elector 
might  gain  in  this  way,  Erasmus  thought,  was  equal  to  that  which  his 
ancestors  formerly  won  in  war.  The  Elector's  favor  might  help  in  two 
ways:  first,  it  mi^t  give  direct  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  learning; 
and  second,  it  mij^t  check  tiie  opposition  of  its  enemies,  who  lacked  only 
the  occasion  for  mischief.  They  were  "haters  of  the  muses,"  "t3rrants 
of  the  old  ignorance."  The  recent  publications  of  Luther  had  given  the 
occasion  they  needed;  tiiey  were  accusing  him  of  heresy,  and  pretending 
that  the  new  learning  was  the  inspirer  of  his  heresies,  and  that  the  friends 
of  learning  were  his  supporters  and  protectors.  In  this  they  were  influ- 
enced, not  by  hatred  of  heresy  so  much,  as  by  their  hatred  of  learning. 

It  has  be^  suggested  that  Erasmus  had  a  motive  in  8a3ring  that  he 
did  not  know  Luther,  and  that  Luther  did  not  know  him;  and  that  he 
could  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  favoring  him  from  motives  of  friend- 
ship. The  suggestion  is  uncharitable  and  probably  unjust.  There  are 
no  marks  of  timidity  or  half-heartedness  in  the  letter.  In  the  very  next 
sentence  he  says  that  those  who  did  know  Luther,  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  pure  life,  and  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  all  suspicion  of  avarice  and 
ambition.    He  thought  it  incompatible  with  the  gentleness  that  theolo- 

^  Luther  at  this  time  calls  him  Literarum  princepB.    LOL,  3:  13. 
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l^ane  ought  to  have  to  rage  so  unmercifullr  MfpiaMt  tikB  bhbb  nd  bBB 
of  an  upri(^t  man  irtko  had  gireD  do  jnrt  mdm  of  nffwiw  Tht  wUkt 
drift  of  the  letter  was  to  impreeB  it  upoa  the  "EloiAiK  tint  Tiiftiill  mmim 
were  oondemning  him  from  intottted  motiTeB,  fram  IiMtnd  of  tfai  p«- 
■onally,  and  alao  f  rmn  hatred  oi  the  new  W™™g  and  ttas  dH<Mta^  rf 
wtiidk  Luthv  was  a  representative.  Enamm  niaiiiliiilii  hf  mgit% 
"WUle  it  is  the  duty  of  your  hi^mees  to  proteot  tha  HiiIiImii  nHglsB, 
it  ia  aim  your  duty,  iiuumuoh  as  you  are  the  goardiBii  of  JBittBe,  aot  t» 
permit  an  innocent  man,  under  tbe  preteDW  of  {ifaty,  to  be  ^na  vp  to 
the  imiuety  of  others."  He  did  Dot  know  iriiat  waa  *^fnfrt  vt  LnllNr 
fttRome,  but  where  he  waa  Luther's  botAawem  mart  flafe^rnad  by  lO 
the  best  people,  althouf^  he  himself  had  not  read  them  for  iHk  of  ttuh* 

Erasmus's  letter  was  dated  April  14,  1619.  On  the  IMi  ol  lOgr  tt* 
Elector  replied:  "I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "that  the  Latbvm  mam  h  BOi 
Modemned  by  the  learned,  and  that  with  you  Dr.  Uaitln^  mttfaisi  m 
moot  eageriy  read  by  the  best  men."  He  goes  tm  to  ay:  "By  tiMla^af 
God  I  will  not  permit  any  innocent  man  to  be  pvea  op  to  tiw  iiuiiitj 
of  those  who  are  seeking  their  own  good  "  in  his  min.' 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  well  with  Luther,  and  fai  aoms  re^jeoti 
tiiey  were  going  well;  the  euapension  of  active  meaaoras  a^inst  him 
brought  quiet,  and  in  the  quiet  lils  writing  were  cireulated  and  raad. 
All  this  was  good,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  only  good.  Bat  in  tida 
quiet  there  was  danger.  If  it  had  continued,  the  intcnat  in  iha  Lothnan 
controversy  must  have  waned,  and  after  a  while  ecdeaaatioal  mattcn 
would  have  settled  down  in  titeir  old  channd,  and  iriiat  beeame  the 
"Lutheran  tragedy"  might  have  turned  out  to  be  only  ttie  "LotlMnn 
inddent."  This  result  was  favored  by  political  eonditiona.  Aa  a  ml^ 
when  an  important  matter  has  once  thoroughly  poaeeaeed  the  poUio 
mind,  it  does  not  give  place  until  it  has  gone  on  to  its  logical  oooehiricMi — 
the  exception  occurs  when  it  is  thrust  aaide  by  some  rival  interest.  In 
this  particular  case  the  rival  interest  was  furniahed  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  questions  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  sooeeoBor 
lia  afTwTs  of  the  Empire  might  have  supplanted  the  afFairs  of  Hw  Ontrdi, 
wd  when  Europe  had  once  become  involved  in  the  great  national  ooit- 
liata  (hat  soon  followed,  there  would  have  been  no  tima  or  tnoUnatioo 
t^  nturu  to  Luther's  affairs.  Luther  waa  right:  "If  let  alone,  the 
thUtc  wouM  bleed  to  death";  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  bdng  Mi 

KJVTrik.kV.  Vul  DOt  raad  tha  writjnva  n(  I...t1 _;.■.  —vi-l I L1..I 


uM  homAmm  voranl  nebmrt.    Ih.  4S9.     It  wu  t 
IkftiW  W  D«t  MM  Uw  writinai  of  Luther,  with 


which. 
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alone.  For  the  present,  at  least,  Luther  was  safe.  He  was  under  the 
strong  protection  of  the  Elector,  and  the  Pope  was  too  busy  to  care  for 
him — ^his  principal  enemy  could  not  disturb  him,  and  he  himself  was 
idedged  to  peace.  Let  the  peace  last  and  the  tide  would  ebb,  the  oppor* 
tonity  would  pass. 

But  the  peace  did  not  last.  There  were  two  men  who  could  not 
easily  keep  quiet:  the  one  was  John  Eck,  the  other  was  Luther  himself. 
Eck,  it  is  said,  provoked  Luther  to  a  renewal  of  the  controversy,  but 
Luther  was  very  willing  to  be  provoked.  His  promise  of  silence  was  only 
conditional:  he  was  to  be  silent  if  the  other  side  was  silent.  It  may  be 
that  he  really  did  not  consider  the  promise  or  offer  as  binding;  for,  even 
while  engaging  to  be  silent,  he  was  already  preparing  for  a  renewal  of 
the  discussion,  and  the  train  leading  to  it  had  long  been  laid.  He  and 
Eck  had  met  in  Augsburg  in  October,  1518,  and  it  was  there  arranged 
that  Eck  and  Carlstadt  should  meet  and  fi^t  out  their  old  battle.  In 
the  following  January,  in  ostensible  agreement  with  this  plan,  Eck 
published  a  schedule  of  the  propositions  that  he  wished  to  discuss.  There 
were  thirteen  of  them,  six  rrferring  to  matters  between  hun  and  Carlstadt, 
but  the  remaining  seven,  and  especially  the  thirteenth,  were  evidently 
aimed  at  Luther.  The  latter  felt  it,  and  early  in  February  published  a 
letter  to  Carlstadt  in  which  he  complained  of  Eck's  theses  and  begged 
Carlstadt  to  secure  him  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  coming  dispu- 
tation. Eck  justified  his  schedule:  it  was  Luther's  doctrine  that  he 
objected  to,  and  he  had  no  controversy  with  Carlstadt  except  as  Luther's 
champion  and  defender.^  As  the  two  men  were  one  in  their  teaching, 
he  did  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  separated  in  the  disputation. 
£Bs  main  business  was  with  Luther,  and  yet  he  would  not  permit  Carl- 
stadt to  be  shoved  aside;  he  would  dispute  with  both.  His  propositions 
against  Carlstadt  were  no  pretense,  and  he  could  point  out  with  his 
finger  the  places  where  Luther  taught  the  things  that  he  alleged  against 
him.'  Of  course  Luther  replied,  answering  Eck's  thirteen  propositions 
with  thirteen  opposing  propositions. 

All  these  things  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1519,  and 
during  the  time  when  Miltitz's  plan  for  peace  was  getting  itself  tried. 
Luther  was  making  his  assuring  address  to  the  people,  begging  them  to 
think  kindly  of  the  Roman  Church  and  to  have  no  thought  of  separating 
from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  saying  to  his  friend  Scheurl  (February 
20th):  ''God  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gods.  He  knows  what  it  is  that  he 
wishes  to  bring  out  of  this  tragedy.    Neither  Eck  nor  I  is  serving  his 

^  LOL,  3:  19.  Cum  autem  CarUtadiua  ni  propuQfiator  tuua,  tu  vero  principalU 
exidaa,  etc.    Eksk  to  Luther. 

*  Nan  atUem  exisHmari  ho»  in  ditjnttoHane  »ep€uxMdo9,  qui  in  eandam  tenlenlicMfi       , 
manibua  el  pedibtu  oonapirasMeni,    lb,  6.  I 
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own  purpose  in  this  thing.  I  have  often  said  that  heretofore  I  have  been 
playing  with  the  matter,  now  at  length  I  ehaU  aet  in  eanieat  agidnat  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Roman  arrogance."^  A  little  hter  he  wrote 
to  Spalatin,  March  5th,  that  ''it  was  never  in  his  heart  to  wish  to  be 
separated  from  the  papal  see/'  The  13th  of  Mareh  he  said,  "I  am 
studying  the  decretals  of  the  Popes,  preparing  for  my  disputatiany  and 
(I  whisper  it  in  your  ear)  I  do  not  know  wliether  the  Pope  is  Antiehioi 
or  his  apostle."*  It  was  only  ten  days  before  that  he  had  written  lue 
respectful,  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope. 

What  shall  we  think  of  this?  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  Luther  was 
acting  a  double  part,  playing  fast  and  looee,  blowing  hot  and  odd.  It 
would  be  more  charitable,  and  probably  truer,  to  say  that  his  eondnet  was 
that  of  a  strong  man  agitated  by  different  motives;  now  reverenoe  for 
long  established  order  and  duly  constituted  authority,  now  love  of  truth; 
at  one  time  shrinking  from  the  confusion  and  trocdxle  that  he  saw  just 
before  him,  at  another  conscious  that  he  was  woridng  the  woric  of  God. 
One  point  is  clear:  he  saw  no  inconsistency  between  utmost  hatred  of 
the  Pope  and  most  reverent  obedience  to  hiuL  He  said,  in  the  letter  to 
Spalatin  already  quoted,  "  I  am  content  that  the  Pope  should  be  called  and 
be  Lord  of  all.  What  is  that  to  me,  who  know  that  even  the  Turk  is  to 
be  honored  and  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  power?''  He  would  submit 
to  the  most  tyrannical  rule,  as  submitting  to  God,  who  peimits,  even 
ordains,  that  rule.  We  must  interpret  his  conduct  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  Let  us  remember  that  few  men  have  been  subjeeted  to  such  a 
trial  as  that  through  which  he  was  passing;  also,  let  us  believe,  if  we  can, 
that  he  was  seeking  the  right  way,  but  was  not  yet  certain  which  was  the 
right  way;  that  his  was  the  hesitation  and  vacillation  of  the  eagle  before 
he  has  finally  chosen  the  direction  of  his  flight.  But  we  can  hardly  say 
that  he  was  the  docile,  peace-loving,  engagement-keeping  man,  provoked 
into  controversy,  draped  unwillingly  into  this  disputation  by  Eck, 
which  he  himself  afterwards  claimed  to  be,  and  as  has  been  so  often  assert- 
ed by  others  in  his  defense. 

^  De  Wette  1 :  230. 

*  De  Wette!  1:  239*  In  his  letter  of  March  3  Luther  Basra:  "Ah*  holv  fatlier, 
before  God,  before  the  whole  creation,  I  aflinn  that  I  have  neyer  once  had  it  in 
my  thought  to  weaken  or  shake  the  authority  of  the  holy  See.  I  fuUy  admit  that 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  is  superior  to  all  things  under  Qod;  neither  in 
heaven  nor  on  earth  is  there  aught  above  it,  our  Lord  Jesus  excepted.    Let  no 


credit  be  given  by  your  holiness  to  anv  who  seek  to  represent  Luther  to  yoa  in 
any  other  li^^t."     (LOL,  2:  452;  Michelet,  55.)     In  still  more  violent  oontraat 


__   speaking  .  _       .  

refuse  to  die;  for  'the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  who  is  bleeaad 
forevermore.  Amen.'  "    (LOL,  2:  132;  Michelet,  34-36.) 
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Oarbtadt  suggested  that  the  proposed  meetmg  should  take  place  at 
Erfurt  or  Leipzig;  Eck  chose  Leipzig,  wisely  for  his  cause.  Many  thought 
the  disputation  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  extreme  papal  party 
could  not  admit  that  there  was  now  anything  to  be  discussed:  to  allow  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  to  be  called  in  question  was  almost  heresy,  and 
as  to  the  question  of  indulgences  that  had  been  decided  by  the  Pope's 
Brief.  There  was  nothing  to  gain  therefore  by  a  disputation,  and  some- 
thing might  be  lost;  accordingly,  the  bishop  of  Merseburg,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  some  of  the  professors,  did  what  they 
could  to  prevent  the  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  favored  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  also  by  Greorge,  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  latter, 
afterwards  to  be  an  earnest  opponent  of  the  new  movement,  and  to 
be  cordially  hated  by  Luther,  saw  no  harm  to  come  of  discussion,  but 
rather  good.  The  Elector,  as  from  the  beginning,  was  favorable  to 
anjrthing  that  might  lead  to  fuller  knowledge.  The  Duke  had  not  con- 
sented that  Luther  should  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  he  gave  a  safe 
conduct  to  Carlstadt  and  "those  who  might  accompany  him.''  This 
opened  the  way  for  Luther  to  go  to  Leipzig;  and,  once  there,  he  might 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  dispute.^ 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  the  disputation  had  awakened,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  might  wish  to  attend  and  witness  it,  the  Duke 
had  a  large  Jiall  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenberg  fitted  up  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  Whoever  wished  to  be  witness  of  a  rare  conflict,  so  the  announce- 
ment ran,  let  him  take  care  to  be  present.  And  indeed  a  most  interesting 
discussion  might  well  be  expected.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  were 
important,  and  the  least  known  of  the  disputants  was  abready  widely  dis- 
tinguished. Carlstadt,  or  to  give  his  full  name,  Andrew  Rudolf  Bodenstein 
of  Carlstadt,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability.  In  early  life — we  might 
say  all  his  life — ^he  was  ready  to  receive  new  impressions,  and  as  he  grew 
older  his  impetuosity  rather  increased,  and  continued  until  years  of  disap- 
pointment and  not  a  little  hardship  quieted  him  down.  He  was  three 
years  older  than  Luther,  not  less  learned,  had  been  longer  a  professor, 
and  was  mentioned  with  him  and  Melanchthon  as  attracting  by  his  fame 
a  great  concourse  of  students  to  Wittenberg.    But  while  the  two  were 

*  **Here  ESok  eame  to  me  in  the  tavern  sa^dng  that  he  had  heard  I  had  given 
up  the  disputation.  I  replied,  *How  cah  I  dispute  when  I  cannot  get  a  safe  con- 
duct from  Duke  Qeorgef'  He  said,  'If  I  am  not  aUowed  to  dispute  with  you, 
I  do  not  care  to  dispute  with  Carlstadt.    It  is  on  your  account  that  I  am  here. 


What  if  I  procure  a  safe  conduct  for  you?    Will  you  not  dispute  with  me? '    '  Get 
it,'  I  said,  *and  so  it  shall  be.'    He  went  away  and  presently  a  safe  conduct  was 

S'ven  me  also  and  an  opportunity  made  for  me  to  dispute."  Pref.,  LOL,  1:  19. 
ueen  Viotoria  asked  me,  sajrs  Macaulay,  about  Merle  D'Aubign^'s  work,  and  I 
answered  that  the  writer  was  a  strong  partisan  and  too  much  of  a  coiorist.  ("Life 
and  Letters,"  2:  247).  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  passage 
li  jm  Lather's  Preface  with  D' Aubign^'s  translation  of  it,  bk.  v,  ch.  3,  of  his  HiB- 
tory,  he  wfll  see  how  just  Macaulay's  criticism  is,  in  one  case  at  least. 
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mentioned  together,  Carlstadt  woa  begimimg  to  be  ovcnhadomd  hf  Ui 
greater  colleague.  As  one  of  the  principals  in  the  di^iutatkia,  hs  bed 
precedence  among  the  Witt«nbergers,  but  when  in  Le^^  his  MzriaiB 
wheel  came  off  and  he  was  tumbled  out  in  the  dirt,  his  par^  Alt  nSd 
that  the  acddent  had  not  happened  to  Luther.  It  via  thou^it  to  be  a 
bad  omen  for  Andrew. 

Eck  already  had  a  strfendid  reputation.*  He  was  three  jaa  joangBt 
than  his  principal  opponent.  He  had  studied  at  Heiddba:^  and  took 
hU  Master's  degree  at  TQbingen  at  fourteen.  He  furtiur  punnied  lu 
studies  at  Cologne  and  Freiburg.  From  IfilO  he  had  been  pnifeasor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  in  Bavaiia,  having  liln  Luthw 
been  previously  a  teacher  (rf  philoaophy.  He  olumed  for  himnlf  that 
he  had  read  the  whole  Bible,  the  prophets  excepted,  before  he  n 
years  old.'  From  hia  youth  he  had  ezermaed  his  gonhia  for  i 
in  the  univermtiee  of  Italy  and  Germany.'    Wb  ample  bar  ~ 

memory,  animated  gestures,  strong,  clear  vtuoe,  aad  boM,  i 

manner,  all  enhanced  his  skill  in  his  art  and  made  cf  him  a  moot  fdnnidable 
antagonist.  It  was  a  time  when  the  joy  of  disputation  wai  like  the  jqy 
of  battle,  and  victors  achieved  honor  only  lees  coveted  than  that  wluefa 
lured  the  stainless  Bayard  to  deeds  of  daring.  Victory  in  such  a  ooo- 
test  was  almost  equal  to  winning  the  Marathon  race  to-di^,  and  tiie 
triumph  of  its  champion  brought  neariy  as  much  fame  to  a  univenaty 
then  as  the  championship  in  football  brings  to  an  AmerioaD  uniwrity 
of  our  day.  The  men  of  the  siirteenth  century  knew  no  better  than  to 
think  that  mind  ought  to  count  for  more  than  musde  hi  a  aniveraity; 
we  of  the  wiaer  twentieth  century  have  changed  atl'uuA.'  "lf,'Ui{eD,  E^ 
was  eager  for  the  contest  with  Luther,  we  might  pardw  hi^;  ff  he  should 
win,  the  victory  would  be  great,  and  he  might  be  viotoriousl  l^oddea, 
we  cannot  say  that  his  only  motive  in  seeking  this  oontroverqr  was  Uw 
hope  of  a  personal  triumph,  There  are  so  many  motives  that  influenoe 
men:  the  best  of  ua  do  not  rise  entirely  above  the  earth,  and  the  most 
worldly  and  ambitious  of  men  may  not  be  altogether  earthy.    Eok  was 


ia  a  sample  of  the  reckleBa  slanders  of  the  time.  MyoomuB  tiao  oalla  CoeUteni 
a  bad,  passionate  cockerel  of  a  man  (bOi,  tomig  Ooekelmamiltin,  ib„  p.  36).  Thli 
because  he  wrote  "wiclied,  lying  books"  against  Luther.  We  oui  mftiim  tlM 
idable  charaat«r  of  an  opponent  o!  Luther  by  the  ^thsts  that  Myooniua 


uses  to  desoribo  him.    This  temper  makes  the  opinion  of  the  first  LuthetMl ! 
absolutely  worthless;  his  witness  to  fact  is  sometimes  valuable. 

>  During  the  discussion  Luther  inmnuated  that  Bek  wat  ignonmt 

turea.     Eck  resented  "      "      '  ■         '  " 

rfecennij,  dtmj 

to  the  point  t_.. _. , 

*  Abni  mAi  gUniari,  n  in  aliquibv*  Shidiit  wl  Orrmaniat  *■!  /Wkw 


resented  it.  It  was  the  height  of  impudence.  C^tn  piur  MmApa 
iptU  praphetit,  bMiam  totam  leqertm.  He  added;  "But  it  i*  notUiii 
how  much  a  man  has  read."    LOL,  3;  IM;  Seita,  12i. 

•i,  n  in  alituibii*  Sludiig  wt  Orrmania*  ,  -  -— 

ditputan.     Bck  to  Luther.    1X)L,  3:  7. 
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probably  a  sincere,  though  not  in  some  respects  an  extreme,  Romanist; 
and  he  doubtless  persuaded  himself  that  he  sought  the  glory  of  the 
Church  and  the  promotion  of  the  truth,  in  seeking  this  contest. 

This  disputation  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  history,  and  as  much 
perhaps  as  anything  that  occurred  influenced  the  course  of  subsequent 
events.  It  brought  the  two  parties  into  close  and  sharp  contact,  and 
permits  us  to  see  what  were  the  views  of  each,  and  by  what  arguments 
they  defended  them.  In  giving  an  account  of  it,  we  need  not  follow  the 
speakers  step  by  step;  we  have  the  whole  case  before  us,  and  it  will  be 
enou^  to  indicate  the  material  points  made,  without  reference  to  the 
particular  address  in  which  they  were  made.^ 

Eck  spoke  first.  Before  b^inning  the  debate  he  noticed  Luther's 
statement  that  he  had  been  forced  into  the  discussion  of  the  particular 
subject  then  before  them.  "The  reverend  father,"  he  said,  ''declares 
that  an  account  of  his  reverence  for  the  Pope  he  would  gladly  have 
avcnded  this  subject,  if  he  had  not  been  dragged  into  it  by  my  proposition. 
But  he  will  remember  that  my  proposition  would  not  have  been  necessary, 
if  he  himself  had  not  denied  tiiat  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  superior  to  others 
before  the  times  of  Pope  Sylvester  (A.  D.  314-335) .  It  is  vain,  therefore, 
for  him  to  attempt  to  make  me  responsible  for  what  he  himself  f lunished 
the  occasion."  He  continued:  ''Reverend  father,  your  thirteenth  prop- 
ortion,' in  opposition  to  mine,  affirms  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
superior  to  others  only  according  to  the  worthless  decretals  Roman  Pon- 
tifis  issued  within  the  last  four  hundred  years  of  approved  history." 
Luther  had  added,  "and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  NicsBa,  the  holiest 
of  all,"  but  Eck  omitted  these  words. 

In  opposition  to  this  Eck  said:  "There  is  a  monarchy  and  principate 
in  the  Church  by  divine  right,  and  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  the 
text  of  Scripture  and  approved  history  is  not  against  it.  For  the  Church 
militant  (which  is  one  body,  according  to  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul)  has 
been  made  and  instituted  according  to  the  image  of  the  Church  trium- 

^  The  aooount  of  the  disputation  is  made  from  the  report  prepared  at  the  time 
by  ootariee,  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Erfurt.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Ldscher's  collection,  3:  292  seq.;  in  LOL»  vol.  3: 
and  a  critical  edition  of  the  text,  from  previously  unused  sources  was  published 
in  Leipng,  in  1903,  by  Otto  Seiti,  Der  authenHaehe  Text  der  Leipnoer  DisjnUar 
Hon,  References  are  given  on  the  most  important  points  discussed  to  both  the 
latt^  authorities. 

'The  thirteenth  propositions  of  the  two  were  as  follows:  Luther:  **That  the 
Roman  Church  is  superior  to  all  others  is  proved  by  worthless  decretals  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  put  fontti  within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  against  which  are 
all  approved  histories  for  eleven  hundred  years,  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nicaa,  the  holiest  of  all  Ck>uncils."  Eck:  "We 
deny  that  the  Roman  Church  has  not  been  superior  to  the  other  churches  before 
the  time  of  Sylvester.  But  we  have  always  recognised  that  he  who  held  the 
see  and  faith  of  the  blessed  Peter  is  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  vicar-general 
of  Chiiflt.*' 
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phant ;  in  vriuch  there  u  one  monarchy,  all  tbe  faomBlj  iwMligiWM  bong 
disposed  in  order,  ascending  to  cme,  God.  Sndi  an  aaaaffaamA  Onitt 
must  have  instituted  on  earth,  for  it  is  ooofiMBd  that  IIib  Son  doei  noth- 
ing except  what  he  has  seen  the  Father  do  (Joho  V).  Wlunfan  he  m 
not  of  heaven  who  refuses  to  be  subject  to  tbe  bend  flO  flHth,  jiat  M  he  is 
not  of  heaven,  but  of  Lucifer,  iriw  will  not  be  sublMt  to  God." 

All  these  things,  said  Eok,  can  be  fully  proved  by  timX  piatiB  wodi, 
St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  bis  book  on  the  iiiiiifciiiairiiwl  hkiaiehy, 
when  he  says,  "  For  our  hierarchy  dispoeed  m  order  ''■j"**^  down  from 
God,  has  been  conformed  to  the  oeketial  hkrajrefay."*  So  ako  Onfocj 
of  Nasiansum  in  his  apologetics  myt,  "The  moet  bolj  nqnrteries  are 
celebrated  according  to  the  Ukeness  (rf  the  odestial  laage.  It  whidk  we 
have  fellowship  on  earth  with  the  heavenly  ordera. "  For  how  imastroQi 
it  would  be  for  the  Church  to  be  without  a  head,  as  ahnoat  iD  tiie  hnelka 
desire  (as  St.  Cyprian  intimates  to  Ro^tian  and  Pnpian}'  that  hanng 
weakened  the  head  they  may  teach  their  entss  and  poiKn  nm'i  nunds 
with  impunity.  And  this  was  the  principal  reason  (with  ot 
why  the  university  of  Paris  oondonned  John  Tariacenda  for  d 
the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church.  So  also  it  was  the  vnr  at  WkUf 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  superior  to  others  by  the  law  at  the  Gospel. 

At  this  point  Luther  interrupted  and  sud:  "Wlien  the  Doctor  argtMo 
that  there  is  certainly  a  univetsal  head  of  tbe  Church  he  does  mD.  And 
if  anyone  has  privately  agreed  with  him  to  m^intftin  Qig  opponte,  let 
such  a  one  show  himself;  it  is  do  business  of  mine." 

Eck  resumed:  "The  reverend  father*  says  that  it  is  no  I 
his  to  defend  the  contrary  of  the  proposition  that  I  n 
prove,  namely,  that  by  (Dvine  right  there  is  a  mooarohy  in  the  Church 
militant  as  in  the  Churoh  triumphant.  In  tliia  I  praise  him,  as  he  agrees 
with  St.  John  in  the  Apocaly3»e :  '  I  saw  the  holy  city  desoending, '  etc 
Diit  coming  nearer  to  the  point,  if  the  Church  militant  was  not  without  a 
monarch,  I  woiild  wish  to  know  what  other  monarch  there  was  or  ever 
hod  been  but  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  what  other  first  See  but  the  See  of 
Peter  and  his  successors.  For  Cyprian  says  in  his  aeoond  letter  to 
Cornelius,  the  Roman  bishop,  against  the  Novatians  who  were  craftily 

■LOL,  20;  26.     He  fttterwardi  riuotee  Bemnid  more  TuIIt— I  think  It  is  nid 


^ 


in  >  fifcure,  that  Ijuat  aa  the  Brreiphim   and  cherubim  and  the  ntt,  m 
BTohangcls,  ore  UDdor  one  head.  God.  so  here  alto,  under  oos  howl,  t_ 
are  primatea  or  patriarohs,  archbishops,  bishops,  preabytera,  abbots,  ete, 
saya:  "  Who  docs  not  know  that  this  errlesiaBtici  hierarchy,  aooordina  to  Beniara, 
has  boeu  ioBtitutcd  by  Christ,  and  aa  God  in  heaven  is  bead,  so  ^«Fop«  ia  head 
in  the  CbuiTjh  mililontT"     LOL.  3;  3i\  Sciti,  63. 

'  The  letters  rcterrod  to  are  probably  64  and  68.  ANF.  6:  366.  372.  Eck  prob- 
ably ustd  the  word  innuit  advisedly,  as  Cypriao  in  tbe  letters  does  not  czpnnly 
_..  ...L^f  u*  ia  mwtAo  tn  atti. — hg  msTely  intimateH  it- 

Ecit  as  the  eoragivt  Dominut  Doctor;  Eck  oalls  Lutber 
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going  to  Rome:  'Besides  these  thin^,  having  appointed  a  bishop  for 
tJteniBelvee,  they  dare  to  ciose  the  sea,  and  to  bear  letters  from  edusmatjo 
and  profane  persons  to  the  throne  of  Peter  and  to  the  chief  Church 
whence  sacerdotal  unity  arose.'  Likewise  Jerome  testifies  agaloBt 
the  Luciferians:  'The  safety  of  the  church  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  priests,  to  whom  if  a  definite  and  preeminent  power  had  not  been 
given,  there  would  have  been  as  many  Bchisms  in  the  Church  ae  th^s 
are  priests.' 

"That  Jerome  means  the  bishop  of  Rome  when  he  says  'chief  priest' 
is  clear  from  two  t^  his  letters  to  Pope  Damagua,  ahnoet  every  word  of 
which  bears  on  the  point,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  mention  only  a 
few:  'I  talk  with  the  successor  of  the  fishennan  and  dificiple  of  Christ.' 
'Seeking  no  other  reward  but  Christ,  I  am  one  with  your  bleaaednea 
that  is,  with  the  throne  of  Pet«r,'  and  lower  down,  'Whoever  does  not 
gather  with  you  soattere  abroad.'  From  all  wluch  (Eck  continues), 
any  good  Christian  concludes  that  sacerdotal  unity  flows  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  that  the  Roman  Chureh  has  always  been  the  chief  Church, 
superior  to  all  others,  and  that  it  is  the  Rock  on  which,  as  Jerome  Bays, 
the  Church  is  founded.  Let  tlie  reverend  father  name  another  monarch 
of  the  Church  in  early  tamee. " 

Luther  began  his  reply:  "I  readily  confess  titat  there  is  a  monarchy  in 
the  Church  militant.  The  head,  however,  is  not  a  man  but  Christ  him- 
self." In  proof  of  this  he  went  at  once  to  the  Scriptures.  His  first 
quotation  was  from  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "He  must 
reigD  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  lus  feet,"  and  "Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  debver  up  the  kingdom  to  Qod,  even  the  Father. " 
This,  said  Luther,  Augustine  explains  as  referring  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  this  present  time,  so  that  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church,  should  deliver 
up  us,  iriu>  are  his  kingdom.  Ss  next  quotation  was  from  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  "Behold  I  am  vdth  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  likewise,  he  eaid,  in  the  ninth  chapter  oi  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Paul  heard  from  heaven,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?"  where,  as  Augustine  ag^ says,  the  head  was  speaking  for  the  mem- 
here.  "Wherefore,"  he  continued,  "they  are  not  to  be  listened  to  who 
thrust  Christ  out  of  the  Church  miUtant  into  the  Church  triumphant. " 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Eck.  The 
first,  Paul,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians,  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  Church  triumphant,  but  of  the  Church 
militant.  Also  in  the  third  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  Paul  asks 
"What  is  Apolloe?  What  ifl  Cephas?  What  is  Paul?  Is  Christ  divided?" 
Manifestly  forbidding  any  other  head  but  Christ.  Eck'a  second  author- 
i^,  the  passage  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  says  nothing  either  of  the  Church 


..        >   :N  GERiUN'Y 

.    .j«  .   'Ut  in  th^  j'jdgnieQt  of  &11  the 

—a  Aith  the  Father.     Aa  to  the  quo- 

,- ..  i  .ij^ainat  him.  for,  said  he,  we  do  not 

_  ..J.  .utmrchy;  we  do  not  dispute  about 

us  luonarchy.'    It  would  indeed,  aa 

„      .iuj{  for  the  Church  to  be  without  a 

.    -uuelf  can  ^ve  it  no  other  head  but 

. .  .  -.iius  the  Roman  Pontiff,  being  a  man, 

.VI..  i  head.    But  if  Christ  is  the  head  in 

ue  td  elected,  it  is  not  less  a  monstrous 

..1.  J  dead  and  give  place  to  a  living  Pope. 

.joble,  not  worthy  of  the  occasion.     He 

le  expWned  that  when  a  Pope  dies,  the 

;i,  uow  was  it,  asked  Luther,  before  there 

.  -.lui  give  a  satisfactory  answer.    Luther 

.^   i  this:    If  the  Church  is  not  without 

.iHi,  it  would  not  be  without  a  head  if 

,.    'lamed  the  heretics  for  weakening  the 

■cir  own  error  with  impunity,  Luther 

b'k^r  Cyprian  was  not  speaking  of  the 

,     .  .t:iy  episcopate.    If,  he  said,  the  very 

ii-  authority  of  Cyprian,  we  shall  settle 

•,  ,'yprian,  in  addreaaing  Pope  Cornelius, 

*  vtry  dear  brother.     And  in  writing  of 

'ifiiops,  wtiicli  he  docs  in  many  letters, 

.>.  :hoy  belong  to  the  people  and  to  two 

ivv>.'<^  just  as  was  determined  in  the  most 

Moreover,  the  same  blessed  martyr, 

V  .(A^<a•l  chapter  of  his  book  on  baptism, 

(.•d  himself  bishop,  or  by  a  tyrannical 

M  necessity  of  obe>ing  him,  for  every 

.    .  :Uiii  just  as  he  caimot  judge  another, 

11    aII  of  us  wwt  the  judgment  of  our 

■'•im>Dd  father,  I  prny.  road  a  little  more 

.,.     lt.TiiiLrd    'Od    Ciiii^Ji-ratioD.' "     He 

..■  ■iki'iii'*!  of  Ihe  earthly  lo  the  hcaveoly 

*'-  .1  iiT,  urc  primatea  i>r  patriarrha.  arch- 

t.'iiiurd  adda  Ihnt  is  not  to  be  luthtly 

.,iM  its  origiii  frum  heavoD.    L0L,3:34. 

K,  >  ml.  aDd  do  nut  despise  bis  opioion; 

"     I.  »'iw  of  Scripture  ought  to  bo  taken." 

^,  iVil.i  mtirtw)  pfi/n,  net  ae/:phala  nuBa 
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Lord  Jesus  Chiiet."  I  moet  willingly  admit,  as  Cyprian  says,  that 
aacerdotal  unity  sprang  from  the  throne  of  Peter,  but  only  so  far  as  con- 
eems  the  Western  Church.  For  indeed,  the  Roman  Church  iteelf  sprang 
from  Jerusalem,  which  is  properly  the  mother  of  all  the  Churches. 

TbB  last  auti)ority  adduced  by  Eck  was  Jerome.  The  authority  of 
Jerome  had  not  been  well  introduced  by  the  learned  Doctor,  said  Luther, 
tma  if  Jerome's  authority  were  in  all  reepeota  true;  for  the  Doctor  was 
seeking  to  show  that  the  monarchical  poww  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
instituted  by  Christ  and  by  divine  right.  This  the  words  of  Jerome  do 
not  prove.  He  says,  "To  whom,  if  a  certain  preeminent  power  be  not 
^ven  by  all  there  will  be  as  many  schisms  as  there  are  priests."  "Be 
^ven,"  he  says,  that  is,  it  might  be  done  by  human  right,  all  the  otben 
faithfully  consulting  to  it.  I  do  not  object  to  this.'  If  the  faithful  of 
the  whole  world  should  agree  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  of  Paris  or  of 
Magdeburg  shoilld  be  first  and  highest  bishop,  the  monarchy  should 
be  granted  him  out  of  reverence  for  the  whole  Church  bo  agreeing.  But 
this  liaa  not  been  done  heretofore,  is  not  now  done,  and  never  will  be 
done,  since  even  down  to  our  time  the  Greek  Church  has  not  consented 
to  it,  and  that  Church  has  never  been  considered  heretical. 

Jerome  was  an  important  witness  and  Luther  would  make  the  most  of 
him.  He  continued.  That  I  have  rightly  given  the  opinion  <^  Jerome  I  wiU 
[»ove  by  his  letter  to  Evagrius,  in  which  he  says:  "Wherevn  there  is  a 
bishop,  whether  at  Rome  or  Constantinople,  or  Regius  or  Alexandria, 
they  are  of  the  same  merit  and  of  the  same  priesthood.  The  power  of 
riches  and  the  weakness  of  poverty  make  them  higher  or  lower,  but  all 
are  successors  of  the  apostles."  In  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
T^tus  again  he  says:  "A  presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  bishop;  and  before,  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  jealousiee  arose  in  religion  and  it  was  stud 
among  the  people,  'I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Cephas,'  the  Churches  were 
ruled  by  the  common  advice  of  the  presbyters.  But  after  each  one  began 
to  think  that  those  whom  he  had  baptized  belonged  to  him,  it  was  decreed 
in  the  whole  world  that  one  chosen  from  the  presbyters  should  be  over 
the  rest."  And  having  cited  authorities  from  Scripture  to  sustun  him, 
he  concludes:  "Therefore,  just  as  the  presbyters  know  that  it  is  by  the 
custom  of  the  Church  that  they  are  subject  to  him  who  is  placed  over 
them,  BO  the  bishops  may  know  that  rather  by  custom  than  by  ordination 
at  the  Lord  they  are  greater  than  the  presbyters. " 

Luther  closed  his  address  by  quoting  a  canon  of  an  African  synod: 


'  In  reply  to  this  quotatioa  from  Jerome,  Eck  said:  "This  I  say,  that  it  aijpeara 
to  me  (alwayB  aaviiig  better  judgment)  that  there  nos  not  mioh  confuEion  id  the 
priniitive  Churoh,  that  a  biahop  should  not  be  diBtinsuiahed  from  a  presbyter. 
In  proof  of  which  thine,  I  biing  forward  St.  Diouyriui,  who  was  older  than  Jerome." 
LOL,  3:  37;  Seiti,  OS. 
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"Let  not  the  bishop  of  the  firat  see  be  otDed  the  prisee  of  tho  p 
the  high  prieat,  or  any  suoh  tfiing;  but  oaly  bMwp  of  tiw  fiist  ne. 
And  let  not  the  biehop  of  Rome  be  nlled  the  muTeml  bidtop.'"  U, 
«ud  he,  aole  auUiority  belong  by  divine  ri^t  to  tbe  biabop  of  Bon^ 
all  these  things  ate  heretical,  which  it  «iei«  rash  to  affinn. 

Edc's  first  address  has  been  given  almost  entire;  Luther^  with  tS^A 
abridgement,  and  in  general  more  tieeiy.  If  Luther's  addtea  seenw  man 
loejcal  and  forcible,  it  is  because  it  was  so.  Eck  ms  ooosinoua  of  tha 
impression  that  his  adversary  was  maldog  and  b^an  his  r^<nDdv  wtth 
an  apology.  "The  reverend  fathw,"  said  he,  "has  descended  into  tha 
arena  sufficiently  instructed.  Your  most  illuBtrious  Doininatioas  wiH 
pardon  E^k,  if  occupied  now  for  a  long  time  wiUi  other  tiiiii0i,  he  hai 
not  been  able  to  bring  together  so  many  thin^  so  roundly  ind  aoeomtelr, 
as  the  reverend  father  has  now  done,"  He  added,  no  doubt  with  the 
proper  smile  and  gesture,  "I  come  to  dispute,  not  to  isme  a  book." 
Luthw's  quotations  from  Cyprian  needed  esplanatioiL  EqwoaSy 
was  the  fact  Hat  he  familiarly  addressed  the  Pope  as  his  dear  and  deanafe 
brother  to  be  expluned.  Eck  did  not  tiiink  it  impwtaQt.  No  ooe,  he 
said,  is  ignorant  tbat  the  apostles  were  brethren,  and  yet  Peter,  just  as 
his  successor  Comehus,  was  the  bead  of  the  apostles,  tbe  ^mx  and  veit^ 
according  to  St.  Dionysius.  He  recurred  to  the  matter  latw ,  and  thmi^ 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it.  "As  to  Cyprian's  calling  ComeJioi 
brother,  he  said,  I  think  it  was  the  notion  of  the  oaminkir,  and  not  of 
Cyprian;  for  if  we  read  the  letters  of  the  holy  bishops  we  will  find  that 
at  times  magnified  and  flattering  modes  of  address  were  used.  Thqy  call 
each  other  beatunmus,  sanctianmua,"  etc.* 

Luther  was  willing  to  grant  to  Peter  a  primacy  of  honva.  He  said: 
"It  is  an  evident  mistake  that  he  had  power  over  the  apostles.  Tim, 
jhowever,  I  freely  confess,  that  Peter  was  first  in  the  numbw  at  the 
apostles,  and  that  a  prerogative  of  honor  is  due  him,  but  not  of  power: 
the  apostles  were  eqiially  choeen  and  received  equal  power.  If  the  very 
learned  Doctor,  he  added,  can  prove  that  Peter  ever  ordained  any  ooe 
of  the  apoetlee,  yea,  one  of  the  seventy  diadplee,  or  that  he  ever  seat 
forth  one  of  them,  I  grant  him  everything  and  confess  myself  beatoi. 
If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  I  shall  prove  that  not  all  the  apostles  togB&m 

>The  BBMnd  synod  of  Hippo,  A.  D.  303,  oan.  26.  Het«le,  "Hi*t(HT  of  Gooa- 
eils,"  2:  390,  Eng.  ed. 

■  Eck  would  esoape  a  difficult)'  by  aUedna  a  ooRUpMd  text.  He  did  not  know. 
01  else  did  not  remember,  tbat  it  woa  maeb  After  Cyiniaii'B  time  beforo  biibcv* 
bogan  to  addreaa  ooch  other  an  "your  hiiliiiiw."  your  ohMi^."  "your  am- 
nenoe."  These  titles  were  borrowed  from  the  oourt  of  Consbintiae,  and  onlj 
beovne  the  fashion  after  the  Church  wa«  beoominc  rieh  by  the  patronan  of  the 
"  ~      1..-.-    ...         ^ ^<ANP. 
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eoald  send  forth  obg  apostle,  let  him  grant  me  that  Peter  had  no  power 
over  tfae  otbei  apostles.  He  offered  in  proof  that  the  apostles  could  not 
ordain  Bfatthiaa  (Acts  i),  and  that  Paul  and  Bamabaa  could  only 
t>e  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  xiii).  Eck  did  not  accept  the 
challenge.  He  sud:  "He  aeka  me  to  prove  that  Peter  ordained  any  of 
the  apoatlee,  but  this  is  not  pertinent  to  our  buednees.  For  we  do  not 
inquire  who  ordained  one  or  another,  but  who  received  the  primacy 
over  others  from  the  Lord  Jesus.*" 

In  hia  first  address  Luther  made  the  point  that  the  Roman  Churcli 
was  not  all  the  Church,  that  the  Greeks  had  never  submitted  to  the 
Pope  or  acknowledged  the  primacy.  Chriat  had  said,  "On  this  Rock  will 
I  build  my  Churoh. "  He  did  not  mean  a  part  of  the  Church,  but  the 
whole;  and  he  could  not  therefore  have  referred  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Church.  The  reference  to  the 
QieeksarouBedEok's  indignation;  he  said,  "I  beseech  the  reverend  father 
to  be  nlent  and  not  to  insult  us  with  Greeks  and  Orientals,  who  separat- 
ing from  the  Roman  Church  became  at  the  same  time  exiles  from  the 
Christian  faith. "  Luther  answered,  "  I  rather  pray  Doctor  Eck  to  spare 
so  many  thousuids  of  saints,  since  up  to  our  timee  the  Greek  Church  has 
eitdured,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  endure;  for  Christ  did  not  receive  from 
the  Bother  the  middle  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  whole  worid  for 
a  possesaion  and  an  inheritance." 

On  the  second  day  Eck  came  to  what  he  called  the  principal  thing, 
being  about  to  prove,  he  eaid,  that  the  primacy  belong^  to  the  Roman 
Churoh  by  divine  right,  and  that  Peter  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Church  by  Christ.  Now  first  he  noticed  the  famous  proof-text,  "Thou 
art  Peter,"  where,  he  said,  according  ^  the  ordinary  interpretation, 
Christ  grants  power  to  Peter  that  he  mig^t  invite  us  to  unity;  for  he  con- 
othuted  Peter  the  prince  <^  the  apostles,  that  there  might  be  for  the 
Church  one  principal  vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  members  might  go  if, 
perchance,  they  should  dispute  among  themselves;  for  if  there  were  differ- 
ent heads  the  bond  of  unity  would  be  broken.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  he  quoted  Augustine,  ChryBoetom  and  Cyprian,  passing 
by  men  of  later  time,  Bede,  Bernard  and  the  like.  Then  more  in  detail 
he  quoted  from  certain  papal  decretals.  Luther  in  reply  claimed  that 
scnne  of  Eck's  authorities  were  on  his  side:  Augustine  particularly 
had  taught  that  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  was  built  was  not  Peter, 
but  Christ.  He  had  indeed  taught  differently  at  different  times,  but  he 
was  oftener  with  liim  tiian  with  Eck.  "  But, "  he  added,  "even  if  Augus- 
tine and  all  the  Fathers  have  understood  Peter  to  be  the  Rock  of  founda- 
tioo,  sin^fi-handed  I  would  oppose  them  with  the  authority  of  Qie  apostle, 

iLOL,  S:  40,  45;  Smta,  68,  73. 
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who  saysy  'Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  whieh  is  hid, 
Jesus  Christ.'  "^  Eck  referred  to  this  afterwaida  in  a  iraj  that  told 
strongly  against  Luther. 

Also  in  the  second  day's  discussion  Eck  referred  to  Husand  the  BoheiiH 
ians.  He  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infollibility  of  a  genefal  coim- 
dl,  and  from  his  point  of  view  it  was  much  in  his  favor  that  the  CooncS 
of  Constance*  had  condenmed  Widif  and  Hua,  who  taught  that  the  Pope"^ 
power  was  derived  from  the  Emperor.  "I  ask  the  reverend  fatbnr's 
pardon/'  said  Eck,  "if  I  hate  the  schismatic  BohemianB,  and  legaid  them 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  if  I  am  reminded  of  them  in  this  dia- 
cussion.  For  his  thesis  and  the  things  he  has  said  here  to-day  to  porove 
that  the  primacy  of  the  Church  is  only  of  human  origin,  in  my  poor  and 
weak  judgment  are  much  like  the  views  of  the  BdiemianBy  and  aa  the 
report  is,  they  are  very  grateful  to  him. " 

This  cut  Luther  to  the  quick.  It  was,  he  replied,  an  insult  to  him,  and 
he  promptly  resented  it  and  declared  his  condemnation  of  the  BohemianSy 
chiefly,  however,  because  they  were  schismatics.  ''It  haa  never  pleaaod 
me,  and  will  never  please  me,  that  the  Bohemians  wickedly  came  to  a 
schism,  that  on  their  own  authority  they  separated  from  our  unity, 
even  if  right  should  be  on  their  side.  For  the  supreme  divine  law  is 
charity  and  unity  of  the  Spirit.  "*  But  Luther  was  clearly  disconcerted, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  made  a  counter-charge  against  Eck 
that  he  had  been  unjust  to  the  Greeks.  Eck  had  said  that  in  denjring 
the  Pope's  authority  the  Greeks  had  excluded  themselves  from  the 
Chureh  and  salvation  and  were  heretics.  To  exclude  so  many  thousand 
saints  Luther  thought  was  as  detestable  a  blasphemy  as  could  be  spoken. 
In  speaking  of  the  Greeks  his  opponent  had  classed  them  all  together, 
those  of  the  earliest  and  those  of  the  latest  times,  without  discnmination. 
Eck  in  reply  likened  him  to  an  unskilled  cook,  mixing  incompatible  things, 
Greek  saints  and  Greek  heretics  in  the  same  class,  that  he  mi^t  ihiBKby 
defend  the  errors  of  heretics.    This  still  further  angered  Luther,  w1k> 

^  Luther  added,  "Beddee,  if  the  Churohj  aaainst  whieh  the  sates  of  heQ  diiOQld 
not  prevail,  had  been  founded  on  Peter,  it  would  have  fallen  (when  P^ter  feD). 
at  the  voice  of  the  maid  that  kept  the  door."  Eksk  answered  that  Luther  had 
not  noticed  that  the  **I  will  build  is  in  the  future  tense.  Whan  Peter  fell  Christ 
had  not  yet  given  the  kesrs,  he  had  only  promised  them  (LOL,  3:  eo,  66;  Seits, 
85,  91).  Luther  afterwards  reminded  Eck  that  Peter  had  reoeived  the  keys 
when  he  prevaricated  and  was  blamed  by  Paul  at  Antioch.  LOL,  3:  73; 
Seits,  97. 

'  Eick:  '*  He  asks  me  to  prove  that  a  council  cannot  err.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  wishes  to  insinuate  by  this  a  suspicion  against  the  Council  of  Constance.  But 
this  I  say  to  the  reverend  Father,  *If  you  believe  that  a  legitimate  oouneQ  em 
and  has  erred,  3rou  are  to  me  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.'  "  LOL,  3: 110;  Seits* 
129. 

'  The  notaries  add,  2>.  Martinua  peHU  Becium  ne  vdii  impinoert  fofilcmt  ooa- 
tumeliain,  tU  eum  Bohemiam  faeerei,  quia  tibi  temper  vmH  fuieeeiU  ideo  quod  ab 
uniiate  diatenHanL    LOL,  3:  61;  Seits,  86. 
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mterrupted  and  oomidamed  that  he  had  spoken  falsely  and  impudently 

Eck  too,  became  angry  and  did  not  epare  Luther.  "The  reverend 
father,"  he  said,  "glories  that  he  speaks  according  to  the  divine  law. 
Relying  on  lua  own  understanding  he  flouts  me  because  I  follow  the  inter- 
pratatioD  (rf  the  andents.  He  insinuates  that  he  will  not  follow  Augustine 
and  otheis  who  have  said  that  Peter  is  the  Rock,  because  their  teaching 
is  contradictory.  I  say  in  reply,  bow  does  he  dare  to  believe  that  so 
great  a  Father  has  taught  contradictory  things  in  the  same  book,  in  the 
same  chapter,  and  in  the  same  sentence?  I  leave  others  to  judge  how 
modestly  and  humbly  he  spoke  when  be  promised  by  himself  alone  to 
stand  up  in  oppodtion  to  so  many  Fathers.  This  is  indeed  the  true 
B<diemiaD  style,  to  profess  to  understand  the  Scriptures  better  than 
Popn,  councils,  doctors  and  universities,  and  that  although  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  never  deserted  the  Church.  Wonderful  it  would  be  if  God 
haa  kept  the  truth  concealed  from  so  many  saints  and  martyrs,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  reverend  fatherl"' 

Luther  had  been  identified  with  the  Bohemians,  and  was  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  accept  the  situation.  He  had  been  surprised  and  worried,* 
but  he  put  on  a  bold  front:  he  claimed  that  the  Bohemians  had  been 
badly  treated;  they  had  been  pursued  and  harassed  as  enemies,  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  kindly,  and  the  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  conciliate  and  win  them.  Then,  too,  some  of  Hus's  doctrines 
were  most  Christian  and  evangelical.  He  did  not  care  whether  Hus  and 
Wclif  had  taught  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  superior  to  other  Churches.  He  knew  that  Gregory 
Naiianxen,  Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius,  and  the  other  Greek  bishops 
and  saints  had  not  believed  it.  No  faithful  Christian,  he  scud,  can  be 
forced  beyond  the  sacred  Scripture.'  In  defending  Hus,  Luther  was  bring- 
ing reproach  upon  the  Council  of  Constance  that  had  condenmed  him. 
Eck  quoted  Augustine  to  show  that  to  cast  doubt  on  the  infallibility  of 
a  council  was  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  truth.    Luther  said  that  the 

*  PrcUllor  coram  tabU  omntbiu  et  jmblict,  gtiod  tortgiut  D.  D.  hae  mtndaciltr 
M  i^padmtgr  lU  m»  loquitur.     LOL,  3:  64;  SeJU,  S9. 

*  LatlMr  Midi  "Thia  (■  not  to  dilute,  but  to  stir  up  unfrisndly  feeliiuEH  uoiiut 
me."    LOI>,  3:  73;  8mU.  97. 

*  Later  Luther  beoame  much  losa  Benntive  about  beina  called  a  follower  of  Hub. 
Ha  writee  to  Bpalatinr  Bgo  imprudeiu  hiunuqut  omnia  JohatmiM  Hint  docui  et 
tenuv  doeuU  tadiem  tmprutbntta  d  JohanneM  Stattpiii;  tyrtviUr  lumat  omnet  Hiuaitat 
ioaoraHtu;  danioiae  Patdiu  rt  AMOmtmut  ad  vaiam  «un(  Hiuriiat.  Vidt  momtm,, 
quofo,  vn  quae  wnimui  rint  duee  et  docUire  Bafiemieo.  February,  1E20.  De  Wette, 
1:42S. 

*Nte  potett  fid^ia  CArutvtniM  eotri  uOm  taeram  Scripturam,  fua<  tat  proprit 
jut  dMitum,  niti  aeatterit  nosa  tt  probata  rttetatu).  /mo  tx  jure  dmno  prohibtmur 
cradvfl  nut  quad  til  pnbatum,  vtt  per  tcripturam  divinam,  til  per  numife^am  rew- 
LOL,  3:  62;  Scita.  87. 
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reference  was  unhappy,  as  Augustine  was  speaking  of  the  infidlifaili^ 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  a  council  as  only  the  creature  of  that  woitL  To 
put  a  council  and  the  word  of  God  on  the  same  le^  was  a  diBpangement 
of  that  word,  since  it  was  conceded  tiiat  a  coundl  may  err.^ 

This  Bohemian  incident  was  the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  lAole  dia- 
putation.  Luther  had  foreseen  that  he  might  be  forced  into  a  powtHm 
in  which  public  sentiment  would  be  turned  against  hiuL  Anywhore,  and 
with  the  greatest  prudence,  he  might  arouse  strong  resentments  1^  deny« 
ing  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  council;  and  anywhete  it  would  be 
much  against  him  to  identify  him  with  the  Bohemians.  But  m  Leipng 
such  a  thing  was  particularly  exasperating.  The  uniyefaty  at  Leipng 
had  a  grievance.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  that  time^ 
Hus,  then  the  most  active  spirit  in  Prag,  had  caused  a  divisUm  in  the 
university  there.  Four  nations  were  at  that  time  represented  in  that 
university:  Bohemians,  Bavarians,  Saxons  and  Pdes;  and  the  Bobeok* 
ians  having  only  one  vote,  could  be  outvoted  in  their  own  univeraity. 
Hus  brought  it  about  that  Bohemia  should  have  three  votesi  instead  of 
one,  and  the  other  nations  one  vote  instead  of  three.  The  question 
leading  to  the  change  concerned  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  Hus  fovoring 
and  the  other  nations  opposing  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  other  nations  withdrew  from  Prag,  five  thousand  students 
and  teachers,  and  established  two  universities:  the  Bavarians  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,*  Eck's  institution,  and  the  Saxons  the  university 
of  Leipzig.  The  memories  of  that  bitter  controversy  had  scarcdy  been 
dimmed,  and,  besides,  there  was  still  a  fresh  recollection  of  the  long  and 
bloody  Husite  wars.  When,  therefore,  Luther  defended  and  apologised 
for  the  Bohemians,  the  people  of  Leipzig  could  not  hear  him  with  patience; 
he  seemed  the  friend  of  heretics,  and  himself  a  heretic'  He  keenly  felt 
the  hostility  of  the  audience,  and  interrupted  the  discussion  to  address 
the  people  in  German,  and  remove,  if  possible,  their  antagonism  to  him. 
The  case  was  doubtless  worse  with  him,  because  in  other  places,  and 
especially  in  his  own  home,  he  had  spoken  almost  entirely  to  friends  and 
admirers,  and  this  was  a  new  experience  for  him. 

All  along,  but  now  more  than  ever,  Eck  had  the  advantage  of  a  favor- 

^  Luther  mentioned  some  universally  accepted  dootrines  taught  by  Hub.  Eck 
he  thought  ought  to  allow  him  to  believe  that  the  Council  of  Constance  had  not 
really  condemned  these,  but  that  they  had  been  interpolated  by  some  impostor  I 
LOL,  3:  75;  Seits,  99.  Later  he  said  that  councils  had  erred,  and  might  err  again, 
especially  in  things  not  pertaining  to  faith;  and  that  a  council  had  no  authority 
for  establishing  new  articles  of  faith,  otherwise  we  would  have  as  many  articles 
in  our  creed  as  there  are  opinions  of  men.     LOL,  3:  98;  Seits,  119. 

'  Founded  in  1472,  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  united  to  that  of  Munich 
in  1826.     The  old  building  is  now  a  gji/mruuium  for  bo^ 

'  In  a  letter  to  Hoogstraten,  Eck  said  that  by  defending  the  Bohemians,  Lather 
alarmed  many  who  at  first  favored  him,  and  drove  them  from  him;  gito  Umtrario 
trrore  muUo9  terruii  9t  diaoedere  f0cU,  qui  primo  ei  /oMbanL    LOL,  3:  476. 
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ing  audience.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  had  serious  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  words,  "I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  art  Peter,"  etc., 
seemed  upon  their  face  to  favor  his  cause;  Luther  had  to  find  some  other 
interpretation  than  that  which  first  appeared.  But  in  all  other  cases, 
Eck's  proof-texts  did  not  at  once  and  clearly  seem  to  be  pertinent — ^he 
had  to  interpret  into  them  the  meaning  that  he  wished  them  to  bear, 
and  in  this  he  was  not  alwa3rs  successful.  He  insisted  much  on  the  com- 
mand, ''Feed  my  sheep";  in  this  he  thought  was  conferred  on  Peter  his 
office  as  shepherd  or  pastor  of  the  whole  Church.  Luther's  interpretation 
of  it  was  far  more  plausible.  Again,  he  thought  the  primacy  given  when 
the  Lord  foretold  Peter's  fall,  and  directed  him  after  his  conversion  to 
confirm  his  brethren,  the  weaker  being  confirmed  by  the  stronger,  the 
lower  by  the  higher.  This  was  not  so  openly  manifest  that  it  would  be 
accepted  without  proof,  and  no  very  satisfactory  proof  was  found.^ 
It  also  seemed  to  him  proof  of  Peter's  primacy  that  he  was  named  first 
in  the  list  of  apostles,  that  he  was  sent  to  pay  the  tribute  money  for 
himself  and  the  Lord  (Matt.  17:27);  that  he  was  commanded  to 
follow  Christ,  not  simply  (as  Eck  interprets)  in  the  manner  of  his  death, 
but  also  in  the  order  of  magistracy,  and  that  he  was  conm[ianded  to  walk 
on  the  sea,  where,  according  to  St.  Bernard,  the  sea  means  the  world, 
and  the  walking  on  it  that  all  the  world  was  to  be  subject  to  Peter.* 
That  all  these  passages  mean  what  Eck  and  some  of  the  Fathers  thought 
them  to  mean  would  hardly  occur  to  the  uninstructed  reader. 

While  Eck's  Scripture  proofs  needed  interpretation,  Luther's  on  the 
other  hand  generally  seemed  at  first  view  to  mean  what  Luther  said  they 
meant;  and  Eck's  interpretations  of  them  could  not  always  be  heard 
with  a  serious  face.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  of  them  taxed  his 
ingenuity,  could  not  but  be  felt  against  him.  When  reminded  that 
St.  Paul  rebuked  the  Corinthians  for  making  parties  and  exalting  one 
apostle  over  another,  "  Very  true, "  he  said, "  but  the  apostle  was  condenm- 
ing  personal  ambition,  and  the  passage  is  nothing  against  the  primacy. " 
When  told  that  Paul  claimed  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  as  Peter 

^  Eck  did  not  ^ve  proof » but  authority.  Luther  said  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
interpreting.  First,  Peter,  if  you  love  me,  that  is  if  you  seek  your  own  and  do 
all  things  to  please  your  flatterers,  feed  my  sheep,  that  is,  be  first  and  lord  of  all. 
This  sense,  he  said  was  not  in  his  codex.  The  second  way  was.  If  you  love  me. 
that  is,  if  you  deny  yourself,  if  you  lay  down  your  life  for  me,  if  you  despise  all 
dignity  and  love  nothing  besides  me  (as  Augustine  happily  expounds  it),  Feed 
my  sheep,  that  is,  teach,  preach  the  word,  exhort,  pray,  set  a  good  example.  For 
the  Greek  word  in  this  place  does  not  mean  simply  to  rule  and  to  feed,  but  sweetly 
and  gently  to  care  for  and  to  do  all  things,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the 
■heep.     LOL,  3:  94,  95;  Seitz,  116-118. 

*  See  the  summing  up  of  the  8th  of  July.  LOL,  3:  121.  *' As  to  what  St.  Ber- 
nard sajrs  of  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea,  Luther  says  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  primacy.  I  wonder  that  he  can  say  this  if  he  read  Bernard,  for  Bernard 
oertainiy  Intends  to  prove  from  this  that  Pope  Eugenuis  had  the  primacy  over  the 
rest,  and  that  the  whole  world  ought  to  be  subject  to  him."    lb,,  124;  Seits,  139-141. 
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was  to  the  Jews,  "True, "  he  replied,  "but  P^ul  was  there  only  atating  a 
fact  and  was  not  at  all  denying  the  primacy."  When  tdd  that  Pud, 
in  mentioning  the  officers  of  the  Church,  fails  to  make  mealian  of  tha 
Pope,  "True  enough,"  says  Eck,  "but  the  fact  that  he  aajya  nothing 
about  the  primacy  in  that  place  does  not  prove  tiiat  there  waa  no  pri> 
macy."  The  apostle  John  in  describing  the  New  Jeraaalem  mentiooa 
twelve  foundation  stones.  "Very  true,  but  he  does  not  aaj  th«t  FBtsr 
was  not,  in  another  sense,  the  one  foundation."  The  F6pe  fA»inu»A  the 
right  to  ordain  bishops;  if  Peter  was  Pope  he  ought  to  have  ezerciied 
that  right;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ordained  the  otheriqxMtks.  Ihthe 
case  of  Matthias,  the  new  apostle,  neither  Peter  nor  all  the  apoetlea 
could  choose  him;  he  was  chosen  by  the  Lord.  But  Eck  had  no  doubt 
that  Peter  ordained  him  and  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  plain  case;  thej  were 
bishops;  Christ  did  not  ordain  them,  and  they  did  not  ordain  themadveB; 
therefore  they  must  have  been  ordained  by  Petw,  whom  Christ  had 
appointed  universal  bishop,  when  he  said.  Feed  my  sheep.^  Paul  men- 
tioned that  at  Jerusalem  he  had  not  yielded  to  Bster  and  James;  that 
whatever  they  were,  it  was  nothing  to  him,  since  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  This,  Eck  thought,  was  nothing  against  the  primacy  of 
Peter.  What  Paul  meant  was  that  Peter  and  James  were  men  of  humble 
origin,  without  learning  or  culture,  and  that  God,  in  choosing  such  men 
to  the  apostleship,  showed  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  men's  outward 
condition.  Luther  made  some  movement,  perhaps  smiled,  when  Eck 
said  this.  Eck's  happy  facility  of  conjectiuing  made  him  say  that  if  he 
had  the  right  of  supposing  he  might  suppose  anything;  he  might  suppose 
that  the  apostle  John  was  a  chancellor,  probably  alluding  to  Eck's  office 
as  vice-chancellor  of  his  university. 

Eck  was  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  having  undertaken  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  is  Pope  jure  dwino.  This  was  a  proposition  that  many  of 
his  audience  accepted  without  proof;  they  needed  no  authorities  or  ar- 
guments to  convince  them  of  it.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  was  on  him  who  would  deny  it;  that  it  was  Luther's  businesa 
to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  not  Pope  jure  dtvino,  and  that  Eck  took  the 
burden  that  properly  belonged  to  his  opponent.  But  a  proper  under* 
standing  of  the  case  will  convince  us  that  Eck  had  no  choice. 

The  Papacy  was  a  very  old  institution ;  for  many  years,  centuries  rather, 
the  Pope  had  held  the  first  place  in  the  Western  Church — ^no  true  Catholie 
thought  of  disputing  his  supremacy  or  of  inquiring  how  he  obtained  it. 

^  In  thiB  the  Doctors  agree,  that  at  the  Supper  Christ  made  his  disciples  priesta 
in  giving  them  power  over  the  true  body  of  Christ,  sajring,  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  And  then,  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  he  gave  them  power 
over  the  mystical  bodv:  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  theprimaoy  and  prelacy 
of  the  whole  Church  he  promised  Peter:  Feed  my  sheep,  as  Gregory,  Chrsrsostom 
and  other  Fathers  testify.    LOL,  3:  83;  Seits,  106. 
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In  one  of  the  passages  of  the  discussion,  while  they  were  all  dining  at 
the  Duke's  palace,  the  Duke  said  to  the  disputants,  "Whether  the  Roman 
bishop  is  Pope  jure  divino  or  jure  humano,  he  is  Pope.  "^  The  inference 
was  that  the  whole  discussion  was  a  dispute  about  words  and  of  little 
practical  importance.  The  Duke  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  who 
looked  at  the  question  superficially;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  only  in 
recent  times  that  any  felt  it  necessary  to  claim  for  the  Pope  a  divine 
right  to  his  position.  So  long  as  he  ruled  according  to  the  canons,  or 
exercised  those  functions  that  law  or  custom  had  assigned  to  him,  his 
power  was  unquestioned;  but  when  he  began  to  claim  the  right  to  make 
laws,  to  forgave  sins,  to  remit  penalties  both  on  earth  and  in  Purgatory, 
to  dispense  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Church,  to  wield  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical but  a  divine  power,  it  was  inevitable  that  men  should  ask  where  he 
got  80  great  authority.  If  he  ruled  only  by  the  right  that  the  Church 
gave  him,  he  was  exceeding  his  powers.  If  Christ  himself  had  not  com- 
mitted such  authority  to  him  he  was  a  usurper  and  an  impostor — such 
things  as  the  Pope  daimed  could  be  innocently  claimed  only  by  a  man 
who  held  a  divine  commission.  The  case  was  such  that  the  Pope  must 
recede  from  his  claims,  or  else  show  that  he  acted  by  divine  right. 

It  was  this  state  of  things  that  forced  Eck  to  undertake  the  office  of 
affirmant  rather  than  respondent  in  the  discussion.*  It  was  with  the 
divine  right  of  the  Papacy  as  it  afterwards  was  with  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  as  it  has  been  with  other  human  conceptions:  An  insti- 
tution is  created  to  meet  some  social,  political  or  religious  need;  in  time 
its  origin  is  forgotten;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  first,  and  to 
be  part  of  the  general  constitution  of  things.  The  circiunstances  change 
80  that  it  is  no  longer  useful;  it  may  even  be  oppressive;  or  it  gets  to  itself 
new  functions,  claims  new  powers,  and  at  last  grows  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  some  fundamental  right  or  conception.  Then  comes  a 
revolt,  and  the  institution  is  swept  away  or  forced  back  into  its  legiti- 
mate sphere  and  limitations.  In  the  case  of  the  Papacy  there  were  two 
causes  of  revolt:  first,  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  had  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  passed  away;  second,  the  necessities  or  ambition  of  the 
Popes  had  put  on  it  a  weight  too  great  to  be  borne. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  position  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  Church.    Other  questions  followed.  Purgatory,  penance,  indul- 

^  Princepa  Dux  Oeorgiua  pruderUiasims  ambot  noa  verberana  dixit:  Sive  hoe  ait 
jure  dimno,  tive  humano,  Romanua  ParUifex  eat  et  manet  aummua  Poniifex,  LOL, 
3:  241.  Luther  again  mentions  in  his  Preface  what  the  Duke  said  (LOL,  1:  20), 
bat  interprets  it  somewhat  differently.  In  1545  he  thought  that  the  Duke  would 
have  approved  Eok  and  blamed  him  if  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  his  argu- 
mants.    In  1519  he  remembered  that  the  Duke  had  chided  both,  verberana. 

'  In  the  latter  part  of  the  disputation  the  parties  changed  places:  Luther  af- 
finned  and  Eok  denied. 
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geQou.  But  in  diacuenng  these,  no  new  pointB  wen  dsvriopad.  Luther 
afterwards  said  that  he  himself  hardly  knew  in  iritat  way  ha  and  IBtk 
differed  about  Purgatory  and  penaDoe.>  Tbxiy  w«R  neariy  agraed  abnit 
indulgences.  Eck  thoufl^t,  indeed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ik^wwwl, 
but  at  the  same  time  no  (me  ought  to  trust  in  thcEO.  If,  Mid  LnttMr,  the 
indulgence  sellers  had  said  this,  "no  (me  even  to  this  d^  would  ham 
heard  my  name."  And  if  the  people  had  known  that  th^  were  not  to 
trust  in  mdulgences,  the  indulgence  sellen  would  have  died  of  atw*- 
tion.* 

Neither  party  was  altoget^ier  pleased  with  the  mm™  at  iTwiiimiiii 
Eck  did  not  like  it  that  what  was  said  had  to  be  taken  down  by  notaries, 
and  that  in  order  to  do  this  be  had  to  crush  the  impetuoatl^  and  swing  of 
)uB  eloc[uence.  The  Lutheran  party  were  put  to  a  dbadriDtage  by  not 
being  ^owed  to  bring  in  books  of  rWerenoe;  the  disintants  wore  to  bust 
to  memory  and  there  was  no  ready  way  to  verify  qaOtaMoxm;  LoUier 
sometimes  felt  that  Eck  did  not  honestly  use  his  autbcritaes,  and  botb 
were  liable  to  misquote.  Melanchthon  had  in  mind  when  he  went  to 
Leipzig  an  ideal  diacuaaion,  in  which  both  aides  seek  only  truth,  in  whidi 
Opinion  is  calmly  compared  with  o^nnion,  and  in  which  defeat  brings 
no  humilmtion  and  victory  no  glorying.  Of  course  he  was  disaiqxnnted. 
The  noise  and  confusi(m  shocked  him;  the  lack  of  lo^col  pertineocy 
surprised  him,  the  eager  de^re  for  victory  scandalized  him.  Luther 
felt  very  much  the  same  way:  he  thought  the  discussion  a  waste  of  time. 

Eck  had  the  favor  of  the  university  and  peofde  of  Leiprig  at  the  oloee, 
as  at  the  begiiming.  He  was  f€ted  and  dined  and  in  many  ways  lumored. 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  he  had  not  been  generously  treated, 
but  he  excepted  some  from  the  blame.  In  the  univernty  there  were 
candid  and  earnest  friends  of  learning,  and  the  city  council  and  the  better 
class  of  citizens  much  regretted  the  discourtesy  shown  him.  He  heartily 
praised  Duke  George,'  who  did  everything  posmble  to  make  the  disputa- 
tion profitable,  and  he  owed  nothing  to  the  university  exoept  all  h(mor. 
This  last  was  said  with  qualification.  He  was  evidently  downhearted, 
but  not  without  some  cnunbs  of  comfort:  he  did  not  go  home  altogether 
empty-handed;  he  carried  with  him,  as  he  thought,  some  increase  (^ 
fame.  Eck  praised  his  learning,  and  the  Lrapzig  people,  while  diuming 
the  victory  for  Eck,  thought  he  would  have  been  defeated  if  they  had 

iBck  afterwards  thus  stated  the  caw;  "Doctor  Martin  said  that  he  know 
there  is  a  Purgatory,  but  that  it  could  not  b«  proved  from  Scripture.  I  undertook 
to  prove  from  Scripture  that  there  ia  a  Pursatory."     LOL,  3:  491. 

«  LOL.  3:  234.  235. 

■  "Mwtt  of  all  ia  to  be  praised  the  illuatrious  prince  Duke  Qeoive.  who  wUh 
real  priooely  kiDdness  and  maffDificence  onutt(>d  nothing  to  brios  it  about  that 
the  disputatiOD  yield  good  fruit,  and  that  the  pure  truth  ahould  be  aousht  r«tber 
than  glory."  LC>L.  3:  230.  This  comparea  oiuioiudy  with  many  of  Luther'a 
Buh«iV|uent  aajniiRS  about  this  prince. 
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not  hdped  him!  Eck,  however,  thought  the  people  were  good  enough, 
but  th&t  he  had  contended  alone.'  He  oertunly  had  shown  himsdf  a 
disputant  of  great  endurance  and  skill.  Luther  spoke  of  him  as  a  man 
of  varied  and  cofnous  classic  and  scholastjc  leanung,  but  who  bad  scarce- 
ly saluted  sacred  leanung  from  the  threshold.  In  another  place  he  lees 
el^antl;  said  that  Eck  knew  about  as  much  of  theolt^  as  an  asa  does 
of  music.  The  man  at  Leipiig  who  most  plessed  Luther  was  Melanch- 
thon;  and  when  Eck,  after  the  discussion,  attacked  the  young  teacher 
of  Greek,  Luther  put  strong  arms  of  protection  about  him.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  daily  gave  up  his  own  judgment  in  deference 
to  I%ilip's.  "Not  that  I  praise  Philip,"  he  said,  "who  is  a  creature  of 
God  and  nothing,  but  I  venerate  the  work  of  God  in  him."  Melanchthon 
had  been  with  Luther  a  year,  and  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

Luther  felt  that  he  was  overmatched  at  Leipzig,  but  such  was  hardly 
the  case.  He  spoke  to  a  hostile  and  Eck  to  a  friendly  audience — that  was 
a  wdght  for  him  to  carry.  Several  times  he  lost  his  temper  and  inter- 
rupted Eck,  once  with  the  cry,  meruiacium,  but  as  a  rule  he  kept  more 
clearly  to  the  point  than  his  advereary,  and  his  method  was  more  orderly. 
Some  of  Eck's  quotations  were  scarcely  pertinent  to  the  case,  and  when 
they  were  pertinent  they  would  have  we^t  only  with  those  who  attrib- 
uted a  sort  of  infallibility  to  the  old  teachera— with  Protestants  they 
have  no  weight  at  all.  He  quoted  Popes  in  defense  of  the  Papacy,* 
which  was  hardly  allowable,  unless  the  papa)  infallibility  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  was  nri:ually  the  thing  in  dispute.  We  know  now  that 
some  of  Eck's  papal  decretals  were  not  genuine;  they  were  amoi^  the 
famous  forged  decretals  of  Isidore.  Luther  suspected  some  of  ijiem, 
because  they  showed  ignorance  unworthy  of  any  Pope,  but  as  yet  ihej 
were  not  rejected.*  In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Luther  was  much 
superior  to  his  antagonist.  As  a  rule,  when  both  quoted  the  same  authori- 
ties, Luther  quoted  them  more  justly  and  pertinently.  When  the  report 
of  the  discussion  was  printed  and  could  be  read  calmly,  Eck's  present 

'  Both  duputantt  Tirtually  contened  defeat.  Bok  oays  in  a  letter  to  Hoog- 
■tnat:  "In  mvy  thingH  Luther  got  the  better  of  me;  beoauoe  first  they  brought 
books  witb  tfaem,  in  which  they  had  notea.  and  which  they  took  into  the  place 
of  diaouaoioa;  aeoond,  beoauoe  they  took  notes  of  the  discussion  and  conferred 
about  them  at  home.  And  third,  because  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  he 
alone,  with  only  justice  on  hia  side,  stood  SKaiust  them."     LOL.  3:  477. 

'  Eck  mid.  "  It  IS  certain  that  the  holy  Popes  also  wrote  that  they  were  universal 
bishops,  as  Siitua  and  Victor."  LOL.  3:  103.  Siitus  and  Victor  are  among  the 
early  Popes  to  whom  the  pseudo-Isidore  attributed  letters,  forged  of  course. 

>  Pope  Anacletua  is  made  to  say  that  the  raoat  holy  Roman  Church  did  not 
obtain  the  primacy  from  the  apostles  but  from  Christ  himself.  He  translated 
Cephas  "head."  and  used  the  word  "cardinal"  as  referring;  to  the  Church  soma 
sentuiiea  before  it  aotually  came  to  be  so  used — which  ignorance,  said  Luther, 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  so  great  a  bishop.  Eck  Wl  the  indiaeretion  to 
insist  that  Cephas  might  meao  "head,"  and  to  quote  authority  to  ptove  it.  LOL, 
3:  SO,  74;  Seiti,  86,  98. 
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viotory,  if  it  was  a  victory,  came  to  be  final  defeat.  In  a  little  more 
thaa  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  discussion,  the  sentimeiit  was  so  far 
changed  in  Leipzig  that  he  could  not  safely  appear  there  in  public. 

In  some  respects  Eck  doubtless  failed,  but  if  he  expected  to  win  a 
lasting  name  for  himself  he  was  not  disappointed;  wherever  Luther  is 
known,  Eck  will  be  named  with  turn.  Their  disputation  renewed  a 
contest  that  might,  but  for  that  disputation,  have  died  out.  It  not 
only  renewed  it  but  widened  it.  It  brought  into  prominence  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  Pope  by  divine  commission  and  a  Pope  by  human 
appointment,  a  diatiaction  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  make 
before,  but  once  made  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 


( 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  BULL  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION 

The  Leipzig  disputation  wrought  a  change  in  Luther — ^this  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  effects  of  the  contest.  He  had  been 
sincere  in  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  and  had  no  wish  to 
separate  from  the  Roman  Church,  for  in  his  view  a  schismatic  was  little 
better  than  a  heretic.  He  had  a  clear,  strong  conviction  that  the  Pope 
was  leading  men  astray,  and  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Church; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  him,  what- 
ever he  might  be  or  do.^  But  it  came  to  him,  as  it  had  not  come  to  him 
before,  that  the  Greeks  were  Christians,  and  yet  not  subject  to  the  Pope; 
that  the  Bohemians,  too,  were  Christians,  although  they  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Church;  and  that  it  might  be  the  same  with  the 
Germans,  or  any  other  people.  This  new  light,  after  a  while,  revealed 
to  him  an  open  and  plain  way,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  it — ^bi 
fact,  there  was  no  other  way  for  him.  If  there  had  been  no  discussion, 
he  might  have  gone  on  recognizing  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church,  and 
giving  him  reverence  as  such.  "We  do  not  at  all  differ,"  he  said,  "as 
to  the  thing  itself,  but  only  as  to  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  thing.  For 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is,  has  been  and  will  be  first; 
as  to  this  I  do  not  dispute,  as  to  this  there  is  no  question.''^  After  a 
while  he  learned  better;  he  found  out  that  his  adversaries  would  not  and 
could  not  recognize  his  Pope  as  any  Pope  at  all;  and  that  theur  Pope 
was  a  Pope  whom  he  could  not  acknowledge.  It  was  at  Leipzig  that 
he  was  taught  how  irreconcilable  was  the  difference  between  them. 

He  did  not  at  once  see  that  this  difference  must  put  him  in  an  indepen- 
dent and  hostile  position.    In  his  first  publications  after  the  disputation 

^  "I  am  content  that  the  Pope  ahould  be  called  lord  of  aU.  What  is  that  to 
me  who  know  that  even  the  Turk  is  to  be  honored  and  endured  for  the  sake  of 
the  power?"  Luther  to  Spalatin,  March  5,  1519.  After  the  disputation,  in 
his  explanation  of  proposition  13  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  he  repeated  in  many 
ways  nis  belief  that  the  Pope,  althou^  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  Church  by 
divine  right,  was  yet  to  be  honored.  It  weighed  much  with  him  that  the  Pope 
was  Pope  by  the  conmion  consent  of  all  the  faithful.  To  despise  that  common 
consent  would  be  to  deny  Christ  and  contenm  the  Church.  "Is  it  possible," 
Baid^  he,  "that  Christ  is  not  among  so  many  and  so  great  Christians?  But  if 
Christ  is  there,  and  Christians  are  there,  we  ought  to  stand  with  Christ  and  Chris- 
tians in  everything  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  command  of  God."     LOL,  3:  302. 

*  Primum  vides,  ledort  de  re  ipaa  no8  non  cuimodum  disserUire,  aed  de  oaitsia  el 
origins  ret.  Nam  nee  ego  nego  Romanum  pontifieem  SMe,  fuiaWt  fore  primum, 
nee  de  hoc  dieptUo,  me  hoc  quaniiur.  Explanation  of  proposition  on  Pope's  power. 
LOL.  3:  299. 
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be  spoke  of  the  Pope  juBt  aa  lie  had  all  al<mg  been  apealdng  al  Ubi,  iIS 
deceiving  himself  with  the  QotJOD  that  Uie  dispute  was  oi47  ■■  to  tba  Uft- 
ner  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing  itself.  But  that  oould  not  lasU  B  h  van  a 
.  matter  of  material  interest,  we  might  perhapa  diaooTCr  oMtfOy  wfaea  it 
was  that  he  first  came  to  a  full  undentaoding  of  tlie  ovo;  It  ii  owa^ 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that  in  the  next  year  his  handiig  «m  tma- 
plete.  In  October,  1520,  he  wrote:  "Willing  or  unwiOinK  Z  am  oom- 
pelled  to  become  more  learned  daj  by  day,  having  so  many  and  so  peat 
teachers."  Frierias  and  others  had  instructed  him  aboot  Fufalgmnflft 
He  had  thought  they  might  be  of  some  use;  bs  had  fbond  out  that  tfa^ 
were  mere  Impoeitions.  Afterwards,  he  aa^,  Edc  and  Bnaw  ml  tbeir 
confederates  began  to  teach  him  about  the  prima*?  of  the  P^i&  "And 
here,  that  I  may  not  appear  ungrateful  to  so  leaimd  meo,  I  aaattm  tliat  ' 
their  works  have  profited  me  much.  For  although  I  had  dnied  Uiat  tha 
Papacy  is  of  divine,  I  had  admitted  that  it  Is  (tf  human,  ligjit.  But  I 
have  heard  and  read  the  most  subtle  subtleties  of  those  valiant  imMiw^ 
and  I  now  know  and  am  certun  that  the  Pspw?  is  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  power  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter. "  A  little  later  he  aaya, 
"Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  Ldpiig  disputation  I  had  not  read 
John  Hus,  otherwise  I  should  have  maintuned  not  some  but  all  tiie  artides 
that  were  condemned  at  Constance,  just  as  I  now  hold  them,  having 
read  that  most  wise,  noble,  Christian  book  of  John  Hus,  the  like  of  wfaidt 
has  not  been  written  for  four  hundred  years,  and  which  has  now,  throng 
the  divine  favor  been  put  in  print,  to  testify  to  the  truth  and  put  t^ 
open  shame  all  those  who  have  condemned  it. "'  ^^^ 

The  work  here  mentioned  by  Luther  is  Hue's  treatise  "On  the  Church." 
But  it  is  not  the  work  itself  eo  much  as  the  fact  that  it  had  been  printed, 
and  Luther's  pleasure  in  the  fact,  that  is  significant.  His  reference  to 
it  is  like  the  note  of  the  robin,  a  harbinger  of  spring — it  mariu  the  approadt 
of  a  new  season.  It  was  not  the  first  note  of  that  kind.  At  the  cloae 
of  the  third  day's  dispute  at  Ldpiig,  according  to  the  rc^jular  order,  the 
disputants  must  pass  to  the  next  question  on  the  schedule.  Luther  felt 
that  he  had  yet  more  to  say  in  reference  to  the  Pope's  power,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  continue  the  discuasion  in  writing.  It  was  a 
very  Kmple  and  natural  announcement,  but  it  had  a  signifioanoe  that 
neither  Luther  nor  his  hearers  fully  comprehended.  He  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  he  would  transfer  that  particular  case  from  the  ftmon  of 
the  university  to  the  fonun  of  the  press;  be  did  not  realise  that  what  be 
was  about  to  do  in  one  case  was  soon  to  be  done  in  all  caaee — ^that  in 
one  of  its  most  important  functions,  that  of  difiusing  knowledge,  the 

>  See  the  openiiia  pangnpha  of  Luther's  troBtue  "On  the  Bab^oniaa  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Churdb."     waoe  and  Buohdm,  Ml  mq. 
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university  was  beginning  to  give  place  to  a  mightier  and  more  effective 
agency.  There,  at  Leipzig,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1519,  one  of  the 
disputants  virtually  announced  that  the  supremacy  of  the  university 
was  ended,  and  the  reign  of  the  printing-press  was  begun.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  report  made  by  the  notaries  should  be  submitted  to  the 
universities  of  Erfurt  and  Paris,  and  that  they  should  decide  which  of 
the  disputants  had  the  better  argimients.  But  before  the  universities 
had  had  time  to  decide,  Luther  and  Eck  and  others  had  already  through 
the  press  appealed  to  the  world;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  not  the  learned 
few,  but  idl  who  can  read,  have  been  the  moderators  and  judges  of  all 
great  disputes. 

Before  the  coming  of  Luther,  the  press  had  been  used  in  the  controversy 
of  Reuchlin  with  the  adversaries  of  Hebrew  learning.  But  the  affair 
of  Reuchlin  was  local  and  temporary,  and  the  interest  in  it  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  learned.  It  was  different  with  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment: that  was  on  a  wider  field,  concerned  men  of  all  classes,  touched 
the  most  vital  interests,  and  awakened  universal  attention.  It  presented 
the  first  real  opportunity  of  using  and  testing  the  power  of  the  newly 
invented  art  of  printing.  Then  came  with  all  its  popular  efficacy  the 
controversial  pamphlet;  and  Luther,  as  he  was  among  the  first,  was  also 
among  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers.  When  he  published  his  Theses  he 
was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  found  their  way  into  all 
Germany — ^it  was  almost  as  if  his  thoughts  had  been  silently  borne  upon 
the  winds.  It  was  the  same  with  his  "Explanation  of  the  Theses,'' 
with  his  reply  to  Prierias,  with  Eck*s  "Obelisks"  and  his  answering 
"Asterisks."  Having  early  learned  by  experience  how  greatly  the 
press  increased  his  power,  he  made  a  lavish  use  of  it;  he  framed  his  thoughts 
with  a  view  to  printing  them,  just  as  others  framed  theirs  with  a  view 
to  oral  expression.  He  wrote  rapidly,  sometimes  vehemently,  always 
vigorously,  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  He  cared  nothing  for 
style;  he  had  no  ambition  for  literary  fame;  he  wrote  for  present  effect; 
that  produced,  he  was  content  his  writings  should  be  forgotten. ^  He 
was  among  the  first  to  use  the  press  for  immediate  popular  effect — he 
set  the  fashion,  but  it  was  immediately  and  enthusiastically  followed. 
It  had  been  the  old  custom  to  send  around  theses  and  discussions  in 
manuscript;  that  custom  passed  out,  and  those  who  had  anything  to 
say  said  it  in  print — even  personal  letters,  if  they  contained  anything 
of  public  interest,  were  almost  sure  to  be  published.* 

^  Habere  enim  puto  (heairum  meum  suam  fioram,  post  me  alius  aequetur;  «t  Damintia 
tolet^  ego  tempori  meo  mUisfecenm.     LOL,  3:  297. 

'  BiUiographers  have  calculated  that,  in  the  five  years  before  the  posting  of  the 
Theses,  527  books  were  published  in  Germany;  in  the  five  years  following  there 
were  3,113  boolu  puUished,  of  which  four-fifths  were  favorable  to  the  Reformation, 
Of  these,  about  600  were  published  in  Wittenberg  alone.    Of.  Schaff,  6:  560  seq. 
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The  begmning  of  the  Lutheran  controversy  hadatiinulated&taiiyMiliv- 
ity;  the  reneml  and  widening  of  that  contioreny  by  tliB  I^iprig  (fii- 
putation  led  to  still  greater  aeal  in  publishing.  Afaooat  immedhrtaly 
aft«r  hia  return  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  wrote  and  puUiahed  an  a 
of  what  took  place  at  Leipsig.'  "Because,"  ssid  be,  "iq  ths  d 
there  was  rather  a  waste  of  time  than  a  searching  (or  tnitli,  I  wigh  to 
publish  an  explanation  of  my  propositions,  being  sure  that  k  batter  uBde^ 
standing  of  the  questions  may  be  reached  in  that  way  than  by  two  mniti' 
discussion  of  that  kind."  This  account  he  followed  byaseocmdandaoiw- 
what  enlarged  edition  of  a  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  wluoh  he 
wrote  before  going  to  Leipiig.  Melanchthtm  also  gave  an  aooocnt  at  tho 
disputation  in  &  letter  to  Oekolampadiua,  which  was  pnbliBhed;  H  wm 
his  first  publication  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  wm  meii 
a  letter  as  we  might  expect  tlie  young  professor  to  write— •  little  stiff 
and  overieamed,  it  may  be,  but  calm,  judicial  and  wd^fy-  He  had 
already  vexed  Eck  at  Leipiig  by  ^ving  suggestive  hinta  to  Gariatwtt 
and  Luther;  he  vexed  him  even  more  by  hia  letter.  Edi  rqdied,  and 
Melanchthon  rejoined  in  a  tract  in  which  he  showed  himself  already  tba 
equal  of  his  contemporaries  in  learning  and  judgment,  and  more  than  their 
equal  in  courtesy  and  moderation.'  On  Kck's  side,  Etnser,  pndesBor  at 
Leipng,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bohemians,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  tilings 
that  Lutiier  had  said  against  the  Husites,  and  at  the  same  time  iiudnuated 
Luther's  heresy  in  the  Catholic  sense.  The  letter  was  ingenious:  in 
proportion  as  Luther  had  lost  favor  at  Rome  he  had  gained  it  in  Bohemia; 
Emser  being  sure  that  the  papists  sufficiently  hated  him,  sou^t  to  show 
that  the  Husites  had  no  cause  to  love  the  Saxon.  Lutber  retried  at  l^igth 
and  effectively,  in  a  paper  addressed  "to  the  Emseiian  Cioat"  (alluding 
to  the  goat  of  Eknser's  coat  of  anns)  and  Emser  rejoined  "to  the  Bull  of 
Wittenberg. "  Eck,  too,  replied  to  Luther's  account  oi  the  dispatation, 
and  Luther  agun  to  Eck.  Oekolampadius  also  took  a  hand  in  the  tnj, 
in  a  letter  from  the  "ignorant  canonists,"  as  Eck  had  called  some  (tf 
Luther's  friends.*  At  this  time,  too,  Lucas  Cranach,  the  painter,  fur- 
nished sketches  and  caricatures,  for  which  Luther  suppUed  explanatiuis 

<  RttoluUonti  Lviheri  ruper  propotiUcnQrua  «uu  Leivioe  dupufotu.  Pab- 
Uahed  In  August,  1519.     LOL,  3:  226  teq. 

*  Eok  thus  spoke  of  Melanchthon:  "The  Wittanberp  grammarian.  Dot  unleMtwd 
indeed  in  Latin  and  Oreek.  has  dared  in  a  publii^ed  Tetter  to  Httaok  me  .  .  .  and 
in  taka  unnn  himiielt  the  office  of  judge,  which  we  asdgnad  to  the  unirenlty  vi 
In  his  reply  Melanchthon  suffimentb'  BBBert«d  lumasU. 
_         _  0  the  authority  of  the  andenta,  "How  often,  I  pray  yon. 

has  Jerome  been  mistaken!  how  often  AuguatJnel  how  often  Ambroael  And  tlUM 
men  are  not  bo  unknown  (o  me  that  I  may  not  ventura  to  speak  thna  (rady  of 
thiqn.  Yea.  it  is  possible  that  I  Icnow  somewhat  more  about  them  thanSSck 
doee  of  Aristotle."     lb.  490.  600. 

'  Moat  of  then  dooumrata,  all  that  ko  of  importanoe,  an  printed  in  Vola.  S 
and  4  of  Luther's  Op.  InA.  Par. 
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and  notes.  And  so,  mTective,  apology,  explanation,  eennon,  satire, 
lampocm,  oartoon — in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  writing — were  used  in  an  earnest 
controversy  following  the  Leipng  disputation;  and  the  art  of  printing 
was  made  to  do  all  the  kinds  of  work,  good  and  bad,  of  which  it  was 
capable,  or  has  since  performed. 

At  this  time,  when  both  parties  were  so  earnestly  contending,  Erasmus 
again  came  to  Luther's  affiistance.  It  was  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Maini,  even  more  definite  and  outspoken  than  his  previous 
letter  to  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony.  He  did  not  intend  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, but  it  was  published.  Luther,  he  said,  had  dared  to  doubt  about 
indulgences,  but  not  until  his  adversaries  had  imprudently  claimed  too 
much  for  them.  He  had  dared  to  speak  too  rashly  of  the  papal  power, 
but  not  until  the  other  side  had  written  too  rashly  of  it.  He  had  dared 
to  despise  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  not  until  the  Domini- 
cans had  extolled  them  almost  above  the  Gospels.  Going  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  things  in  which  Luther  had  offended,  he  claimed  that 
in  each  case  the  other  side  had  provoked  his  opposition;  and  in  general 
he  represented  the  state  of  the  Church  to  be  such  as  to  torture  pious 
minds.  Luther  acknowledged  the  value  of  this  letter  to  him,  but  grudg- 
ingly and  with  unworthy  lamentations.*  In  thinking  of  the  printing 
press  of  that  day,  it  is  just  to  recall  that  no  one  used  it  more  worthily 
than  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

As  the  Leiprig  disputation  had  driven  Luther  to  a  more  advanced 
position,  so  it  had  confirmed  Eck  in  his  position  as  leader  of  the  papal 
party  in  Germany.  He  and  Luther  had  met  and  part«d  with  mutual 
Kspect — Eck  praised  Luther,  and  Luther  praised  Eck — but  this  could 
not  last;  neither  had  gained  a  clear  victory  over  the  other,  and  neither 
was  thoroughly  pleased  with  himself  and  his  own  performance.  Each 
was,  therefore,  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  think  ill  of 
the  other;  the  controversy,  not  without  a  person^  element  from  the  first, 
grew  to  be  bitterly  personal  at  the  last.  Luther  suspected  Eck  of  mali- 
ciously desiring  his  destruction,  and  the  part  that  Eck  was  to  play  w^t 
far  toward  justifying  the  suspicion.  As  it  was  with  Eck  and  Luther, 
BO  it  was  with  Luther  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Even  at  Leipzig 
the  Duke  had  not  been  pleased  with  Luther's  apoli^j  for  Hub.  His 
territory  joined  Bohemia;  he  himself  was  descended  from  a  Bohemian 
family,  and  he  had  an  inherited  dread  of  the  Bohemian  heretics.  He 
thou^t  the  doctrine  of  tJie  Huutes,  especially  the  doctrine  that  a  ruler 
in  sin  lost  the  ri^t  to  his  subjects'  obedience,  dangerous  and  subversive 
(rf  all  goyemment,  and  that  to  be  a  Husite  was  to  be  a  public  enemy. 

The  letter  of  ErumiH 
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Already  not  pleased  with  Luther,  he  was  ready  to  break  irith  him  when- 
ever an  occamon  should  c^er.  Luthw  gave  the  oecaeka  in  •  aemton 
preached  io  November,  1519,  in  which  he  taught  that  it  woold  be  bettw 
if  the  Supper  should  be  given  to  all  men  under  both  fonna,  in  the  wine  as 
well  as  in  the  bread,  the  distinctively  Huste  p»otioe.  Aa  aom  as  the 
Duke  came  to  be  against  Luther,  Luther  was  against  the  Duke;  aad  ever 
afterwards  spoke  of  him  as  his  enemy  and  the  enemy  ti  all  that  was 
good.  His  feelings  against  the  Duke  were  no  doubt  much  emtnttered  bf 
the  fact  that  the  latter  had  advised  Frederick,  both  nei^ibor  and  kin^ 
man,  to  expel  Luther  from  his  dominions. 

On  June  28th,  while  Eck  and  Carlstadt  were  disputing  aboot  pt^ 
destination  and  free  will  at  Leipiig,  a  new  Emperor  waa  choaen  at  Fkaal^ 
fort.  There  were  two  prominent  candidates  for  the  imperial  digoi^, 
Francis  I  king  of  France,  and  Charles  of  Austria,  reoeatly  beeane  king 
of  Spain.  For  a,  time  Henry  VIII  of  England  waa  also  a  candidate  (or 
rather,  thought  he  was),  but  never  with  slightest  fsoapeot  ot  Booecn. 
Between  Francis  and  Charies,however,itwBsaBNiou8  0ontMt,aixliMilliar 
spared  any  persuasion  of  favor  or  mtmey  to  win  the  priK.  Hie  JMtt- 
bbhop  of  Mainz  favored  Charies;  his  brother  of  Trier  was  the  advocate 
of  Francis.  There  was  no  view  of  the  case  that  did  not  involve  aetioua 
dangers.  If  Francis  should  be  chosen,  it  was  almost  ceriiun  that  tbe 
Empire  would  be  involved  in  war  with  Spain;  and  in  such  case,  the  &U)t 
that  Austria,  one  of  the  most  considerable  states  of  the  Empire,  bdcmged 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  would  produce  an  awkward  complication  td  thin^i. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  should  Charles  be  elected,  the  likelihood  was  that 
there  would  be  war  with  France.  And  besides  the  danger  of  war,  which- 
ever unc  might  be  chosen,  there  was  also  an  objection  to  both  of  them — 
they  were  too  powerful.  A  strong  Emperor  might  endanger  the  local 
Uberties'  of  Germany.  In  ordinary  circumstances  this  latter  danger 
would  have  been  conclusive  against  both  Charles  and  Francis;  but  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  was  at  that  time  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
strong  Emperor  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety.  It  might  be  danger^ 
ous  to  have  a  strong  Emperor,  and  it  would  be  still  more  dangerous  not 
to  have  a  strong  Emperor.  The  Electors  were  influenced  by  both  these 
considerations. 

At  first  their  choice  fell  on  Frederick  of  Saxony — in  his  hands  Gennan 
liberties  would  be  safe.  Once  before,  in  similar  circumstances,  a  Saxon 
Duke  had  been  chosen  Emperor:  in  tbe  time  immediately  following  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  when  Northern  and  Eastern 
barbarians — Hungarians,  Northmen,  and  others — were  committing  iheai 
ravE^es.  The  old  Saxon,  Otho,  thanked  the  nobles  for  the  honor  but 
firmly  dechned  it — the  Empire  needed  a  younger  and  more  powerful 
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man,  he  insisted,  and  he  turned  the  choice  away  from  himself  to  Conrad, 
Duke  of  Franconia.  At  the  close  of  Conrad's  reign,  he  might  have  trans- 
mitted the  power  to  his  infant  son,  but  as  the  circumstances  of  Germany 
had  not  materially  changed,  and  a  strong  man  was  still  needed,  Conrad, 
Influenced  alike  by  gratitude  and  patriotism,  gave  his  influence  to  Henry, 
Bon  of  that  Otho  to  whom  he  owed  his  power.  This  was  Henry  the  Fowler 
of  history.  As  if  to  show  that  German  patriotism  was  still  a  living  force, 
the  noble  Frederick  preferred  the  safety  of  his  country  to  the  highest 
human  honor,  and  declined  to  be  Emperor.^  The  choice  was  again  be- 
tween Francis  and  Charles.  Charles  was  of  German  stock  and  that  fact 
proved  to  be  decisive;  Elector  Frederick  made  a  brief  address  strongly 
favoring  Charles;  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  withdrew  his  objections  to  him 
4uid  he  was  elected,  nemine  carUradicenUy  as  the  record  has  it. 

At  that  time  little  could  be  known  of  the  personal  qualifications  of 
this  prince  for  so  high  and  responsible  an  office.  Having  been  bom  in 
the  year  1500,  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  as  yet.  untried. 
His  election  as  Emperor  made  him  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe, 
3tnd  in  the  extent  of  his  possessions  he  was  probably  the  richest  of  all 
the  German  Emperors.  On  one  side  he  was  grandson  and  heir  of  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  bom  Duke  of  Austria,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  became  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  other  side  he  was  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  inherited  from  them  Spain  and  Naples,  claims  in  Italy,  and 
the  recently  discovered  New  World.  And  now,  by  his  election  as  Emper- 
or, he  added  Germany  to  his  other  dominions.  He  would  have  been 
.angularly  insensible  to  the  influence  of  human  grandeur  and  power  if 
he  had  not  felt  the  greatness  of  his  position.  The  kings  of  Europe  at 
that  time  were  addressed  as  "Your  Highness"  or  "Your  Excellency"; 
Oharies  insisted  on  being  called  "Your  Majesty."  In  this,  however,  he 
vainly  sought  distinction,  as  in  a  short  time  the  old  custom  passed  out, 
imd  the  weakest  and  poorest  king,  equally  with  the  Emperor,  was  styled 
^' Your  Majesty."* 

The  election  of  Charles  was  an  event  of  the  highest  importance.  His 
reign  lasted  through  the  whole  time  when  the  Reformation  was  stmggling 
for  the  right  to  be;  and  on  the  political  side  no  other  person  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  influence.  His  position  as  Emperor  made  him  the 
defender  of  Christendom,  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  of  Rome;  this  neces- 
sarily brought  him  into  close  relations  with  the  papal  party,  and  with  the 
Pope  as  its  head.    To  restrain  as  far  as  possible  his  great  powers,  the 

^  Sleidan  Buys  that  agents  of  Charles  offered  Frederick  a  |^eat  sum  of  money 
for  his  refusal  of  the  imperial  crown,  but  Frederick  refused  it — his  vote  was  not 
for  sale;  he  had  acted  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  not  for  himself. 

s  Robertson's  "Charles  V,"  1:352,  ed.    Prescott. 
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Electors  imposed  on  him  certain  conditions,  chiefly  rehting  to  GemitB 
privileges,  but  several  having  a  particular  bearing  on  Lnttier'B  affiun. 
Of  the  former  kind  was  the  requirem^it  that  he  should  diooae  a  oomicil 
of  Germans  to  govern  the  state-^this  was  the  BBgrncj,  or  Bmd^Mngir 
menty  created  in  Maximilian's  time;  of  the  latter,  that  he  should  see  to 
it  that  the  Pope  should  not  encroach  upon  the  privikgea  and  MbertieB 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  he  himsdf  should  subject  no  man  to  the  baa  of 
the  Empire  without  a  hearing. 

The  new  Emperor  was  in  Spain.  It  would  be  some  time  befoie  he 
could  hear  of  his  election,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  he  oould  taike  any 
active  part  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  but,  after  a  iriiile,  he  must  favor 
the  Pope  against  Luther.  His  election  was,  therefore,  an  obvkNia  advance 
toward  the  threatening  conflict.  Luther's  resjute  had  all  along  been 
felt  to  be  nothing  but  a  respite;  and  now  the  march  of  doom,  halted  by 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  was  again  to  begin.  Some  thought  that  Luther's 
only  safety  was  in  flight,  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  a  possibility  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Bohemia.  This,  however,  was  m 
thing  thought  of  but  not  approved— to  flee  would  be  to  g}ve  up  all  for 
which  he  had  been  contending — he  must  in  some  way  stand  his  ground. 
The  movement  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  momentum  to  cany  it 
on  without  his  help;  he  must  not  only  continue  in  it,  but  continue  to  stand 
for  it  and  represent  it;  and,  as  his  dangers  became  more  pressing  and 
manifest,  new  sources  of  help  and  encouragement  were  devdoped. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  things  in  his  situation  was  tiie  burden 
that  his  protection  put  upon  the  Elector  Frederick;  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  \^ttenberg,  his  honored  friend  must,  to  some  extent,  bear  with  him 
the  odium  and  danger  of  his  course.  It  was  a  relief  to  him,  therefore, 
that  some  other  place  of  safety  was  open  to  him;  and  that  there  were 
men  in  Germany  who,  if  matters  should  come  to  the  worst,  were  ready 
to  take  his  part.  It  was  in  the  b^inning  of  1520  that  he  received  his 
first  letter  from  Ulric  von  Hutten,  and  through  him  an  o£fer  of  an  asylum 
from  Franz  von  Sickingen.  The  first  of  these  was  poet,  satirist,  soldier, 
reformer;  a  man  of  restless  and  reckless  disposition,  brilliant,  enthusiastic, 
and  full  of  enterprise.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  forced  into  a  monastery 
against  his  will,  and  had  escaped  full  of  bitterness  toward  the  monks 
and  monachism.  His  passion  was  for  learning,  and  his  proudest  dis- 
tinction was  that  which  Maximilian  conferred  on  him,  as  poet  laureate 
of  Germany.  He  was  a  Humanist,  a  friend  of  the  new  learning  and  a 
representative  man  of  the  new  age.  Von  Sickingen  was  a  man  of  far 
more  military  and  political  significance;  his  resources  were  great;  he  was 
a  tried  and  distinguished  soldier,  a  German  patriot,  and  at  last  lost  his 
life  in  a  vain  effort,  in  which  he  and  Hutten  worked  together,  tat  the 
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unity  of  Germany.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  exactly  what  it  was  that  drew 
these  two  men  toward  Luther.  Possibly  it  was  their  strong  German 
feeling,  their  hostility  to  the  Pope  as  an  oppressor  of  the  Fatherland; 
Possibly  it  was  sympathy  for  Luther  in  his  fight  against  overwhelming 
odds — ^it  was  not  the  part  of  brave  men  to  see  a  brave  man  crushed  while 
contending  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  righteous  cause,  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  Germany.  Luther  did  not  accept  their  offer,  but  the  fact  that 
they  made  it  brought  him  nearer  to  the  German  nobles,  made  him  feel 
more  keenly  that  his  cause  was  Germany's  cause,  and  no  doubt  suggested 
his  appeal  to  the  German  nation. 

This  he  made  in  the  form  of  an  "Address  to  the  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation,"  published  in  June,  1520.^  It  was  a  cry  for  help,  earnest  and 
impassioned.  The  Church  had  fallen  into  a  sad  condition,  evils  were 
many  and  grievous;  all  peoples,  but  especially  the  people  of  Germany, 
were  wronged  and  opprrased,  and  all  the  ordinary  means  of  reformation 
and  relief  were  denied.  The  Roman  authorities  paid  no  attention  to 
i^peals;  threats  and  remonstrances  did  not  move  them;  they  had,  as  it 
were,  surrounded  themselves  by  three  walls.  By  the  first  they  excluded 
the  secular  authorities  from  interfering  in  religious  matters,  claiming 
that  the  spiritual  is  above  the  secular  and  cannot  be  judged  by  it.  When 
they  were  assailed  by  arguments  from  the  Scripture  they  reared  a  second 
wall:  the  doctrine  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  belongs  only  to 
the  Pope.  If  a  general  council  was  threatened  or  demanded,  a  third 
wall  stood  in  the  way,  namely,  that  only  the  Pope  can  call  a  general 
council.  In  order  to  correct  the  existing  evils,  the  claims  of  papists 
must  be  disregarded;  these  walls  must  be  broken  down;  and  the  secular 
rulers — all  Christians  indeed — ^must  exercise  their  right  to  judge  and 
oondenm  what  is  wrong  in  the  Church.  The  notion  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  is  untrue  as  well  as  mis- 
chievous: all  Christians  are  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  there  is  among  them 
no  difference  but  that  of  office;  by  baptism  we  are  all  together  conse- 
crated to  be  priests.  It  is  equally  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  belongs  to  any  special  order  or  office;  all  are  taught  of 
God.  The  Pope  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  guide,  for  Popes 
have  often  erred;  and  who  can  help  Christendom  when  the  Pope  errs, 
if  we  may  not  believe  one  who  has  the  Scriptures  on  his  side?  Break 
down  the  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual,  give  to  everyone  his 
right  to  interpret  the  Scriptiu'es,  and  the  rest  will  follow — the  papal 
defenses  will  be  taken  away.  It  was  not  the  putting  of  class  against 
class,  the  secular  against  the  spiritual;  it  was  the  assertion  that  there  is 
only  one  class — all  are  spiritual. 

1  For  the  German  text  of  the  Address,  see  LDS,  21:  274-360;  Walch,  10:  296  seg. 
BngliiJi  venion  in  Waoe  and  Bucheim.  17-92. 
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Having  asserted  the  tif^t  and  duty  of  the  nobility  to  t«ke  b 
hand,  Luther  next  intimated  some  <A  the  things  th«t  ought  to  be  donft 
First  of  al!,  there  ought  to  be  a  free  gowral  council,  irtuoh  woold  eomrt 
abuses,  restrain  the  extravagance  of  Popes,  reduce  tJie  number  of  Ch^ 
dinals  and  make  the  Popes  support  them.  The  Pope'a  oourt  oatftt  to  be 
reduced  to  one-hundredth  part  of  its  prewnt  proportionB,  and  Yunam 
sources  oF  papal  revenue  were  to  be  closed.  The  Pope  ms  not  to  ba 
permitted  to  clwm  superiority  to  the  Emperor,  tnd  all  those  ODRtonw  hj 
which  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  dtnng  reraence  to  the  P(q>e — the  holA- 
ing  of  his  stirrup,  and  such  thinp — were  to  be  abolUwd-  No  mon 
monasteries  were  to  be  built;  all  festivals  woe  to  be  oboEdwd  and  ooly 
Sunday  retained;  tjiere  ought  to  be  no  nuae  indulgmeee,  ud  fiuting 
should  be  voluntary. 

There  were  several  things  to  which  we  must  give  a  little  Bocn  -"i^rr 
Thus  early  Luther  insiated  that  the  clergy  wwe  to  be  pennHted  to  manr,' 
Many  priests  were  abeady  manied  in  taet,  but  not  in  law;  Hmy  had  wine 
and  children,  but  not  with  a  dear  conscience.  living  in  vioIatioD  at 
Church  law,  they  had  to  bear  reproach  and  a  sense  (rf  diame  and  guUt, 
although,  he  said,  they  were  not  violating  tbe  law  of  God;  be  wished  them 
to  be  relieved,  by  taking  away  the  prohibition  to  marry.  Wb  objection 
was  to  the  general  law  which  forbade  all  the  clergy  to  have  wives;  if 
a  bishop,  or  monks,  or  others,  should  be  voluntary  celibates,  it  was  their 
own  afffur,  and  nothing  was  to  be  sud  against  it.  In  this  Luthn  made 
the  proper  distinction.  If  any  number  ot  persons,  infuenced  by  peculiar 
notions  of  devotion,  or  by  enthusiasm,  or  ambition,  or  even  class  dis- 
tinction should  elect  to  repress  or  crush  out  thur  natural  instincts,  they 
might  succeed  in  keeping  themselves  pure;  but  when  the  law  requires  all 
ct  a  class  to  do  what  is  difficult  for  a  select  few,  the  obedienoe  to  the  law 
must  in  many  cases  be  only  formal.  In  times  ct  relij^OUB  enthuoaon, 
or  when  a  sense  of  obligation  to  vows  is  strong,  no  great  scandal  may 
occur;  but  in  seasons  of  religious  declension,  or  when  the  authority  of 
the  Church  for  any  cause  is  weakened,  the  law  loses  its  binding  power. 
It  tightens  or  relaxes  with  chan^ng  circumstances,  while  tbe  force  that  it 
seeks  to  restrain,  is  aa  conatant  as  human  nature.  In  every  time  of  relaz^ 
tion,  pas^on  asserts  itself  and  the  law  is  the  occadim  of  evil.  They  were 
then  passing  through  such  a  time.  Those  who  favored  the  law  were 
shocked  at  violation  o{  it,  those  who  opposed  it  saw  in  the  violations  the 
best  reasons  for  its  abolition.  It  was  at  most  only  an  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation, which  had  its  origin  and  justification  in  circumstances  that  no 
longer  existed;  the  good  it  could  do  was  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the 
evil  had  reached  its  maximum.  Luther,  therefore,  was  but  following  the 
suggestions  of  his  environment  when  he  insisted  on  the  marriage  of  the 
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clergy,  and  so  gave  to  the  churches  that  were  to  be  erected  by  the  new 
movement  the  parsonage  and  the  tender  associations  connected  with  it. 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  particular  notice  is,  that  Luther  saw  the 
cruelty  and  futility  of  persecution.  He  said,  ''If  the  art  of  convincing 
heretics  by  fire  were  the  right  one,  then  the  executioners  would  be  the 
most  learned  Doctors  on  earth."  And  again,  ''Heretics  should  be  con- 
vinced by  the  Scriptures,  and  not  by  the  sword. "  It  would  have  been 
well  for  his  fame  if  he  had  never  swerved  from  his  position.  He  had 
been  taught  toleration  by  the  intolerance  of  his  enemies;  unfortunately, 
the  lesson  was  one  that  could  be  learned  only  by  personal  experience, 
and,  even  so,  was  not  alwa3rs  well  learned.  His  followers  did  not  learn 
it  at  all,  and  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  its  general  acceptance — it  was  to 
wait  for  the  slow  working  of  the  new  forces,  and  changed  political  con- 
ditions. 

A  third  point  has  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  One  party  held  that 
after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  were  no 
longer  essentially  bread  and  wine,  but  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ — 
this  had  been  the  official  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1215).  Others  were  now  reviving  an  older  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  that  the  bread  and  wine  still  remained.  Luther  thought 
that  this  difference  need  cause  no  division,  since  the  needful  thing  was  to 
believe  that  Christ  is  really  and  truly  and  essentially  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine.i  There  is  no  danger,  he  said,  in  believing  that  the  bread  is 
present  or  not  present;  we  must  tolerate  many  customs  and  ordinances 
that  are  not  injurious  to  the  faith.  In  this  last  sentence  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  what  has  been  called  the  conservative  principle  of  the  Reformation 
— ^his  shrinking  from  the  introduction  of  new,  and  from  the  overturning 
of  old,  customs.  His  was  the  case  of  a  conservative  by  nature  and  train- 
ing aroused  and  lu-ged  onward  for  a  time  into  a  radical  policy  by  new 
and  revolutionary  principles. 

These  particulars  have  been  mentioned  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
the  direction  in  which  Luther  was  advancing.  In  1518,  in  the  "Explana- 
tion of  his  Theses, "  he  wrote  on  thesis  89,  "  The  Church  needs  reformation, 
but  that  reformation  is  not  the  business  of  one  man,  the  Pope,  nor  of 
many  Cardinals,  but  of  the  whole  world. "  The  "Address  to  the  German 
Nobility"  was  in  line  with  this  thought.  Rightly  understood  it  went  to 
the  bottom  of  things;  there  was  more  in  it  than  Luther  saw  there  at  the 

'  Id  these  two  parties  we  may  see  the  Transubstantialists  and  the  Consub- 
stantionists  of  later  time.  In  Transubstantiation  the  'theory  is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  becomes  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  accidents  re- 
maining the  same.  In  Consubstantiation  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains, 
and  Uie  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  superadded.  In  the  former,  there 
is  only  one  substance — ^that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  in  the  latter,  two 
•abetances,  of  the  bread  and  of  the  body- 
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time,  or  H  may  be  aftowarda,  or  Uaa.  the  mrid  hu  ainee  mHMiL  It 
nteans  that  every  Christian,  however  humble  hi  diameter  <w  poBtko, 
is,  in  his  msAsure,  a  reformer,  "ni  reeponaiUe  for  the  piiri^jr  of  the  fUmfffci 
TioB  is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Address.  It  is  in  the  CSnirdi  lAat  individual 
pditical  respoDfflbility  is  in  the  State,  the  peat  democnlie  priniipb 
Bsserted  (and  possibly  perverted)  in  manhood  suffrage.  Tlian  tins, 
Luther  taught  nothing  more  fundamental  «^"^  ""ti^'ng  non  imtagntiistir 
to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  caste,  with  special  powtn  and  privilesei.  S» 
held  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  German  peopiB  to  reform  the  Gennaa 
Church. 

Just  four  months  after  the  publicatiOQ  of  this  addrea  followed  tbe 
"BabylonianCaptivityoftheChureh."*  It  waa  a  diseuaaiaD  of  the  sacm- 
menta.  The  Church  had  long  hdd  that  there  were  aeveo  aaemmenti, 
namely,  baptism,  tiie  mcharist,  oonfirmation,  pcnanoe^  oitliiiatioo, 
matrimony  and  extreme  unction.  These  seven  Luther  would  rednee  to 
three,  baptism,  the  nicharist  and  penance;  but  even  these,  he  tboo^t, 
had  been  greatly  perverted— tod,  as  it  were,  into  a  Babylanian  c^ithri^. 
He  mentioned  first  the  eucharist:  the  Roman  tyrani^  had  mutilated  it> 
had  destroyed  it«  int^rity,  by  forbidding  the  cup  to  the  laity.  "I  do 
not  mean,"  he  said,  "that  Uiey  commit  sin  who  receive  in  only  one  kind, 
but  that  they  ain,  who,  in  mere  arbitrariness,  refuse  both  kinds  to  be 
(pven  to  those  who  wish  it. "  The  ma  is  not  with  the  people,  but  with 
the  priests.  He  would  not  advise  that  both  kinds  be  taken  by  fbroe,  as 
if  there  were  absolute  necessity  to  have  both ;  but  he  would  insbuct  men's 
consciences,  so  that  everyone  might  bear  the  Roman  tyrani^  knowing 
that  his  lawful  rights  in  the  sacrament  had  been  taken  away  from  him 
on  account  of  his  sins.*  He  would  have  no  one,  however,  justify  the 
Roman  tyranny,  as  if  it  were  right  to  prohibit  one  kind  to  tbe  laity. 
All  should  protest  against  it,  and  yet  bear  it,  juet  as  they  would  bear 
it  if  they  were  captives  among  the  Turks,  where  they  could  not  have  either 
kmd. 

The  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity  was  of  long  standing; 
it  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  earlier,  following  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  When  it  came  to  be  thou^t 
that  the  bread  became  Christ's  very  body,  and  the  wine  his  very  blood, 
the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  could  not  be  touched  by  protBoa 
hands.    The  tender  conscience  was  shocked  by  the  thought  that  crumbs 

>  LOL,  G:  13-118;  a  Oermui  tnuuIstiOD,  not  by  Luther,  la  hi  Wftleli,  lS;4Mg. 
English  venion  in  Wsoe  tuid  Buebeim.  141-246. 

■Luttier  regarded  the  evils  tlut  had  come  upon  Churoh  and  Btate  u  ductiM- 
mcnts.  The  Turk,  the  Pope,  the  tyranny  of  biihopa,  whatever  Qod'a  p«opke 
niffcrod,  were  seat  or  permitted  on  aceouDt  of  doa.  HeiiM  the?  ir«a  to  Da  oi^ 
duml  patipntly,  na  cominR  from  God. 
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of  the  bread  might  be  dropped  on  the  ground  or  floor,  to  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or,  it  may  be,  devoured  by  animals.  And  then  the  wine,  the  blood 
of  Christ,  might  be  spilled.  By  putting  the  bread  in  the  form  of  a  wafer 
the  first  danger  was  greatly  diminished,  but  how  could  they  provide 
against  the  spilling  of  the  blood  by  rough  and  eager  lay  communicants? 
Tlie  most  effective  way  was  not  to  offer  it  to  them  at  all.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged that  at  the  original  institution  of  the  Supper,  both  the  bread  and 
wine  were  given  to  all,  and  that  for  centuries  that  custom  had  been 
continued;  but  it  was  held  that,  inasmuch  as  no  one  could  receive  the 
body  without  receiving  some  blood  with  it,  whoever  received  the  bread 
virtually  received  the  blood.  However,  not  to  lose  and  after  a  while 
forget  the  original  form  of  the  sacrament,  the  priest  was  to  communicate 
in  both  kinds.  That  is,  the  laity  had  the  sacrament  in  its  full  efficacy, 
but  in  an  abridged  form;  while  the  celebrating  priest  had  it  entire,  in 
form  as  well  as  in  full  efficacy. 

The  new  custom  spread  rapidly  through  the  Church,  until  nothing  else 
was  recognized,  probably  before  the  bull  of  Honorius  III  made  this  the 
law  of  the  Church  as  well  as  custom.  No  serious  revolt  was  made  against 
the  innovation,  except  by  certain  heretical  or  revolutionary  sects,  until 
the  time  of  John  Hus.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Constance,  a  prisoner 
awaiting  condemnation,  that  the  people  of  Prag  demanded  the  sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds.  In  answer  to  this  the  Coimcil  of  Constance  passed  a 
decree  authoritatively  excluding  the  laity  from  the  cup.  The  decree 
IS  dated  June  15,  1415.    The  following  6th  of  July  Hus  was  burned. 

In  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  human  institutions, 
religious  or  civil,  are  changed.  There  is  first  the  coming  of  some  new 
conception,  changing  the  attitude  of  men  to  some  rite  or  ceremony. 
This  changed  attitude  suggests,  seems  to  make  necessary,  some  change  in 
tiie  form  of  the  rite.  The  change  is  at  first  timidly  made  by  the  few, 
then  by  more,  then  by  all.  At  first  it  has  no  expressed  sanction,  it  is 
simiAy  a  custom;  after  a  time  the  custom  is  questioned  and  then  it  is 
made  a  law.  If  it  be  an  ecclesiastical  custom  or  law,  it  is  at  first  regarded 
as  something  that  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and  useful  expedient;  soon 
it  gets  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  supposed  divine  obligation,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  men  ought  to  be  burned  or  States  torn  asunder.  That 
this  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the  cup,  is  shown 
by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance.^ 

The  withholding  of  the  cup  was  what  Luther  called  the  first  captivity 
of  the  Eucharist.    The  second  captivity  was  of  less  importance:  it  was 

^Adopted  at  Session  XIII,  June  15,  1415:  Item  ipsa  sancta  synodtu  decemii 
U  dedarat  .  .  .  sub  poena  exoammunicationU,  tU  effedualiter  puniatU  eos  contra 
hoc  deertium  excedentea,  ^i  communieando  populum  aub  utraque  specie  pania  el 
iM  exkartoH  fuervni  et  a%c  faciendum  eeae  docuerini,    Mansi,  27:  729. 
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the  requirement  that  the  faithful  ahmild  believe^  not  only  that  the  hodj 
of  Christ  is  essentially  and  truly  iiresent  in  the  bread  and  irine^  but  also 
that  the  bread  itself  is  not  essentially  iiresent.  In  other  wotda,  Lothsr 
wished  the  peoi^e  to  be  free  to  hold  either  transubstantiatian  or  oonsub- 
stantiation,  while  the  Church  authorities  insisted  that  they  simald  hold 
to  transubstantiation  alone.  A  third  captivity  of  the  Eudhaiist,  and 
the  worst  of  all,  was  the  perversion  of  its  meaning  and  uses.  What  its 
proper  use  is  he  explains.  The  mass  he  Bays,  is  properly  nothing  but  the 
words  of  Christy  Take,  eat,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  said:  ^'O  man,  thou  sinner 
condemned,  out  of  the  simple,  gratuitous  love  with  which  I  krre  thee, 
the  Father  of  mercies  so  willing,  I  promise  thee,  in  these  wordsi  wiihoiit 
any  merit  or  vow  on  thy  part,  remission  of  all  thy  sins  and  Hfe  eteraaL 
And  that  you  may  most  fully  rely  on  my  irrevocable  pranuaey  I  will  ^Nre 
you  my  body  and  will  pour  out  my  blood,  being  about  to  eonfinn  the 
promise  by  my  death,  and  to  leave  both  my  body  and  my  blood  for  a  ngn 
and  memorial  of  the  promise.  As  oft  as  3rou  shall  oome  to  the  Supper, 
remember  me,  declare  and  praise  my  love  and  kindness  to  you  and  give 
thanks."  From  which,  said  Luther,  you  see  that  nothing  is  needed  for 
the  people  in  the  mass  but  faith,  which  relies  finnly  on  the  promise, 
l)elieve8  that  Christ  is  trustworthy  in  his  words,  and  does  not 
doubt  that  these  great  blessings  have  been  given  to  it.  When 
there  is  such  faith,  presently  follows  the  sweetest  affection  of  the 
heart,  by  which  the  soul  is  enlarged  and  strengthened,  so  that  the 
man  is  drawn  to  Christ,  the  bountiful  and  free  giver,  and  thua 
becomes  a  new  man.  This  mass,  which  brou^t  blessedness  to 
faith,  and  was  of  no  force  where  faith -was  not,  he  would  substitute 
for  the  mass  that  was  supposed  to  have  virtue  in  itself,  wbidi 
might  be  bought  and  might  avail  for  many  things,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
merchandise. 

Passing  from  the  eucharist,  Luther  next  took  up  the  subject  of  bi4>- 
tism,  which  the  popular  Church  teaching  had  robbed  of  its  power. 
Baptism,  as  the  other  sacraments,  was  intended  as  a  pledge  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Christ,  as  a  guaranty  that  he  would  do  whatever  was  promised 
in  it.  In  baptism  had  been  promised  regeneration  and  fnrjJTmcinn  of 
sins;  this  promise  becomes  operative  and  efficacious  to  all  who,  In  being 
baptized,  or  in  afterwards  recalling  the  fact  of  their  baptism,  bdieve 
that  promise.  It  is  not  the  baptism  alone,  or  the  promise  alone,  or  the 
faith  alone,  but  the  baptism  and  the  promise  and  the  promise  believed. 
The  act  of  baptism  occurs  but  once,  but  a  man  ought  to  be  continually 
and  always  baptized  by  faith — ^that  is,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is 
renewed  as  often  as  we  recall  it,  and  believe  the  promise  of  Christ  made 
in  it.    This  blessed  use  of  baptism,  by  which  the  grace  that  we  have 
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lost  by  sin  is  restored,  had  been  forgotten  and  many  other  ways  of  remit- 
ting sin  had  been  substituted  for  that  one  that  Christ  had  instituted. 
Especially  had  the  Church,  following  the  lead  of  St.  Jerome,  put  penance 
in  the  place  of  baptism,  and  men  were  required  to  seek  through  painful 
works  of  satisfaction — pilgrimages,  vows,  fastings — what  they  already 
had  in  this  misunderstood  and  neglected  sacrament.  The  efficacy  of 
baptism  was  never  lost,  unless  a  man,  in  despair,  should  be  unwilling  to 
return  to  salvation;  it  was  possible,  indeed,  to  wander  for  a  time  away 
from  the  sign,  but  the  sign  did  not  on  that  account  lose  its  power.  And 
yet  baptism  itself  justifies  no  one,  but  only  faith  in  that  word  of  promise 
to  which  the  baptism  is  added.^  C 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  follow  Luther  through  his  discussion 
of  the  other  alleged  sacraments,  which  he  declares  to  be  no  true  sacra- 
ments; it  has  been  the  purpose  to  mention  only  those  things  that  show 
his  advance  toward  reformation.  Let  us  look  back  over  the  way  and  note 
the  steps  in  his  progress.  He  had  left  behind  him  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  Popes  and  councils  to  interpret 
the  Scripture;  he  had  made  the  point  that  every  Christian  is  divinely 
taught,  and  that  the  duty  of  reforming  the  Church  belongs  to  every 
Christian;  and  yet  h^  held  that  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
sought  in  a  general  council  to  be  called  by  Christian  princes,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Christian  people.  He  had  given  up  the  doctrine 
€^  clerical  celibacy,  and  insisted  on  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  mar- 
riage of  priests;  he  asserted  the  right  to  differ  on  certain  speculative 
points  about  the  eucharist,  and  he  demanded  the  cup  for  the  laity.  His 
views  of  baptism  logically  excluded  the  sacrament  of  penance;  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  three  sacraments  that  he  was  willing  to  allow,  there  actually 
remained  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;  and  these  had  no  other  efficacy 
than  that  given  them  by  faith.  They  were  the  Gospel  in  symbol,  and 
their  special  value  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  declared  more  specif- 
ically and  impressively  what  the  preacher  declared  whenever  he  truly 
preached  the  Gospel.' 

These  two  treatises  were  speedily  followed  by  a  third,  cm  the  "  Freedom 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  twofold 
theos:  "A  Christian  man  is  the  most  free  lord  of  all,  and  subject  to 
none;  a  Christian  man  is  the  most  dutiful  servant  of  all,  and  subject  to 

*  BapUamus  neminem  jusHficat,  nee  tiUi  prodest;  sed  fidea  in  ver&iim  promisionis, 
eui  addiium  bapHamua, 

*Io  his  sermon  on  preparation  for  death  (1519)  Luther  says:  "In  the  sacra- 
ments, Christ,  the  Lord  your  God,  speaks  with  you,  through  the  priest.  You 
ought  not  to  feel  that  the  work  or  the  word  which  you  hear  is  man's.  For  God 
himself  promises  you  all  things  through  that  word,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
Christ.  And  he  wished  the  sacraments  to  be  pledges  of  his  fidelity/'  etc.  LOL, 
3:  466. 
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tmryooe."*  A  man  becomes  juatified,  free  and  «  true  Christun,  aqi 
Luther,  thiou^  the  word  of  God.  Tlie  aoul  can  do  without  entf- 
thing,  except  the  word  of  God,  without  which  naae  of  ibi  wUfbi  an  pro- 
vided for.  But,  having  the  word,  it  is  rich  and  wants  for  notidiig;  nnee 
that  is  the  word  of  life,  of  truth,  of  light,  of  peace,  of  justifieataaB,  of 
salvation,  of  joy,  of  liberty,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  of  grace,  of  iJory,  ud 
of  every  good  thing.  As  the  soul  needs  the  word  alone  far  life  and  jnsll- 
fioatioD,  so  it  is  justified  by  faith  alone  and  not  by  any  mAa.  By  no 
outward  work  or  labor  can  the  inward  man  be  at  ^  justified,  made  &w 
and  saved.  A  right  faith  in  Christ  ia  an  inoompanUe  trwun^  and 
suffices  for  everything.  But  if  he  has  no  need  of  woika,  neither  has  he 
any  need  of  the  law — the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man.  This  is 
Cliriatian  liberty,  not  that  one  should  be  oardess  and  lead  a  bad  Bf^ 
but  that  no  one  should  need  the  law  or  wOTks  for  justification  and  salva- 
tion. Faith  unites  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  the  wif^  to  the  Imriiand,  so 
that  whatever  Christ  posseases  the  bdieving  soul  mi^  take  to  itsdf  and 
boast  of  as  its  own.  Wa  Idngly  and  priestly  dignitiee  an  thus  impaited 
and  communicated  to  every  believer— we  are  hangs  and  tho  fieest  of  aO 
men,  but  also  priests  forever,  worthy  to  appear  bef<ne  God,  to  pr^  tor 
others  and  to  teach  one  another  mutually  the  tlungB  ttiat  an  of  God. 

But  the  man  juBtified  and  made  free  by  faith  still  remains  in  this  mor- 
tal life  upon  earth ;  hence  he  cannot  take  his  ease,  but  must  do  good  woi^ 
out  of  disinterested  love  to  the  service  of  God.  Good  works  do  not  make 
a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  does  good  works.  We  do  not  then  rcgect 
good  works;  nay,  we  embrace  them  and  teach  them  in  the  highest  degree. 
Though  the  justified  man  is  free  from  all  good  wo^,  yet  he  ougjit  to 
empty  himself  of  this  liberty,  take  on  himself  the  form  of  a  servaiit, 
be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  serve,  help  and  in  every  way  act  towaid 
his  neighbor,  as  he  sees  that  God  through  Christ  has  acted  and  is  acting 
toward  him.  I  will  therefore  give  myself,  as  a  sort  of  Christ,  to  my 
neighbor,  as  Christ  has  g^ven  himself  to  me.  A  Christian  man  does  not 
live  in  himself,  but  in  Christ  and  bis  neighbor,  else  he  is  no  Christian: 
in  Christ  by  faith,  in  his  neighbor  by  love. 

Many,  says  Luther  in  conclusion,  when  they  hear  of  this  liberty  of 
faith,  turn  it  into  an  occasion  of  license — tbey  show  thonselvee  free  men 
and  CliriBtianB  only  by  contempt  and  reprehensioQ  of  ceremonies,  of 
traditions,  of  human  laws;  as  if  they  were  Christians  merely  because  they 
eat  flesh  when  others  fast.    The  Christian  must  walk  in  the  middle 

<  It  IB  cborsoteriiitia  of  Luther  that  he  appeals,  for  proof  of  tite  tntth  of  tUa 
paradox,  not  to  Jeeus,  who  first  taught  it.  but  to  Paul.  1  Cot.  9:  19;  Rom.  13:  8> 
He  quotea  profusely  from  the  Scripturea  throu^out  the  disouniOD,  bat  of  dxty- 
five  direct  oittttions,  only  twelve  are  from  the  OoapelB,  while  forty-two  an  trom 
the  Pauline  epiotlee  an  j  Hebrews,  and  eleven  are  from  th«  Old  Testamcot. 
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path.    We  do  not  contemn  ceremonies,  but  contenm  the  belief  in  works. 

In  this  treatise/  which  has  been  scrupulously  summarized  in  his  very 
words,  Luther  for  the  first  time  set  forth  distinctly,  in  a  writing  for  popular 
instruction^  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  formal  and  the 
material  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  formal  principle  is  the  office 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  religion  and  the  means  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  wrought.  The  material  principle  is 
the  justification  of  the  believer  through  faith  in  the  promises  of  God, 
grounded  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  not  through  his  own  good  works. 
It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  formal  principle  was  an  aiterthought 
on  Luther's  part:  that  he  began  his  work  as  a  reformer  with  assertion 
of  the  material  principle,  justification  by  faith,  and  was  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  the  formal  principle  in  the  coiu^e  of  his  debate  with  Eck 
at  Leipzig,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  justify  his  teachings  from 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  facts.  The  explicit  statement  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  is  found  as  early  as  the  reply  to  Prierias,^  and  the  principle 
is  certainly  implicit,  though  not  formally  asserted,  in  the  Theses. 

Of  all  the  writings  that  the  Reformation  produced,  there  is  none  that 
shows  deeper  penetration  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  than  this  treatise 
on  Christian  liberty — ^none  that  is  more  tender,  spiritual,  edifying. 
It  shows  us  a  side  of  Luther's  character  that  we  shall  too  seldom  see  as 
we  pursue  our  theme,  and  that  we  shall  therefore  do  well  frequently  to 
recall.  At  his  best,  by  virtue  of  his  mystical  tendency,  he  was  capable  of 
understanding  the  profoundest,  the  loftiest,  the  subtlest  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  Paul,  and  of  setting  them  forth  with  a  simplicity,  clearness,  em- 
phasis and  raciness  that  no  other  writer  of  his  generation  ever  approached. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  far  more  influenced  by  Paul  than  by  Jesus,  but 
in  this  case  that  fact  is  without  significance,  for  in  this  case  Jesus  and  Paul 
are  at  one.  As  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  Hterature  surpasses  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  imperishable  treasiu*e8  of  our  faith. 

These  three  treatises  have  been  called  by  some  '^Luther's  three  classics," 
by  others  the  "primary  works"  of  the  Reformation.  They  are  the  most 
important  of  all  his  writings,  and  set  forth  principles  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  departed,  save  in  minor  details.  They  were  written  before  he 
had  formally  broken  with  the  Papacy  and  before  he  had  become 
the  recognized  leader  of  a  sect  or  party.  They  therefore  indicate 
the  trend  of  his  freely  developing  thoughts,   and  what  he  taught 

1  V<m  der  Preiheii  einea  Chriatenmenachen,  Walch,  19:  986  teq,;  LDS,  27: 
173  aeq.;  LOL,  4:  206  «e9.  Luther's  letter  to  the  Pope,  De  Wette,  1:  497.  English 
▼eraioD  of  both,  Waee  and  Bucheim,  95-137. 

t  It  ifl  the  second  of  his  fundamerUa,    LOL,  2:  7. 
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in  them  became,  with  no  matvial  aHvatko  or  AddMatai,  a  oonstitueBt 
part  of  devdoped  Protestantism.  If  then  is  any  exoBption  to  this  smcp- 
ing  statement,  H  is  in  relation  to  Luthtn^s  later  ideu  regstding  fsith  and 
the  sacraments.  It  happened  with  him  as  it  often  h^ipfms  with  rrform- 
ers:  he  early  saw  many  thin^  cleariy  in(themBelT«B,  but  he  did  not  at 
first  see  clearly  their  relations  to  other  thin^;  so  that  he  was  in  tbe  end 
compelled  to  modify  and  reshape  his  new  convictions,  to  make  them  fit 
parts  of  the  old  system  that  he  retained.  In  some  cases  he  did  not  see 
the  whole  truth;  in  other  cases  he  saw  the  truth,  but  painfully  realised 
that  he  was  forced  to  do,  not  what  was  ideally  best,  but  what  wsa  only 
beat  in  the  drcunistancee.  In  judging  him  at  this  distaooe,  and  witJi 
fuller  Ught,  we  have  need  of  caution  and  chari^:  we  see  the  troth  more 
clearly  than  be  saw  it,  but  his  difficulties  we  see  dimly,  or  not  at  aU. 

These  earlier  writings  of  Luther,  with  their  fervid  eloquence,  came  from 
a  brdn  and  conscience  fiied  by  an  elemental  passion  f<»  truth  and  hberty 
of  the  spirit.  He  had  yet  to  learn  his  trade  as  pisctioal  reformer.  We 
ahall  find  a  great  contrast,  in  some  respects,  between  these  writings  and 
those  of  his  later  yeais,  when  experience  had  tau|^t  him  wisdom,  or  at 
least  caution.  In  his  grst  assault  on  Rome,  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
pure  spirituality,  and  the  inner  uplift  thus  given  to  men,  Luther  began  a 
work  that  promised  to  revolutionize  the  world.  In  liis  practical  embodi- 
ment of  his  ideas  in  rellgjous  institutions  he  was  led  by  the  iirceistible 
logic  of  events  and  necessity  to  a  championship  of  authority  and  of  the 
letter,  that  brought  Protestantism  again  under  the  dominicm  of  the  very 
way  of  thinking  from  wtuch  it  had  sought  emancipation.  But  for  the 
present  nothing  of  this  appears.  Luther  stands  in  the  year  1520  as  tbe 
rebel  against  all  outward  authority  in  reli^on,  the  asserter  of  the  utmost 
liberty  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  thin^  of  the  spirit,  the  advocate 
of  the  original  principles  of  the  Christian  evangel.  Most  of  the  jne- 
Lutheran  demands  for  reform  were  like  the  first  step  of  his  own ;  a  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  certain  abuses.  But  there  were  a  few  who  saw 
deeper,  and  knew  that  the  real  ground  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Chureh 
was  its  perversion  of  the  simple  primitive  Gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  into  the  complicated  system  of  sacramental  grace  and  priestly 
hierarchy  known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  who  knew,  thrafr- 
fore,  that  the  only  reform  capable  of  truly  reforming  anything  was 
a  return  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  This  was  now 
becoming  clear  to  Luther,  and  as  it  became  clear  to  him  he  was  pro- 
cl^ming  it  to  all  Germany — indeed,  to  all  Europe.  But  would  he  be 
any  more  successful  m  realiEing  this  ideal  than  those  who  had  preceded 
him?  This  was  a  question  that  only  time  could  answer. 
While  he  was  taking  his  position  of  decided  opposition  to  Rome,  the 
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pa:)al  court  had  already  decided  its  course  toward  Luther.  The  "Ad- 
dress to  the  German  Nobility"  was  published  in  June;  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month,  the  decree  of  excommunication  was  passed  in  Consistory. 
This  result  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  influence  of  Eck  and  Cajetan. 
It  must  have  come;  it  could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed,  certainly 
not  after  the  publication  of  the  "Address,"  which  was  no  uncertain 
declaration  of  war;  but  it  was  due  to  the  representations  of  Eck  and  Caje- 
tan that  it  came  when  it  did.  They  saw  clearly,  and  made  the  papal 
court  see,  that  further  delay  was  useless — ^the  Pope  must  crush  Luther  or 
confess  that  he  was  himself  in  the  wrong.  Leo  was  pushed  on  by  that 
calm,  resistless  sequence  of  events  which  we  call  the  logic  of  consequences; 
he  had  gone  so  far  that  he  must  go  farther.  He  is  represented  as  repent- 
ing that  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair,  that  he  had  not 
left  the  monks  to  fight  out  their  own  battles  and  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes; especially  did  he  repent  that  he  had  issued  the  Brief  on  indulgences.^ 
His  repentance  came  too  late.  It  was  not  cautious  men,  fearing  to  ad- 
vance, but  excited  partisans  who  impatiently  blamed  his  hesitation, 
that  were  uttering  the  voice  of  destiny.  Nothing  was  clearer  than  that 
the  bull  ought  to  be  issued  at  once,  but  whether  it  would  be  any  remedy 
for  the  evils  threatening  was  an  entirely  different  thing.  At  length 
the  draft  prepared  by  Cardinal  Retro  Acolti  was  accepted  and  pub- 
lished.' 

Considerable  pains  were  taken  with  the  composition  of  this  document, 
not  only  to  set  forth  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  condemnation  of 
Luther,  but  to  give  it  a  strong  flavor  of  Scripture  as  well  as  to  make  it  a 
good  specimen  of  what  was  reckoned  elegant  latinity  by  the  Italian 
Humanists.  The  exordium,  in  particular,  was  much  admired  in  papal 
circles  as  a  fine  example  of  sacred  eloquence.  It  began  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Psalm  74:22  (from  the  Vulgate,  of  course),  ''Arise  0  Lord,  and 
judge  thy  cause;  be  mindful  of  thy  reproaches,  with  which  the  foolish 
reproach  thee  daily, "  and  proceeded  with  a  like  invocation  of  Peter,  Paul 
and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  saints.  The  Pope  then  tells  how  he 
has  been  distressed  by  the  teachers  of  false  doctrines,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, for  which  country  he  and  his  predecessors  had  always  entertained 
the  highest  affection,  and  cites  forty-one  propositions  from  the  writings 

^  "Leo  repented  himself  of  whatsoever  he  had  done  in  these  ocourrenoes,  and 
most  of  all  of  the  Bull  of  indulgences  sent  into  Germany,  thinking  it  would  have 
been  better  to  let  the  Friars  dispute  among  themselves,  and  to  keep  himself  neutral 
mod  reverenced  by  both  parties,  than  by  declaring  himself  for  one  to  constrain 
the  other  to  alienate  themselves  from  him.'*     Sarpi,  p.  9. 

*  The  original  text  of  the  bull  Exaurge  Domini,  is  printed  in  LOL,  2:  259.  Ger- 
destus,  Hittoria  ReformatUmis,  Monumenta,  1:  129  aeq.;  Raynaldus,  12:  289  at^q,; 
Scbaff,  6:  233  seq,  A  Qennan  version  by  Hutten  with  notes  and  postscript, 
is  in  Walch,  15:  1427  teg.;  and  an  English  version  may  be  found  in  Jacobs, 
Appendix. 
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of  Luther,  prohibiting  any  and  all  to  teadi  or  detaid  then,  m  "Iwntioil 
or  Bcaadalous  or  false  or  oSenarve  to  puna  ean  or  aeduBtiro  to  snqiiB 
minds  and  opposed  to  Catholie  truth."  Lather's  booka^  m  j""***"*^ 
these  erron,  are  condanned,  the  fohhful  are  fortdddea  to  read  thna, 
and  they  are  to  be  publicly  burned.  Hie  Pope  imoimta  Ui  i^wrtal 
attempts  to  recall  Luther  from  his  erroTB,  and  edurta  him  and  hia  fdbnraa 
yet  to  repoit  and  return  to  the  bosom  Ot  the  CSmreh,  gnnting  than  giiij 
days  to  recant — failing  wiiich,  they  are  to  be  condeomed  as  hetetia  and 
huided  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  punjehment.  All  eodeaiHtii%  es- 
pecially those  in  Germany,  are  commanded  to  annoimce  these  oenaatea 
in  the  churches,  on  pain  of  themselves  incuiring  Hke  penalty;  and  aB 
vho  should  hinder  the  publication  of  the  bull  dwold  be  qwo/oeto  anxia- 
municate.  Cot»ea  of  the  bull  should  be  pasted  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathfr- 
drals  of  Brandenburg,  Meiaseo  and  Meraebur^  that  Luther  and  hia  fol- 
lowers might  not  plead  ignoranoe. 

The  bull  had  been  expected  by  all,  wished  for  by  some  and  disaded  hf 
many.  There  had  been  extravagant  notions  of  iriiat  wodd  be  the  effest 
(rf  it,  and  in  Catholic  circles  there  was  general  dJaaigKantanent  st  ha 
^ect.  Luther  had  begun  his  work  as  reformer  with  no  ides  of  leaving 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  his  own  Church.  He 
did  not  leave  the  Church — he  was  thrust  out.  landing  bimsdf  in  this 
plight,  his  teaching  rejected,  himself  under  the  ban,  he  could  do  one  of 
two  things:  abandon  aU  that  he  had  hdd  to  be  truth  and  abjectly  sue  fer 
pardon  and  restoration,  with  a  promise  to  remain  forevn  alent,  or  accept 
the  situation,  and  proceed  to  live  his  life  and  do  his  Tnnk.  Of  oooise  he 
chose  the  latter.  The  former  course  would  have  been  too  faaae  and  pusit 
lanimous  for  even  Erasmus.  And  so,  instead  of  cloong  the  contzovengr 
and  restoring  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  the  bull  proved  to  be 
the  needful  condition  tor  the  further  development  of  the  lAthenn 
revolt.  The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  was  to  make  it  oertam  that  the 
contest  must  go  on.  Luther  was  already  committed;  there  was  no  po^ 
sibility  of  honorable  or  safe  retreat  for  him;  and  the  bull  committed  the 
Pope  in  the  same  way.  Before  there  was  controvert,  there  most  no* 
be  collision. 

Before  the  actual  experimmt,  no  one  could  tell  how  much  danger 
Luther  would  be  in  from  hia  condetnoBtion  by  the  papal  court.  It  had 
been  little  more  than  twenty  years  smce  Savonarola  had  been  excom- 
municated by  Alexander  VI,  and  the  end  of  that  conflict  was  that  the 
reformer  was  burned.  It  mi^t  have  been  inferred  that  a  similar  fote 
awaited  the  excommunicated  Luther,  and  there  was  at  least  enou^ 
uncert^ty  in  the  case  to  cause  him  and  his  friends  grave  anxtet?. 
Neither  his  friends  nor  iiis  enemies  were  then  in  a  condition  to  icalin 
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how  different  the  conditions  were  in  Germany  from  those  in  Florence  when 
the  bold  preacher  went  down  in  hie  contest  with  the  Papacy,  nor  cou)d 
they  tell  how  far  Europe  had  advanced  in  ita  movement  away  from 
medieval  conceptions.  A  bull  of  excommunication  had  once  been 
final,  about  as  at»olute  and  compelling  as  an  imperial  edict  of  Augustua 
or  'nberias.  But  it  was  now  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  time  of  tsuch 
absolute  supremacy  had  passed.  The  change  had  been  brought  about 
t^  the  gradual  working  of  unnoticed  or  unconsidered  causes. 

In  tiM  first  place,  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  themselves  had  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  The  reverence  and  obedience  given  them  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  Church  a  Pope  spoke 
for  Chiist  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  speaking,  he 
must  speak  wisely  and  justly.  Condemnation  carried  with  it  the  loas 
of  s{nritual  privileges  on  earth  and  exclusion  from  heaven  hereafter; 
it  touched  all  that  was  dearest  m  the  life  and  hopes  of  man;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  awfulnesa  it  ought  to  be  reluctantly  and  carefully  spoken. 
To  condemn  thoughtlessly  or  from  prejudice,  or  to  accomplish  political 
or  personal  orparty  ends,  was  cruelty  and  outrage — it  was  to  use  the  power 
of  the  highest  and  holiest  in  the  interests  of  Injustice  and  oppreaaion. 
This  was  what  the  Popes  had  not  infrequently  done,  and  every  unjust 
bull  of  ezconmiunication  was  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  men  agfunst 
the  Popes  and  the  Papacy.  Some  thought  that  Savonarola  had  died 
latfaer  for  his  fidelity  to  truth  than  for  heresy,  and  it  was  banning  to  be 
believed  that  Hub  and  Jerome  of  Prag,  notwithstanding  their  condemna- 
tion by  Pope  and  council,  were  very  good,  sincere  ChriBtiane.  Even  if 
tJiey  had  taught  errors,  they  were  not  errors  worthy  of  death,  and  when 
Popes  used  their  power  for  the  destruction  of  good  men,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  about  it. 

But  even  if  the  Popes  had  always  acted  with  due  consideration  and 
from  the  hohest  of  motives,  they  could  not  have  maintained  their  power. 
They  bad  been  lifted  up  to  their  place  of  eminence  by  the  working  of 
gmeral  causes,  and  they  were  being  lowered  by  the  working  of  forces 
mdependent  of  and  outside  themselves.  Christian  Europe  had  long 
been  compelled  to  act  as  a  unit.  It  had  to  maintain  a  death  struggle 
with  the  enemies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  barbarism  and  heathenism 
on  the  North  and  East,  and  Mohammedanism  in  the  East  and  South. 
There  were  only  two  great  parties,  Christian  and  infidel.  Christendom 
was  held  together  by  a  common  danger  no  less  than  by  a  common  f^th. 
There  had  been  local  and  national  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  but  they 
were  held  in  abeyance  by  the  fear  of  enemies  from  without.  The  one 
great  pressing  necessity  among  Christian  peoples  was  unity.  There 
was  one  civil  head,  the  Emperor,  and  one  head  of  the  Church,  the  Pope; 
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but  the  especial  representative  of  Christiaa  vnity  ma  the  P(q».  Whn 
Christendom  became  powerful  and  its  anemka  on  aO  skks  van  dianged  to 
friends  or  ceased  to  be  ao  greatly  feared,  the  outside  preenire  nlazed,  the 
neceefuty  for  unity  waa  diminished,  and  room  wsa  made  for  the  growth 
of  national  interests  and  a  national  siririt.  As  unity  was  no  longn  the 
principal  interest,  the  Pope  lost  something  of  his  importBtioe;  and  the 
loss  was  greater  and  more  marked  when,  f romany  cause,  the  Pope bvmed 
one  nation  against  anotiier.  From  1309  to  1377,  the  pKptey  bdd  its 
seat  at  Avignon  and  was  under  the  domination  d  Franoe.  Duiing  part 
of  that  time  England  and  France  were  at  war  with  each  otiter;  Tin^tnd 
could  not  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  a  Pope  oontroUed  by  the  enemy. 
From  1378  to  1409  there  were  two  Popes,  one  at  Avigixm  and  the  other 
at  Rome.  The  nations  in  sympatiiy  with  France  obeyed  tiie  Ftaieh 
Pope,  those  opposed  to  EYance  aided  with  the  Pope  at- Rome.  Tba 
division  was  according  to  national  affinities;  and  this  asserticii  of  rational 
spirit,  occasoned  by  temporary  conditions,  was  pn^betio.  It  waa  an 
intimation  that,  when  conditions  d  antagonism  should  be  permasent, 
there  would  be  a  permanent  weakening,  and  at  last  the  utter  exhaustion, 
of  the  conception  of  one  holy  ChiistJan  Emiure,  in  sfdritual  sabjection 
to  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.  As  time  went  on,  the  oeeesnty  for 
unit^  became  progressively  lost,  and  the  oatjonal  sfHrit  iux)greeBvely 
stronger — it  came  to  be  universal;  it  took  possession  even  of  the  Papacy, 
which  aspired  to  be  a  secular  power.  The  Pope  was  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  also  an  Italian  priince;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  waa 
whether  men  could  be  in  subjection  to  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  at  the  same  time  make  war  upon  him  as  a  national  ruler. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  growth  in  Europe  of  the  secular  siurit  in 
'Opposition  to  the  eccledastical,  and  of  the  great  consequences  following 
it.  The  conditions  for  the  growth  of  that  spirit  have  been  indicated 
above.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  Oliio  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  such  a  spirit  would  have  been  unnatural  and  ruinous — it  would 
have  made  the  Europe  and  the  civilizaUon  of  to-day  impossible.  Divided 
and  mutually  hostile  Christian  States  would  have  be^  an  easy  pr^  to 
fierce  Moslems  and  fiercer  Hui^rians.  But  in  the  banning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  nations  might  indulge  thdr  national  jealousies  and 
yet  survive.  Accordingly,  there  was  then  a  bitter  nationiJ  rivaby;  the 
national  spirit  was  intense.  It  was  strong  in  England  and  in  liVance, 
but  strongest  in  the  peoples  that  were  brought  into  close  relations  by 
their  connection  with  the  Empire.  The  pride  of  blood,  the  desire  for 
local  self-government,  especially  resented  any  domination  from  without. 
The  Italians  hated  the  Germans,  the  Germans  hated  the  Italians;  and 
both  hated  the  Spaniards,  the  great,  aggressive,  conquering  people  of  the 
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time. '  The  cultured  Italians,  shining  in  the  light  of  the  Renaissance, 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  **  stupid,  drunken  Germans. ''  The  Germans 
retaliated  with  ''lying,  avaricious,  extortionate  Italians '';  with  all  people 
it  was  the  ''cold,  proud,  domineering  Spaniard. ''  In  the  midst  of  such 
pronounced  race  jealousies,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  Pope, 
however  prudent  and  impartial,  to  conmiand  the  confidence  of  all; 
national  prejudices  were  stronger  than  ecclesiastical  allegiance.  These 
prejudices  the  national  spirit  and  antagonism  had  rapidly  developed  since 
the  days  of  Savonarola,  and  they  were  never  stronger  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy. 

A  strong  national  spirit  was  but  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  times. 
The  widespread  revolt  against  the  reign  of  authority  was  another;  this 
weakened  the  force  of  all  established  institutions.  The  right  of  men  to 
think  for  themselves  was  emphasized,  and  had  been  pushed  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  the  questioning  of  the  foundations  of  Christianity  itself.  Every- 
thing must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  reason;  the  sanction  of  custom 
counted  but  little;  was  the  custom  itself  well-grounded?  Men  asked, 
Does  the  Pope  have  authority  to  issue  any  bull  of  excommunication? 
And,  if  he  has,  was  this  particular  bull  rightly  issued?  There  was  no 
clear  answer  to  the  first  question,  and  the  second  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  There  was  no  tribunal  universally  recognized  to 
g^ve  that  judgment:  some  looked  to  the  papal  court,  some  to  a  general 
council,  some  would  submit  to  neither.  As,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
things,  a  papal  bull  must  submit  itself  to  questioning,  its  execution  was 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  course. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  as  it  appears  to  us  looking  back  upon  it;  at 
the  time  it  did  not  seem  so  plain.  First  of  all,  Luther  himself  could  not 
be  certain  as  to  what  fate  awaited  him,  or  what  course  it  might  be  best 
for  him  to  pursue.  Some  thought  that  he  might  temporize,  seek  a  sus- 
pension of  the  sentence,  possibly  a  withdrawal.  Charles  von  Miltitz 
came  forth  again  as  conciliator  and  peacemaker.  In  his  previous  nego- 
tiations he  had  not  been  conspicuously  successful;  his  efforts  had,  at  best, 
only  postponed  the  catastrophe,  and  this  chiefly  by  favoring  circum- 
atances;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  be  discouraged  by 
failure  or  difficulties.  When  everyone  else  saw  that  he  was  accomplish- 
ing little,  he  thought  that  the  whole  matter  was  about  to  be  adjusted — 
he  was  a  diplomatist,  and  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  diplomacy? 
Even  he  saw  that  the  case  had  been  complicated  and  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  bull  of  exconmiunication,  but  he  did  not  despair.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  abundant  or  varied  resources:  he  would  try  the  same  plans 
that  he  had  already  tried — ^that  is,  he  would  induce  Luther  to  write 
another  letter  to  the  Pope.    The  new  thing  that  Luther  was  to  say  was^ 
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that  he  had  never  said  or  done  anything  agaiiut  Leo  pemonal^;  and  ha 
was  to  repeat  the  promiae  that  he  wotild  be  ahnt,  if  the  othv  ride  me 
olent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Elector  f^ederiok  was  to  aeoond  the  mne- 
ment,  by  thanking  the  Pope  for  the  golden  rose  and  otherwise  shofwing 
good  wiU.  The  meeting  between  Miltiti  and  lAitber  took  place  at  lidi- 
tenberg,  and  the  plan  was  agreed  upcm  on  October  11th.  Lntbo-  bad 
already  seen  the  bull,  but  that  the  letter  migjit  not  aeem  to  have  been 
forced  from  bim  by  the  Pope's  action,  it  was  dated  B^tcmber  fltlt, 
Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  that  he  had  no  difficult  in  H^ing  what  Afiltita 
asked  him  to  say,  because  it  was  true;  he  would  write  wiOxNit  dday. 
If,  said  tte,  it  shall  turn  out  as  we  hope,  well;  if  othenrias,  it  will  still 
be  well.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  interpret  Luther's  delibenta  and 
confidentially  expressed  opinions  in  this  matter.  It  may  help  to  nmcoi- 
ber  that  it  was  an  age  of  diplomacy,  and  that  diplomaer  meant  deoep< 
tion.  As  men  used  deception  so  habitually  in  dealing  with  their  i«-"i<n 
they  easily  used  it  m  deaUng  with  friends,  or  even  irith  thtansdvei. 
To  antedate  a  letter  for  a  purpose  was  at  least  diplcmatie;  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  Pope  that  he  would  understand  in  one  way  and  Luther 
in  another  was  also  diplomatic.  So  far  as  this  piece  of  diplomacy  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  creditable  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  morals 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  was  not  merely  discreditable,  it  was 
ridiculous:  there  was  the  willingness  to  decdve,  but  not  the  ability. 
But  wtuitever  Luther  in  !us  simpUcity  might  have  been  willing  to  do, 
there  was  no  deception  or  ambiguity  in  what  he  actually  did.* 

He  wrote,  in  all,  three  letters  to  the  Pope :  two  of  these  we  have  abtmdj 
considered,  and  in  both  he  was  sufficiently  humble;  indeed,  to  us  who 
have  never  known  the  awe-inspiring  influence  of  high  rank  and  office, 
he  appears  almost  abject  in  his  self-abasement  and  humiliation.  Tbe 
third  letter  is  of  a  different  sort.  It  is  a  very  resnarkable  letter;  every- 
thing about  it  is  noteworthy.  The  salutation  makes  us  pause:  "Martin 
Luther  to  Leo  X,  bishop  of  Rome,  sends  greeting  is  Jesus  Christ." 
Among  the  monsters  of  the  age  with  whom  he  had  been  m^Vmg  vnr 
he  had  been  forced  to  think  of  Leo,  because  the  notion  had  gottoi  abroad 
that  he  was  making  war  upon  the  Pope  personally.  He  had  indeed 
been  compeUed  to  appeal  from  him  to  a  general  council,  but  he  had 
never  been  so  far  alienated  from  the  Pope  himself  as  not  to  be  aUe  to 
pray  God's  blessing  upon  him.  He  could  almost  despise  and  triumph 
over  hia  enemies  who  strove  to  frighten  him  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Pope's  name.  He  was  not  prompted  by  fear  to  write;  he  sought  to 
free  himself  from  the  unjust  cha^e  of  attacking  the  Pope  m  pereon. 
&o  far  from  this  being  true,  he  had  never  spoken  of  the  Pope  except  in 

<  De  Wctu,  1:407  «*q.;  Waoe  and  Buobdm,  96  Mg. 
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the  highest  tenns.  He  bad  called  him  Daniel  in  Babylon.  He  was 
not  such  a  eimpletoo  as  to  attack  a  man  whom  everybody  was  praising — 
nay,  he  did  not  even  abuse  those  whom  everyone  was  abusing;  he  was 
80  conscious  of  his  own  sin  that  he  could  not  cast  the  first  stone.  It  was 
not  the  morals  of  mea  that  concerned  him,  but  their  impious  and  hurt- 
ful doctrines  that  he  spoke  against.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  could  not  change.  He  justified  tus 
sharpness:  of  what  use  is  salt  if  it  does  not  smart,  or  of  the  sword  if 
it  does  not  cut7    Cursed  be  he  who  does  the  Lord's  work  slightly. 

He  said  nothing  against  the  Pope's  private  character.  "But,"  Boid 
he,  "  that  See  of  youra,  which  is  called  the  Roman  Curia,  is  more  corrupt 
than  any  Babylon,  and  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  can  deny  it. "  He 
bad  detested  its  impiety  and  been  impatient  that  the  people  had  been 
deceived  by  the  false  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  Pope's  name  and 
of  the  Roman  Church.  He  knew  that  the  evils  of  Rome  were  too  great 
to  be  corrected  by  one  man;  he  did  not  attempt  to  reform  it,  but  only 
to  render  it  as  little  hurtful  as  possible.  It  grieved  him  that  the  Church 
"formerly  the  holiest  of  all  had  become  the  most  licentious  of  robbers, 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  of  heU."  In  the  universal  corruption, 
the  Pope  was  helpless.  He  was  like  a  lamb  among  wolves,  like  Daniel 
among  the  lions,  like  Eseldel  dwelling  among  the  scorpions;  what  could 
he,  one  alone,  do  among  these  monsters?  What  could  three  or  four 
learned  and  holy  Cardinals  do7  The  Roman  Curia  was  on  trial,  and 
the  wrath  of  God  was  coming  upon  it  to  the  end.  His  only  feeling 
toward  the  Pope  was  one  of  pity,  and  sorrow  that  he  should  be  Pope 
in  such  an  age;  he  was  worthy  of  better  times.  Men  boasted  of  the 
Pope's  glory,  which  was  no  glory  at  all.  He  wished  that  the  Pope  might  ' 
lay  it  aside  and  live  as  a  private  priest  on  his  ancestral  estate.  "For 
what,"  said  he,  "OLeo,  dost  thou  do  in  the  Curia,  except  that  the  more 
wicked  and  execrable  a  man  is,  the  more  he  uses  thy  name  for  destroy- 
mg  the  riches  and  souls  of  men;  for  multiplying  crime,  for  crustiing  out 
faith  and  truth,  and  opposing  the  whole  Church  of  God.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  whole  heavens  there  is  nothing  more  corrupt, 
pestilential  and  hateful  than  the  Roman  Curia?"  In  making  war  upon 
it  he  was  doing  the  Pope  service. 

And  yet,  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had  attacked  the  corruptions  of 
Rome;  he  had  not  thought  of  doing  so;  but  Satan  opened  his  eyes  and 
beheld  his  servant,  John  Eck,  the  great  adversary  of  Christ,  and  stirred 
him  up  to  drag  hitn  into  the  arena  and  force  upon  him  the  discusdon  of 
the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  blamed  Cajetan,  who  might 
have  stopped  the  controversy  and  did  not  do  it,  and  Eck  who  renewed 
it.    He  praised  Miltits,  whose  efforts  were  not  supported.    This  Mil- 
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Uti,  now  for  the  third  time,  was  making  on  effort  for  peace,  and  thoe- 
fore,  he  sud:  "I  come,  moet  bleaeed  father,  and  even  prosinte  b^  of 
you,  if  possible,  to  U7  your  hand  upon  your  flatteven,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  peace  which  they  pretend  to  seek,  and  restraia  than." 
He  could  not  recant;  that  would  add  to  the  confusion;  and  he  oonld  not 
consent  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  bound.  But  except  theee  two 
things,  lie  would  consent  to  anything  for  peace — ho  hated  strife. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Luther's  long,  bold,  eloquent  letta.  The 
spirit  is  indicated  by  this  summary,  but  we  are  not  yet  in  a  pomtkni 
to  feel  its  significance.  We  must  take  notice  more  pattioularly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  mmeHs  son  speaks  to  the  son  of  the  proudeat  house  in 
Italy — the  Augustinian  monk  to  the  head  of  the  Church  militant.  He 
calls  him  "the  moet  blessed  father  Leo,"  "excellent  Leo,"  "my  Uibsr 
Leo,"  "Leo,"  and,  descending  to  the  utmost  familiarity,  "my  dear 
Leo,"  u«ng  just  such  terms  as  he  might  have  used  in  addreenng  any 
bishop,  or  even  any  friend.  This  was  not  done  in  simple  ooarsenesa 
and  vulgarity;  it  was  done  with  a  purpose.  What  that  purpoaa  waa  Duy 
be  estimated  by  another  thing:  Luther  twice  quoted  in  his  letter  from 
St.  Bernard's  work  De  Consideratione,  addressed  to  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
These  two  things,  hie  mode  of  address  and  his  referring  to  St.  Bernard, 
taken  together,  indicate  his  conception  of  his  relation  to  the  Pope. 
It  was  a  position  of  substantial  equality;  each  was  the  leader  of  a  party; 
they  might  well  treat  on  equal  terms.  In  mentioning  St.  Bernard, 
he  could  not  forget  the  position  of  that  great  man,  as  the  teacher  and 
guide  of  Europe;  and  he  was  already  beginning  to  fed  that  what  Bernard 
was  in  the  twelfth  century  he  was  coming  to  be  in  the  sixteeith.  Ber- 
nard had  taken  upon  himself  to  instruct  Eugenius  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  his  great  office,  and  Eugenius  had  submitted  to  be  instructed. 
In  the  same  way,  Luther,  who  had  been  providentially  lift«d  into  a  place 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  might  not  deem  it  presumptuous  to  admon- 
ish the  reigning  Pope.  He  expressly  calls  himse^  the  imitator  of 
Bernard.' 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  Luther  hoped  to  accomplish  by  his  letter, 
we  have  to  remember  that  he  had  already  seen  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion. He  could  hardly  expect  to  induce  the  Pope  to  recall  the  bull. 
Still  less  could  he  hope  to  bring  the  Pope  over  to  his  side  and  engage  him 
in  the  work  of  overturning  the  papal  see.  Most  likely  he  intended  to 
do  what  he  himself  intimates — show  the  worid  that  the  contest  was  not 
with  the  Pope  as  a  man,  but  with  the  Pope  as  an  official,  and  in  particular 

'  "Parhapa  I  may  wem  impudeat  in  attetnpUiis  to  U»ab  ta  srskt  a  peraoD  by 
whom  lUl  ataould  ba  taught,  and  as  your  flBtt«c«n  boaat,  from  whom  the  tbronca 
of  judgea  raoeiTe  thdi  sentenoe;  but  I  imitata  9t.  Bernard  in  hii  book  'On  Con- 
Hderation,'  which  every  Pope  ought  to  know  by  heart." 
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with  the  Roman  Curia,  wliich  any  Pope  was  able  to  control  only  in 
part. 

This  letter  was  a  secret  and  unacknowledged  effect  of  the  bull;  it 
was  necessary  that  Luther  should  notice  it  in  some  public,  definite, 
positive  way.  It  had  reached  him  on  October  6th,  Eck  having  sent  it  to 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  accompanied  by  a  letter  dated  at  Leipzig, 
October  3rd;  it  was  not  convenient,  possible  or  safe  to  deliver  it  in  per- 
son. Eck  intimated  that  in  sending  it  he  was  performing  a  disagreeable 
and  unwilling  service,  and  yet  he  said,  "I  beg  and  beseech  you  by  our 
Saviour,  to  have  the  bull  so  executed  that  none  of  the  condemned  articles 
shall  be  publicly  held  or  taught  by  anyone  imder  the  authority  of  the 
university."  If  this  should  not  be  done,  all  privileges  granted  the  uni- 
versity by  the  papal  see  would  be  withdrawn.  Acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  his  conunission  he  had,  he  said,  extended  the  condenmation 
to  Carlstadt  and  Dolscius,  as  well  as  to  Martin.  The  whole  matter  was 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  university,  including  Luther  and  the 
other  condemned  persons.  It  was  decided  that  the  bull  was  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticated;  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Pope;  and  the  work  of  the  university  went  on  just  as  if  the  condenmation 
had  never  been  received.  Luther  himself  tried  one  of  his  old  tricks* 
he  professed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  forgery,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "the  new 
Eckish  bulls  and  lies."  Afterwards  (November  4th)  he  treated  it 
more  seriously  and  published  a  tract  "Against  the  Execrable  Bull  of 
Antichrist";  and  on  the  17th  of  November  he  renewed  his  appeal  to 
a  general  council.  He  appealed  from  the  Pope  as  "a  tyrannical  judge, 
lash  and  unjust;  as  an  enemy,  an  Antichrist,  an  adversary  and  oppressor 
of  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  as  a  despiser,  calumniator  and  blasphemer  of 
the  Holy  Christian  Church."  In  one  short  month  he  had  forgotten 
that  Leo  X  was  a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  an  Ezekiel  dwelling  among 
the  scorpions! 

Wittenberg  was  not  the  only  place  where  the  bull  met  with  little 
response.  Tliere  were  three  parties  in  Germany:  the  pronounced  Luth- 
erans, the  moderate  middle  party,  and  the  papists — the  "  Eckian  faction, " 
as  it  was  contemptuously  called.  The  bull  met  with  opposition,  neglect 
w  favor,  just  as  it  chanced  to  come  into  a  place  where  anyone  of  these 
parties  predominated;  and  in  the  whole  affair  there  was  room  for  the 
influence  of  certain  incidental  things,  that,  at  particular  jimctures, 
seem  to  take  a  kind  of  pleasiure  in  working  for  a  rising  and  against  a 
sinking  cause.  When  public  opinion  is  not  decided,  when  the  balances 
are  vibrating,  hesitating  and  doubtful  as  to  which  side  shall  go  up, 
these  oome  in,  as  if  in  pure  arbitrariness,  and  tilt  the  trembling  scale. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  trend  of  opinion:  it  was  toward 
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Luther  and  away  from  the  Pope;  but  in  the  caae  of  indiTidnak  and 
particular  plaoee  there  was  a  nice  balancing  of  incfinstiaa.  It  «h  in 
iteelf  a  matter  of  little  ugnificaoce  who  should  bring  tbe  boll  Into  Ger- 
many; ordinarily  it  would  make  no  differenoe;  but  at  that  pMticvIv 
time  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  Papacy  that  Bome  one  ebe  was  vat 
chosen  for  that  service.  Eck  was  unpopular;  he  had  made  enonies  by 
hifi  conduct  at  Leipsig  and  aft«rwarda,  and  those  iriio  hated  bim  mi^t 
eadly  hate  the  bull  for  his  sake.  His  poeitioB  wia  not  enviaUe;  he 
madeenemieefor  the  bulland the  bull  madeenemusforhha.  ^tntiien 
were  some  tlungB  about  the  bull  its^  that  fuiniahed  "w™***™  fgr  nit- 
idsm.  Some  thought  it  was  not  in  proper  form;  some  objected  to  tite 
literary  style  of  it;  the  sentenoee  were  too  long  aod  iaTotrcd;  In  one  *$m 
there  were  four  hundred  words  between  the  nominatJTB  lan  and  iti 
verbt  Some  objected  that  forty-one  of  Lather^  propoettkoa  won 
oondemoed  as  ha«tical,  scandalous,  offensive  to  heanr'a  ean,  eto.,  bat 
that  no  designation  had  been  made  of  the  class  to  irtuoh  may  one  pnp- 
oation  belonged.'  These  objections  had  nothing  wfaatsver  to  do 
with  tbe  main  question  as  to  whether  Luther  was  a  hetfltio  and  hie  cat> 
denmation  just;  they  were  trivial  and  captious,  but  iriien  men  an  doubt- 
ful whether  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  at  all,  they  are  ovemice  as  to  the 
manner  of  d(ung  it ;  and  so  littie  a  thing  as  the  ooustruotion  of  a  sentence 
in  the  papal  bull  made  for  Luther  and  against  the  Pope,  niese  little 
things  were  the  chaS  on  the  surface,  indicating  the  direction  of  tbe  tide. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  issuing  of  the  buD  was  by  no  mrann 
the  last  act  in  the  "tragedy."  Men  were  anxious,  excited,  indignant, 
expectant,  but  little  was  done.  Tbe  bull  was  published  with  difficult 
at  Leipzig,  where  Eck  thought  his  life  was  in  danger.  Even  at  IngoU 
stadt  its  publication  was  delayed;  at  Erfurt  the  studenta  tcoe  it  in  pwcM 
and  cast  the  fragments  in  the  tiver.'  Hutten  published  it  with  bitter 
oonunenta,  and  urged  violent  opposition  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  no 
one  had  attempted  to  arrest  Luther;  he  was  still  teaching,  ineaching, 
writing,  publishing,  as  vigorously  as  ever,  even  more  vigorous^.  What- 
ever notions  men  might  have  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  they  aaw 
that  without  popular  support  he  was  powerless.  A  little  while  before 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  Rome;  but  now  the  Pope  had  spoken;  he  had 
exhausted  his  resources;  nothing  more  was  expected  of  him;  men  tamed 
to  tbe  Emperor  and  the  States  of  Germany. 


"rkej 


These  oritidsDU  are  mentioiKd,  alone  ^th  other*  not  moitt  impovtant,  I 
'   under  the  year  1520. 

-   t.\ad  pun  about  it:  anoe  it  is  a  inlAta  (bulla}  M  ft  OoM. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DUT  or  WOBIfS 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  his  election  before  Charles  V  found  it 
oonveoient  to  visit  im  new  dominions.  He  was  to  meet  the  electors 
at  Aachen,  October  6,  1520,  and  be  crowned  king  of  Germany.  On  his 
very  Gist  appearance  in  Germany  he  had  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
something  of  his  character.  The  plague  was  raging  at  Aachen  and  the 
BSecton  suggested  that  some  other  place  should  be  substituted.  No; 
the  Golden  Bull  required  that  the  coronation  should  take  place  at 
Aachen,  and  the  law  must  be  obeyed.'  In  our  day  a  meeting  of  a 
Congress  of  the  Nations  could  assemble  at  precisely  the  hour  appointed; 
in  that  time  of  laborious  and  uncertain  travel  it  occasioned  no  remark 
and  produced  no  ill  feeling  that  the  meeting  appointed  for  the  6tb  did 
not  take  place  until  the  21st  of  the  month.  On  that  day  the  Electors 
reached  Aachen.  The  next  day  they  went  out  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
and  with  them  a  splendid  escort  of  sixteen  hundred  boisemen,  beddea 
archen  and  lancers.  The  Emperor  met  them  with  two  thousand  horse, 
"all  bravely  clothed."  The  whole  company,  increased  by  the  four 
hundred  horse  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  entered  the  city  after  nightfall.  It 
was  pronounced  the  finest  cavalcade  ever  seen  in  Gennany. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  splendid  and  imposing;  it  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  might  almost  be  described  as  a  long 
aet  of  worship.  When  the  Elmperor  was  seated  on  the  throne,  richly 
overlaid  with  gold,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
mass,  turned  to  him  and  asked  him  if  be  would  keep  the  Catholic  faith, 
defend  the  Church,  administer  justice  and  maintun  the  dignity  of  the 
Empire,  protect  widows  and  the  fatherless  and  other  distressed  persons, 
and  whether  he  would  give  due  honor  to  the  bishop  of  Rome?  The  last 
question  and  the  first  are  those  that  particularly  concern  us :  the  Emperor 
was  sworn  to  ^ve  due  honor  to  the  Pope  and  to  keep  the  Catholic  faith. 
There  was  given  him  a  sword,  a  ring  was  put  on  his  finger,  be  was  clothed 
with  imperial  veetmeots;  and  then  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne 
and  Trier  put  the  crown  on  his  head.    There  were  masses  and  prayers 

'  lie  people  of  A&chen  opposed  the  chBoxe  for  a  dilTerent  resaon ;  tbey  hod  made 
■Nat  prepsntions,  ftod  (hey  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  labor  and  the  opportunity 
tor  diq>lay.     Tba  feast  was  prepared,  the  wedding  must  go  on. 
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sad  nnudo  and  oongratulatiou;  and  the  omforing  at  knighUtood  bj 
the  Emperor,  and  feasting  and  wme.>  WbeD  all  the  *■«— """^  and 
feastings  were  ended,  the  Archbiahop  of  Mum  annoanead  tint  the 
Pope  confirmed  the  election  and  oommamded  that  hcnoeforth  C3>aika 
should  be  called  Emperor.  The  Eleotors  left  the  oity,  and  about 
November  1st  the  Emperor  sent  out  lettera  arniunooiiig  the  Diet  to 
meet  at  Worms  on  January  6th. 

There  were  present  at  the  coronation  two  repreaantativce  of  the  Pope. 
Of  these  Jerome  Aleander  was  the  more  impoitant,  as  to  him,  with  ^ek, 
had  been  committed  the  publication  and  execution  of  iba  buQ  of  exoom- 
munication  against  Luther.  The  Emperor  was  urged  to  execute  the 
bull  at  once,  but  there  was  a  difficulty:  the  Electw  of  Sanmy  would 
not  consent.  To  him  Aleander  therefore  addrened  lumadf.  He 
demanded  two  things:  that  the  Elector  should  have  Luther'a  boc^ 
burned,  and  either  execute  Luther  himself  or  send  him  a  ; 
Rome.  The  motive  urged  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ] 
and  all  the  Electoral  princes  of  the  Empire  to  see  the  Pope'a  bull  executed. 
In  this  Aleander  was  right;  such  was  the  law  of  the  Empire,  or  a  custom 
tantamount  to  law;  and  for  years  princes  had  acknowledged  that  duty. 
But  as  it  was  a  very  important  matter,  the  Elector  asked  for  time  to 
consider.  After  consideration  (November  4th)  he  answered  very  much 
as  he  had  recently  answered  the  Pope  through  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  very  much  as  he  had  answered  all  along.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  Pope  should  demand  such  a  service  of  him;  he  was  not  immindful  (tf 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors  (who  were  always  referred  to  aa  special  ddead- 
ers  of  the  Church)  and  be  would  do  his  duty  to  the  Empire  and  tb» 
Church.  He  mentioned  that  Eck  had  recently,  and  in  his  absence, 
given  trouble  to  Luther  and  other  honored  men  in  his  dominions;  that 
he  resented  very  much  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  his  bumnesa. 
As  to  what  Luther  had  done  since  the  bull  was  received,  he  was  con- 
veniently ignorant-^e  did  not  know.  He  ttdd  what  he  had  already 
done  in  the  case:  that  Luther  was  still  willmg  to  be  convinced;  tiiat  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  Emperor  or  to  any  magistrate  that  Luther's 
books  contained  heresy;  that  good  and  honored  men  thought  them  true 
and  useful.  He  wished  Luther  to  have  a  safe-conduct,  and  the  whole 
matter  to  be  debated  lovingly  and  quietly.  If  Luther  should  be  refuted 
by  Scripture  and  solid  argument,  be  would  not  countenance  him.  In 
the  meantime  the  Pope  ought  not  to  require  anything  a[  him  that  he 
could  not  honorably  do.  He  would  not  command  Luther's  books  to 
be  burned.' 

of  Charies  U  siven  by  SMdan,  p.  S7  wg. 
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In  this  whole  mattei  the  Elector  ignored  the  bull  of  excommuiuca- 
tion;  he  treated  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  as  if  it  were  of  no  force  or 
BignificaQoe;  he  required  Luttier  to  be  condemned  by  competent,  im- 
partial judges,  who  were  to  form  their  judgment  according  to  Scripture 
and  sound  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  Aleander  claimed  that  the  caae 
had  already  been  decided;  the  Pope  had  declared  Luther  a  heretic,  and  it 
waa  injurious  and  rebellious  to  question  the  justice  of  the  Pope's  decision. 
The  Emperor  was  rather  inclined  to  hold  with  the  Elector,  in  think- 
ing that  the  bull  was  not  final. 

The  Elector  did  not  need  anything  to  confirm  him  in  the  course  that 
he  had  from  the  first  pursued.  His  friendship  for  Luther  waa  already 
ranforoed  by  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  perelBtency  of  the  Pope  and 
the  impudence  of  some  of  his  party;  but  at  such  a  time  he  could  not  be 
Indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  learned  men.  Erasmus  ag^  came  to  Ms 
help.  When  the  Elector  wished  to  know  of  him  what  he  thought  of 
Luther's  case,  be  replied,  "Luther  has  committed  two  sins:  he  has 
touched  the  Pope's  crown  and  the  monks'  bellies.  ">  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  to  Spalatin  some  notes  expressing  a  more  serious  opinion.  He 
thought  the  source  of  the  trouble  was  hatred  of  learning  and  the  lust 
of  power.  The  bull  was  too  severe;  it  offended  all  good  men  and  was 
unworthy  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Those  who  had  written  against  Luther 
were  condemned  by  theologians  not  otherwise  favorable  to  Luther. 
Luther  seemed  to  all  fair-minded  men  to  seek  what  was  reasonable  when 
he  offered  to  dispute  publicly  and  to  submit  himself  to  impartial,  unsus- 
pected judges.  He  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  about  this  time  to  certain  high  officials,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
irtu)  had  aaked  his  opinion.  He,  too,  was  on  the  aide  of  the  Elector — he 
did  not  accept  the  bull  as  a  final  or  suitable  judgment  in  Luther's  case. 

In  the  podtion  of  affairs,  the  Pope's  party  must  make  the  first  move. 
Luther's  friends  could  remain  quiet;  they  had  nothing  to  do;  they  could 
mit  until  Luther  had  been  fairly  tried,  or  for  a  general  council,  to 
which  Luther  had  a  second  time  appealed,*  and  which  many  of  both 
parties  felt  to  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  his  enemies  were  com- 
pelled to  act,  or  confess  themselves  defeated;  the  bull  required  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Accordingly,  the  Pope  insisted  on  action,  and  when 
Aleander  found  that  he  could  not  persuade  the  Elector  to  cany  out  the 
Pope's  wiahee,  he  undertook  to  have  it  done  himself.  The  universities 
of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  that  had  already  taken  part  in  the  controversy 
on  the  papal  aide,  gave  yet  further  proof  of  their  zeal  and  devotion  by 
committing  all  of  Luther's  books  to  the  flames.    The  Emperor  was  then 

*  £ulAcnM  peeeami  in  duabut,  ntmpt,  ^uod  letigit  eoronam  Ponlificit,  ei  ttntrt* 
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■t  Colt^ne.  At  Muat  abo  Luthiv'i  botfa  mn  boned.  Tben  wm 
no  arg&nised  oppaaticm  to  this  prooeetUng,  but  the  auihitiide  was  with 
Luther,  and  his  eaom  giuned  there  more  than  it  lost  br  thk  aetion  of 
the  authoritiea. 

What  was  done  at  Cologne  and  LoUTam  and  Bduni  aooarted  what 
n^ht  also  be  done  at  \nttenbng.  Luther  had  ahready  tan^  that 
the  humblest  Christian  had  as  much  ri^t  to  judge  the  Pt^  as  the 
Pope  had  to  judge  him.  It  followed  that  if  the  Pope  eoold  eoDdemn  hli 
writings,  he  might  also  condemn  the  Pope's,  and  tlie  vain  eapedisit  of 
burning  books — vaia  in  the  age  of  the  priatang-prese  -ini^t  bo  and 
by  one  party  as  well  as  by  the  other.  Early  tn  the  w*"""^  of  Moodaj, 
December  30th,  a  notice  was  posted  at  the  oninrnty: 

All  friends  of  evangelical  truth  are  invited  to  iBiiiiiliiii.  aboot 
nine  o'clock,  at  the  church  of  tlie  Hofy  Ooss,  iMyood  tlie  oi^  walL 
There,  according  to  andent,  apoatolie  uaaa^  the  ^pdle■  booki 
of  the  papal  oonstitutioiiB  and  Uie  aebotoBtie  ueology  ml  bo  bomed, 
maamuch  as  the  presumption  of  the  eneoiies  of  toe  Qoqiel  hu  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  d^ree  that  they  have  cast  the  godly,  evangelisBl 
books  of  Luther  into  the  fire.  Let  all  earnest  stodeota,  therrfon^ 
appear  at  the  spectacle;  for  it  is  now  the  time  when  Antiohiiat  must 
be  exposed. 

There  were  then  nearly  a  thousand  students  at  the  univenity,  and 
they,  together  with  many  townsmen,  turned  out  to  witness  the  promised 
spectacle.  Near  the  church  named  in  the  notice  was  an  open  square, 
and  during  the  recent  visitation  of  the  plague  it  had  bean  the  eoatem  to 
bum  there  infected  clothing  and  other  articles.  Here  a  pyre  waa  built. 
Luther,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  sohmnly  placed 
on  this  pyre  a  number  of  books,  including  the  Deeretals,  on  which  im- 
pudent forgeries  the  power  of  the  Papacy  bad  been  built  up,  and  the 
Canon  Law,  by  which  its  authority  was  chiefly  supported.  A  master 
of  arts  of  the  univeruty  came  forward  and  lighted  the  fire;  and  when 
the  pyre  was  well  ablaze  Luther  threw  into  the  flames  the  Pope's  bull, 
saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "Because  thou  dost  trouble  the  Ix^  one  of  the 
Lord,  may  eternal  fire  consume  thee. " 

In  a  book  that  many  who  read  these  words  have  doubtless  enjoyed, 
"The  Schdnbei^-Cotta  Family,"  after  an  account  of  this  scene,  it  is 
added:  "Not  a  word  broke  the  ulence,  until  the  last  crackle  of  tbeoe 
symbolical  flames  had  ceased,  and  then  gravely  but  joyfully  we  returned 
to  our  homes."  But  just  the  contrary  was  what  reaUy  happened. 
Those  who  have  seen  several  thousand  college  students  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  celebrating  a  football  victory,  can  unagine  pretty  well 
what  was  done.    Doctor  Luther  and  some  of  the  sober  eitisens  very 
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likely  returned  home  "gravely  but  joyfully,"  but  aa  soon  ae  their  backs 
were  turned  the  students  took  the  occasion  in  hand;  and  students  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  very  much  like  those  of  the  twentieth.  First, 
they  gathered  about  the  pyre  and  sang  dirges  and  danced  while  the 
books  were  being  consumed.  Then  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  was 
a  pity  to  have  only  one  bonfire,  where  material  was  so  abundant;  so 
they  scoured  the  city  for  books  written  by  Luther's  opponents  and  finally 
collected  a  wagonful.  These  they  brought  to  the  square,  where  they 
were  burned  with  all  the  fantastjc  exercises  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
students  could  suggest.  So  uproarious  were  the  demonstrations,  that 
on  the  following  day  vhea  he  delivered  his  university  lecture,  Luther 
felt  constrained  to  administer  a  public  rebuke.' 

For  to  him,  Mid  to  all  who  realized  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  this 
waa  no  frolic,  but  a  solemn  religious  ceremony,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  unmistakable  declaration  of  war  agunst  the  most  formidable  power 
then  in  existence.  It  was  an  announcement  to  the  world  that  the 
Reformation  could  not  be  stopped,  indeed,  that  it  must  go  much  farther. 
All  that  has  been  said,  and  all  that  remains  to  say,  about  some  of  the 
faults  of  Luther,  is  true — his  violence,  his  dogmatism,  bis  total  inability 
to  practice  self-restraint,  his  intolerance  of  any  opposition;  these  things 
may  be  read  on  every  page  of  his  writings  from  this  time  on,  and  there 
have  been  more  than  hint*  of  them  in  what  be  wrote  before  this  date. 
But  these  are  the  defects  of  hia  qualities;  a  lees  bold,  impetuous  and  self- 
oonSdent  nature  would  never  have  dared  to  withstand  the  apparently 
irresistible  power  of  Pope  and  Emperor.  A  man  of  soft  nature  would 
never  have  become  a  heretic  and  a  rebel.  We  can  pardon  a  great  many 
errora  in  the  man  who  had  the  courage  publicly  to  bum  the  Pope's  bull. 
And  at  no  hour  in  Luther's  life  does  he  appear  to  better  advantage, 
never  did  hia  courage  rise  higher,  never  did  he  more  unmistakably 
stand  forth  as  the  hero  of  the  German  nation,  than  on  the  day  when, 
by  this  significant  symbol,  single-handed,  he  defied  the  powers  that 
were  gathering  to  crush  him. 

It  was  a  great  day  at  Wittenberg — greater  than  the  actors  thought. 
If  he  had  failed,  what  Luther  did  that  day  would  have  seemed  ridiculous, 
the  merest  bravado.  But  be  was  not  to  ful.  By  a  kind  of  intuition 
he  even  then  understood  his  position  better  than  the  world  has  since 
understood  it;  be  felt  that  there  were  two  great  parties  in  the  world, 
the  heads  of  those  parties  Leo  X  and  Luther.  It  has  been  objected  that 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  "the  holy  one  of  the  Lord, "  and  his  friends  have 
answered  that  it  was  not  himself  but  Christ  to  whom  he  referred.    In 

'On  thobunuDgof  thebull, HeLOL, 5:  261  tag.  A  Oerman  veraloiiigiD  Waleh, 
15:  iai7.  Comnn  Lutber'a  tettar  to  SUupits.  JoDuaiy  14,  1621.  De  Wette.  1: 
541.    Hie  apot  » lunr  marked  by  a  lacge  oak  tree,  mimnuuled  by  an  iroD  mUing. 
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the  oae  case  malioe  failed  to  appnhfiod  the  wlude  truth,  and  in  the 
other  friendly  partJ&lity  has  bean  a  bad  intarpretar.'  We  m^y  bdien 
that  he  did  call  himself  "theholy  oneaf  the  Lord";aiidmhiBporitkB 
there  was  no  presumption  nor  amguioe  in  hia  n)  dang.  L0O  X  waa 
accepted  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  the  Viear  of  Jeans  C3uiat; 
why  ought  not  Luther,  who  supposed  hinwtf  to  be  standing  tt»  the 
truth,  speak  of  himself  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  a  servant  of  the  LotdT 
Believing  that  he  was  doing  the  Lord's  woifc,  he  migjkt  have  spoken 
thus  with  the  profoundest  humility. 

He  immediately*  declared  and  justified  wbM,i  he  liad  done.  If  any- 
one should  ask  why  he  did  it,  the  answer  was  that  it  waa  his  bcnmdeo 
duty,  as  a  baptised  Christian,  as  a  sworn  defender  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  d^y  preacher,  to  root  out  all  unohristian  dootrinea.  Bat  it 
is  instructive  to  notice  thatin  the  very  act  of  omtoining  one  pntonded 
infallible  authority,  Luther  sets  up  anotha.  He  tan^it  the  students 
the  next  day  that  unices  they  contended  a^unst  the  Pop^  they  eonU 
not  be  saved;  that  whoever  took  deHgfat  in  the  worrfup  of  popeij  wonld 
be  eternally  lost.*  So  invincible  is  the  tendency  among  rdigionB  ooutn^ 
versialists  to  hold  that  every  important  truth  (or  even  unimportant 
truth)  is  a  matter  of  eternal  life  or  death.  How  Luther  himself,  and 
Erasmus  with  him,  had  argued  earnestly  agiunst  the  fdly  and  injustioe 
of  looking  upon  every  error  as  heresy  I 

After  the  coronation  of  Charies  at  Aachen,  and  espeoially  after  the 
bumii^  of  the  Pope's  bull,  every  step  was  toward  Worms.  The  deei- 
fflon  of  the  Roman  Curia  had  not  settled  the  case  as  to  Luthor;  the  boQ 
was  slow  in  getting  itself  executed;  very  many  thought  it  were  better 
not  executed.  Men's  minds  were  not  at  rest — ^they  i^ished  for  some 
other  tribunal  to  which  the  case  might  be  referred;  in  the  absence  of  a 
General  CSouncil,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church,  they  thoa|}it  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  the  highest  authority  in  the  State.  But  if 
Luther  were  to  appear  before  the  Diet,  it  was  not  at  all  dear  what  the 
Diet  was  to  demand  of  him  or  to  do  with  him.  There  was  no  need  that 
Judgment  should  be  passed  upon  him;  the  Pope  had  already  condemned 
him.    It  was  not  even  necessary  that  the  Diet  should  order  his  exeou- 

■  Scb&ff.B:  248:  "The 'Holy  ODs'refan  to  Christ,  u  in  Mukl:  24;  Aeta  2:  S7; 
not  to  Luther,  as  ianoraaoe  tmd  malignity  have  interpreted  the  word.  LntlMT 
■poke  io  Latin:  Quia  tu  eonturbasH  Satuium  Domini,  ideogut  to  eotitmb»t  ioi^ 
atturntu."  The  reference  U  to  Joah.  7:  25.  Acoordins  to  Sohaff  lather  nteant 
that  the  Bull  bad  disturbed  the  Lord  in  disturbinf  Luther.  This  la  Indeed  im- 
plied, but  oaly  aa  he  who  touehee  one  of  the  Lord's  saints  touches  EQin.  By 
what  authority  does  SehaS  write  Satutum  instead  at  aatutumt 

>  And  also  later,  and  more  formally,  in  the  tract,  "Why  the  Books  of  the  Pop* 
and  his  Disdoles  were  bumed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  in  IaUd  and  Oennui. 
LOL,  5:  257  tat.  I'I>S,  24:  151;  Waleh.  15:  1619  Me.  The  rirator,  in  a  httet 
to  Chariea  V,  called  i(  a  voy  imprudent  aot 

•  LOL,  6:  263. 
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tion;  the  buli  made  it  the  duty  of  any  prince  to  do  that  without  any 
order.  He  might  be  required  to  retract  hia  teachiugs,  but  that  had 
already  been  done  by  the  bull.  If  the  Diet  should  undertake  to  hear 
his  cause,  that  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  Luther's  complaints  that  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard.  Both  parties  felt  that  for  the  Diet  to  do 
anything  was  a  reflection  on  the  Pope ;  and  yet  it  was  evidently  necessary 
for  the  Diet  to  do  something. 

The  Emperor,  too,  felt  the  difficulty.  He  was  a  politician  from  his 
youth,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  Pope,  even  from  the  first,  was  affected 
by  political  considerations;  but  apart  from  these  thinp,  there  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  hesitation  and  vacillation.  He  was  influenced  now 
by  one  party,  now  by  the  other;  or,  as  ia  most  likely,  now  by  hia  own 
independent  judgment,  and  now  by  what  seemed  to  be  required  of  him 
by  his  position  as  the  civil  head  of  the  Church.  On  November  28th, 
be  wrote  to  the  Elector  from  Oppenheim,  directing  him  to  bring  Luther 
to  Worms  "in  order  to  give  him  there  a  full  hearing  liefore  learned 
and  competent  persons,"  and  promising  that  no  harm  should  come  to 
him;  in  the  meantime,  the  Elector  was  to  require  Luther  to  write  noth- 
ing agunst  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  was  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Elector,  but  between  the  time  of  this  suggestion  and  the  time  of  the 
Elector's  recriving  the  letter  things  had  been  changed:  Luther's 
books  had  been  burned — he  had  been  treated  as  a  condemned  heretic. 
This  offended  the  Elector,  and  he  wrote  the  Emperor  Decemlier  20th, 
declining  to  require  Luther's  presence  at  the  Diet.  The  Emperor,  too, 
bad  changed;  he  had  begun  to  realize  that  Luther  was  under  the  papal 
ban,  and  that  any  place  in  which  he  might  be  was  declared  under  inter- 
dict. Luther  therefore  could  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  Worms.  He 
mi^t  be  brought  to  Frankfort-on-Main,  or  some  other  place,  to 
await  further  orders;  but  not  even  this  was  to  be  allowed  unless  he  re- 
tracted what  he  had  said  against  the  Papacy.  If  he  would  not  retract, 
be  was  to  stay  at  home  until  the  Emperor  should  have  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Elector  personally.  The  Emperor's  second  letter  was 
dated  December  I7th.' 

The  Diet  met  January  28, 1521.  Not  long  afterwards  {February  10th) 
there  came  a  brief  from  Rome  making  final  Luther's  excommunication — 
the  days  of  grace  having  passed — and  ur^g  his  condemnation  by  the 
Diet  and  Emperor.*  But  there  was  evident  reluctance  to  proceed 
agwnst  him;  sometliing  might  yet  be  accomplished  by  negotiations. 
Glapio,   the  Emperor's   confessor,   and  much  in  his  confidence,  had 

■  CorniliandeQoe  in  Waloh.  15:  1697  teq. 

•■~     '    ■■   ■  IB  dated  January  4.  1521.     Mao.  Bvit,  1:  018  tei.;  W.irch, 
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wreral  interviewB  with  Brinolc,  the  Eleotor'a  cbaaeeBat.  EvaqKhinb 
the  ooofesBor  thought,  might  be  amngod.  Some  of  Lather**  booka  wen 
excellent,  and  all  of  them  might  be  t<dented  except  the  book  on  the 
"Babylonian  Captivity."  He  drew  the  line  then;  but  if  Lntlur  woold 
only  deny  that  he  had  written  that  book — it  really  was  not  Uke  him — 
everything  else  might  be  pardoned.  GUapio  had  forgotten  that  the 
Pope  had  oondemned  all  Luther's  writing,  and  that  the  bull  mu  isBaed 
before  the  "Babylonian  Captivil?"  was  published.  He  aou^t  an 
interview  with  the  Elector,  which  was  declined;  Brinck  had  no  aath<nity 
or  will  to  act,  and  the  conferencee  acoompliahed  nothing.  In  the  mean- 
time, strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Emperor;  daily 
conferences  were  held  with  him,  at  which  the  Elector's  feirada,  and  es- 
pecially the  Elector,  were  not  present.  He  at  last  gave  w^  and  had 
an  edict  prepared  against  Luther.  This,  however,  he  would  not  eon- 
Bent  to  issue,  without  the  advice  and  aiq>roval  of  the  Diet,  lite  whole 
oaae  was  referred  to  the  aseeaabled  n<^lee;  Luthw'a  fate  was  in  thw 
hands;  and  the  question  was  to  be  argued. 

Aleander,'  as  he  had  all  along  been,  was  the  represaitatiTe  of  the  papal 
cause.  He  had  not  long  completed  his  fortieth  year,  and  had  been 
learned  and  distinguished  from  his  youth.  His  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  su^ested  the  accusation  that  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction;  he 
knew  Greek  from  his  childhood,  and  Latin  he  used  with  great  readiness 
and  force.  He  held  many  officee  of  trust.  At  this  time  he  was  libratian 
of  the  Vatican,  but  was  released  ^m  the  duties  of  this  position  that  he 
might  undertake  his  important  mission  to  Germany.  Wb  selection 
for  so  delicate  and  difficult  an  office  indicated  the  reputation  in  iriiich 
he  was  held,  and  he  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  justify  the  selection.  Bjb 
address  before  the  Diet  was  long,  eloquent,  impressive— somewhat 
weakened,  however,  by  its  bitterness  and  vehemence.*  He  spoke,  he  said, 
in  defense  of  the  papal  throne,  which  was  so  dear  to  them  all.  He 
enumerated  the  heresies  taught  in  Luther's  works.  We  already  know 
what  tbey  were.  Luther  was  obstinate,  disobedient  to  the  Pope's 
sunmions,  refused  to  be  instructed;  the  Pope  had  oondemned  him,  and 
it  was  the  Emperor's  duty  to  enforce  the  condemnation;  the  laity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  questions  except  to  carry  out  the  Pope's 
decreee;  ruin  would  follow  if  Luther  were  not  condemned;  a  decree 
from  the  Emperor  would  restore  quiet,  and  preserve  the  Church  and 
the  Empu*. 

1  AleBDder  1480-1643.  For  ■ketch  of  hia  life  utd  writing*  Me  Bomnm,  "Lm>  X," 
2:2S4*ag. 

•  EraemuB  and  Alewadei  had  been  on  food  tMnu  before  the  Diet  kt  Wonoa. 
Eraamua  bitterly  oODdenmed  the  bittemeaa  of  hii  ipoMih  eaainat  Luther.  Romnm, 
2:287. 
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Saoh  were  some  of  the  conBideratiooa  that  the  nuncio  urged;  he  gave 
to  the  Pope  the  old  traditional  position  of  supremacy;  Rome  had  already 
spoken,  and  only  action  was  needed.  He  sat  down  amid  murmtm  of 
approbation,  but  he  had  made  no  new  points,  given  no  fresh  reasons. 
He  left  the  case  exactly  where  he  found  it,  and,  as  soon  as  men's  minds 
had  time  to  cool,  tiie  same  old  difficulties  looked  them  in  the  face.  A 
learned  Italian  had  presented  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  hardly  less  againat 
the  Diet  than  against  Luther.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  representative 
German,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  ab-eady  Luther's  enemy,  presented 
the  case  of  Germany  agsinst  the  Pope.  There  were  many  things  of 
which  he  complained,  exactions  and  usurpations,  the  growth  and  accumu- 
lation of  years.  What  had  been  granted  in  particular  emergencies  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  the  Popes  had  continued  to  collect  for  their  own 
benefit;  what  the  Germans  had  freely  given  was  now  exacted  as  a 
debt;  and  what  the  Popea  had  onoe  given  freely  the  Germans 
were  now  required  to  buy.  l^e  movement  had  been  in  one  direction 
only,  always  in  favor  of  the  Papacy.  The  power  of  the  Pope  to 
benefit  Germany  had  greatly  diminished;  the  cost  of  supporting  him 
bad  greatly  increased.  The  less  he  was  worth  the  more  he  cost 
— flo  Germany  was  beginning  to  feel.  A  committee  of  the  Diet  was 
appointed,  and  brought  in  a  long  list  of  grievances,  a  hundred  and 
one  in  all.' 

With  80  many  grievances  gainst  the  Pope  already,  the  Diet  would 
hardly  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  Pope's  part  against  a  popular  German; 
tiie  condemnation  of  Luther,  and  especially  the  manner  of  the  condemna- 
tion, was  itself  another  grievance.  The  law,  or  at  least  cuHtom,  required 
the  execution  of  the  bull,  and  was  against  granting  to  a  condemned 
heretic  a  new  bearing  before  a  secular  tribunal.  It  was  one  of  thoee 
<rftea  occurring  cases  in  which  law  demands  one  thing  and  expediency 
or  justice  another.  In  such  cases  men  usually  resort  to  compromise: 
as  nearly  as  possible,  they  neither  keep  nor  violate  the  law;  and  this  the 
Diet  did.  Miea  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  enforce  stringent  measures  against  Luther  before  hearing 
him.  He  was  to  be  summoned,  but  there  was  to  be  no  discussion  with 
lum;  he  was  droply  to  be  asked  "whether  or  not  he  intended  to  insist 
upon  the  writings  that  he  had  published  against  our  holy  Christian  faith." 
If  he  retracted  the  objectionable  writings,  he  might  be  further  questioned 
and  heard,  and  he  would  be  fairly  dealt  with.  If  he  did  not  retract, 
the  Diet  would  pledge  itself  to  maintain  the  faith  handed  down  by  the 
Fathers,  and  the  imperial  edict  against  Luther  should  be  issued.    It  was 
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a  virtual  victory  for  the  anti-papal  party.    Alaander  had  HO^it  to 
prevent  Luther'a  being  heard  and  had  fkiled.' 

In  the  interval  between  Octobn-  6, 1520,  and  the  ftdknring  Hindi  Oth, 
when  he  wae  summoned  to  Worma,  Luther  had  an  interoBtiiig  ex- 
perience. His  exoommunication  put  him  in  a  new  porition,  and  dtaagad 
his  attitude  to  everything  about  him.  First  of  all,  it  MiliiaiiiNlIiiiiifiiiii 
all  those  obligations  that  hh-tub  upon  h\m  from  his  relation,  to  tbs  pwil 
Church — it  freed  him  from  hampering  towb.  Not  len  impartant,  it 
inoidentally  freed  him  from  certun  baditiooal  t^MBions  tJutt  had  hdd 
him,  and  attU  held  him  to  some  extent,  in  bmidagB.  In  tiw  twfhmnng 
ot  his  work  he  had  taught  that  God,  in  fbr^ving  ^  fint  nlqeetfld  the 
penitent  to  the  pneet  in  all  things.  It  was  the  priaat  irtio  abaolnd, 
and  the  judgment  and  soitenoe  of  the  [eiest  ouxied  whh  H  tha  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  Qod.  It  was  tiiia  belief  that  gava  tha  priest  Us 
power  over  the  consciences  d  men;  and  that  power  waa  ned  ■ 
Luther.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  tA  anyone  irtio  oame  toe 
he  had,  or  had  read,  or  approved  Luther's bo(Aa.  Ufaeai 
tively,  absolution  was  withheld.  According  to  Lather's  own  *— *'>''*'c 
tiie  prieett's  absolution  was  very  important;  the  withholding  of  it  was  a 
serious  matter.  Many  might  feel  that  the^  read  Lutho's  bot^  at  the 
peril  (^  their  souls,  and  would  give  them  up  at  the  command  of  their 
priest.  The  situation  was  new  and  threatening;  Luther  must  provide 
for  it;  he  bad  been  gradually  ooming  into  a  poution  from  which  the  way 
would  seem  clear.  He  had  already  taught  that  in  the  aacranwnta 
futh  is  the  principal  thing — the  sacraments  were  indeed  important, 
and  not  to  be  despised,  but  faith  was  the  life  of  them.  He  had  onoe 
held  that  while  the  priest's  absolution  and  God's  absolution  an  not  of 
equal  importance  (one  being  real  and  essential,  the  other  only  formal), 
they  were  yet  inseparably  joined.  As  he  had  gone  on,  the  inward  and 
vital  had  grown  and  the  outward  and  formal  had  dwindled,  until  it 
had  become  only  a  dim  and  wavering  line.  It  only  needed  a  little 
help  from  without  to  force  him  to  see  that  the  gratdous  promisea  of 
the  Gospel  are  made  to  tiie  dnner  himself  and  for  himself,  and  not  to  the 
priest  for  him.  The  new  dtuation  furnished  that  help,*  and  he  now 
taught  that  Christ  is  for  every  believing  soul  a  present  and  sufficient 
prieet,  and  ^ves  immediate  and  full  absolution  to  those  who  make  thor 
oonfeeaion  to  him.  This  is  the  peculiar  Protestant  doctrine,  that 
Christ  and  not  the  Church,  in  himself  and  not  by  the  Church,  is  the 

1  Wftloh.  16:  1729. 

•  Spealdus  of  the  «ffeot  ot  the  Bull,  ftnd  of  papal  oppoaitiaD  gansrallf  on  Lntber, 

B  atap  furthar 
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dispenser  of  salvation  to  men.  To  those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  the 
frownii^  and  threateniog,  or  the  weeping  and  pitying,  priest  is  but  a 
shadow;  his  lipe  move,  but  there  is  no  voice.  In  other  words,  the  priest 
is  no  priest  at  all,  or  a  priest  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  Christians  are 
priests.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  came  fully  to  the  excommunicated 
Luther,  and  with  it  he  delivered  himself  and  his  friends  from  the  terror 
of  the  Papacy.  Before  this  time,  even  with  Luther,  the  faith  that  justi- 
fied was  faith  in  the  promise  of  Christ  made  by  the  priest;  after  this 
time  it  was  distinctly  faith  in  Cfarist  himself,  as  the  loving,  pitying, 
for^ving,  redeeming  Lord, 

The  development  of  Luther's  doctrinal  views  brought  him  into 
closer  contact  with  the  unseen  and  spiritual;  all  intennediaries  were 
thrufitaside,andhestoodfacetofacewithGod.  His  sense  of  immediate  re- 
sponsibility to  and  reliance  on  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  helper,  gave  him  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm.  It  prepared  him  for  the  part  that  was  before  him. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Ehnperor's  Noven^r  letter  came,  ordering  him 
to  Worms,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do,  he  answered,  "If  I 
am  summoned,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  I  will  oome,  even  if  I  have  to 
be  carried  dck;  for  if  the  Emperor  calls  me,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Lord  calls  me,"'  He  was  disappointed  when  the  Emperor  withdrew 
his  order.  As  the  Diet  did  not  have  distinct  notions  of  what  he  was  to 
do  at  Worms,  neither  did  he.  There  was  one  tlung  he  would  not  do: 
he  would  not  retract.  He  was  willing  to  die,  if  necessary;  he  hoped 
that  the  way  might  be  opened  for  him  to  make  a  useful  impression.  His 
thoughts  were  still  of  a  discusmon  or  examination,  before  learned,  pious, 
impartial  judges.  "I  am,"  he  aaid,  "ready  to  answer.  .  .  for  it  is  not 
from  a  presumptuous  spirit,  or  with  a  view  to  personal  advantage, 
that  I  have  taught  the  doctrine  with  which  I  am  reproached;  it  is  in 
obedience  to  my  conscience  and  to  my  oath  as  a  doctor  of  the  Holy 
Scripture;  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  good  of  the  German  nation;  and  for  the  extirpation  of  so  t 
much  superstition,  abuse,  evil  scandal,  tyranny,  blasphemy,  impiety.'" 
In  writing  these  things  he  expected  them  to  be  made  known  to  the  Diet. 

The  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor  was  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  and 
irith  it  dnular  safe-conducts  from  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector 
TVedericIc  and  Philip  of  Heese,  through  whose  territories  Luther  must 
pass.  The  messenger  also  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  Luther,  "the  honorable,  the  well  beloved,  the  pious."*  The  Emperor 
said,  "Our  sincere  desire  is  that  thou  shouldst  prepare  immediately  for 

tLetter  to  Sp&lfttin.  Dee.  21,  1620;  De  Wette.  1:  534. 
■Letter  to  EUector  Frederick,  Jan.  26,  1521;  De  Wette,  1;  &S0. 
'EhrMMMT,  lictwr,  and/KAiiger.     Walch.   15:  1787.      Tbe  other   safe-oonducta, 
meotloiMd  in  the  text,  follow  directly  after  thit  ia  Waloh, 
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this  journey,  in  order  that,  within  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  fixed 
by  our  safe-conduct,  thou  mayest  without  fail  be  present  before  us. 
Fear  neither  injury  nor  violence.  We  will  firmly  abide  by  our  aforesaid 
safe-conduct,  and  expect  that  thou  wilt  comply  with  our  summons.'' 
The  Emperor  also  said  that  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  touching 
Luther's  doctrine  and  books;  again,  as  in  November,  he  entirely  ignored 
the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication.  It  was  noticed  and  resented  that 
he  addressed  a  condenmed  heretic  in  terms  of  honor  and  affection. 

The  messenger  reached  Wittenberg  March  24th.  His  arrival  oc- 
casioned some  anxiety;  it  brought  near  what  had  before  been  contem- 
plated from  a  distance.  Luther  was  now  to  face  in  a  practical  way  the 
question  of  going  to  the  Diet,  and  for  him  and  his  friends  the  crisis 
had  come.  They  could  not  but  recall  the  similar  case  of  John  Hus,  who, 
trusting  to  the  safe-conduct  of  Emperor  Sigismund,  went  joyoudy  to 
the  Council  of  Constance,  hoping  to  enlighten  and  convince  his  enemies. 
In  spite  of  the  safe-conduct  he  was  betrayed,  imprisoned  and  burned. 
It  was  a  case  that  might  well  linger  in  the  memories  of  men.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  last  day  of  Hus  before  the  council  was  especially  impressive: 
he  was  telling  his  judges  that  he  was  present  of  his  own  accord,  that 
no  power  could  have  forced  him  to  come,  that  he  came  freely,  relying 
on  the  promised  protection  of  the  Emperor;  as  he  said  this,  he  looked 
at  Sigismund — their  eyes  met,  and  the  Emperor  blushed.  A  hundred 
years  afterwards,  that  blush  was  to  influence  the  fate  of  a  greater 
than  Hus.  It  is  said  that  Charles  V  was  approached,  reminded  that 
there  was  no  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  urged  to  give 
up  Luther  to  the  Pope;  the  young  Emperor  answered  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  blush  as  Sigismund  did.  Thus  the  fate  of  Hus  rendered  surer 
the  safety  of  Luther;  a  true  man,  wronged,  betrayed,  unrighteously 
done  to  death,  secured  for  others  what  he  could  not  secure  for  himself — 
the  protection  of  a  sacred  pledge.  But  who  could  tell  beforehand  that 
Charles  was  not  to  imitate  the  ''false  Sigismund"? 

Many  of  Luther's  associates  in  Wittenberg  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  obeying  the  Emperor's  mandate.  Well  was  it  for  his  fame 
and  work,  well  was  it  for  his  cause,  that  he  refused  to  heed  their  advice. 
Like  many  another  he  had  need  to  offer  the  prayer, "Lord,  save  me  from 
my  friends — I  can  defend  myself  against  my  enemies. "  These  affection- 
ate and  well-intentioned,  but  faint-hearted,  colleagues  were  advising  him 
to  take  a  fatal  step,  one  that  would  have  been  more  damaging  to  his 
work  than  all  the  machinations  of  his  foes — ^that  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
pla3ring  his  enemies'  game,  and  bringing  the  Reformation  in  Germany  to 
a  sudden  close.  Luther  was  right:  the  champion  of  a  great  cause  is 
never  undone,  save  by  himself.    A  crisis  had  been  reached  in  the 
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Refonnation  where  a  failure  in  moral  courage  in  the  leader  would  have 
ruined  eveTTthing,  If  Luther  lacked  political  training  and  skill  in 
affsin  to  see  thia,  he  knew  it  intuitively.  The  hour  had  come  for  him 
to  play  the  man,  to  dare  the  worst  that  could  befall  him,  or  to  abandon 
his  cause,  and  after  all  his  bold  words  confess  himself  a  coward  and  a 
weakling.  He  rose  to  the  occasion;  this  proved  that  he  had  martyr- 
stuff  within  him;  he  showed  that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  not  merely 
the  speaker  of  great  words.  The  moral  stature  of  Luther  was  disclosed 
to  aD  the  world. 

The  journey  of  Luther  to  Worms  was  more  like  a  royal  progress  than 
the  going  of  a  condemned  heretic  to  his  doom.  At  Leipzig  the  Cup  of 
Honor  was  ofiFered  him,  as  to  a  distinguished  and  highly  esteemed 
guest;  at  Naumberg  he  dined  at  the  burgomaster's  table,  and  a  priest 
pve  him  a  portrait  of  Savonarola,  with  an  exhortation  to  stand  fast 
in  the  truth;  at  Weimar  he  rested  a  day  and  preached,  and  Duke  John 
sent  him  money  for  the  further  expenses  of  his  journey;  at  Erfurt  Crotus 
Rubianus — he  of  the  EpiatoliB  Virorum  Obscuromm — now  rector  of  the 
university,  met  him  at  some  distance  from  the  city  and  escorted  him 
with  forty  horsemen  to  his  old  home  in  the  Augustinian  monastery. 
Here  he  r^nwned  two  days,  preaching  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  Augustin- 
ian church  to  a  congregation  that  overflowed  it.  At  Eisenach  he  had 
a  violent  attack  of  illness,  but  pressed  os  to  Frankfurt,  whence  he  wrote 
to  Spalattn:  "We  are  proceeding  on,  my  dear  friend,  notwithstanding 
the  physical  sufferings  with  which  Satan  has  afflicted  me,  in  order  to 
delay  my  progress;  for  you  must  know,  all  the  way  from  Weimar  to  this 
place,  I  have  undei^ne  greater  pain  that  I  ever  experienced  before. 
But  Christ  lives,  and  I  will  go  to  Worms  to  brave  the  gates  of  hell  and 
the  powers  of  the  air."'  Thence  he  went  to  Oppenheim,  the  last  stage 
of  lus  journey  before  reaching  his  destination.  It  was  here  that  some  of 
his  friends  made  a  final  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  risking  himself 
in  the  midst  of  foes  at  Worms,  but  he  stoutly  repUed,  "I  will  go  to 
Worms,  though  there  were  as  many  devils  as  ever  there  were  tiles. '" 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  was  in  far  less  immediate  danger  than 
he  and  his  friends  supposed.  Quite  apart  from  the  invincible  determina- 
tion of  Charles  to  stand  by  his  pledged  word,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  the 

>  Do  Wette,  1 :  686. 

*  Bt  mir  SpalatiTio  aiu  Opptnhtv"*  (rf"  Wurmbi  echri^:  Er  woUe  gin  Wurmbii, 
WtHnaUiehionl  Teu/tl  drynnen  aeren,  als  ummer  ZeUgd  da  tceren.  SpBlatiD,  p.  3S. 
TbU  i*  without  doubt  tbe  orisiiud  form  of  the  saying,  though  Luther  him  self 
repekted  it  alterwaiAa  with  several  verbal  alterations.  Myconius  tells  us  that, 
when  warned  at  Qotha  that  he  would  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  Luther  replied: 
"Thongh  they  should  make  a  fire  that  would  buro  heaveo  high  from  Wicteaberg 
(o  Worma,  if  it  were  neoesBary  I  would  appear  !□  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  smite 
Behemoth  in  hia  moulb  between  bia  great  teeth,  and  oonfesa  Chriat  and  cause 
hiin  to  be  oboaMi."     Hitt.  Re/.,  p.  39.  .^^^b—. 
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phynoftl  power  to  proceed  against  Luther,  except  by  tome  Mont  tnMh- 
erj.  Open  arrest  he  would  scsrodf  hxn  dued.  Worim  ms  fiDed 
with  armed  retainers  of  princes  who  wen  at  heart  friends  of  Laths, 
and  a  disorderly  rabble  who  made  no  seerat  of  thdr  intentioa  to  nsort 
to  violence  if  asy  hsim  came  to  their  hero.  Hntten,  not  far  noKf,  wii 
making  dire  threats  of  the  terrible  thin^  he  would  do.  "Would  to  God 
I  could  be  imeent  at  the  Diet, "  said  he  (then  la  no  apparmt  nwon 
why  he  could  not  have  been  ther^;  "I  would  make  a  stirl  I  would 
get  up  a  tumult  that  should  shake  some  of  themi"*  Soeh  bhMter  !■ 
seldom  dangerous.  But  though  it  was  shrewdlf  niapeoted  that  Hottaa's 
bark  was  worse  than  his  bite,  he  appeared  to  have  the  Aill  ^t^uOty 
and  countenance  of  Frans  von  Sckengen,  and  H  was  known  thct  he 
could  Ute.  An  attempt  to  arrest  Luther  at  Wonna  wooU  mtataij 
have  provoked  a  bloody  riot,  possibly  aa  open  rendt  apiiwt  iha  Tontb- 
ful  Emperor,  who  was  already  so  beast  with  diffiooltiai  thct  it  behooved 
him  to  add  nothing  more  to  them  I7  prediHtate  and  diabononUe 
«onduct.  In  treating  Luther  as  he  did,  Chuka  showed  not  oolf  a 
praiseworthy  sense  of  honor,  but  an  admirable  pmdenoe.  When  Lntber 
arrived  in  the  city  he  could  hardly  make  his  way  to  his  lodging;,  so  great 
was  the  throng  curious  to  see  him.*  His  books  had  been  publicly  burned 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  but  on  the  very  next  day  booksellers  had  offered 
new  copies,  and  peddlers  had  even  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  palaoe 
with  Luther's  books  for  sole.  From  this  one  cireumstance  we  may 
mfer  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  town  and  the  Emperor's  impotence  had 
he  been  disposed  to  employ  force.* 

Of  the  Worms  that  Luther  saw,  but  a  single  building  remains  to-day, 
the  great  Cathedral,  whose  lofty  toweis  and  twin  domes  are  vinble 
for  many  miles  through  the  Rhine  Valley,  In  the  Thirty  Tears'  War 
the  town  suffered  greatly,  and  what  remained  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ashes  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  It  has  been  leboilt,  and  to-day  is 
a  stirring,  lively  city,  but  it  is  another  Worms  than  the  Worms  at  Lutbar 
that  the  traveler  sees  now.  In  Luther's  day  there  was  a  stately  e^nscopal 
palace  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  this  palace 

>  Walch.  15:  184S  Mf.    Butten,  Op.  4;2g2. 

*  See  Veit  Worbeck's  account  in  a  letter  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony,  FSrstanuno'* 

Neius  UrkuTideTibuch,  p.  68. 

'  Impartial  observen  coDfirm  the  accouDta  of  Luther*!  popularity  at  Words. 
For  eiample,  the  Venetian  ambasBador  wrote  to  his  government:  *^  cannot  laU 
you  bow  murh  Tavor  he  enjoyB  here,  which  ib  of  auoh  a  nature  that,  on  the  Em* 
peror'a  departure.  I  suHpect  that  it  will  produce  some  bad  dfeeta.  moat  eniaaiaUy 
against  the  prelates  of  Oermany.  In  truth,  had  tbia  man  be«n  prudent,  had  he 
restrioted  himself  to  hla  first  propositions  and  not  eatangled  hima^  in  'nanlfTirt 
—   :?  about  the  faith,  he  would  have  been,  I  do  not  say  taTorad,  but  adored  by 
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the  meetings  of  the  Diet  were  held.'  As  this  was  the  first  Diet  of  the  new 
Emperor,  much  important  business  was  to  he  transacted,  and  a  large 
and  brilliant  gathering  of  electors,  princes,  nobles,  Icnighta,  representn- 
tives  of  free  cities,  had  come  together  from  all  Germajiy.  It  requires 
a  little  eSort  on  our  part  to  realize  that  this  hearing  of  Luther,  which  is 
to  us  the  chief  dgnificance  of  this  Diet,  was  but  an  episode  in  its  pro- 
ceedings,  albeit  an  episode  of  unusual  interest. 

This  first  Diet  of  the  new  reign,  in  fact,  marks  not  only  a  rel^ons 
but  a  constitutional  crisis,  in  the  Empire.  In  the  person  of  Charles  V 
the  Emperor  once  more  began  to  seem  a  great  figure,  but  this  was  because 
of  his  immense  hereditary  possessions,  greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  united  under  s  single  European  ruler  since  Charlemagne.  From 
Spain  he  could  draw  soldiers  whose  number?  were  Umlted  only  by  his 
ability  to  pay  them,  and  whose  fighting  qualities  were  unsurpassed  in 
Europe;  while  from  the  rich  Netherlands  and  from  the  mines  of  his  colo- 
nies in  the  New  World  he  could  draw  the  money  to  e^uip  them  and  keep 
them  in  the  field.  This  was  what  made  Charles  a  great  prince;  the 
Eknpire  was  his  weakness,  not  his  strength;  it  increased  his  obligations, 
not  his  resourcea. 

At  Worms,  Charles  represented  the  cause  of  national  union,  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy;  the  princes  stood  for  the  existing  obgarchy;  each 
was  oontending  for  the  mitstery,  or  at  least  for  a  definite  advantage. 
There  was  a  great  opportunity  for  a  second  Charles  the  Great  to  recon- 
stitute the  Qermaii  Empire,  and  secure  the  unity  in  reli^on  of  the 
Gennan  people.  Elector  Frederick  declined  the  task — he  was  right; 
be  was  not  strong  enough,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  he 
meant.  The  young  Charles  proved  not  to  be  great — in  this  case  the  op- 
portunity did  not  bring  forth  the  man.  But  an  obstacle  even  more  insur- 
moontable  than  lack  of  great  abilities  was  in  his  way:  hia  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  German  people,  and  their  failure  to  understand  him. 
Germany  had  idealized  Charles,  and  in  a  burst  of  national  feeling  had 
impelled  the  electors  to  choose  a  "German"  ruler.  They  could  not 
have  acted  in  s  more  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  Charies 
was  German  only  in  that  his  grandfather  was  a  German,  but  the 
Habeburg  blood  Sowed  in  liis  veins  twice  diluted,  once  with  the  French 
blood  of  his  grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  again  with  the  Span- 
ish blood  of  his  mother,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  He 
used  to  describe  himself  as  a  Fleming,  from  the  accident  of  his  birth  in 
Ghent,  but  the  maternal  strain  was  most  prominent  in  his  nature,  and 

■  We  know  thii  poativBly  from  Spalntin,  who  was  preseat  with  Elector  Frederick. 
AnnalMt.  p.  30.  For  •  deacrmtioa  of  Worms  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  see 
"Coryat'i  CrwUliea,"  Vol.  II. 
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it  was  a  Spanish  prince  who  met  the  Diet  at  Wonna,  unable  to  apeak 
or  understand  the  language  of  hia  new  mibjecta. 

Thou{^  not  a  man  of  the  first  intellectual  and  moral  power,  Charln 
did  not  fail  chiefly  by  reason  of  tius  defect.  He  was  the  greatest  mis 
of  hie  age — of  the  rulers  of  Europe,  that  is  to  say.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  little  was  known  of  his  personality,  but  he  was  esteemed  by 
most  of  those  who  then  met  him  as  a  cipher  or  a  mmpleton.  Leo  X 
called  him  ce  bon  enfant  I'empereuT,  with  scom  and  contempt.  Aleander, 
who  had  seen  much  of  him  at  close  range,  was  of  a  different  oiunion. 
This  scholar  and  man  of  the  world,  a  shrewd  judge  of  mai,  decided  at 
his  first  interview  with  Charles  that  here  was  a  prince  well  eidowed 
with  prudence  far  beyond  his  years — one  who  had  much  more  at  the 
back  of  his  head  than  he  carried  on  his  face.  He  never  had  oceaaon 
to  change  his  opinion.^ 

Before  the  question  of  Luther  came  before  the  Diet,  weeks  had  been 
spent  in  wrangling  about  the  constitutional  question,  and  it  was  still 
dragging  along  when  he  reached  Worms.  The  princes  proposed  a 
permanent  imperial  Council  (Reicheregiment),  which  should  exercise 
the  chief  functions  of  rule,  whether  the  Emperor  were  present  or  absent, 
and  should  therefore  decide  aU  imperial  questions,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign.  The  Emperor  should  not  even  be  represented  in  this  Council, 
save  as  hia  hereditary  domains  should  elect  members;  but  the  Estates 
of  the  empire,  and  even  the  towns,  should  elect  representatives.  L'nder 
such  a  constitution  the  imperial  power  would  have  been  absolutely 
exIinRuiahed,  and  Germany  would  have  become  a  federated  oligarchy. 
Charlea,  on  his  part,  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
Council,  indeed,  but  that  it  should  sit  only  during  his  absence  from  Ger- 
many, and  then  under  a  regent  appointed  by  himself.  Of  twenty  mem- 
bers he  should  have  power  to  appoint  six,  and  while  the  members  repre- 
senting the  Estates  should  be  changed  quarterly  his  nominees  should  be 
permanent.  Direction  of  foreign  affairs  was  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  his  assent  should  be  required  for  all  domestic 
inoasTires  of  importance.  This  would  have  made  the  imperial  power 
a  reality,  such  o^j  no  Emperor  of  recent  times  certainly  had  poasessed. 

As  uaunl,  a  compromise  was  the  result  of  these  confiictii^  claims.  The 
EmiXTor  was  permitted  to  nominate  the  president  of  the  Council  and 
four  members  out  of  twenty-two.  The  Council  should  rit  only  in  the 
I'miicror's  absence,  but  on  hia  return  should  be  an  advisory  body 
tiut  il  n  Diet  was  convoked.  The  power  to  transact  ordinary  business  was 
coiieiHliHl  to  the  Diet  in  the  Emperor's  absence,  but  the  decision  of  im- 
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portant  matters  was  reserved  to  him;  while  as  to  foreign  policy  a  check 
was  placed  on  the  imperial  authority  by  the  promise  of  Charles  to  form 
no  alliances  affecting  the  Empire  without  its  consent.  On  the  whole, 
Charles  was  considerably  the  gainer  by  these  prolonged  debates.  Much 
was  done  to  strengthen  the  imperial  Council,  which  during  the  subse- 
quent years  of  the  Reformation  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  affairs.  An 
attempt  was  made  also  to  strengthen  the  imperial  finance,  for  just  at 
tlus  juncture  the  imperial  treasury  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  other 
resources  of  Charles  were  not  immediately  avulable  in  proportion  to 
his  wants.  It  has  been  well  for  us  to  pause  for  the  consideration  of 
these  matters;  for  they  not  only  are  indispensable  for  an  understanding 
of  subsequent  events,  but  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand — they  help  to  explain  the  comparative  mildness  with  which 
Luther  was  treated.  A  strong  party  in  the  Diet,  possibly  a  majority, 
were  sufficiently  in  his  favor  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  the  Emperor  to 
do  anythii^  to  antagonize  them,  while  his  personal  affairs  and  hia 
dynastic  position  were  so  delicately  poised. 

It  was  about  noon  of  April  16tfa  that  Luther  entered  the  city, '  and  the 
hour  was  fixed  for  his  hearing  the  foUowing  day,  at  4  P.M.  On  account 
at  the  crowds,  he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  by  devious  back  ways, 
and  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Estates.  No 
more  imposing  or  magnificent  scene  could  then  have  been  found  in  the 
worid  than  that  Diet.  On  a  throne  raised  upon  a  dais  sat  the  Emperor, 
oaenely  beautiful  in  his  youth,  of  whose  political  deftness  and  strength 
of  will  his  placid  face  gave  little  token,  as  he  listened  with  unmoved 
features  to  the  proceedings — ^tbe  most  powerful  monarch  at  that  moment 
in  the  world,  in  spite  of  some  immediate  and  temporary  embarrasfiments, 
and  invested  as  Emperor  with  a  sanctity  that  no  other  earthly  ruler  could 
claim.  At  hia  side  stood  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
who  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  coming  struggle  for  reform  and 
liberty  in  Germany.  On  either  side  were  grouped  the  electoral  princes. 
FiiBt  in  dignity,  in  the  abewce  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  wne  tiie  Arch- 
bishop of  Mains,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made,  the  primate 
ot  Qermany,  clad  in  his  gorgeous  robes,  arch-chancellor  of  the  Em|»re 
throu^out  Germany.  As  it  was  in  his  diocese  that  the  Diet  was  held, 
it  was  his  recognised  privil^e  to  stand  on  the  Emperor's  right,  while 

1 "  Two  tbouBuid  people  sooompanled  him  to  his  lodgiDBs  id  the  house  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Joha.  Iii  front  rode  the  Imperial  herald,  then  Lutiier  with  hia 
three  triendi  lAmiadarf,  Petieosteiner,  a  brother  AuguBtiniaD.  and  Swaven,  a  rep- 
MMntative  of  the  Wittenberg  etudenta] :  then  on  horsebaek,  Dra.  Jerome  Schitrf 
mud  Juatui  Jonaa,  and  an  eaoort  from  Erfurt;  aod,  in  the  rear,  his  Saxoo  friends." 


dLutber. 
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the  first  place  on  the  left  was  taken  by  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Cologne,  ardh 
chancellor  of  the  Empire  for  Italy.  Next  to  the  Aiehbiahop  of  Biami 
came  the  arch-ateward  of  the  Empire,  Count  John,  of  the  Pahtme, 
who  bore  into  the  Diet  the  imperial  oib.  First  of  the  secular  decton, 
next  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  Elector  Frederick,  grand  marshsl, 
who  bore  the  imperial  sword  before  the  Emperor.  Him  we  already  know 
very  well.  The  other  electors  were  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  a  just  but 
timid  man,  a  warm  friend  of  Elector  Frederick,  who  was  distrusted  for 
his  moderate  opinions  by  the  nuncio,  Aleander;  and  Margrave  Joachim, 
of  Brandenburg,  yet  faithful  to  the  Church,  but  later  to  join  the  Lutheran 
movement.  There  were  four  other  Margraves  present,  and  twenty-seven 
Dukes,  easily  chief  among  whom  stood  Duke  George  of  Saanmy,  staunch 
old  Grerman,  and  staunch  old  Catholic  too.  Two  Landgraves  are  men- 
tioned, the  one  of  note  being  Philip  of  Hesse,  afterwards  sumamed  the 
Magnanimous,  then  but  a  youth  of  seventeen,  later  the  first  prince  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  his  domains.  Among  these  secular 
princes  were  grouped  a  goodly  array  of  prelates,  in  full  canonicals— the 
Archbishops  of  Bremen,  Salzburg  and  Fanorm,  the  latter  a  Cardinal; 
the  bishop  of  Wallas,  also  a  Cardinal,  and  eleven  other  bishops  and 
four  abbots.  In  all  there  were  two  hundred  and  eix  persons  in  at- 
tendance at  this  Diet.  And  this  does  not  include  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  ambassadors  and  honored  visitors  representing  the  principal  rulers 
of  Europe,  conspicuous  among  them  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  two  papal  legates,  Aleander  and  Carac- 
cioli. 

Into  this  presence  was  led  a  single,  black-robed  monk,  whose  "cares 
and  studies  had  made  him  so  thin,"  as  a  friend  writes  of  him,  ''that  one 
may  count  all  the  bones  of  his  body."  Remember  that  this  man  had  never 
seen  a  court  before  this  day,  that  he  was  a  peasant  by  birth  and  breeding, 
and  separated  by  that  fact  from  his  judges  by  a  gulf  whose  breadth  and 
depth  we  can  but  faintly  realize.  In  his  very  blood  was  a  hereditary 
reverence  for  rank  and  authority,  and  the  effect  of  such  an  assemblage 
upon  him  was  certain  to  be  tremendous  and  awe-inspiring.  It  would 
flutter  the  pulses  of  any  one  of  us,  it  nearly  paralyzed  Luther!  It  was 
one  thing  to  write  bold  words,  from  the  quiet  and  security  of  his  cell 
at  Wittenberg — to  lecture  and  denounce  princes  and  prelates  on  paper; 
it  was  quite  another  thing  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  these  formidable 
persons,  look  them  bravely  in  the  face  and  speak  the  same  bold  words. 
Would  Luther  do  it?    Could  Luther  do  it? 

At  first  it  seemed  that  he  could  not.  The  marshal  commanded  him 
not  to  speak  unless  he  was  spoken  to,  and  to  answer  promptly  and  truly 
the  questions  put  to  him.    Aleander  had  arranged  the  procedure.    The 
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jurist  Eck,'  official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  then  put  to  him,  fiist  in 
Latin  afterwards  in  GennaD,  two  questions:  "Do  you  acknowledge  your- 
self the  author  of  the  writings  published  in  your  name,  which  are  here 
before  me?  Will  you  consent  to  retract  certain  of  the  doctrines  that  are 
coQbuned  therein?  "  At  Schurf's  suggestion  the  titles  of  the  books  were 
read,  and  Luther  acknowledged  them  to  be  his.  He  was  ag^  asked, 
"Will  you  retract  the  doctrines  therein?"  The  crucial  moment  of 
Luther's  life  had  come,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  ready  with  an  answer. 
He  was  plunly  disconcerted  by  the  proceedings:  this  was  not  the  ex- 
pected examination  before  impartial  judges,  with  an  opportunity  to  defend 
his  views  from  Scripture,  and  a  retraction  to  be  made  after  he  had  been 
proved  wrong  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  sound  arguments.  This  was 
but  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  been  hearing  from  the  beginning,  of  what 
Cajetan  had  said  to  him  at  Augsbut^— Rome's  one  word  all  along  had 
been  "retract."  There  had  been  no  serious  attempt  to  refute  him,  there 
had  been  no  idea  whatever  of  hearing  him. 

In  a  low  voice  that  could  hardly  be  heard  even  by  those  near  him  he 
began  his  answer,  but  as  he  proceeded  seemed  to  gain  courage.  The 
question,  be  said,  was  so  serious,  concerning  as  it  did  eternal  salvation 
and  the  free  proclamation  of  the  divine  word,  that  it  would  be  rash  and 
dangerous  for  him  to  reply  until  he  had  meditated  on  it  in  silence  and 
retreat.  Wherefore  he  besought  his  sacred  Majesty  to  grant  him  time 
to  reply  with  full  knowledge  of  the  point  at  issue. 

At  this  answer,  th««  was  no  Uttle  surprise  in  the  Diet,  but  after  some 
deUberation  it  was  announced  that,  though  Luther  well  knew  what  he 
had  been  sent  for,  and  had  had  ample  time  to  prepare  his  reply,  his 
Majesty  of  his  grace  would  give  him  another  twenty-four  hours.  The 
criticisni  was  no  doubt  warranted,  and  many  historians  and  biographers 
of  Lathar  have  unnecessarily  puzzled  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
conooctiag  ingenious  explanations  of  Luther's  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
as  if  the  strange  and  disturbing  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
wese  not  a  quite  sufficient  explanation.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  known 
wbaA  to  expect,  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been  prepared;  but  the  reality, 
wbsi  he  came  to  face  it,  was  so  much  more  awful  than  anything  he  had 
expected,  that  for  the  time  he  lost  that  conunand  of  his  faculties  which 
he  felt  to  be  necessary  to  present  his  cause  adequately.  Anybody  who 
has  ever  had  an  attack  of  what  we  call  "stage  fright"  will  know  just 
how  Luther  felt,  and  why  he  decided  that  he  must  have  a  chance  to 
recover  his  composure  and  mental  poise  before  he  attempted  to  speak 
the  words  on  which  so  much  depended. 

'  Button  oalla  him  eirten  {ran>  ttngelehrUa  SophiaUn.  Letter  to  Pirkheintar, 
Waldi,  16:  1938. 
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Lutber's  appsreot  faUun  to  riae  to  ths  ritoifion  and  do  wbMi  Ui 
friends  tuid  Moaiffln  aipoctod  of  dibs,  not  ouj  minnd  bnt  om^sd 
them.  It  conespoDdiDj^  enooanged  Ahmdw  and  tbe  p^ial  party. 
The  Emperor  was  not  faT(»abIy  im|Kesnd,  and  ia  nportod  to  have  ^d 
to  hie  oourtun,  "This  man  vill  never  make  a  herntio  of  me."  Kom 
<tf  irtiat  bad  happened  was  speedily  circulated  through  the  citr,  and  on 
his  way  to  his  lod^ngs  many  tried  by  friendly  words  and  eoAortatiooB 
to  renew  Luther's  courage,  urging  him  to  stand  Aut  for  the  tnitli.  Ilia 
young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had  seen  Luther  that  day  for  tbs  fliat 
time,  came  to  his  lodging,  and  closed  a  coDvenataan  hy  wiyiag,  "I>aar 
Doctor,  if  you  are  in  the  ri^t,  so  may  our  Lord  help  you."  On  Us 
way  home,  son>e  say,  but  more  pRrf)ably  the  nnt  day  aa  Us  way  to  the 
palace,  George  von  Fnmdsberg,  a  well^nown  maesuuy  t**"*  of 
the  time,  clapped  Luther  on  the  shralder  irith  the  eneotm^ns  mrda: 
"Little  monk,  little  monk,  now  goeet  tiioa  thy  wi^  to  take  a  etand 
such  as  I,  and  many  a  commander,  even  m  our  diatpeat  bettlei^  bane 
never  taken.  If  thou  art  at  good  intent  and  oartaia  d  thy  aSair,  (o  in 
God's  name  and  be  comforted— God  will  not  forsBka  thee."  Hat 
there  had  been  no  wavering  in  Luther's  intent,  no  queolaon  as  to  what 
his  answer  would  be,  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  nervous  weakneoa, 
is  evident  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  that  evening  fhm  his  ktdging* 
to  a  friend,  "But  I  shall  not  withdraw  a  tnof^e  jot,  Christ  bong  my 
helper." 

On  the  IStb  Luther  appeared  again  before  the  IMet.  Tbtar  pditical 
buffluesB  had  occupied  the  Estates,  so  that  it  was  already  growing  dark 
when  Luther  was  brought  In.  Agfiin  the  question  was  pot  to  him,  but 
in  somewhat  different  form  from  that  of  the  previous  day.  "Do  yon 
wish  to  defend  all  the  books  that  you  have  acknowledged  aa  your  orwn, 
or  to  retract  any  part  of  them?"  He  made  his  answer,  first  in  Ctennan 
and  then  by  request  be  repeated  it  m  Latin.*  He  began  by  aaking 
pardon  if  he  should  violate  any  etiquette,  once  he  was  txithing  but  a  poor 
monk,  unaccustomed  to  courts,  who  had  never  preached  or  written 
aught  Bave  for  tbe  glory  of  God  and  the  h(mor  cd  the  Gospd.  Among 
the  books  that  he  avowed  were  three  classes,  he  wrait  on  to  say.  He 
Gist  were  written  for  the  edification  of  believers,  and  his  adversaries 
admitted  them  to  be  harmless,  and  even  useful.  He  oould  not  retract 
these.  In  another  class  of  books  he  had  attacked  the  Papacy  and  dte 
doctrine  of  papists.  None  could  deny  that  the  papal  laws  had  devoured 
as  a,  prey  this  noble  Germany     If  he  should  retract  these  books,  he  would 

*  M&ny  Buthorities  but  ]u«t  the  reverae,  UuLt  hs  apoka  first  in  Latin,  ttian  In 
Qermui:  bat  the  text  tauom  Luther,  who  oould  hmidor  be  wrons  on  incAi  a  polnti 
while  othen  jnisht  auDy  oontoae  Um  older  in  their  Uter  MaollMtioa>. 
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/  but  be  adding  to  the  force  oi  the  Rom&n  tyranny,  and  opening,  not  merely 
the  windows,  but  the  doora,  to  great  impiety.  How  could  he  thus 
Btrengthm  the  ragn  of  iniquity?  In  this  Luther  Btnick  skillfnUy  and 
strongly  the  chords  oi  German  nationalism,  and  many  heaits  in  that 
assemblage  must  have  responded  to  what  be  sud. 

finally,  said  be,  there  was  another  class  of  books,  polemic,  written 
against  his  adversaries  who  had  advocated  the  Roman  tyranny.  These, 
he  confessed,  had  been  at  times  too  violent,  and  he  did  not  nmint-nin 
that  his  conduct  had  been  faultless.  But  the  question,  he  sud,  is  not 
concerning  my  conduct,  but  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  disown  even  these  writings,  for  Rome  would  make 
use  of  such  disavowal  to  extend  her  oppression.  He  then  demanded 
orideDoe  agunst  himself  and  a  fair  trial.  "I  stand  here,  "he  declared, 
"ready,  if  anyone  can  prove  me  to  have  written  falsely,  to  retract  my 
errora,  uid  to  throw  my  books  into  the  fire  with  my  own  hands."  He 
had  weighed  well  the  strife  that  his  doctrine  would  bring  into  the  world, 
but  OUT  Lord  had  said,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  "B^ 
ware,"  sud  he,  "lest  if  jrou  condemn  the  divine  word,  that  word  send 
forth  upon  you  a  deluge  of  ills."  He  cited  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  ruia  he  brought  upon  his  country  by  seeking  to  reign  through  what 
he  thouj^t  to  be  wisdom,  and  added,  "I  seek  not  to  offer  advice  to  your 
high  and  nughty  understandings,  but  I  owed  this  testimony  of  a  loving 
heart  to  my  native  Germany." 

It  was  a  brave  speech,  a  strong  speech,  delivered  with  self-poBseaaion 
and  in  a  clear  voice  that  could  be  heard  by  the  whole  assembly — a 
striking  contrast  in  every  way  to  his  manner  of  the  previous  day.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  the  papal  party,  but 
to  lovers  of  the  Gospel  truth  and  lovers  of  their  country  as  inspiritii^ 
as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  Hardly  had  his  words  ceased  when  Eck  rose 
and  angrily  exclaimed  that  Luther  had  not  answered  the  question,  that 
this  was  not  an  occasion  for  general  discussion,  but  to  ascertain  from 
liUther  iriiether  be  would  retract  his  errors,  which  were  the  errors  (A 
Has  and  other  heretics,  and  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  <tf 
Constance  and  at  other  times  by  the  Church.  Wliat  was  wanted  was 
a  strai^tforward  answer,  non  cornufe.  Would  Luther  retract  or  not? 

Luther  readied  with  some  heat:  "Since  your  imperial  Majesty  and 
highnesses  demand  a  simple  answer,  I  will  give  you  one  without  horns 
or  teeth:  Unless  I  am  convinced  of  error  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
or  plain  reason  (for  I  put  no  faith  in  Popes  or  councils  alone,  which  have 
wred  and  contradicted  each  other  often)  I  am  overcome  by  the  Scriptures' 

1  To  undantand  fully  what  Iiuther  meant  by  appealins  to  Oxe  Scnptursa  one 
mutt  read  Us  Utar  wkdngB.  For  some  iUustntioiu,  see  AIioe'b  "Church  Hia- 
lorr,"  3:  SS,  39,  ««p.  Dot«  on  39. 
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that  I  bM.-n  dted  tad  mj  oonadenoe  ii  boond  the  wad  of  God.    I  an- 

not  ud  mil  iwt  ntnwt  UTthmft  for  it  ia  neitlMr  mIb  iMV  ifi^  to  Mt 
•gainst  one's  ocaiBdeooe.  SuBh  ia  nv  ttrimim  of  Caitk,  and  a^eci 
no  other  from  me."  Having  pv«n  tiua  anam  in  tMth  langwma,  ha 
added  "God  help  me,  AmesL"^ 

Still  Eck  waa  diaaatisfied,  and  a  ahaip  ahcnaticn  foDomd  betnoi 
him  and  Luther,  Eck  saying  that  Luther  oould  not  prova  ibat  oountila 
had  erred,  and  Luther  affirming  that  he  Iwth  oould  and  wanld  pnra  it 
at  any  time  that  might  be  aaaigned  him.  lite  Itoor  bciog  lat^  tha 
Emperor  cut  tfaia  abort  and  diamiaaed  the  aaamfaly .  LaUtv  latiuiml 
to  hifl  lodgings  full  of  joy.  An  «y»-witDeaa  aaya  that  aa  ha  nadied  Ida 
tonponuy  houae,  he  threw  up  hia  handa  irith  a  joyful  iaatote^  oTinK 
"I  am  throu^  I  am  throu^"  Well  mi^t  he  njoiea.  A  peaaant^ 
son  had  stood  before  Caear,  an'  obsoun  Qcrdbu  jnltmai  had  lifted 
his  voice  against  the  theologiane  of  the  worid,  a  poor  mook  bad  whfaatood 
the  sentence  <^  the  suprrane  Pontiff  of  ChristeDdom,  and  made  good  enty 
bdd  word  that  he  had  written.  Jn  the  pcesenoe  of  tho  mart  powwfUl 
of  Church  and  State  in  Europe  he  had  maintained  the  auixeniacT  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  a  Christian  man's  life,  and  theinviolaUe  rij^ta 
of  the  individual  conscience  agunst  the  tyiann;  ot  Popes  and  ooundls. 
Much  depended  on  the  speaking  of  those  w<nds.  Luther  at  Wcama 
represented  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  the  progress  of  Christian 
dviliiation,  and  lus  recantation  and  submisBion  would  have  been  an 
incalculable  disaster  to  the  world.*  Never  again  was  he  to  be  so  hooie 
a  figure,  never  so  truly  powerful,  because  never  a^in  would  his  voice 
be  so  truly  the  voice  of  the  German  people.  Hie  eomulatrra  grievances 
of  Gennany  agunst  Rome,  no  leas  than  Genoany'a  '<«™"^  for  relief 
from  sjriritual  deapotism,  found  in  him  thdr  mouthpiece. 

In  the  evening  he  held  a  sort  of  reception.  A  luge  number  of  the 
greatest  nobles  and  prelates  at  the  Diet  came  to  see  him  aod  ooogmtalate 
him  on  his  bold  defense.    He  had  touched  the  heart  of  Germany  by  his 


I  have  followed  in  this  Moount  of  the  Wonna  bMrinSi  LoOmt'i  own  seMiiDt. 
buL.  e:5>«.;LDS,  64:S74m4.;  Walch,  16: 1917  MS.  oThia  l«t«r  aMXNUt,  atow 
dftys  before  hia  death,  LDS,  U:  866  mq.    Thit  ii,  bowam,  eonSnMd  at  *9taf 


important  point,  and  oometjinea  aa  to  the  very  wonla.  l^  K  di 

dated  WonuB,  Aj>ril  10.    "And  aa  Martin  vent  out  flMtt  tlu. ,    _,_ 

Aleander.  "be  raiaed  hia  hand  OD  high  after  th«  mannar  of  the  Qennan  aoMkrBi 
when  they  exult  over  a  good  bbiw  in  a  toumamont."  BrilMt,  AUamdar  tOM 
Luther,  p.  153.  Coohlwui  givea  a.bifefer  aooouDt  td  the  proMaduiiB,  hot  virtaallr 
oonGimi  Luther'a.  He  aaya  Luther  cloaed  with  the  WMda,  CM  MfA  Mv,  Ammi. 
Commmtaria,  p.  34.  SiMUatia  give*  the  final  words  aa,  So  lutf  mct  OM,  ^mm 
Jb^  Widsrtpmeh  Icann  ieh  nteU  Mun.  Luther,  however,  tfve*  the  worda  that 
have  beoome  traditional:  Hit  tUhtich,  ich  kann  aiM  andtn,  OaUlnl^mir,  Amtm. 
All  these  words  were  probably  ipolcen  by  Luther  duiinstlw  bearlBg.  but  not  aJl 
in  a  angle  sentenae,  u  here  eombined.  Bee  Bchalt,  6:  SlB  tor  a  fim  oltiMt  dia- 
ouB^n  of  thia  question ;  also  KSstlin,  1 :  419. 

■  At  the  inn,  Mir  Spalatiiic  sajt;  IFsnn  sr  lausnid  Sot/  koU,  M  WtUtr  H»  Aa* 
thr  alU  lattm  o&Aoum,  dsnn  «m  WidoropruA  Ihm. 
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speech,  and  many  who  now  saw  and  heard  him  for  the  first  time  were, 
like  lAndgrave  Philip,  permanently  won  to  the  cause  of  religiouB  reform. 
"The  doctor's  little  room,"  writes  Spalatin,  "could  not  contain  all  the 
vidtora  who  presented  themselves.  I  saw  among  tbem  Duke  Wilhelm 
of  Brunswick,  Landgrave  PhiUp  of  Hesse,  Count  Wilhelm  of  Hemicberg, 
the  Elector  Frederick  and  many  others."  Curiously  enough,  considering 
the  intimate  relations  that  had  been  established  between  them  for  a  long 
time,  this  was  the  first  meeting  face  to  face  of  the  Elector  and  Luther.* 
Whai  the  Diet  met  agun  the  following  morning,  Charles  read  to  them 
s  very  important  document,  written  and  dgned  by  his  own  hand. 
Hioe  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  his  unassisted  composition;  at 
any  rate,  it  represented  his  inmost  sentiments  and  clearly  stated  what 
mn  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  his  reign.    He  said: 

My  predecessors,  the  most  Christian  emperors  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  the  Austrian  Archdukes  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  were 
until  death  the  truest  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church,  defending  and 
extending  their  beli^  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  propagation  of  the 
faiUi,  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  They  have  left  oehind  them 
the  holy  Catholic  rites,  that  I  should  live  and  die  therein,  and  so 
until  now  with  God's  help  I  have  lived,  as  becomes  a  Christian 
Emperor.  What  m^  forefathers  established  at  Constance  and  other 
councils,  it  la  my  prtvil^^  to  uphold.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by 
Iirivate  judgment,  has  set  himself  against  the  faith  held  by  all  Chris- 
tians for  a  thousand  years  and  more,  and  impudently  concludes  that 
all  Christians  up  to  now  have  erred.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
stake  upon  this  cause  all  my  dominions,  my  friends,  my  body  and 
my  blood,  my  life  and  soul.  For  myself  and  j^ou,  sprung  from  the 
holy  Gennan  nation,  appointed  by  peculiar  privilege  defenders  of 
the  faith,  it  would  be  a  grievous  disgrace,  an  eternal  stain  upon 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  if  in  this  our  day,  not  only  here^, 
but  ite  very  suspicion,  were  due  to  our  defect.  After  Luther's  stiff- 
necked  reply,  I  now  repent  that  I  have  so  loi^  delayed  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  his  false  doctrines.  I  have  now  resolved 
never  ^ain,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hear  him.  Under  pro- 
tection of  his  safe-conduct  he  shall  be  escorted  home,  but  for- 
bidden to  preach  and  to  seduce  men  with  his  evil  doctrines  and 
incite  them  to  rebeUion.  I  warn  you  to  ^ve  witness  to  your  opin- 
ion as  good  Christians  and  in  accordance  with  your  vows.* 

The  reading  of  this  document  produced  a  great  sensation;  it  is  said 
that  many  of  the  princes  turned  as  pole  as  death.  They  felt  themselves 
to  be  in  as  great  peril  as  Luther  himself.  And  now  the  Diet  had  still 
to  answer  the  question.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  condemned  heretic? 
Hie  man  without  office,  wielding  no  earthly  power,  from  his  peculiar 

■  Dmn  idt  mine  SUrnm  main  Ltb«hlang  nU  gdiOreLnoch  tein  Angiticht  tWMAMt, 
ohM  *u  Wonna  auf  dm  BeieMaaa.     Wider  Bam  Wartt,  LD8,  28:  67. 

*  Sdd,  p.  85.    Annstrong.  "The  Emperor  Charlea  V,"  1;  70.  j^^^__ 
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pontJoD  was  htmseU  free,  and  the  ooune  of  thinp  wib  to  be  d 
by  his  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bmperor,  the  mutar  of  the  wc^ 
WBS  the  slave  of  ciroumstanoes.  He  did  not  iriah  to  oondBmo  LntiHc; 
he  did  not  know  how  not  to  oondemn  him.  It  Luther  EbovOd  bs 
condemned  no  one  Imew  what  would  oome  (rf  it.  Mmiij  qrmpftthiaed 
with  him  personally,  and  many  moie  sympathised  with  his  cMin.  If 
he  ^ould  not  be  condemned,  there  was  already  revolution,  ttu  end  d 
the  papal  power,  and  for  this  the  world  was  not  yet  i»epared.  la  tbrir 
perplexity  moderate  men  of  both  parties  tumed  to  the  okl  pha  of 
compromise — there  must  be  more  conferenoes  with  LuUiBr. 

The  instigator  of  the  plan  of  renewed  negotiatkms  was  Albert,  Ardk- 
Inshop  of  Mains.  He  was  a  German;  he  saw  tiie  dangen  thrMtening 
Germany,  and  was  amdous  to  avoid  them.  LuUwr  must  be  heard  befcn 
some  German  of  candor  and  ability,  a  man  who  would  oommaDd  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Such  a  man  was  the  Anditxahop  of  Trior, 
and  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  proposed  confenoee.  It  met  Apc3 
24th,  in  the  Archbishop's  palace.  There  wue  present  the  Eleotor  of  ftw- 
denbut^,  Duke  George  (^  Saxony  "and  some  other  gnat  moi."  Wriw 
(Vehue),  a  lawyer  of  Baden,  wa8  the  spokesman.  He  be^an  by  idling 
Luther  that  the  pnncee  had  sent  for  Mm  not  to  dispute  (always  the 
same  old  formuki)  but  to  treat  with  turn  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  to 
admonish  him  privately  of  thoee  tilings  t!iat  seemed  chiefly  to  concern 
him.  As  to  councils,  Wehe  admitted  that  they  had  sometimes  decreed 
different,  but  never  contradictory,  things.  But  granting  that  they  had 
erred,  still  they  had  not  fallen  so  low  that  every  private  man  might 
despise  and  trample  on  their  authority.  Luther's  books,  if  care  were 
not  taken,  would  cause  great  trouble.  Men  would  interpret  theon  mo- 
cording  to  their  inclinations  and  deares,  and  what  lie  meant  for  freedom 
they  would  take  for  license.  His  teaching  was  espedally  dangerous  in 
that  age,  wiiich,  stud  Wehe,  was  more  corrupt  than  any  former  age  had 
been.  It  was  true  that  some  of  Luther's  books  were  harmlen,  even 
useful — this  was  the  case  with  his  eariier  books — but  those  he  had  r^ 
cently  written  contained  things  inconsistent  with  reli^on  and  luety. 
These  might  well  justify  the  condemnation  of  all  Uiat  he  had  written; 
his  work  was  to  be  judged  by  its  latest  development,  just  as  a  tree  is 
judged,  not  by  its  blossoms,  but  by  its  fruit.  This  hurtful  advance  ia 
his  teachings  ought  to  startle  Luther  himself.  "You  ou^t,"  he  said, 
"to  think  of  both  your  own  salvation  and  of  that  of  others;  and  conadts' 
if  it  be  fitting  that  those  whom  Christ  by  his  own  death  had  rescued  from 
everlasting  death,  should  by  your  Imoks  be  seduced  from  the  Church, 
and  so  perish."  He  reminded  Luther  that  even  in  civil  afFairs  nothing 
was  better  than  the  observance  of  the  laws,  without  which  no  State  or 
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govenuaent  could  subsst;  and  if  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  were  to 
CoUDt  for  nothing,  everything  in  the  Church,  where  all  thing;  should  be 
most  settled,  would  be  in  confonon.  "These  noble  and  virtuous  princes," 
be  said,  "out  of  the  angular  love  and  affection  they  bear  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  also  for  your  own  welfare,  have  thought  it  fit  to  ad- 
monish you  of  these  things;  for,  without  doubt,  if  you  obstinately  perast 
in  your  otHnions  and  yield  nothing,  the  Emperor  will  banish  you,  and  not 
suffer  you  to  have  any  footing  within  the  bounds  of  Germany.  So  it 
concerns  yourself  seriously  to  r^ect  on  the  situation." 

The  case  as  thus  stated  was  wdl  worthy  of  serious  condderation.  It 
could  not  be  d^ed  that  Luther's  teachings  looked  toward  revolution, 
which  could  not  be  acoomfidiBhed  without  great  trouble,  bow  great  no 
one  coold  foresee.  A  dismemberment  of  the  Church,  an  unsettling  of 
religious,  sodal  and  political  relations,  was  a  part  of  what  was  Uueat- 
ffiiecL  Nothing  but  the  most  imperative  necessity — the  defense  or  the 
assertion  of  the  Mf^eat  and  most  vital  human  rights — could  justify 
pernstence  in  a  course  that  seemed  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  The  de- 
struction of  property,  the  weakening  of  confidence,  the  breaking  down 
<rf  moral  barriers  and  the  loosing  of  the  worst  of  human  pasmons,  are 
not  things  Uuit  sober  men  can  look  forward  to  without  a  sense  of  dismay. 
And  these  are  the  UiingB  that  many,  among  them  some  of  Luther's 
friends,  saw  before  them  as  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  that  he  was 
twinguDg  on.  Was  what  he  was  seeking  worth  what  it  was  likely  to  cost? 
There  are  human  righto  that  we  might  conmder  cheap  if  they  cost  no 
more  than  the  wretchedness  of  two  or  three  generations  of  men;  but  we 
ou^t  to  be  well  convinced  of  thdr  supreme  value  before  we  deliberately 
consent  to  pay  such  a  price  for  them. 

After  a  great  revolution  we  forget  the  cost  of  it.  Before  such  a  revo- 
lution, the  thoughtless,  the  fanatical  and  those  possessed  of  the  lofty 
aiHrit  of  devotion,  make  no  account  of  it.  But  in  estimating  the  conduct 
at  men  and  of  parties  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider  the  price  that  Is  p^d, 
as  wdl  as  the  good  that  is  gained.  We  are  too  prone  to  feel  that  those 
who  opposed  any  movement  that  has  resulted  in  good  were  influenced 
by  selfish  motives  or  unwise  considerations.  This  may  often  be  true, 
bat  we  should  fed  a  stirring  of  kindness  toward  those  men  who,  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  pleaded  with  Luther  to  moderate  his  claims 
and  give  peace  to  Church  and  Empire.  And  he  felt  kindly  toward  them. 
"Most  noble  princes,"  he  replied,  "I  give  you  hearty  thanks.  For  so 
illustrious  persona  to  vouchsafe  to  take  this  pains  and  trouble  for  so 
mean  a  man  as  I,  is  an  act  of  extraordinary  condescension."  These  are 
not  ironical  words,  but  simply  true;  it  was  an  act  of  extraordinary  con- 
He  went  on  and  disclaimed  the  notion  that  he  despised 
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all  councils;  he  acknowledged  that  his  teaohings  ni^  load  Mtny  cad 
cause  disturbances,  but  he  did  not  shrink  &«a  audi  oonwqgwuiea.  "I 
will  suffer  anything,"  he  said,  "yea,  acxBwrlose  my  Sh,  than  tonaka  the 
clear  rule  of  the  word  of  Qod;  for  we  must  obey  God  lather  than  nm. 
As  to  tiie  scandal  that  is  objected  to  me,  I  neither  oaa  nor  ga^  to  be 
accountable  for  it,  for  there  is  a  great  diffeieaoe  betwaan  tiie  iwimIiIi 
of  charity  and  those  of  faith:  the  firat  oonMBtiiig  in  life  and  nw^nwi; 
irtiich  by  all  means  are  to  be  avoided;  whilst  the  othen^  ariaiiis  bom 
the  word  of  Qod,  are  not  at  all  to  be  repuded;  for  truth  and  the  wQl 
(rf  our  Heavenly  Father  ou^t  not  to  be  dlnemUed,  thoa^  the  wbola 
worid  should  be  offended  thereat."  He  wan  not  a  (anm  of  dJKcder. 
He  tau^t  that  men  must  bfmoi  and  oboy  the  lawa  and  tha  ma^stntaa; 
he  had  always  so  taught,  as  oould  be  seen  from  bis  writinpL  Bat  la  to 
eccleoastioal  laws,  the  case  was  different:  they  came  into  oonfliat  with 
the  teachings  <£  the  word  (rf  Ood,  and  laid  "the  hard  and  intofanUe 
yoke  of  human  laws  upon  ttie  minds  and  oonscaoioea  of  men."  Ha 
knew  that  the  Scriptures  forind  our  tnutJng  our  own  jndgmsnt,  and  ho 
would  not  be  obstinate  about  anything,  provided  he  mi^t  have  lean 
to  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospd. 

He  was  exhorted  to  submit  his  books  to  the  senteaoe  of  Uie  Empenc 
and  his  princes.  His  answer  was  that  he  would  not  decline  the  judpnent 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  estates  of  the  Ekninre,  provided  thery  took  for 
thdr  guide  the  word  of  Ood;  but  said  he,  "unless  I  am  thereby  oc»- 
victcd  of  error,  I  cannot  change  my  opinion."  He  begged  that  the  princes 
would  intercede  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  mig^t  be  suffered  to  live 
with  a  good  conadence.  If  he  could  but  obtain  that,  he  would  be  ready 
to  do  anything.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  stud  to  htm,  "Is  it  your 
meaniag,  then,  that  you  will  not  submit  unless  you  be  ocHiTinoed  by  tiie 
Holy  Scripturea?  "  Luther  replied,  "  It  is,  sii^-w  else  by  most  evident 
reasons." '  { 

With  this  the  conference  ended.  It  had  served  to  develop  and  em- 
phadze  Luther's  position.  He  reG<^sed  the  enls  that  might  fdlow  his 
teaching,  but  he  could  do  only  what  he  was  doing.  The  question  had 
narrowed  itself  down  to  this:  whether  men  should  submit  to  ttie  judgment 
of  Popes  and  councils  as  an  inf^ble  standard  of  truth,  or  to  the  word  of 
God  interpreted  by  every  man  for  himself.  Or,  to  state  the  case  some- 
what more  explidtiy,  Luther's  contention  involved  two  things:  first, 
that  the  word  of  Qod  is  the  sole  standard  of  Christian  truth;  and  second, 

'  In  the  seoond  trial,  before  those  who  were  friendly  to  him.  h  wu  doabtlMi 
harder  for  Luthar  to  keep  faith  than  in  the  Diet,  wliere  the  aonaeqoenaaa  of  what 
he  waa  doioit  were  not  brouaht  ao  itroiii^  honw  to  him.  Bat  UTinc  a  aonoiiil 
time  Teaial«d  all  iaaitamenta  to  Tooant,  he  had  done  all  there  waa  for  him  to  do  at 
Wonna,  and  than  waa  no  ooeMioa  for  hii  atayini  longer. 
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thftt  erer;  age  must  be  &ee  to  underBtacd  it  for  itself.  Thus  having 
begun  with  a  question  aa  to  the  value  of  papal  Indulgences,  he  had  gone 
on;  unimportant  or  nonessential  things  had  been  left  behind;  and  at  last 
he  had  reached  the  one  fundamental  thing  that  separated  the  two  par- 
ties. It  was  a  question  of  authority:  on  the  one  side  Pope  and  council, 
on  the  other  the  word  of  God. 

The  Archbishop  of  Trier  had  treated  Luther  with  great  kindness. 
He  was  a  Romanist,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  learning  and  candor  and 
experience,  and  friendly  to  Luther.  He  was  reluctant  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  brining  about  a  reconciliation;  he  wished  Luther  to  agree  to 
submit  to  a  general  council.  Luther  professed  himself  willing,  provided 
the  controversy  should  be  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Failing  to  drive  him  from  this  position,  the  Archbishop  asked 
him  how  he  thought  the  evils  threatening  could  be  avoided.  He  an- 
swered that  it  might  be  done  by  following  the  plan  of  GamaUel,  and 
leaving  the  whole  matter  to  settle  itself.  This  could  not  be,  and  further 
efforts  were  useless.  Luther  was  weary  and  impatient  of  them.  He 
Bud  to  the  Archbishop:  "Most  gracious  Lord,  I  cannot  yield.  It  must 
happen  to  me  as  God  wills.  I  beg  your  grace  to  obtun  for  me  the  gracious 
permifidon.  of  his  imperial  Majesty  that  I  may  go  home  again,  for  I 
have  now  been  here  ten  days,  and  nothing  has  been  accomplished." 
This  was  said  the  25th  of  April.  But  Luther  was  wrong:  a  great  deal 
had  been  accomplished,  the  results  of  which  were  to  appear  in  later  years. 

There  was  a  way  to  settle  the  whole  matter;  or,  at  least,  some  thought 
thrae  was  a  way,  which  was  not  tried.  Luther,  one  obstinate,  con- 
demned heretic,  was  involving  the  whole  Empire  in  controversy,  trouble 
and  danger;  why  not  put  him  out  of  the  way?  If  the  Emperor  would 
only  break  his  plighted  troth  all  would  be  well.  It  was  one  of  those 
times  in  which  Satan  seems  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  bestow 
kingdoms.  Before  the  Diet  it  was  Luther  who  was  on  trial,  now  it  was 
the  young  Emperor.  It  is  well  for  him  and  well  for  mankind  that  he  did 
not  tail.  He  decided  that  it  was  better  to  keep  fiuth  than  to  have  peace.' 
Charies  was  youi^,  and  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  ruling  men,  and  he 
therefore  naturally  and  wisely  deferred  much  to  the  judgment  of  his  coun- 
sellors at  Worms.  But  in  this  matter  he  took  counsel  solely  of  his  own 
conscience  and  sense  of  honor.  His  healthy  young  instinct  was  wiser 
than  the  subtle  advice  of  Aleander. 


'  "  Some  of  the  assembly,  approving  what  was  dons  at  Constance,  said  that 
'Bith  ousht  not  to  be  kept.     But  Lewis,  count-eleotor  Palatine,  opposed  himself, 
IS  unto  a  thins  that  would  brand  the  German  name  with  a,  mark  ol  perpetual 
"h  disdain  that  it  was  intolenble  that  for  the  service  of 
w  upon  itseU  the  infamy  of  not  keeping  the  publio 


iCDODiiiiy,  eipressiiis  with  dioda 
Detests  a«n>i«Ay  should  draw  u 
kith."    Sui^rbk.  i,  p.  13. 
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ThcN  was  no  reoBon  why  Luther  ahould  «mtinue  knger  at  Wonio. 
The  Eknperor  gave  him  a  safe-oonduct,  allowing  hhn  tmaty-cae  days 
in  whidi  to  raatdi  home,  and  diBmiaeed  him.  He  waa  not  to  tcMh,  eitiier 
by  word  or  writing,  on  the  way.  It  was  April  28th  whea  he  passed  out 
of  the  gate  and  <«ward.  Aa  he  had  refused  to  retract  m  to  submit  him- 
self unconditionally  to  the  judgment  of  any  bibunal,  ihe  i^penn'  must 
issue  a  decree  agtjnst  him.  This  was  dwe  on  tlw  2&th  of  Mi^,  just 
one  month  after  Luther's  departure.* 

Luther,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  had  now  iH  done  thdr 
part.  The  imperial  ban  had  been  pronounoed.  But  who  was  to  esectrte 
it,  or  was  it  to  be  executed  at  all?  The  question  as  to  Lather  had  first 
bem  referred  to  a  papal  legate,  then  to  the  Pope,  then  to  the  Emperor, 
then  to  the  Diet  at  Wonns.  The  effect  of  the  imperial  edict  was  to 
refer  it  to  the  Gennaa  people.  Luther's  private  oauee  .had  beeaaw 
national,  European. 

The  &8t  act  of  the  Lutheran  tragedy  was  ended. 
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BxFOBB  Luther  left  Worms,  the  Elector  Frederick  had  caused  it  to 
be  intinoated  to  him  that  means  would  be  devised  of  giving  him  further 
protection/  but  beyond  that  he  seems  to  have  l>een  unapprised.  The 
fewer  to  whom  the  secret  was  confided,  the  better  it  would  obrioufily 
be  for  all  oonoemed,  and  Lutlier  was  not  a  silent  or  discreet  man,  as  the 
Elector  well  knew.  Frederick,  whom  Aleander  in  his  correspondence 
calls  "the  fox  of  Germany,"  was  what  the  Scotch  term  a  "canny"  maa. 
He  oould  not  openly  defy  the  imperial  edict  by  contjnuing  his  former  pro- 
tection of  Luther,  yet  he  was  more  than  ever  determined  that  the  Witten- 
berg doctor,  who  had  greatly  pleased  him  by  his  conduct  at  Worms, 
iduntld  not  suffer  harm.  He  contrived  a  plan  as  ample  as  it  was  effective; 
Luther  should  disappear  for  a  time;  his  whereabouts  should  not  be 
known  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends;  he  should  even  be  supposed 
to  be  dead;  and  after  a  while  the  etonn  might  blow  over. 

On  leaving  Worms,  Luther  took  the  way  to  Eisenach,  and  after  going 
some  distance  he  disnussed  the  imperial  herald.  At  several  places  he 
preached,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  honorable  observance  on  his 
part  of  the  terms  of  his  safe-conduct,  though  his  excuse  was  that  he  had 
never  been  party  to  an  agreement  that  the  word  of  Qod  should  be  bound. 
Still,  he  had  accepted,  and  had  been  ^ad  to  accept,  from  the  Emperor 
a  safe-oonduct,  the  terms  of  which  were  that  he  should  not  teach  by  word 
or  pen  on  his  way  home,  and  he  kept  his  part  of  the  contract  lees  faith- 
fully tiian  Charles  had  kept  his.  Moving  along  leisurely,  attended  now- 
by  cmly  two  friends,  toward  nightfaU  of  the  4th  of  May,  as  he  was  in 
a  lonely  part  of  the  wood  near  Altenstdn,  a  band  of  armed  horsemen 
Buddeoly  a,ppeaied  and  surrounded  the  carriage.  £ven  his  friends  were 
deodred,  and  supposed  themselves  attacked  by  bandits;  one  of  them  fled 
for  his  life,  the  other,  Amsdorf,  went  on  to  Wittenberg  with  the  news 
that  Luther  was  violently  dragged  away  by  these  robbers  and  his  fate 

*  Saokeodorf,  p.  ISO.  Thii  la  tunidy  eonfirmed  hr  the  letter  that  Lnthar  wrote 
to  CnuMteh  ficoi  nanUiirt,  April  ZSth;  "I  ahall  submit  to  being  hiddeo  &way, 
—  "*  ~a  ret  do  not  know  where.    I  would  have  preferred  beins  put  to  death  by 

,_.._,  (,y  yjj  fuiioua  Duke  Oeorge,  but  wm  ot  "     '   '     '  " 

nd  wait  mv  tints."    De  Wette,  1:  £88;  Cur 
of  May  12th,  De  Wette,  2;  1;  Cunie,  71. 
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was  unknown.'  Ab  the  days  and  tmAa  pund  and  nottdng  was  baud 
of  him,  the  people  wen  filled  with  anxiety.  Bren  iaa  tumSa  rqaioed 
with  trembling  when  the;  heard  of  this  ovmt,  fi»  tUnsi  had  eone  to 
such  a  pasB  that  Luther  d«ul  might  well  be  moretmablesome  to  thHa  than 
Luther  living.  "  You  have,"  says  Alidumsua  Valdenos,  writiiig  to  Pater 
Martyr,  "as  some  wish,  tlie  end;  as  I  believe,  not  the  «td,  but  tbe  b^ 
ginning,  of  this  tr^edy.  For  I  see  tJbat  the  minds  et  the  QennasB  ara 
much  stirred  up  agunst  the  Roman  See.  Nor  do  I  eee  that  the  imperial 
edict  will  have  much  weight  with  them,  for  after  its  publication  Z4itbw's 
books  were  everywhere  sold — in  Tillagee  and  in  open  plaeea— with  iiD* 
punity.  Hence  you  may  easily  conjecture  what  will  be  dona  whoa  tlie 
Emperor  leaves  Germany."  ■  A  littie  later,  June  26th,  Braaaiii  inita^ 
"  The  Lutheran  tragedy  has  been  acted  among  us:  would  that  U  had  naver 
been  brought  on  the  stage."  ■  Albert  DQicr,  Germany'a  unmtd.  artirt, 
then  at  NOmberg,  passionately  bewwled  la  bis  journal  the  euudiUup  of 
tbe  Chunsh:  "0  God,  is  Luther  deadT  Who  will  heceaftar  delinr  to  oa 
the  Gospel  so  clearly?  0  God,  how  much  would  he  liav«  ben  able  to 
write  for  us  in  ten  or  twenty  yeaisl  0  all  ye  t»ou8  Christian  men,  hdp 
me  to  bewiul  this  man  inspired  by  God."  <  ffis  enenuea  bepn  to  be 
alarmed,  and  one  of  them  wrote,  "  We  can  searoely  save  our  livea,  onleoa 
we  light  a  candle,  and  seek  for  him  until  we  find  him." 

Luther  has  left  no  record  of  his  sensations  when  the  "bandits,"  with 
so  well  emulated  violence,  draped  him  from  his  wagon,  mounted  him 
on  a  horse  and  spirited  him  away.  If  he  for  the  nwrneat  aappoaed  him- 
self to  be  a  real  captive,  he  was  soon  undeodved.  Bat  ta^it  miles  distami 
was  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  formerly  a  reddence  of  tbe  ducal  fandly 
of  Saxony  and  still  one  of  their  poaaeesions.  lliither  lAither  was  taken 
in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  and  there  be  apeat  the  next  ten 
months  in  retirement  and  mc(^to.  He  doffed  his  monk's  gown  '  and 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  country  gentleman;  he  let  lus  beaid  pow;  he  was 
known  as  Junker  George. 

Luther  could  never  be  idle,  and  according  at  the  WatUntrg  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,*  to  numerous  literaiy  labws 

1  Spal&tin  teUa  the  itorv 
Annalm,  SO,  SI.    Luthet  h  „ 

November  1st,  De  Wett«,  2:  89,  Curiie.  ».. 

■  Oieaelor,  4:  58.    Habai  hujui  tragoediae  ut  vutdon  whoif  Jbinn,  ato. 

•  Lulheri  Tragotdia  •perada  at  apod  not,  ete.    Brumn*,  Op.  Ill:  MiOi 

I  For  this  remarkable  pB«u«e  of  DOrar'a  joutdbI  in  full,  aso  Hoon'*  "AUmtI 
DOrer,"  in  "The  Library  of  Art."  LondoD,  1900,  p.  IW  Mg. 

•  De  Wette,  2:  7.  On  hia  return  to  Wlttenberf  ha  leouiiiad  Us  rnook**  taA 
Mid  did  not  finally  lay  it  aside  notil  October  B,  1S34.  But  at  tiM  WartbOft  b* 
aiHumad  the  chaiaeter  of  Junker  ao  OMUpletdr  that  he  even  weat  hgnttng  with  tha 
Duke's  retainera  at  the  oaatle.  Letter  to  Spalatin,  Ausuat  Ifith,  Da  Vatto,  2 :  <1, 
Currie,  82. 

•  To  Spalatin;  Ego  olionu  Me  «l  erapiOotu*  Mdw  Ma  4ia-  BMtm  Oratam  tt 
Htbramm  Itgo.     De  Wette.  2:  S. 
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and  to  meditatioa.  He  also  carried  on  an  active  correepondence  vith 
hia  friends,  who  were  promptly  taken  into  his  oonGdence,  so  far  as  to 
be  infonned  of  his  safety,  though  the  place  of  his  residence  was  concealed 
from  them.  To  Spalatin,  who  of  course  was  in  the  secret,  he  writes 
from  "PatmoB,"  while  to  Melanchthon  he  dates  hie  letters  "from  the 
region  of  the  birds"  and  "from  the  wilderness."  These  letters  inform 
us  quite  fully  of  his  occupations.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
working  at  this  at  intervals  until  November,  when  he  sent  an  expodtion 
of  the  thirty-eeventh  Psalm  to  the  Wttenbergers,  with  a  long  letter.' 
During  the  same  time  he  composed  his  treatise  on  monastic  vows,  which  he 
sent  to  his  father,  with  the  letter  already  quoted,  November  21st;  anda 
tract  of  considerable  length  on  the  "Misuse  of  the  Mass."'  These 
labors  were  interrupted  by  periods  of  phy^cal  and  spiritual  depresnon. 
Luther  had  been  accustomed  to  simt^  food  and  an  active  life;  at  the 
castle  he  changed  to  a  sedentary  life  and  richer  food,  with  the  very  natural 
result  of  dyspepsia  and  ^oom.  He  writes  to  Melanchthon:  "It  is  now 
ei^t  days  that  I  odther  write  anything,  nor  pray,  nor  study,  partly 
by  reason  of  temptations  of  the  flesh,  partly  because  vexed  by  other 
cares."  *  Throughout  Ufe  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  whatever  displeased 
or  vexed  him  or  seemed  to  hinder  his  work  to  the  direct  agency  of  the 
devil,  in  whom  he  believed  with  rather  more  energy  than  he  believed 
in  Qod.  So  now,  instead  of  blaming  his  mode  of  Ufe  and  changing  it, 
he  ascribes  all  his  troubles  to  Satan.  He  even  seems  to  have  imaged 
that  he  had  personal  interviews  with  the  devil,  though  the  story  of  the 
inkstand  and  other  smilar  tales  are  due  to  the  vivid  imajpnings 
of  bis  later  Bdmirers,  rather  than  to  anyttiing  that  he  has  l^t  on 
record. 

But  the  chief  lalwr  of  this  reddence  at  the  Wartburg,  and  one  of  the 
things  of  prime  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  was  the 
beginning  of  his  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  German.  So  many  reckless 
and  unfounded  assertions  have  beea  made  about  this,  by  both  friends 
and  foes,  that  it  is  important  to  ascertun  the  facts  accurately.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  Luther  was  fully  occupied  with  other  literary  tasks 
from  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  thero  imtil  late  in  Novemiier.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Lsnge,  dated  December  I8th,  he  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  German,  in  terms  neces- 
ntating  the  inference  that  the  work  had  not  yet  been  begun.  On  March 
30,  1522,  he  writes  Spalatin  that  he  has  translated  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tamrait  in  his  Patmos,  and  that  he  and  Mdancbthon  aro  now  revidng 

'De  Wette,  2:  W. 

■L0L,e:234Mg.;LD8,  28:28  ««<i,;WE>lah,  19,  1008  Mg. 

<  De  WeUe,  2:  22. 
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what  he  hopes  will  prove  a  worthy  work.*  TbJB  leaves  little  more  thu 
ten  weeks  for  the  completuHi  of  the  woric,  for  he  brou^t  a  rou^  dnft 
with  him  to  Wittenberg  for  the  critidsni  of  Melaoohthon.  After  le- 
ceiving  a  hasty  revioon,  this  pcrtioD  of  the  version  was  hunied  through 
the  press  and  published  September  22,  1522.  This. would  be  a  rapid 
piece  of  book-making,  for  both  author  and  publish^',  even  in  these  days 
of  advanced  learning,  plentiful  apparatus  of  scholaiship  and  unlimited 
mechanical  facilities.  Considering  the  conditi<ms  of  Luther's  day,  the 
whole  affair  borders  on  the  miraculous. 

It  would  be  difScuIt  in  any  case  to  believe  that  a  complete  translation 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  could  have  been  made  by  a  man  of  Luther's 
limited  attoinmentB  in  Greek,  and  with  tbe  imperfect  apparatus  that  he 
possessed,  in  the  short  space  of  tea  weeks.  And,  as  we  shall  see,  another 
task  occupied  a  part  of  his  attention  and  time  during  these  very  weeks. 
Any  minister  to-day,  who  has  had  the  Gred  course  of  a  coU^e  and 
seminary,  is  a  far  better  scholar  than  Luther.  Let  such  a  man,  if  he 
thinks  Luther's  achievement  posdble,  attempt  the  accurate  trenslatioii 
of  a  single  chapter  of  the  New  Testament — such  a  translation  as  he 
would  be  n-illing  to  print  under  his  own  name — and  multiply  the  time 
consumed  by  tlio  two  hundred  and  Mxty  chapters.  He  will  speedily 
be  convinced  that  the  feat  attributed  to  Luther  is  an  impossible  one. 
What  then?  Is  the  whole  story  false?  That,  too,  is  impossible — ^tbe  main 
facts  arc  too  well  attested.  The  solution  of  an  apparently  insoluble 
contradiction  is  a  very  simple  one:  Luther  did  not  make  an  independent 
translation;  he  never  claimed  that  he  did;  none  of  his  contemporaries 
made  the  claim  for  him.  It  is  only  later  admirers  who  have  made 
this  statement  to  enhance  his  glory,  just  as  they  have  unduly  exaggerated 
the  paucity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  popular  ignorance  of  them  before 
Luther's  day,  for  the  same  purpose.  We  now  know  that  both  these 
assertions  are  untrue  to  historic  fact,  and  have  misled  many  unwary 
persons  into  inferences  far  indeed  from  the  truth.  The  two  assertions 
are  so  intimately  connected,  that  in  showing  either  to  be  unfounded  the 
other  is  also  and  necessarily  controverted. 

Authorities  differ  concerning  the  number  of  editions  of  the  Bible  in 
German  before  Luther's  version  appeared,  but  none  enumerate  fewer  than 
fourteen  in  High  German  and  three  in  Low  German.  Those  in  High  Ger- 
man, which  are  all  that  we  need  con^der  here,  are  apparently  reprints 
of  a  single  MS,  version,  of  which  two  copies  are  still  preserved,  one  in 

'  De  Wette,  2:  116,  123,  176.  In  his  letter  to  Spgjfttin  he  uks  his  tneai,  h 
one  who  at  court  BecB  nich  thines,  for  the  GcnnHn  aamea  of  the  pTedoua  atoDea, 
and  their  colors,  as  sivcn  in  Rev.  21.  In  n  lRti«r  of  May  IQth  he  acknowtedsM 
receipt  of  the  information,  and  a*>nd3  Spalalin  a  proof  of  the  fir-*  "- — ' " 
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y  at  Tepl,  Bohemia,  the  other  in  the  library  of  the  univendty  at 
FMburg  in  the  Breisgau.  The  former,  known  as  the  Codex  Teplensis, 
has  reoently  been  printed  and  is  acceeaible  to  all  scholare.  As  this  MS. 
otMitunB  seven  articlee  of  faith  that  are  evidently  Waldensian,  many 
have  been  led  to  attribute  to  tUs  version  a  Waldenaan  origin.  Others 
have  pointed  out  that  no  more  is  proved  by  the  MS.  than  a  Waldensian 
ownoship  of  it  at  siHne  time,  and  have  asserted  a  Catholic  ori^  for 
the  version.  We  need  not  enter  into  this  controversy,  which  concerns 
a  question  of  technical  scholarahip  rather  than  the  historic  eSect  of  the 
veraon;  for,  whatever  theory  of  its  origin  may  prevail,  the  fact  of  its 
frequent  leprinting  and  wide  circulation  cannot  be  in  any  wise  affected. 

Tius  veinon  was  certtunly  in  the  poeeession  of  Luther,  and  was  as 
eertajidy  used  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  version.  This  fact, 
once  entirely  unsuspected,  and  then  hotly  denied,  has  been  proved  to 
a  demonstration  by  the  "deadly  parallel."  It  appears  from  a  verse-by- 
verae  comparison  that  this  old  German  Bible  was  in  fact  so  industriously 
Qsed  by  Luther,  that  the  only  accurate  description  of  Luther's  vermon 
is  to  call  it  a  careful  revidon  of  the  older  text.  Just  as  the  F.ngliiih  Bible 
is  the  result  of  succesdve  revisions,  from  the  days  of  Wiclif  to  our  own, 
BO  that  our  text  has  a  demonatraUe  historic  continuity,  so  the  German 
Kble  is  the  product  of  revision.  This  is  not  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  glory  of  Luther  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  veraon — it  is  merely 
to  define  with  accuracy  what  he  accomplished,  and  to  (Ustinguish  his 
real  achievement  from  the  aemi-Iegendary  tales  of  LuthN«n  literature.' 

For  the  doing  of  this  work,  Luther  had  marked  qualifications  and 
advantages.  In  the  first  pUce,  he  had  a  better  text  thsji  had  been  avail- 
aUe  to  former  translators.  The  old  German  Bible  had  been  translated 
bam  the  Vulgate,  and  had  followed  it  slavishly;  Luther  proposed  to 
use  the  coigbal  Gre^  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  his  work. 
For  the  New  Testament  he  had  the  second  Basel  edition  (1519)  of  Eras- 
mus,  in  which  many  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  edition  had  been  cor- 
rected. He  did  not  f^  to  consult  the  Vulgate,  and  sometimes  foQowed 
that  version,  which  in  some  passages  was  made  from  an  older  text  than 
that  of  Erasmus.  He  had,  m  addition  to  a  better  text,  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  mother  tongue  and  a  facility  in  its  use  that  no  man  of  his 
generation  could  match.  Among  the  noany  dialectical  forms  of  German 
in  his  day,  there  was  no  recognized  standard;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  German 
language.  He  chose  as  the  foundation  of  his  work  the  Saxon  dialect, 
■s  the  familiar  speech  of  bin  cMdhood  and  the  language  of  the  Elector's 

>Kisfh,l>i«d«il«(A«BibelKn'CuUsr,  Bonn.  1883.    Ct.  BtMot,  DU  deutiAe  Bib^ 
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oourt;  this  he  enriched  with'the  beat  wotda  of  oths  dulmta,  oatil  fae  had 
a  vocabutaiy  that  for  fulnees  and  flaafaiUty  kft  Ettte  to  be  denied. 
He  had  probably  never  seen  or  even  heaid  of  Daniel  Dt  7ii§m%  Bo- 
quentia,  but  he  unoonedoiuly  pursued  tiie  method  then  tMamnandad,  and 
practiced  by  the  poet  in  the  writing  ci  Uie  "Dntne  CJonadj."  lie 
effect  was  aimilar  is  both  oaaes:  the  nmltfaig  mtfc  waa  antluritatiTe  In 
finng  the  titerary  standard  of  the  laagoage  in  iriddi  it  ma  vrittan. 
Luther's  version  became  a  German  rlnmin  Hi  hnnimn  fti  flfwrnin  riawiii — 
and  was  accepted  as  the  type  ot  litenuy  German  for  anhnqaent  gn- 
erations.  Not  that  the  Gennan  '*"g"Tfl"  beoame  ataiwri^ped  and  in- 
capable of  progress,  but  the  reacting  ot  tUs  book  bj  the  whola  natitm 
had  a  f onnative  and  penoanent  influence  on  the  IntriiiBff  thafc  no  other 
book  has  ever  approached.  Such  is  the  vanliot  of  Qenun  nholan  at 
the  highest  rank  as  authorities  in  Ihentme  and  phiblaKy.  Oonqiatent 
Qerman  critics  declare  that  lAther'a  KUe  ediibita  the  whols  wealth, 
force  a&d  beauty  til  the  Genaan  language^  and  it  is  aQl  daaanadlj 
reckoned  as  the  first  claedc  of  Gennan  literatuie.  B  ii  at  ooob  iahlifid 
to  the  origmal,'  yet  so  free  and  idiomatic  as  to  be  ybbaattf  an  artpaai 
work. 

But  b^rond  this  literary  ^,  Luthtf  had  another  qnalifioKtioo  tai 
which  he  was  unsurpassed — no  man  of  his  age  had  penetrated  ntme  deeply 
into  the  real  spirit  of  the  Bible.  A  good  translation  requires  not  oofy 
a  scholar  and  a  master  of  words,  but  as  he  himself  aud,  a  "Inly  devout, 
faithful,  diligent.  Christian,  learned,  experienced  and  jxaotieed  heart." 
It  is  only  to  one  who  approaches  the  Scriptures  with  aueh  a  heart  that 
they  yield  their  inmost  meaning;  and  no  man  who  has  not  the  aid  (4  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God  can  make  an  adequate  vendon  of  the  Scripturea, 
however  great  hifi  aoquirements  as  a  scholar.  With  all  hia  faults  and 
imperfections,  and  they  were  many  and  s^oua,  Luther  had  "the  vintm 
and  the  faculty  divine"  beyond  most  men  ot  his  time. 

He  had  no  false  pride,  moreover,  about  himself  and  willingjly  reeog- 
nized  the  superiority  of  certain  of  hia  friends  in  some  things-  He  ahnys 
bowed  to  the  greater  learning  of  Melanchthon,  and  gladly  lobmitted 
his  MS.  to  Philip's  critical  revifflon,  before  't'^dipg  it  to  Uie  printer. 
He  consulted  other  friends  and  received  help  from  them;  Sturts,  at  Ekfiirt, 
gave  him  information  about  the  Scripture  ctHoa  and  meaaniea  aud  theii 
Gennan  equivalents;  while  Spalatin,  from  the  jewda  in  the  Eleotor'a 
treasury,  was  able  to  furnish  a  correct  list  of  names  for  the  precooua 
stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

>  While  this  ia  true  in  the  main,  oocanonal  ohanetsristle  tmoialioam  mxn  tn  ha 

Doted.     Luther's  methodi  of  handling  Scripture  are  QUutntsd  or 

UpOD  iiuerting  aU«n  id  Rom.  8:  28.  in  spite  of  ita  abMDM  tnm  tM  oriflaal. 
•gainst  the  B«rae>t  remonatraneea  of  Melanohthoa. 
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It  was,  however,  when  he  began  work  on  the  Old  Teetament  that  he 
found  ouWde  help  of  the  greatest  value,  in  fact,  quite  indispenaable. 
Luther  knew  rather  lees  of  Hebrew  than  of  Greek,  and  soon  found  him- 
self quite  out  of  his  depth  in  Job  and  the  prophets.  He  organized  a 
Bible  Club  {CoUegivm  BibUcum)  of  which  Bugenhagen,  Cruciger  and 
JustiD  Jonas  were  the  prindpal  members,  after  himself  and  Melanch- 
iium.  They  met  once  a  week  and  together  compared  and  revised  their 
text.  Sometimee  they  progressed  at  the  rate  of  barely  a  line  of  text 
to  a  aemoa,  so  exhaustively  they  did  their  work.  Luther  reserved  to 
himself  the  final  reviaon,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  version  should 
be  in  one  style  of  idiomatic  German  throughout,  or,  as  he  eaid,  that  he 
might  "make  the  prophets  speak  German"  (reden  Deutsch),  He  took 
endless  pains  to  make  his  Bible  "understanded  of  the  people,"  by  UKng  the 
words  that  they  used  in  the  home,  the  shops,  on  the  street.  As  an  ex- 
ample ot  the  pains  he  took,  it  is  recorded  that  while  translating  the 
book  of  Leviticus  he  went  to  the  butchers'  shops  and  got  the  names 
used  by  the  trade  for  every  port  of  the  carcass  of  a  sheep,  in  order  that 
all  the  tenninoh^  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  might  be  accuratdy  and 
intdligibly  rendered. 

We  are  antidpating  the  course  of  events,  but  it  will  be  well  to  record 
just  fafve  the  renuuning  facts  about  ttiis  version.  Ttie  Old  Testament 
veraoa  ma  comideted  and  the  entire  Bible  was  published  in  1534,  and 
five  othw  editions  were  prepared  under  Luther's  supervision  before  bis 
death.  The  last  <rf  these,  appearing  in  1545,  is  regarded  as  the  final 
text.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  unauthorized  reprints,  many 
erroia  crept  into  the  text,  and  in  process  of  time  some  intentional  changes 
woe  mode,  so  that  a  critical  recension  finally  became  necesBary.  This 
was  aoo(»nidished  about  1700  by  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute,  and 
that  edition  became  the  texbu  recepitu  of  the  German  Bible,  until  its 
noent  revision  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  German  scholars.  This 
revid<m  is  now  published  at  the  Francke  Orphanage,  Halle,  and  is  rap- 
idly superseding  the  original  Luther  Bible;  but  the  German  Bible  will 
always  remain,  as  to  ita  substance,  Luther's. 

Conoeming  the  circulation  of  this  version,  definite  facts  are  hard  to 
obtain,  becsnse  no  statistics  were  kept  or  gathered.  The  number  of  re- 
prints was  ahnost  innumerable,  and  none  but  the  printers  knew  the 
number  of  volumes  sold.  The  authorized  printer  at  ^ttenberg  sold  m 
forty  yean  (1S34-1S74)  a  hundred  thousand  copies.  After  the  utmost 
jUlowance  is  made  for  the  drcuUtion  of  the  BiUe  m  Germany  before 
Luther,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  means  of  increasing  its  readers 
tad(Ad.  The  Bible  was  so  cheapened  and  multiplied  by  his  efforts 
that  every  German  family  might  have  a  copy  if  it  would.    The  Roman 
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Churdi  was  forced  to  emulate  LutJicr,  and  vameoB  mida  br  fti  • 
were  abo  inued,  but  they  were  not  abte  to  diqilMe  Ua  wok,  iriudt  bH 
survived  with  influence  unimpaired  to  oar  day,  while  all  its  rinb  wont 
long  since  into  complete  oblivion.  As  to  ita  effect  on  oootaoqiamki, 
there  can  be  no  better  evidence  than  the  nduetaiit  teatimonj  of  a  CMiiJe 
opponent,  Cochlffiua:  "Luther's  New  Teotament  waa  ao  nmdi  multi- 
plied and  spread  by  printers  that  even  tailora  and  ahoanaken,  yea, 
even  women  and  ignorant  penons  who  had  aoo^ited  Uua  new  Lutheran 
gospel  and  could  read  a  UtUe  Qerman,  studied  it  iritii  thepwtoat  avidi^, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  truth.  Some  committed  it  to  manarj  and  oanied 
it  about  in  their  bosom.  In  a  few  montibs,  audi  petqila  deemed  Uumadres 
so  learned  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  dispute  about  bith  and  the 
gospel,  not  only  with  Catholic  laymen,  bat  with  prierti  and  monkB  and 
doctors  of  divinity." '  Luther  had  aetuaUy  l»ou^  about  that  state 
of  things  in  Germany  which  l^ndale  vunly  aqwed  to  pndnoe  in  Enf- 
land.  "If  God  spares  my  life,"  sud  the  E^i^ish  tnndator  to  an  ig/aoaaX 
priest,  "ere  many  years  I  will  cause  the  boy  iriio  dii*aUi  tlw  plow  to 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do." 

After  a  while  the  whole  Bible  was  as  free  and  open  to  tlie  humblest 
child  as  to  the  clergy.  In  the  long  cycle,  droumstaaoes  opened  It,  as 
circumHtances  had  closed  it.  So  long  as  the  Church  woriced  among  old 
poputations,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Roman  Em^Rre,  there  wen  many 
outside  the  clergy  who  could  read,  and  Chiysoetom  and  othen  did  do 
idle  thing  when  they  ui^^  the  people  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves.  But  when  the  new  peoidsB  came  in,  and  churches  were  gathered 
among  the  barbaroua  tribes,  among  irtxun  reading  was  an  unknown  art, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  confined  to  the  clergy  akme.  In  time  the 
feeling  grew  that  what  the  dei^  alone  did,  the  dergy  alone  had  a  ri^t 
to  do.  And  so,  the  Bible,  which  had  at  fii^  been  dosed  to  tbe  peoide 
by  circumstances  came  to  be  dosed  to  them  by  law.*  With  tite  more 
general  diffu^on  of  light,  and  especially  mtii  the  riae  <d  ibe  ixintJng 
press,  the  conditions  of  popular  learning  came  back  again  and  brou^t 
again  the  Bible  for  the  people.  And  Luther's  teadiing  had  prepared  the 
people  for  the  Bible.  They  had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  Hie  one  in- 
fallible authority  in  matters  of  religion — an  authority  that  each  one  could 

I  Di  ActU  M  Soriplit,  p.  S6.  Cochlnus  aomplaina  of  Latlur'a  *— -^-*<~ti' 
Contra  luterm  el  pribalam  Eaitnot  Uctionem,  muJla  uiuntKauO,  miUa  dMHrftit, 
midia  addidit,  at  in  alium  termim  detortit:  muUat  adieeU  in  msmfntbut  fMNJin 
tAottai  emmeat  alQue  cauiUonu.  d  in  ttrefaiiimibua  nihil  malienitu  ontitO,  irf  w 
purtta  rua»  traherel  lectorem.    t6..  p.  61. 

*  For  Giampla,  the  synod  ot  Toulouse,  1229.  cap.  xiv,  deoraed:  ProUbomi*  W 


ne  lihroa  ttteri*  letlamenti  mU  now,  laid  pemMiBUuT  habert.  Mud,  23:  198. 
Many  aiimlw  rules  were  aiueted  by  loool  synodi,  and,  though  no  Mumenlosl 
ooundl  approved  them,  the  pnotloe  of  the  cHuroh  KBnerally  mw  in  ■coord  witb 
sueh  c&Doiu. 
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consult  for  himself.  In  former  times  the  question  had  been  as  to  whether 
reason  or  faith  should  have  precedence.  In  the  new  order  there  was  room 
for  botii  faith  and  reason;  it  was  the  office  of  faith  humbly  to  accept 
the  word  of  God,  it  was  the  office  of  reason  to  interpret  that  word.  And 
this  office  of  interpretation  did  not  belong  to  the  learned  alone;  the 
Scriptures  address  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  men. 

In  the  ensuing  controversies,  the  Lutherans  were  far  more  ready  in 
quoting  the  Scriptures  than  the  Catholics,  and  so  they  generally  seemed 
to  the  bystanders  to  have  the  better  in  the  argument;  their  credit  went 
up  and  that  of  the  Catholics  went  down.  Even  the  most  learned  Cath- 
olic theolo^ans,  because  they  did  not  know  the  Scriptures,  seemed  to 
the  multitude  to  know  nothing.  In  other  respects  their  studies  had  not 
fitted  them  for  the  present  emergency.  They  had  neglected  the  lan- 
guages and  polite  learning,  and  that  at  a  time  when  learning  was  the 
rage.  The  Lutherans  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  influence  of  Luther, 
Erasmus,  Zwingli,  Oekolampaduus,  Melanchthon  and  others,  had  given 
full  attention  to  such  things.  When  the  two  parties  came  in  conffict, 
the  difference  between  them  at  once  appeared.  The  Lutherans  quoted 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  the  confusion  of  their  opponents  and  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  heard  them.  Their  evident  superiority  in  the  use  of 
the  new  and  popular  weapons  made  them  bold  and  aggressive,  using  at 
tinieB  ienns  of  contempt  and  making  even  learned  men  seem  contempt- 
ible. In  the  enthusiasm  of  learning,  and  in  the  excitement  of  controversy, 
their  powers  were  stimulated  and  their  zeal  quickened.  The  Catholics 
were  everywhere  on  the  defensive;  they  were  without  a  leader,  divided 
and  hampered  by  the  consciousness  that  in  many  things  their  party 
was  in  the  wrong.  The  Lutherans  had  no  mis^vings;  they  were  sure 
that  th^  were  in  the  right.  They  were  kept  together  by  their  devotion 
to  Luther  and  directed  by  his  strong  spirit.  Him  they  regarded  as  the 
one  true  theolo^an;  his  adversaries  they  reviled  as  ignorant,  enemies 
of  the  truth,  and  as  hating  him  simply  because  he  had  cut  of!  or  dimin- 
ished their  stipends.  In  all  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  rapid 
Qnread  of  Luther's  doctrines.  ^ 

But  while  the  printers  were  thus  coining  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
German  Bible,  Luther  himself  never  received  one  Pfennig  of  profit  from 
it.  He  even  declined  a  share  of  the  profits  when  it  was  offered  him,  thus 
fumislung  an  unquestionable  proof  of  his  disinterestedness.  It  was  a  case 
where,  like  Paul  at  Corinth,  he  chose  not  to  avail  himself  of  an  un- 
doubted right,  in  order  that  all  might  see  that  he  sought  the  good  of 
his  countrymen,  not  his  own  advancement,  in  making  this  version. 
Nothing  that  Luther  ever  did  better  became  him  than  this  action,  or 
showed  to  better  advantage  the  essential  nobility  of  his  nature.    Siurely, 
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if  WB  find  in  him  great  faults,  he  had  alio  great  -nrtna^  fgr  iiUdi  tfat 
worid  doee  wdl  to  hold  him  in  hi^  bonor. 

It  should  occason  no  smprin  that  LoUur  and  iua  lYnflmeiwa  dnntad 
go  much  time  and  enargy  to  tbia  mA  ct  traudating  and  dnokting  tha 
8criptm«e.  In  Luther's  ease,  in  partioolar,  h  vaa  the  nsbnal  wmA  of 
his  personal  experience,  and  was  also  a  logioal  neeentj  at  ha  poMtioP. 
Fnnn  the  d^  on  irtiioh  he  had  diaooTcred  a  oop7  of  ths  I«tm  Kbit 
in  the  libnu;  at  Erfurt,  the  study  of  the  Book  of  booka  had  beoi  Us 
favorite  occupation.  He  provoked  the  eritieiaiuB  of  aame  at  his  (eUowa 
in  the  monastery  by  thia  devotion  to  the  Kbie.  Wben  ha  bcpa  to 
teach  at  Wittenberg,  as  soon  as  poBHible  he  made  the  eapiMilim  of  the 
Scripturee  his  special  theme,  deligjiting  above  aO  tUng*  in  laetaiing  on 
the  Fsalms  and  the  epistle  to  the  Oalatiaiifl.  Hie  lond  to  oall  himBelf 
a  "Doctor  of  the  Scripturee."  In  any  case,  therefote,  the  ffving  of  tha 
Bible  in  their  native  timgue  to  the  German  pet^Ie  would  have  beao  a ' 
moat  congenial  woik  to  him. 

But  aa  he  went  on,  particularly  after  he  became  invoirBd  in  ths  oob- 
troversy  regarding  indulgences,  the  Scripturee  eontzonally  awiroeJ 
greater  unportance  in  his  eyes.  Experience  led  him,  and  Iua  eoeauea 
drove  him,  step  by  step,  until  he  had  no  reoourse  and  no  df^w  bat 
the  Scripturee;  and  at  Leipiig,  in  debate  with  Eck,  he  definitely  took  his 
stand  on  the  word  of  God  as  tbe  final  autiiority,  superior  to  both  Popes 
and  councils.  This  poaitjon  he  t">H  triumpJiantly  maintaiiiiftd  at  Wonns, 
and  by  so  doing  he  had  made  the  isme  between  Ibe  authori^  ot  Serij^ 
ture  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  a  plain  one,  tbat  Ibe  eommw 
people  could  perfectly  understand.  But  if  they  could  undovtand, 
they  could  not  verify.  Few  of  them  hod  the  Scripturee,  and  the  vcrrion 
that  some  of  them  had  was  arcluuc  and  difficult  to  ccmprehoid.  Ibe 
more  Luther  and  his  supporters  appealed  to  Scripture,  the  man  needfiil 
it  became  that  the  pUdn  people  should  have  the  Bible  in  thnr  bands, 
in  a  form  that  they  could  understand.  The  question  d  the  aueoen 
or  failure  of  the  Reformation  hod  practically  been  referred  by  the  Edict 
of  Worms  to  the  German  peo[de  for  dedaion.  The  phwing  fd  the  German 
Bible  in  their  hands  at  this  peyobcdogical  moment  l»T)u^t  than  to 
decide  for  the  Reformation  and  not  agunet  it.  Of  all  that  Laliier  ever 
did,  this  was  the  most  eftectjve  thing  in  mftlHug  the  Refoimatitm  im- 
mediately successful,  and  in  insuring  its  permanence. 

But  while  the  leader  was  thus  in  seclusion  at  the  Wartburg  another 
work  had  been  produced  and  published  that  was  only  less  influential 
on  the  course  of  the  Reformation  than  the  writings  of  Lather  hhnself. 
Melanohthon  bad  been  laboring  on  a  brief,  traae  stateoNnt  of  the  new 
evangelical  dootrinea.    For  this  undertaking  he  was  peouHariy  ad^ited. 
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He  had  a  mora  philoeoplucal  mind  than  Luther,  who  never  became  a 
theologjan  in  any  strict  senae  of  that  term,  and  always  acknowledged 
his  friead's  superiority  to  himself  as  scholar  and  systematic  thinker. 
If  Luther  could  write  with  incomparable  force  in  German,  Melanchthon 
was  unquestionably  his  master  m  latanity.  The  new  work  was  sent 
in  MS.  to  Luther  at  the  Wartburg,  and  on  being  received  back  with  well- 
deeerved  wannth  of  commendatJon,  it  was  sent  to  press,  and  toward 
the  dose  of  1521  appeared  the  Lod  Communes  Renan  Theotcgieamm. 
The  little  book  grew  out  of  Mdanchthon's  exegetical  lectures  during  the 
year  1520  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  notes  on  these  lectures 
were  taken  down,  gathered  and  published  without  hia  consent.  What 
others  had  done  in  a  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  way  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  something  better  and  more  satisfactory.  This  is  the 
origin  of  his  famous  Lod  Communet,  the  first  Lutheran  theology.  It 
was  not  a  systematic  treatise.  He  began  by  expressing  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  the  idle  speculations  of  the  scholastic  theologians  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  He  would  confine  himself  to  practical  matters:  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  law  requires  of  us ;  whence  we  can  get  the  strength 
to  keep  the  law;  whence  foi^veness  of  sin;  how  the  soul  may  be  strength- 
ened against  the  devil,  the  flesh  and  the  worid;  how  the  troubled  conscience 
may  be  calmed.  In  a  word,  writing  at  a  time  of  fierce  controversy  he 
did  not  undertake  to  discuss  questions  on  which  all  parties  were  agreed, 
hot  to  explain  and  enforce  the  peculiar  phases  of  doctrine  taught  at  the 
imiveraty  of  Wttenberg.  There  were  two  distinguishing  things  about 
his  method:  In  the  first  place  he  discarded  the  multitudinous  divi^ons 
of  the  schoolmen — his  theolc^y  was  not  like  the  theolc^y  of  Peter 
Lombard  or  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Duns  Scotus,  or  any  of  the  rest.  In 
the  second  place  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  literally  and  rationally 
mterpreted,  as  hia  one  sufficient  authority.  He  rarely  made  quotations 
even  from  the  older  Fathers.  It  was  the  method  of  the  new  age,  applied 
to  reli^ouB  discussions;  and  therefore  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of 
theology.  MeUnchthon's  book  has  been  called  an  exposition  of  the 
theology  of  the  Univei^ty  of  Wittenbei^.  This  is  just  what  it  was: 
the  teaching  of  Luther,  as  Melanchthon  imderstood  it,  explained  in  a  cahn, 
clear  and  forceful  style,  to  which  Luther  was  a  stranger. 

Melanchthon  must  be  regarded  as  even  more  of  a  theolo^cal  prodigy 
than  Calvin,  for  the  latter  was  within  two  or  three  months  of  his  twenty- 
■eventh  birthday  when  his  "Institutes"  were  published,  while  the  former 
lacked  about  two  months  of  completing  his  twenty-fourth  year  when 
the  Lod  appeared.  As  was  the  case  with  Calvin  later,  the  young  Wittei^ 
be^  pnrfesaor  leaped  into  European  fame  by  this  one  publication.  Known 
bfoie  this  to  acbdars,  he  now  became  known  to  everybody  who  read 
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the  eurrmt  literature  of  the  age,  for  the  book  ms  not  nadB  far  Imnnd 
divines  and  great  scholars  alone,  but  fn-  aQ  ii 
peofde.  The  parallet  with  Calvin  goes  furtber:  '. 
wiUi  loving  care  on  his  little  tnatiae  and  pubbdted  rcniflul  i>dftMW 
of  it  throu^  a  long  life,  until  he  had  pmtly  atkiged  H,  renHind  iD 
its  early  crudities  and  made  of  it  an  almost  peifaet  ocmpaidiiim  of 
Lutheran  doctrine.  As  such  it  was  a  thecdogjoal  tCKt^MCA  tot  amaj 
generations,  taking  the  [dace  in  the  Protestwtt  Chnndk  tlait  had  n 
long  been  held  by  the  "Sentences"  (rf  Peter  LoadMrd  Id  CUholialeetan- 
rooms.' 

Hie  Lod  were  translated  into  many  languages  and  otRnliUad  thrao^ 
out  Europe,  finding  equal  favor  among  komed  and  iin^MiiitMl.  but 
bring  especially  effective  in  winning  the  adhenm  of  the  nnliiilailj  dm 
to  the  Reformation.  To  harmoniH  histoiio  oaotinuHy  with  the  puH- 
fioatitm  of  rdi^on  and  national  adf-dependenoe  was  Lather^  praUen; 
to  reconcile  Protestantism  and  Humanism,  evangeboal  nfiglcB  and 
(dassical  learning  was  the  task  of  McJanchtbon^Tin  Um  the  hupHwH 
was  never  loet  in  the  theologian. 

No  man  could  reach  the  heart  of  the  common  peof^  Uke  Luther, 
but  no  man  in  Germany  was  listened  to  with  so  much  respect  by  the 
learned  as  Melanchthon.  Without  him  as  a  coadjutor.  Lather  wooM 
have  been  shorn  of  half  his  strength.  The  gifts  of  the  two  men  fitted 
them  admirably  to  complement  each  other,  Lutbn  was  a  man  d  t»- 
mendoua  force,  but  impulsive,  rough,  often  unwise;  Mdanchthcn's 
mildness,  caution  and  charity  supplied  a  much-needed  corrective.  On. 
the  other  hand,  Melanchthon's  timidity  and  irreaolutjon,  and  his  in- 
gruned  tendency  to  compromise,  would  sometimes  have  led  to  diaasttf 
had  they  not  been  fortunately  ov^ruled  by  the  promptness  and  au- 
dacity of  Luther,  The  Reformation  had  need  of  the  scholars  no  lees 
than  of  the  plain  people,  and  that  it  won  both  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  coworicers  so  long  and  so  heartily.  With- 
out the  scholar's  pen  to  supj^ement  the  reformer's  vfnce,  the  Refonna- 
tion  might  have  fuled. 

Luther  well  knew  Melanchthon's  value  and  was  conscious  of  lua  friend's 
superiority  in  many  ways.  Whatever  his  faults,  petty  jealousy  was  not 
a  weakness  of  the  great  leader,  and  he  bore  witness  often  to  his  friend's 
excellences  of  mind  and  heart.  He  urged  the  publication  of  Melanch- 
thon's lectures  on  the  EiusUe  to  the  Colossians,  and  wrote  a  preface  for 
them  in  which  he  sud:  "I  have  been  bom  to  war  and  fight  with  factions 

>  Luther  thou^t  it  next  to  Holy  Scriptura,  ftu 
in  Um  CanoD.    CR,  21:  77.    CooMmiu  oalled  it  " 

hurtful   Uum   Luther's   "BBbylonian   Captivity''    _   „ 

•if««t«T,  Mb  gemuB  nobler  and  his  eldll  sreater  than  LaUur'a. 
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and  devils,  and  therefore  my  books  are  stonny  and  warlike.  I  muBt  root 
out  the  stumps  and  stocks,  cut  away  the  thoma  and  hedges,  fill  up  tlie 
ditches,  and  am  the  rough  forester,  to  break  a  path  and  make  things 
ready.  But  master  PhiUp  walks  gently  and  silently,  tills  and  plants, 
sows  and  waters  with  pleasure,  as  God  has  gifted  him  richly."  A  better 
[uece  of  self-criticism  and  of  generous  appreciation  of  a  fellow  was  never 
penned. 

But  a  result  even  more  important  than  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament came  from  this  residence  at  the  Wartburg.  This  enforced  retire- 
ment gave  opportunity  for  Luther's  work  to  go  on  without  him,  and  for 
new  developments  to  occur.  It  occasioned  a  great  change  in  him,  a 
diange  in  the  whole  movement,  and  a  change  in  his  relations  to  it;  and 
all  these  changes  were  of  the  most  sctous  and  lasting  character.  This 
Wartburg  "captivity"  as  it  is  called,  often  bought  of  as  an  inddent 
4rf  no  great  importance  in  Luther's  life,  was  really  a  turning-point  of 
the  ReformatJon.  It  gave  room  for  the  expansion  and  new  adjustment 
of  things  Above  all,  it  gave  Luther  lime  and  secludon  in  which  to 
develop  more  fully  his  own  ideas.  Hitherto  he  had  been  borne  along 
by  events;  henceforth  he  must  direct  events.  He  must  decide  upon  a 
policy,  instead  of  being  a  mere  opportunist,  for  it  was  clear  to  him  by 
this  time  that  if  he  lived  it  must  be  to  become  the  leader  of  a  great  move- 
ment.  It  was  a  new  Luther  that  returned  from  the  Wartburg  to  H^tten- 
berg. 

Luther  had  begun  lus  work  as  reformer  with  no  tnuning  in  public 
a&ii8,  and  he  had  no  such  native  talent  for  politics  as  Zwingli  possessed 
to  make  good  his  lack  of  eitperience.  He  had  lived  in  the  cloister  and 
among  books,  and  his  studies  had  been  tlieological.  His  life  had  made 
lum  as  unfitted  for  practical  organisation  as  it  had  admirably  prepared 
him  to  be  the  B|»ritual  guide  of  men.  He  lacked  elementary  knowledge 
of  secular  life,  and  so  could  have  no  inoght  into  the  needs  of  the  German 
people,  still  less  coidd  he  comprehend  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  and 
Uw  necessity  of  poUtical  reconstruction.  As  the  shrewdest  and  most 
experienced  men  of  his  generation  did  not  appreciate  the  economic  and 
social  changes  that  were  going  on,  we  should  not  regard  Luther's  lack 
of  vision  as  a  fault;  still,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  was  hidden 
from  him.  But,  like  most  men  of  little  experience  in  affairs,  Luther's 
confidence  in  his  political  wisdom  was  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
knowledge;  he  was  ever  ready  to  ^ve  advice  as  to  how  the  great  affairs 
■hould  be  conducted,  and  equally  ready  with  his  blame  when  his  advice 
was  not  heeded.  At  the  Wartburg  he  b^an  that  course  of  interference 
with  political  administration  and  ecclesiastical  organization  which  make 
Us  later  years  as  a  reformer  so  different  from  his  earlier,  and  in  the  end 
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led  him  to  the  pracUcal  daUsl  td  nearir  everj  prineqila  that  In  Ind 

kffiimed. 

The  Beminftl  idea  <rf  the  Raf  ormAtion,  m  aa  VKfftami  agwnMBt,  la 
found  in  Lutho^B  "Addren  to  the  Chrirtiw  NotxB^."  £11  Oh,  it  will 
be  rem«mbered,  he  had  stnnuondy  "■■"■**"'«^  that  all  CbWaiia  an 
[KieatA,  and  that  the  eccleeiastioat  power  oannot  tlwnlDn  daim  a  en- 
periority  over  the  tcmponJ.  He  had  called  on  the  ptinaea  and  nkn 
to  undertake  neoessary  ref  orma,  and  t&pedtOy  to  pccmnt  the  fttither 
robbery  of  thor  people  by  the  Pope,  throng  annatea  and  otlHr  — rr^^—" 
But  tiie  principle  is  only  suggested,  not  Miy  stated,  stiQ  Itm  worked  ooL 
That  Luther  was  to  do  gradually,  in  the  11^  of  enots.  He  had  nor 
progressed  a  stage  further  In  his  thinking;  bis  own  prateslian  bj  Hector 
Frederick  against  the  combined  power  of  POpe  and  '^npBnt,  made  still 
clearer  to  lum  the  method  l^  which  a  refonoatioo  mi^  be  bad— th» 
only  method,  he  thought,  by  which  refonnaticn  riioaU  be  atten^ited. 
WUle  at  the  Wartburg  he  thou^t  out  and  prepared  for  the  [«■  a  si^ 
pleroent  to  ttie  "Address,"  which  he  entitled,  "Wandng  to  all  GbrirtiaBa 
to  Abstun  friKn  RebeUion  and  Sedition."  His  objeot  is  to  *"■'■*■'■  the 
prind^^,  to  which  he  had  now  come  and  from  which  he  never  tbenafter 
departed,  that  the  dvil  rulers  had  both  the  ri^t  and  the  duty  to  undei^ 
take  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  that  any  otiier  method  was 
impracticable  and  dangerous.  "I  leave  the  secular  authorities  atkl  no- 
bility to  undertake  the  matter,"  he  says,  "cdnoe  it  is  within  the  scope  at 
thdr  regular  authority  to  do  tliia,  each  prince  and  lord  in  his  own  dcmwn." 
That  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  regular  authority  cannot  be  stig- 
matized as  rebellion.  But,  he  ocmii^ains,  the  [nnces  will  not  p^ona 
their  duty — "theylet  it  all  go,  one  hinders  another."  Neverthdess,  until 
they  are  ready  to  move,  "it  is  the  duty  ot  the  ocmunon  man  to  quiet  his 
mind  and  to  aay  that  be  will  E^oetMn  from  dedre  and  word,  turn  away 
from  rebellion,  and  not  undertake  the  matter  without  oonuaand  of  tlw 
ruler  or  aamstanee  of  the  govemmoit."  That  tliere  m^r  be  no  wniatjHng 
luB  meaning,  Luther  says  tiiis  agiun  and  agun,  with  littie  change  c^  words: 
"Therefore  have  regard  to  the  niiers.  So  long  as  tliey  undertake  nothing 
and  ^ve  no  command,  keep  quiet  with  hand,  mouth  and  heart,  and  undo^ 
take  nothing.  If  you  can  petsuade  nileis  to  undertake  sod  oommandr 
you  may  do  it.  If  they  will  not,  you  also  should  not.  But  if  you  jvooeed, 
you  are  wrong  and  much  worse  than  the  other  party."  He  makee  it 
clear  why  he  takee  this  position  and  ^vea  this  counsel:  to  do  otherwise 
would  m  the  end  cause  greater  evils  than  those  it  was  sou^t  to  abolish. 
"  I  hold  and  will  always  hold  mth  the  party  that  shuns  rebellion,  howerrer 
much  injustice  it  must  suffer,  and  against  tliat  party  that  rebds,  however 
just  its  cause.    Because,there  can  be  no  rebellion  without  the  shedding 
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of  innocent  blood  and  shame/'  This  advice,  after  his  usual  manner, 
Luther  proceeds  to  support  by  citation  of  numerous  passages  of  Scripture.^ 

This  tract  bears  date  January  19,  1522,  which  is  probably  the  date 
when  it  was  finiahed  and  sent  to  Wittenberg;  doubtless  it  was  not  printed 
until  some  months  later.  Why  should  Luther  have  interrupted  his  labors 
at  the  Wartburg,  and  especially  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
on  which  he  was  now  busily  engaged,  by  the  composition  of  such  a  tract? 
No  doubt  this  is  only  the  normal  development  of  his  views,  but  even 
if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  we  should  suspect  that  such  development 
had  been  stimulated  by  events  in  the  outside  world,  news  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  Luther  by  his  correspondents.  Such  we  know  to 
have  been  the  fact.  While  he  was  living  in  quiet  on  his  Patmos,  im- 
portant things  were  doing  in  Wittenberg. 

Even  with  Luther  away,  Wittenberg  with  its  growing  aggressive  uni- 
versity was  the  center,  the  heart,  of  the  Reformation.  New  thoughts 
had  been  put  into  men's  minds;  new  aspirations,  new  purposes  had  come 
into  thdr  hearts.  The  leaven  must  work.  A  town,  especially  a  great 
school  of  learning,  gets  to  itself  a  character;  hardly  less  than  a  man 
it  has  a  soul,  a  will,  a  purpose.  Luther  was  absent,  but  the  spirit  that  he 
bad  called  up  was  still  at  Wittenberg  and  could  not  be  idle.  He  had  long 
preached  against  the  mass — and  gone  on  celebrating  it.  Another^  and  a 
less  conservative  teacher,  must  b^in  the  embodiment  of  the  new  teach- 
ing. The  new  leader  was  Gabriel  Zwilling,  chaplain  of  the  Augustinian 
convent,  a  bold,  zealous,  eloquent  man,  who  at  first  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  tiie  people.  Melanchthon  said  of  him  (Dec.  27,  1521),  ''He 
preaches  so  purely,  so  sunply,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anybody  to 
compare  with  him."  This  Gabriel  came  to  new  thoughts  about  the 
mass;  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  it  was  a  sin  to  celebrate  it. 
The  members  of  the  convent,  the  prior  excepted,  agreed  with  him. 
The  prior  asserted  his  authority,  the  monks  rebelled;  the  Elector  inter- 
fered and  referred  the  case  to  tiie  university.  The  university  decided 
in  favor  of  Gabriel  and  the  monks,  Melanchthon  writing  the  opinion.^ 
The  Elector,  however,  opposed  innovations  and  the  mass  continued  for 
a  time.   This  was  m  October,  1521. 

The  sealous  Gabriel,  balked  in  one  thing,  turned  to  another.    This 

t  LDS,  22:  43  9eq. 

>  It  is  aigned  also  bv  Jonas,  Garlstadt,  Sohurf  and  Amsdorf .  See  the  collection 
of  dooumentiL  ipi?l^iHing  the  reply  of  the  EUector,  in  Waloh,  15:  1948  aeq.  The 
admirera  of  lAither  have  represented  Carlstadt  as  introducing  these  changes 
bftcantp  of  bis  restless  spirit  and  his  ambiUon  for  leadership.  But  these  documents 
ibow  dearly  that  if  he  took  the  lead,  six  other  professors  fully  sustained  him ;  and 
he  aeted  With  the  full  authority  of  the  town  council  of  Wittenberg.  It  is  indis- 
putahle*  however,  that  the  changes  were  very  distasteful  to  the  Meotor;  and 
tlMMiyh  lie  did  not  aetivdy  interfere,  he  did  what  he  could  to  restrain  the  haste 
of  the  Witteabergers  to  make  innovations. 
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time  his  attack  was  on  mDn&ohism  itself,  and  as  tits  result  ot  hii  pnMliiii( 
thirteen  monks  left  the  monaatAry.  It  was  the  fint  friiiti  of  tiis  Befoi^ 
mation;  the  sjMnt  of  reform  was  fast  changing  into  the  ipirit  of  revolu- 
tion. The  obstinate  (or  brave)  prior  was  overawed  bjr  tba  taifaolent 
feeling.  Students  entered  the  chapel  December  3d,  and  eipelled  the  priests 
who  were  preparing  to  read  mass.  No  one  knew  -what  Mmj  would  do 
next,  and  disturbing  njmois  were  droulated.  Tlie  onmnity  authorities 
had  the  (lending  students  arrested,  but  nothing  eould  stop  the  in- 
coming wave.  Carlstadt  now  took  the  lead.  "What  madness,"  bs 
said,  "to  think  that  we  must  leave  the  Reformatioa  to  God  alons.  A 
new  order  of  things  is  banning.  The  hand  of  mm  nniBt  iutaiftsi" 
He  announced  that  on  1^  first  day  of  ihe  new  year  he  would  cabbiate 
the  Lord's  Supper  after  tlie  ancient  Tnann^  utd  in  both  kiiKta.  When 
oppodtion  threatened  he  anticipated  the  time  and  hdd  the  aerriee 
on  Christmas  Day.  A  banning  was  made;  appamtiaa  wm  iilfinwnl 
and  Carlstadt  had  his  way.  On  New  Year's  D^r  and  the  following 
Sunday  and  thereafter  the  new  (w  <Mi  rite  was  eeUbntted  in  Wtten- 
berg.  One  of  the  Elector's  couneellon  accused  Caristadt  ai  sdf-seeking; 
lie  replied:  "Mighty  Lord,  there  is  no  form  of  death  that'  can  make  me 
withdraw  from  Scripture.  The  word  has  come  upon  me  with  such 
promptitude  Uiat  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  it  not." 

Priests  were  marrying,  monks  were  leaving  thdr  numasteries,  the 
mass  was  giving  place  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  images  were  condemned 
and  thrust  out  of  the  churches.  Things  were  going  too  fast  for  the 
Elector,  too  fast  for  Luther.  In  his  quiet  retreat  at  the  Wartburg  he 
wrote  against  the  mass  and  agfunat  monkish  vows,  but  how  great  a  step 
there  is  between  condemning  old  customs  in  our  hearts  and  changing 
them  with  our  hands — between  the  thought  and  the  acti  Luther  did 
not  like  what  had  been  done.  He  said:  "They  have  introduced  changes 
in  the  mass  and  images,  attacked  the  sacrament  and  other  tiangp  that 
are  of  no  accoimt,  and  have  let  futh  and  love  go;  just  as  though  all  the 
world  hereabout  had  great  imderstanding  in  these  mattes,  irtiich  is 
not  the  fact;  and  so  they  have  brought  it  about  tliat  many  [uous  people 
have  been  stirred  up  to  do  what  b  really  the  devil's  work.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  good  thing  to  begin  such  changee,  if  we  could  all  together 
have  the  needful  faith;  and  if  they  suited  the  church  in  such  measure 
that  no  one  should  take  offense  at  them.  But  this  can  never  be.  We 
cannot  all  be  learned  as  Carlstadt.  Therefore  we  must  yield  to  the  weak; 
otherwise  those  who  are  strong  will  run  far,  and  the  weak  who  cannot 
follow  them  at  like  pace  will  be  run  down."  >    This  he  said  in  a  letter 
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to  the  Wlttenbei^re  in  December,  1521.  It  was  not  by  him,  but  by 
men  of  e  different  type,  that  this  practical  work  was  to  be  b^un.  There 
waa  need  of  Zwilling  and  Carlatadt.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  when 
fanatics  do  a  real  service  for  mankind.  Strong  in  their  own  convictions, 
seoQg  only  one  thing,  reckless  of  all  consequences,  they  are  brave  where 
wise  men  stand  appalled.  With  no  mispving  they  kindle  a  fire  that  may 
wrap  the  world  in  flame.  But  for  what  tb^  did  at  Wittenberg,  Luther's 
preaching  and  writing  might  have  ended  in  preaching  and  writing, 
Scanething  was  to  be  done,  and  they  did  iti 

But  fanatics,  sometimea  useful  in  precipitating  a  conflict,  are  useless 
and  dangerous  in  everything  else.  They  can  nuse  a  storm,  some  one  else 
must  direct  it;  thcgr  may  pull  down,  others  must  build  up.  At  Witten- 
berg extravagance  soon  reached  an  nlftmiing  height — the  native  fanat- 
idem  was  reinforced  by  fanaticism  from  abroad.  There  came  from 
Zwickau  three  men  who  claimed  to  be  prophets,*  and  turned  the  heads 
of  many.  They  greatly  puzzled  Melanchthon,  who  wrote  to  the  Elector: 
"Tour  bighnBHH  knowB  how  many  and  what  dangerous  diasensonB  have 
been  stirred  up  at  Zwickau  about  the  word  of  God.  And  some  there 
who  have  made  what  changes  I  know  not  have  been  cast  into, prison. 
Three  of  the  authois  of  these  commotions  have  fled  thither,  two  weavers, 
uneducated  men,  the  third  a  scholar.  I  have  heard  them.  They  say 
wonderful  things  of  themselves:  that  they  have  been  commissioned 
to  teach  by  a  clear  voice  from  God;  that  they  hold  familiar  converse 
with  God;  that  they  see  into  the  future;  briefly,  that  they  are  prophetic 
and  apostolic  men.  I  can  hardly  say  how  much  they  affect  me.  Many 
conmderations  make  me  unwilling  to  despise  them.  It  is  evident  from 
many  reasons  that  there  are  spirits  in  them,  but  no  one  save  Martin  can 
judge  ti  them."  He  thought  the  Gospel  was  in  danger,  and  wished  the 
Elector  to  bring  it  about  that  Luther  should  see  the  prophets.  This 
letter  was  writt«n  December  27th,  and  the  same  day  Melanchthon  wrote 
to  Spalatin  a  letter  of  nmilar  import,  only  emphasizing  his  anxiety.* 

The  prophets  denounced  the  Chureh  as  then  existing;  taught  the  in- 
validity of  infant  baptism;  that  nothing  had  been  rightly  carried  on  in 
the  Church,  because  it  was  under  the  control  of  evil  men;  that  God  had 
determined  to  destroy  the  generation  then  Uving  and  ruse  up  another 

hs  had  clcMly  taught  io  hii  "  Misuse  of  the  Mass."  and  avowed  hia  own  intentiDii 
of  <laifig  in  a  letter  to  Melnnchthoo  the  preceding  August  let.  He  had  diatiactly 
aTDwed  hU  puipoee  to  seek  the  restoration  ot  the  eucharist  in  both  Idoda,  and 
dedared  Uiat  he  will  never  agairi  celebrate  a  private  mosa.    De  Wette,  2:  30. 

'  Theaapropheta.  Dot  known  eioept  far  a  short  time,  were  Nicolas  Storch  and 
HarcuB  Tboniae,  the  weaveni,  and    Marcus  StQbner.  the  scholar.     Some  say 


there  were  not  two  by  the  name  of  Marcus,  but  one  Marcus  Thomae  StQbner — 
DDt  a  very  important  matter,     Gieseler,  4;  Q2;  SebafT,  6:  380. 

*CR,  1:  S13:  ef.  518,  533.    The  letter  is  siven  in  full  in  Richard's  "Philip  Me- 
pp.  86,  87. 
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endued  with  rigbteousMB.  Ther  boitod  that  tfaqr  had  the  pit  of 
foi^iioiriedge  and  <£  judging  noflt  ttuiigL>  Scmetiin—  nmiriiam 
came  to  them  in  drauns,  ■ometianeB,  ranl7,  in  open  naon.  No  oat 
wu  to  gjve  himself  to  art  w  to  Utfintan,  or  ibadj  to  Inm;  be  wm 
only  to  seek  tevdation  from  Ood,  nlio  had  no  aaed  of  fannuD  Im^ 

All  theee  thin0i  are  very  like  what  ma  tan^  br  the  Tkbcritn,  tfat 
hnatical  wing  of  the  Humtee,  a  hundred  yean  brfon.  Rom  tlia  bb- 
ilority  of  doctrines  some  have  BUiqioaed  that  the  mm  from  Ztridaa 
deecendedfroiiitheTaborit«e,but(rfthiBUiereiaaodiTeetisoo(.  LipRW- 
ess  of  time  the  Taboritee  lest  most  at  thnr  eKtiaTapnoei^  aad  beeame 
a  quiet,  uninterestiDg  people;  and  bendee,  the  qxaitaneogi  apring  of 
Budi  partJee  waa  no  new  thing  in  the  histwy  of  tiie  Choidi.  Given  tlw 
same  geowal  conditions,  the  eame  geoefal  phiw  of  doctrins  ai^wv. 
Few  thin^  have  atood  more  in  the  way  of  a  dear  undentandfaig  pt  tfas 
history  of  the  Church  than  the  supporitian  that  all  dmilar  j^rnvfrnrm 
must  be  linked  together  by  an  unbrokai  ciham  of  aiiiwuwini  Uob 
hold  Arian  views  who  never  heard  vS  Anus.  Tliere  are  eeatatie  iKophoh 
who  did  not  descend  from  the  Montanista.  If  we  muat  have  aa  e^ 
planation  of  the  rise  of  the  Zwickau  prophets,  we  need  not  look  foithff 
than  the  unrest  of  the  times,  the  rejection  d  all  ecdesiastical  develop- 
ments, and  the  attempt  with  the  New  Testament  alone  for  a  guide  to 
denize  a  new  primitive  Christianity.  Such  attempts  have  invariaUy 
been  attended  by  extravagances,  wliich  however  an  usually  corracted 
by  experience.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  truth  that  extravagant  partiM 
almost  always  hold  should  not  be  obscured  and  discredited  by  the  folly 
that  they  mix  with  iti 

The  effect  produced  by  the  i^eaching  of  the  new  proi^ietB  was  just 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  people,  having  lost  thar  hdd 
on  Ihe  old,  were  ready  to  take  up  with  anything  that  came  with  a  plmnH* 
t&ce.  Even  the  most  prudent  were  afmd  to  oondema  anything  that 
might  have  truth  in  it,  and  espedally  were  they  unwilling  to  reject 
anything  that  seemed  to  be  taught  m  Scripture.*  It  was  baiA  to  <baw 
the  line  between  that  wMch  was  local  and  temporary  in  the  early  Church 

■  StQbaer  said,  "  Martin  is  right  on  moat  pointa,  but  not  on  aU.     Anotber  wOl 


e  faith.    The  baptiam  of  infanta,  aa  now  adminiaterad,  beton  Omr  bav* 
reason,  u  no  baptism."    Gieaelar,  4:  S2. 

'Spalatin,  who  was  present  at  the  Eleetor'a  ooundl  when  thia  matt«r  ma  eon- 
aidered,  relates  that  Frederiek  said:  "Thia  ia  a  moat  weighty  and  difficult  aSalr, 
which  I  aa  a  layman  do  not  profess  to  understand.  Ood  haa  sivan  to  ms  Bsd  nv 
brother  oonddwsbie  wealth,  but  if  I  oould  obtain  a  ri^t  uadotatandlnc  of  tfab 
matter,  I  declare  that  I  would  t«ther  take  my  ataS  in  myhaod  and  quit  erecythiiiB 
I  poaaeaa,  than  knowing  realBt  the  will  of  God."    Waloh,  15:  1078. 
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and  that  which  was  permanent  and  universal.  It  was  harder  still  to  mark 
the  limits  of  promise  or  prophecy.  The  new  prophets  seemed  to  have 
some  support  for  their  views  in  the  New  Testament — at  least,  it  was 
difficult  to  show  that  they  did  not.  They  won  many  over  to  their  party. 
The  danger  was  so  great  that  the  Elector  advised  Amsdorf  and  Melanch- 
thon  not  to  mix  with  the  people.  Carlstadt  went  entirely  over.  He 
And  Zwilling  and  George  More,  masters  of  the  boys'  school,  ruined  that 
school,  and  the  university  itself  was  threatened.  They  decried  all  human 
learning.  Carlstadt  went  about  asking  the  citizens  to  interpret  passages 
from  the  prophets  for  him — ^the  deep  things  were  hidden  from  the  wise 
And  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes  I  Learned  men  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  or  to  be  priests;  laymen  and  mechanics  who  could  read 
were  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  people.  Of  course  this  flood  would 
mibeide,  but  who  could  resist  its  force  or  repair  the  damage  of  it? 

Luther  had  been  kept  informed  of  what  was  going  on  at  Wittenberg, 
and  could  not  but  be  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  it  all.  In  December 
(1521)  he  made  a  secret  visit  to  his  friends,  strengthened  them  and  re- 
turned to  the  Wartburg,  himself  somewhat  reassured.  It  was  after  his 
Yisit  that  the  prophets  appeared,  and  he  did  not  approve  Melanchthon's 
doubt  and  timidity  in  dealing  with  them.  He  thought  his  friend  ought 
not  to  have  listened  to  them.  They  had  done  nothing  and  said  nothing 
that  migiht  not  have  been  inspired  by  Satan.  He  did  not  deny  them 
prophetio  gift  and  power.^  Melanchthon  had  been  troubled  about 
infant  baptism;  he  thought  it  a  real  question  whether  infants  ought  to 
be  baptised;  Augustine  and  others  had  disputed  much  about  it  and  had 
not  made  the  matter  clear.  The  chief  difficulty  was  whether  the  faith 
of  parents  would  suffice  for  their  children.  The  prophets  said.  No;  and 
Luther  himself  had  taught  that  there  was  no  vaUd  approach  to  the 
eacraments  without  faith.  But  now,  in  strengthening  Melanchthon, 
he  reaffirmed  the  old  Augustinian  doctrine  that  the  faith  of  sponsors 

*■  Lather  to  Melanchthon,  June  13,  1522:  "In  regard  to  these  prophets  I  cannot 
wyove  of  your  timidity,  though  you  are  my  superior  both  in  capacity  and  eru- 
dition. In  the  first  place,  when  they  bear  record  of  themselves  they  oujsht  not  to 
be  implieith^  believed,  but  their  spirits  should  be  tried,  as  John  a£nomshes. 
You  know  Gamaliers  advice,  but  I  have  heard  of  nothing  said  or  done  by  them 
which  Satan  himself  could  not  imitate.    I  would  have  you  examine  whether  they 


can  pnxhioe  a  proof  of  their  commission,  for  God  never  sent  anyone,  not  even 
his  own  Son,  wno  was  not  either  properly  called  to  the  office,  or  authorised  by 
minudes.  The  ancient  prophets  were  legally  appointed;  and  their  mere  assertion 
of  being  called  by  a  divme  revelation  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  receiving  them, 
Mnee  Qod  did  not  even  speak  to  Samuel  but  with  the  authority  of  Eli.  So  much 
lor  their  public  character.  You  should  also  examine  their  private  spirit,  whether 
thor  have  en>eirienoed  spiritual  distresses  and  conflicts  with  death  and  hell,  and 
the  power  of  regeneration.  If  you  hear  smooth,  tranquil,  and  what  they  call 
devoat  mm!  rdigious  raptures,  though  they  speak  of  being  caught  up  to  the  third 
*"'  Dfl,  do  not  regard  them  while  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  wanting,  the 
the  only  touchstone  of  Christians,  and  the  sure  discemer  of  spirits/^  De 
Wette.  2:  124;  Michelet,  114. 
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suffices  f  w  inf  intB  in  bi^itim.  Ba  wnte  to  SpMhtm  not  to  kit  th 
Elector  persecute  the  fanatics.  Ab  the  tnable  gimr,  aqpactefly  wbai 
Caristadt  began  to  make  chaagea,  irtien  the  old  otder  becui  to  ba  bnkn 
up,  and  Tiolenoe  and  tumult  seemed  about  to  smop  tmajHaat  awa^, 
he  oould  no  longer  remain  in  sednuBi.  Ha  mgat  ooma  forth  and  m- 
store  mAer.  According  he  left  the  Wattbuig  MarA  1st,  wHliaDt  mb- 
suiting  the  Eleettv,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  aams  mooth  ha  vh  a^in  ia 
mttenbe^.* 

ffia  fiat  buane«  was  to  all^f  the  p— ion  fa  Aaagai  Thkhamato 
do,  not  by  fwoe  €i  lav,  hot  by  argument,  by  inatnutiaa,  but  atiO  nun 
by  the  commanding  influence  oi  hm  own  Strang  ipiriL  Hm  agan^f 
he  employed  was  preadung.  Fw  ta^  days,  beginning  with  the  U 
and  ending  with  the  19th  of  Hardi,  he  preaebed  to  the  pecqil^  »- 
buked,  exhort«d,  poenaded  them  to  observe  moderatkn.  It  had  boea 
nearly  a  year  since  he  had  left  them  to  go  to  Wuma.  Their  hearti 
went  with  him  there.  Bjb  oooduet  before  the  Met  had  Btnnnlated 
their  admiration,  thor  tore,  their  pride;  his  iHHtdflm^i*^"**  had  miitiiil 
th^  fear  and  increased  thdr  deroticoi;  tar  a  tima  tmoart^s^  aa  to 
tue  fate  had  caused  them  the  pntfoundeat  anxiety.  The  trouUe  and 
confusion  of  the  last  few  months,  the  feeling  that  they  knew  not  whither 
to  go  and  that  they  had  no  one  to  guide  litem,  muHn  thran  t-hinlr  of  Kim 
and  wish  for  him  as  shipwrecked  sulors  wish  for  the  d^.  And  he  had 
come!  He  was  with  them,  he  was  speaking  to  them.  Never  did  a  pnaidw 
have  a  greater  need  to  speak  wisely,  or  a  people  to  hear  honestly.  And 
Luther  preached  wisely.  He  did  not  blame  them  for  what  th^  £d, 
but  they  had  done  it  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  Ih^ 
had  had  ftuth,  it  may  be,  but  they  had  not  had  charity.  'Hie  word  of 
God  must  be  permitted  to  do  its  work  without  the  help  of  man.  Violonm 
was  not  nee(^.  He  himself  had  used  nothing  but  the  wcsd  oS  Ood 
i^unst  the  Pope,  and  yet  no  one  for  years  had  dime  the  Pope  so  much 
haim.' 

Luther  also  proclaimed  in  public  for  the  fitst  time  the  new  idea  of 
reformation  that  he  had  worked  out  at  the  Wartbutg.  lite  petqde  ol 
Wittenberg  had  done  wrong  to  be^  this  wotk  without  the  authority 
of  th^  prince.  Obedience  was  due  to  the  government,  and  they  must 
wait  patienUy  until  it  was  ready  to  be^  the  work  (rf  reform.    Rebellioa 

1  He  wrote  a  letter  at  Boma,  on  tbe  way  to  WittcDbets,  Maroli  Sth,  f-JB-mlm 
(urtber  proteotioo  by  the  Eleotor.  De  Wetl«,  2:  137,  Cuirle,  98.  It  ia  a  obai- 
acterietic  blunderof  Froude's  thM  he  should  aay,  "ThB  Easotor  of  Saxony  re- 
called bim  from  Wartburg  (ne),  aa  he  waa  oo  longer  in  penonat  daaaar,  to  *»lf» 
comniBnd  in  reorganiiine  the  Churoh." — "life  and  Letton  of  EramiM,"  313 

>  The  eight  aennona  are  in  LD8,  28:  202  lae.,  and  Walch,  80:  S  •••.  A . 
of  the  firat  Sve  ia  given  in  WaJoh,  15:  1970.  For  Cariatadt'i  asoOM  of  Ua 
lee  LOa,  H:  404,  408. 
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sa  one  of  the  greatest  sns  of  which  Christiaa  men  could  be  guilty, 
hey  must  retrace  their  steps;  the  things  that  had  been  chained  must 

>  changed  back  aguD.  Themass,  some  few  things  omitted,  was  restored, 
uth^  returned  to  the  monastery  and  continued  to  be  a  monk.  But 
lose  who  chose  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  after  Carlstadt's  manner 
ere  to  be  permitted  to  do  bo.  Even  Luther  could  not  undo  all  that  had 
ien  done;  overt  acte  had  been  committed,  the  power  of  custom  had 
xa  broken,  a  beginning  had  been  made.    The  work  of  Carlstadt  was 

>  remiun  and  grow.  Thoee  who  celebrated  the  Supper  in  both  kinds 
luhjplied;  those  who  had  cast  off  their  monastic  vows  6id  not  take 
wm  up  again;  and  others  followed  their  example.  Images,  broken 
:  unbroken,  continued  to  disappear  from  the  churches.  The  fanatics 
id  begun  the  work  that  Luther  only  preached  about,  and  it  could  not 
i  stopped. 

Hie  Luther  that  returned  was  not  the  Luther  that  had  left  \nttenberg. 
[e  was  not  the  same  in  himself  or  in  his  relations  to  the  movement  of 
idch  be  had  been  and  still  was  the  principal  instigator.  At  Worms 
e  was  still  in  a  sense  a  private  person;  no  one  was  pledged  to  him  and 

was  still  uncertain  whether  his  condemnation  and  death  would  not  end 
le  whole  business.  But  he  had  been  condemned  and  nothing  came  of  it. 
Thea  the  first  dazed  feelli^  was  over,  men  realized  as  they  had  not 
afore  realized  that  a  great  conflict  had  begun  and  that  Luther  was  the 
ader  of  one  party — the  party  of  reform,  the  party  of  liberty.  And  no 
oe  felt  this  more  keenly  than  Luther  himself.  The  persuamon  had 
ecD  long  growing  in  him  that  he  was  a  divinely  chosen  instrument, 
le  felt  it  when  he  burned  the  Pope's  bull;  he  felt  it  at  Worms;  he  felt 
,  even  more  at  the  Wartburg.  That  was  a  very  noteworthy  letter  of 
is  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  He  had  heard  that  indulgences  were 
1  be  sold  at  Halle  by  the  Archbishop's  authority,  and  he  wrote  a  book 
gainst  it  that  the  Elector  Frederick  would  not  permit  him  to  publish, 
"hereupon  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  December  Ist: 

Your  Electoral  Grace:  they  have  now  set  up  again  &e  idol  in 
Halle,  which  takes  away  from  poor  simple  Christians  their  money 
and  their  souls.    Your  Electoral  Grace  perhaps  thinks  that  I  have 

Ken  up  my  [dans  .  .  .  and  that  my  mouth  has  been  shut  by  Ids 
^rial  Majesty.  Your  Electoral  Grace  will  be  mindful  of  the 
bc^nning,  what  a  terrible  fire  has  grown  out  of  the  small  despised 
Bpen,  when  alt  the  world  was  so  sure  about  it,  and  thought  that  the 
{Mor  beggar  was  immeasurably  too  small  for  the  Pope,  and  under- 
took impossibilities.  But  God  has  taken  up  this  cause;  he  has  ipven 
the  Pope  and  his  followers  enough  to  do;  against  and  above  all  the 
thought  of  the  world  he  has  carried  the  matter  to  a  point  from  which 
the  Pope  will  hardly  be  able  to  bring  it  back;  it  will  grow  worse 
with  him  daily,  so  that  the  work  of  God  herein  may  be  more  clearly 
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recogniMd.  The  Bame  Qod  lives  atill;  let  no  cue  doobt  it  now;  aad 
he  hu  the  saineHluHtowidutaDda  cwdbulol  ll«ini,<liaii^l«ir 
Emperors  were  to  stand  by  him.  He  hu  iko  eqwdu  iJiMiiuu  in 
breudng  the  lofty  cedan,  and  abanng  the  imamv  haraeped  Pha- 
raohs. Butlet  not  your  EUectOTal  Grace  think  uMLiiflNriB  dead; 
he  will  gloiy  freely  and  joyoiuly  in  the  God  wbo  has  hniiiMed  the 
Pope,  and  begin  a  game  vith  the  Cardinal  of  Maini  that  he  did 
not  expect. 

He  demanded  th&t  the  Archbishop  should  oboliah  the  idol  and  let  the 
married  priesta  slone.  He  would  wut  fourteea  d^ya  for  a  plain  answer: 
if  the  answer  did  not  oome  in  that  time  the  attack  wmld  be  mads.  Hw 
Archbishop's  letter  in  reply,  dated  Decendier  Slot,  Is  not  len  rauikabb 
tium  Luther's.  He  had  receirod  the  letter,  he  SHd,  and  took  it  in  good 
part,  and  the  cause  tiiat  moved  Luther  to  write  Iiad  been  dono  awaj. 
He  continues:  "I  will  oondoot  and  show  myadf,  it  God  will,  aa  baooaw 
a  faoaa  Christian  prince,  so  far  as  God  shall  pre  me  pae^  aboigth  and 
understanding;  for  whidi  I  pray  truly  and  wiO  have  pnyat  offamd  fiir 
me.  I  can  do  nothing  of  my  ovm  sdf  and  ocaifeaB  that  I  itaml  fat  need 
of  the  grace  of  God.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  a  poor  riohl  man,  iriu 
may  an  and  err,  and  do  daily  dn  and  err."  "Rie  Ardihidiop  "H  tte 
monk  seran  to  have  strangely  changed  plaoee:  it  is  the  poor  mcok  irtio 
threatens  and  commands,  and  the  proud  Lord  who  humUy  ob^a.* 

When  Luther  at  this  time  dealt  with  the  Meotor  Frederiek  thne  was 
the  same  reversal  of  positions,  except  that  PVederick  was  not  quite  ao 
oomi^iant.  The  Elector  did  not  approve  the  attack  on  the  Areihbishop; 
he  was  afnud  that  the  book  might  endanger  the  public  peace;  be  did 
not  wish  it  published,  and  directed  Spalatin  so  to  inform  Luther.  Luther 
waa  furious.  He  had  never  read  a  more  diaagreealtde  letter  in  his  life.  "I 
will  not  put  up  with  it,"  he  declared;  "I  will  rather  kae  you  and  the 
prinoe  himself  and  every  living  being.  If  I  have  stood  up  a 
Pope,  why  should  I  yield  to  his  creature?"*  When  i 
Luther  was,  and  who  the  Elector  was,  and  how  they  were  idated  to  each 
oUier — that  Luther  at  that  moment  was  under  tlte  baa  aitd  owed  hia  life 
to  the  Elector's  care  for  him — hia  language  seems  at  least  racttaordinary. 
He  had  reached  a  point  where  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  l>e  oontrolled 
and  where  he  felt  no  need  of  human  protection.  Wbiaa  be  thoui^t  of 
retunung  to  Wittenberg  the  Elector  was  unwilling  tea  him  to  do  so — 
his  return  would  force  his  prince  dthn  to  give  lum  up  w  to  banish  bim, 
or  to  protect  bim  m  defiance  of  Uie  unperial  etUct.  Hie  Elector  had 
ther^ore  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  a  friend,  as  well  as  obeyed  as  a  prince. 

'  Both  letten  are  given  in  full  id  Miehdrt,  104-107.    OriclDala  In  Waldt.  M: 
54S-S53:  Luthff'i  l«Uar  only  In  De  Wett«,  3:  113. 
■  Do  Wotto,  3:  91. 
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But  Luther  l»oke  throi^  all  restnunt;  the  need  was  imperative  and  he 
must  go.  He  wrote  to  the  Elector  on  the  way:  "This  I  know  full  well 
about  mfsdf :  if  mattera  stood  so  at  Leipzig  as  at  Wittenberg,  I  would 
ride  thidier,  though  for  nine  days  it  should  rain  only  Duke  Georges, 
and  each  odo  were  ninefold  more  furious  than  this  one."  He  did  not 
wish  the  Elector  to  protect  him:  "I  go  to  Witt£aberg  under  far  higher 
protection  than  that  of  the  Elector.  I  have  no  intention  of  demanding 
protection  from  your  Electoral  Grace.  Yea,  I  take  it  that  I  have  more 
power  to  protect  your  Electoral  Grace  than  you  to  protect  me." 

On  tus  way  to  Wittenberg,  he  stopped  at  the  Black  Boar  tavern  at 
Jena,  where  Uie  room  in  which  he  ate  and  drank  is  still  shown  to  visitors. 
There  a  young  Swiss,  John  Kessler  by  name,  saw  him.  Kesaler  was 
going  on  to  Wittenbei^  ahead  of  him,  and  Luther  charged  him  with  a 
message  to  his  friend  Schurf.  "What  name  shall  I  give?  "asked  Kesaler. 
"  Simply  tell  him,"  Luther  replied, "  '  He  that  is  to  come  salutes  you,' "  ap- 
proiHiating  to  himself  that  descriptive  phrase  which  had  been  used  only 
of  Christ.* 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  these  things,  unless  on  the  hypothecs  that 
Luther  was  laboring  under  an  undue  exaltation  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  in- 
toxication of  faith.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  acquit  him  of  ingratitude, 
arrt^fance,  and  presumption  akin  to  blasphemy.  If  he  had  been  all  the 
time  at  Wittenberg,  then  is  no  knowing  how  far  he  would  have  been 
borne  tlong  by  the  influences  that  led  some  of  his  friends  into  such 
extravagances  as  they  committed.  Possibly  he  might  have  gone  with 
the  foremost,  or  at  least  not  have  known  what  to  do.  But  at  the  Wart- 
burg  he  was  out  of  the  current,  his  advance  was  more  natural,  and  the 
Wittenbergers  outstripped  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  put 
in  an  attitude  first  of  resistance,  then  of  opposition.  He  saw  the  effects 
of  radicalism  from  afar,  and  when  feeling  but  little  the  impulses  by 
which  the  radicals  were  urged  on.  He  was  already  by  nature  a  conserva- 
tive, quick  to  see  wrong  principles,  but  slow  to  change  old  customs. 
He  became  more  conservative;  he  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
moving  cautiously.  This  conservatism  of  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  movement  was  the  condition  of  success.  Had  he  been  led  astray 
by  false  enthufdaran  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  affair  would  have  ended  in 
failure.  But  making  changes  slowly,  as  men  were  able  to  bear  them, 
accepting  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  right  direction,  and  look- 
ing to  other  and  more  important  changes,  he  kept  the  con6dence  and 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  his  sober  and  earnest-hearted  followers, 
and  won  others  to  his  cause.    It  was  of  great  service  to  him  and  the 

'  Pot  a  pleasiiie  Moount  of  Lutber'a  perBonality  duruiK  this  period,  see  the  ttory 
ta  Keodei,  Sabbata,  \:  US-lSl;  tr.  in  Bib.  Sae.  lor  Jan..  '93;  II4-lI9r  also  in 
"SchCnberg-Cotto  Family."  eh.  16. 
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Refonnatko  tiiat  he  wu  £ir  avay  from  Wittnlms  for  •  tima^  tm 
from  mideiiding  influcnees,  and  not  ffumjMtA  to  art  it  the  siaiaf 
change.  What  he  did  iriwn  be  retained  ahom  how  nMHaaiy  ba  «i 
to  the  work  he  had  begun.  He  did  iriiat  he  alone  eoald  do.  Fkrt^  I9 
hie  wiee  preaching,  partly  by  the  inftoence  of  hia  oannnaDfing  ptr- 
aonality  and  peculiar  poation,  he  reatored  onler.  Tiitb  taifieal  laadn 
felt  and  yielded  to  hia  power.  "Qabrid  ia  "h^'^yf  into  unothwr  man," 
Luther  wrote;  Carlatadt  was  ovtnwed,  and  tLe  pnqiheta  left  the  tttf— 
the  threatened  danger  was  averted. 

Melanchthon  thought  Luther  alone  capaUe  of  judging  the  |aii|ilMiti, 
and  Luther  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  than.  After  a  tnne  tfaif 
returned  to  Wittenbei^  and  he  aaw  three  cf  than.  He  oabnly  liattMd 
to  StQbner  as  he  told  his  story.  When  he  had  finiahed,  Luther  aaw  that 
what  he  had  sud  could  not  be  refuted;  reaaon  and  aigomait  had  nothng 
to  do  with  the  caae.  He  replied,  that  theae  were  other  the  vapodivi 
of  an  excited  imaginatioD,  or  the  wild  hurtful  suggeations  of  a  daeeiifiafc 
lying  fipuit.  Thereupon,  Cellarius,  greatly  ezoted,  stamptng  with  In 
feet  and  etrikii^;  the  table  with  his  hands,  and  gnteraOy  with  vighnt 
gesticulation,  cried  out  that  Luther  had  dared  to  say  such  thln^  d  a 
divine  man.  Stubner,  more  self-contained,  said,  "Luther,  that  yon 
may  know  that  I  am  indued  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  will  tdl  ypu  the 
thought  thst  ia  in  your  mind:  you  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  mf 
doctrine  is  true."  Luther  hastily  exclaimed,  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
SatanI"  The  prophet  had  exactly  divined  his  tfaou^t,  as  be  afterwardi 
confessed,  but  without  convincing  him  that  the  divination  was  the  result 
of  inspiration,  unless  it  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Evil  One.  Having  no 
more  to  say,  Luther  dismissed  them,  and  they  went  out  threatming 
and  glorying.  Afterwards  they  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  exeeraticMos  and 
cursings.  He  was  puzded.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  believe  that  the 
prophets  were  under  the  influence  of  a  supernatural  Power;  he  evidently 
did  bdieve  so  much.  The  only  real  question  in  his  mind  was  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Power,  was  it  good  or  evil?  This  was  after  he  had  bad 
time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  fortify  himsdf  against  sur^maee;  what 
would  he  have  done  if  he  had  been  in  Melanchthon's  place,  suddenly 
facing  a  new  difficulty,  trying  pretended  spirits?  Possibly  he  would 
have  done  just  as  he  did  later,  but  it  is  well  that  he  was  not  put  to  the  teaL 

Rid  of  the  prophets,  it  was  a  more  delicate  thing  to  deal  with  Cari- 
Btadt,  so  long  bis  colleague  in  the  univemity  and  one  of  his  eadiest  helpen. 
The  Uttle,  dark,  restless,  ambitious,  excitable  man  had  been  in  a  veiy 
tryii^  position.  Luther,  coming  later  to  the  university,  the  younger 
man,  had  not  so  much  overshadowed  him  as  thrust  him  aade.  He  had 
been  first,  or  at  least  the  equal  of  any.    Now  Luther  was  first,  even  the 
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jraong  Mdaochttioii  was  before  him.  Accustomed  to  lead,  be  could 
not  oontentedly  foDow.  He  looked  critically  upon  wh&t  Luther  did 
and  tau^t,  btamed  bis  bedtation,  ridiculed  the  notion  that  doing  nothing 
tbenudvee  tbey  ou^t  to  wait  for  God  to  act.  He  took  advant^e  of  Lu- 
ther's absence  to  assert  tumself  and  again  take  the  lead.  In  his  positicHi 
at  acknowledged  pre&ninenoe,  Luther  could  afford  to  be  generous,  to 
^ympatbiae  with  Caristadt's  feelings  and  to  deal  tenderly  with  bim. 
In  censuring  what  he  bad  done,  Lutlur  did  not  mention  his  name,  but 
oould  not  belp  wounding  bim.  He  wrote  (March  30th) :  "  I  have  offended 
Ckilstadt  by  annulling  his  ordinances,  although  I  do  not  condemn  bis 
doctrine,  except  that  he  bas  busied  himself  in  merely  external  things, 
to  the  Defect  of  true  ChristJan  doctrine,  that  is,  fahb  and  charity. 
Fbr  by  his  unwise  way  of  teacbixg  be  has  led  the  people  to  fed  that  the 
tmly  thing  they  have  to  do  to  be  Christians  is  to  communicate  in  botlk 
kinds,  take  the  bread  and  cup  in  their  hands,  n^ect  confession  and 
bzeak  imagee."  Oaristadt  could  not  well  remain  in  Wittenberg.  He 
■ta^  a  little  thne  and  then  withdrew  to  a  village  near  by,  bou^t  a 
farm,  became  a  peasant  among  peasants.  However,  be  soon  tired  of 
tds  fanner  life  and  took  up  again  his  teaching  at  the  university;  but  be 
was  bopelesdy  out  of  sympathy  with  the  work  there,  and  again  left, 
this  time  to  become  pastor  at  Oriamund,  where  he  carried  on  his  schemes 
of  refonn.  There  he  also  taught  his  new  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  literally  present  in  the  bread.  In  this  he 
anticipated  Zwingli  and  thus  early  began  one  of  the  many  divergent 
lioea  of  FroteotantiBm.  He  also  became,  but  not  consiatently,  an 
opponent  of  infant  baptism,  which  has  ted  some  to  class  him  with  the 
Anabaptists. 

Luther  was  much  offended  at  these  new  innovations  and  teachingB.* 
Be  followed  Carlstadt  to  his  new  home  and  preached  against  him. 
Caristadt  offered  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the  questions  about 
iriiich  they  disagreed,  at  ^tt«nbei^  or  Erfurt,  and  Luther  consented, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  agreement.  At  Oriamund  Luther  in- 
formed the  people  that  nathcr  the  univeraty  nor  the  Elector  would 
flODsent  to  their  having  Carlstadt  as  their  pastor.  The  people  replied 
that  he  was  their  pastor,  that  they  had  chosen  him,  and  that  according 
to  Luther's  own  teaching  a  people  bod  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
pastor.    When  Caristadt  came  into  the  room  where  the  conference  was 


ji  of  my  Butjiority."    Thia 
1  light  of  that  Btstement, 

hU  eotire  rainduct  toward 

o  Wittenberg.    De  Wcttc.  2:  177; 
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held,  Luther  ordered  him  to  leave;  CarUtadt  refuaing,  he  ordond  Ui 
servant  to  make  ready  hk  luggage  and  be  would  leave  lumMU— Is 
would  not  stay  in  the  same  TiMtn  with  Caristadt.  The  befakTior  at  t)» 
two  men  was  ia  sinking  contrast:  Caristadt  was  couiteooa,  he  did  not 
forget  hiniBelf  or  the  occasion;  as  he  was  at  home  he  insisted  on  odv- 
tuning  Luther,  but  the  Utter  refused  the  invitation  promptly  aad  dh 
ruplly.  Luther's  whole  conduct  was  so  overbearing  and  iitsullmg  fiitt 
he  aroused  the  indlgnaUon  of  the  peo[de,  and  he  was  finally  glad  to  pt 
out  of  the  town  without  being  stoned.'  In  a  little  whOs  the  order  €HD> 
for  the  banishment  of  Caristadt  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  a  flodc  taK 
derly  attached  to  him.  He  wrote  a  farewell  address  to  the  people,  apid 
"Andrew  Bodensteio,  «xpell«d  by  Luther,  unheaid  and  unoonnoted." 
When  the  address  was  read  th«  people  heard  it  weqiiiig. 

Banished  from  Oriamumd  and  from  SBXoqy,  and  without  meaiiB  cf 
support,  tJie  unfortunate  maa  mffwed  modi  from  atuietr  and  much 
from  want.*  One  <tf  the  fint  nttameu,  he  wia  the  fint  to  fed  tfaa 
bitterness,  not  of  papal,  bnt  fd  Lutheran  intohnuue.  At  laat,  in  1JS81, 
he  found  a  home  among  the  Swiss,  and  ten  yean  aum  of  narful  life  in 
the  university  of  Basel.  When  he  brolce  with  Luther,  or  iriien  Luthn 
threw  him  over,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Erecting  fcooe  in  the  new  movemest, 
and  became  of  little  historic  interest.  He  could  no  long^  be  useful  at 
Wittenberg;  tus  presence  there  would  have  occasioned  (Uvidon,  and  diri- 
don  would  have  ruined  all.  We  sympathise  with  bis  sufferings,  we  are 
indignant  at  Luther  for  his  intolerant  persecution  of  Ihe  man  who  had 
dared  to  differ  from  him,  as  he  had  himself  dared  to  differ  from  the 
Pope,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  result  could  have  been  otherwise. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the  innocent  must  suffer  for  the  hi^ 
crime  and  misdemeanor  of  bang  in  advance  of  his  contemporariee;  the 
truth  must  wEut;  the  time  was  not  ripe.  One  who  saw  Caristadt  in  lus 
disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipzig  sud  of  him  that  he  had  the  same  quaUtiee 
that  were  found  in  Luther,  only  less.  He  was  a  learned,  candid,  un- 
scllish,  brave  man,  and  an  enthusiast  for  the  new  Ught.  At  the  time 
of  hia  death  in  1541,  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Basel.* 

■  For  the  account  or  Luther's  interview  with  Caristadt,  see  Walch,  Ifi:  2029 
Bod  2039.  Lutber  afterwards  caused  the  reporC«r,  Martin  Reiahud,  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  living  at  Jena,  on  the  ground  thst  the  record  was  too  tavoraUe  to  Cail- 
■tadt.     Sen  alao  Lutber  to  Spalatio,  October  30th;  Waloh,  16:  2S26. 

>  In  1525  Caristadt  \na  badly  off.  June  SSth  of  that  year  Melanehtbon  wrote: 
"Ciu-latadt  haa  written  here  pleading  letters.  It  will  be  onr  buiinesa  loviagljr  to 
help  him.  His  wife,  I  suppose,  will  come  to  the  city  to-momw,  for  we  iDvit«d 
her  yesterday,  and  we  will  strive  with  the  greatest  faith  and  diligence  that  ahe  may 
not  want  for  anything."— CR.  1:  751. 

•  Barge's  very  thorough  and  scholarly  bioKTSpby  (Andnaa  fiodnuMn  non  Carl- 
^adt,  2  vols.  Leipiig,  1905)  vindicates  his  character  from  the  aapendona  of  Luther 
and  the  Lutherans,  and  shows  him  in  iiis  true  light  aa  tho  moat  locieal  and  scrip- 
tural of  the  Wittenberg  group. 
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In  these  first  weeks  at  Wittenberg  after  his  retui'n,  we  c^ee  Lutiier 
at  his  best  and  at  his  worst.  His  eloquence,  his  zeal,  his  capacity  for 
leadership,  were  never  more  clearly  in  evidence.  There  was  none  that 
coiild  match  him  "in  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.''  But  what  has 
become  of  the  diffident  monk,  who  consented  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
cloister  only  at  the  imperious  command  of  his  general;  who  was  so  bur- 
dened by  the  sense  of  his  ignorance  that  he  declared  himself  unworthy 
to  be  a  doctor  of  theology;  who  was  so  conscious  of  his  spiritual  weakness 
that  he  thought  be  could  not  live  a  year  as  the  religious  guide  of  the 
peojde  of  llVittenberg?  He  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  a  man  of  overweening  self-sufficiency,  arrogant,  intolerant 
of  advice,  opposition  or  rivalry,  a  bom  leader  of  men  it  is  true,  but  also 
quite  determined  henceforth  to  lead.  He  has  tasted  of  the  sweets  of 
power,  and 

increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on. 

He  has  drunk  the  new  wine  of  popular  applause,  and  the  heady  bev- 
erage has  intoxicated  hun,  and  given  him  an  insatiable  craving  for  still 
deeper  draughts.  A  new  Luther  indeedl 
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Limn's  ■"ff""",  in  his  coatentioQ  with  the  Pope,  had  forced 
him  into  an  ^^tuent  radkalkm  that  waa  not  the  real  voice  of  his  lutuie. 
and  oould  not  be  his  permanent  course.  He  had  uttered  sweeiwie  oimi- 
iona  in  favor  oi  freedom  of  cooacience,  liboty  oi  private  judgment,  tk 
sole  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  piieethood  of  all  believere— oinnwu 
thai  contained  Lo^cal  imi^cations  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  tmcan- 
sciouB,  and  that  he  rejected  as  aooa  as  oUiers,  more  lopcal  than  he, 
attempted  to  realiie  them.  He  wis  bjr  tempeaynaot  «  oansetntin, 
and  after  he  bad  Gnallj  brakeo  whb  tho  ^911117  Hid  booame  tin  hnd 
of  an  openly  schiamatic  party,  hie  natm  wmiiiihI'mui  it  cone  bepa  b 
assert  itsdf.  His  policy  at  VTittmbsg  after  bis  r«tiimCK|»HBeBtt»nd 
Luther  better  than  much  of  his  earlier  writing. 

£3eetor  f^edertck  had  strongly  ivpoeed  (he  ratuni  <d  hatiim,  sad 
feared  that  he  mig^t  be  muoh  eaJ3«iTMsed  by  this  mtppetaaM  and  n- 
newed  activity.  But  he  ought  have  spared  himsdf  oooridenble  aaiie^; 
as  events  turned  out,  the  Emperor  and  the  Piqw  wan  mudi  too  basy 
ttoeiriwre  to  devote  conwdwaHeattsntJon  just  then  to  aihirB  in  Qermaay. 
And  it  may  be  shrewdly  su^ieeted  that  th^y  pnfaied  Luttur  and  hk 
conservatism  to  Carlstadt  and  his  ndicalion,  and  did  not  greally  dnite 
Luther's  removal  from  the  oontrol  of  a&in  at  tiiat  paitiealar  jmetiBS. 
It  is  clear  to  us  now,  and  was  beooming  clear  to  tbam  thso,  that  had 
Luttier  been  put  to  death  at  Worms  there  would  have  beSD  a  mueh  man 
■wlical  revolt  in  Oennany  Uuui  anytiiinc  that  he  denrad  or  was  ready 
to  tolerate.  Fonee  had  been  set  at  w<A  tliat  no  othK  oould  oontnL 
Could  Luther  himself  guide  Ha  spirit  that  he  had  tMsedf  A  rerolutka 
was  threatened;  what  would  that  revolution  aooompUahT 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  Church  and  State  wen  cloady  ntutad. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Siamese  twins,  iriiose  s^iaratian 
would  be  the  death  of  both.  The  Church  in  each  State  was  a  part  of  the 
Church  universal,  a  great  undivided  and  indivisible  whole,  over  which 
was  the  Pope  as  its  representative  and  head.  Its  relations  to  the  Pops 
were  like  tiiose  of  the  Empire  to  the  Emperor,  except  ttiat  th^  wen 
closer,  more  real,  and  supposed  to  be  more  vital.  The  new  movement 
in  the  Church  was  following  the  political  movement  in  Europe;  it  was 
in  the  direction  <d  national  growth,  and  the  strengtiiening  cf  the  "ftHfrl 
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spirit.  No  one  thought  of  breaking  the  connection  of  Church  and  State; 
no  one,  at  least,  except  a  few  who  were  regarded  as  impractical  and  danger- 
ous fanatics.  It  was  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  visible 
Church  that  was  threatened.  It  was  a  movement  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  power  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  which,  in  its  efforts  to 
preserve  its  influence,  had  usurped  new  functions,  made  new  exactions, 
and  thrown  itself  athwart  the  course  of  a  normal  and  necessary  de- 
velopment. 

The  state  of  things  in  Germany  was  favorable  to  such  a  movement. 
The  Popes,  in  their  dealings  with  the  German  Church,  had  abused  their 
power,  and  had  thus  weakened  their  hold  on  the  German  people.  Be- 
sides, they  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  representatives  of  Italian 
unity,  and  naturally  their  claims  of  tribute  and  tithes  seemed  like  the 
laying  of  a  tax  on  Germans  for  the  benefit  of  Italians.  This  tax  was 
paid  with  reluctance,  often  with  a  sense  of  humiliation. 

But  what  could  be  done?  There  could  be  no  simultaneous  uprising 
of  all  Gennany  against  the  Papacy.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
friends  of  reform  were  unequally  distributed.  In  some  sections  there 
were  few;  in  others  they  were  almost  the  entire  population.  This  fact 
waa  important,  for  Germany  was  rather  a  confederation  than  a  solid 
kingdom;  and  each  State  jmgjit  decide  for  itself  what  position  it  would 
take  toward  Luther  and  the  Pope.  If,  for  example,  the  Elector  of  Baxony 
should  decide  to  defy  the  Pope,  he  could  do  so;  he  was  almost  supreme 
in  hiB  own  dominions.  He  might,  upon  occasion,  resist  even  a  decree 
of  the  Empire.  The  idea  of  imperial  unity  had,  indeed,  been  growing, 
bat  the  old  feudal  notion  that  no  prince  was  bound  except  by  his  own 
word,  still  held  over.  A  majority  of  the  imperial  Diet  might  be  against 
him,  but  nevertheless  he  was  his  own  man  and  might  not  choose  to  sub- 
mit, except  to  force.  In  that  case,  the  States  that  had  voted  against 
him  must  make  war  upon  him.  In  the  first  instance,  then,  the  question 
of  enforcing  the  ban  against  Luther  was  referred  to  the  ruler  of  the 
State  in  which  he  was  found.  If  he  did  not  enforce  it,  the  question  might 
be  brought  before  the  Diet.  If  the  Diet  did  not  enforce  it,  the  Emperor 
was  to  act,  but  he  must  act  through  the  Diet.  His  influence  in  the 
Diet,  however,  was  great.  It  was  the  influence  of  a  powerful  ruler, 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  might  reward  his  friends  and  crush  his 
opponents.  In  a  nearly  evenly  divided  Diet,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  command  a  majority;  and  therefore,  in  Germany,  divided  into  two 
irtrong  parties,  one  for  and  one  against  the  Pope,  the  fate  of  Luther  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  But  powerful  as  he  was,  such  was 
his  position  in  relation  to  other  powers  and  to  his  own  States,  that  he  had 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  chimging  circumstances.    In  the  last  resort> 
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he  alooe  oould  execute  the  ban,  but  he  oouU  do  it  only  nbtn  be  wu  tt 
peace  with  his  ndghbors.  He  would  not  dan  to  make  war  upon  s  pu^ 
in  Germany  while  he  waa  engaged  in  a  foMgn  war;  and  he  mnld  not 
be  willing  to  fi^t  the  Pope's  battle  onkn  the  Pope  was  in  qrtnpatiiy 
with  him;  and  the  Pope  mi^t  be  against  hint— in  alHaiwe^  it  m^  be, 
with  his  enemies. 

This  position  of  the  Emperor  detennined  the  developtiMmt  of  the 
Lutheran  movemrait  (m  the  political  mde.  If  we  know  bow  tiie  Eknperor 
was  situated  at  any  ^ven  time  witii  r^erenoe  to  the  Piqie  and  otiter 
rulers,  we  know  how  he  was  whuping  his  policy  toward  tbe  nhnn  and 
the  reformere.  H  he  was  at  war  with  Franoe,  or  with  the  l^nka,  or  at 
outs  with  the  Pope,  Luster's  party  bad  peace.  H  be  waa  at  peace  with 
other  powers  and  the  Pope,  tiien  we  know  ibat  the  Lotbenuu  woe  in 
danger.  His  natural  position  toward  them  was  one  of  repreanon,  and 
he  waa  always  moving  agunst  them  unless  there  waa  BomethinK  to  bold 
hifn  back. 

The  forces  that  might  be  agunst  tiie  Eknperor  wore  flaw,  and  tlw  re- 
latione of  parties  to  each  other  an  easily  undentood.  Europe  was  di- 
vided between  four  great  powers:  first  the  Empire,  including  Spun  and 
her  dependencies  belonging  to  the  Emperor;  second  Franoe,  third  Eng- 
land, .fourth  Italy,  including  the  papal  States.  We  shoi^  perhaps, 
include  Bs  a  fifth  European  power  the  Turks,  with  tbdr  seat  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  principal  aoverrigns  of  Europe  were  men  of  Bxeeptional 
ability.  They  all  came  to  the  throne  young,  and  all  reigned  a  Itnig  time. 
The  eldest  of  them  was  Henry  vm  (1509-1546);  the  nert  was  Frands  I 
(1515-1547);  sft«r  him  came  Charles  V  (1519-1665);  and  tiien Suleiman 
IT,  head  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (1620-1566).  In  the  great  Eunq)ean 
struf^e  Henry  VIII  was  probably  the  least  important.  A  great  figure 
in  his  own  kingdom,  on  the  Continent  he  appeared  several  times  in  a 
subordinate,  never  in  a  principal,  part.  He  did  not  even  hold,  aa  be 
claimed  to  do,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  prindpal  rivab. 
Suleiman  II  waa  always  a  menace,  and  at  times  exerted  a  direetfaig  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events. 

In  the  b^pnning  the  contest  was  between  the  Emperor  and  Ftencis  I. 
There  was  only  ax  years'  difference  in  their  ages,  but  at  ttiat  time,  when 
as  much  as  at  any  time  in  history  men  were  early  distinguished,  dx 
years  counted  for  much.  Charles  V  at  twenty-one  was  comparatively 
a  novice,  and  Francis  at  twenty-eeven  was  abeady  a  veteran.  In  com- 
paring the  two  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Emperor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Trier  spoke  of  the  one  as  a  youth,  of  the  other  aa  "a  great  com- 
mander," B  soldier  "whose  valor  was  already  known  and  tried."  Both 
had  been  educated  in  reference  to  thdr  station;  but  the  fVench  king 
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was  a  man  of  more  culture  than  the  Emperor;  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered a  patron  of  learning,  a  repreeentaUve  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
natural  quahties  they  were  different :  Chariee  was  slow,  plodding,  cautious; 
he  formed  lus  plans  with  deliberaUoD  and  worked  them  out  with  patient 
tenacity  of  purpose.  He  cared  more  for  success  than  for  fame,  and 
hence  only  planned  campugns  and  trusted  others  to  command  his 
armies.  He  was  more  of  a  statesman  thsn  a  soldier — a  characterization, 
however,  that  appUea  more  to  the  be^nning  than  to  the  middle  and 
cud  of  his  career.  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  soldier  from  the  first ; 
be  coveted  nulitary  distinction,  and  preferred  to  lead  his  armies  in 
person.  He  knew  how  to  plan,  but  he  lacked  steadiness  and  efficiency 
in  execution — he  usually  b^an  well  and  ended  badly.  In  the  long  run, 
Charles  was  neariy  always  successful;  in  the  loi^  run  Francis  nearly  always 
failed.  In  that  acUve,  tran^lional  period,  occasion  for  war  between  two 
such  rulers  and  rivals  could  not  long  be  wanting — if  there  had  been  no 
cUfFerencee,  they  would  have  found  or  made  them.  But  there  were 
differences:  they  inherited  conflicting  claims,  and  Italy  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  much  of  the  contest  between  them. 

The  presence  of  contending  fordgn  powers  m  Italy  made  the  Pope's 
podtioD  one  of  deUcacy  and  difficulty.  Italy  had  no  natural  political 
head,  no  great  central,  national  interest  that  might  diminish  or  keep 
in  check  local  rivalries  and  jealousies.  State  was  divided  against  State, 
bwtion  against  faction.  These  antagonisms  were  fostered  and  intensified 
by  foreign  inBuence:  there  was  a  French  interest,  and  a  Spanish  or 
Imperial  interest,  and  this  must  continue  as  long  as  French  and  Spanish 
had  oooflicting  diums  in  Italy.  There  could  be  no  peace,  much  less 
ooold  there  be  a  genuine  national  sentiment.  The  Pope,  as  an  Italian 
ixince,  might  be  tempted  to  make  interest  for  himself  or  his  family 
by  favoring  now  one,  now  the  other  of  the  great  rivals.  He  did  not 
atw&ye  successfully  remst  the  temptation.  But  at  times  he  rose  above 
any  personal  motives,  and  as  a  patriot  chafed  at  the  presence  of  a  dia- 
turbing  influence  in  his  country.  He  could  not  be  pleased  that  either 
Francis  or  Cfaaries  should  have  permanent  possesmons;  and,  for  that 
reason,  whichever  one  was  successful,  he  might  be  expected  aft«r  a 
wtule  to  favor  the  other.  He  could  not  be  neutral:  the  interests  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  ruler,  were  often  at  stake;  and 
even  if  his  possessions,  as  the  greatest  Italian  power,  had  imposed  on 
hbn  no  responsibility,  he  must  yet  take  part  in  the  stru^es  going  on 
about  bim.  He  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  no  choice  in  the  matter,  except 
<d  the  party  with  which  he  would  act;  and  his  political  interests  and  his 
duties  as  Pope  did  not  always  coincide — the  Pope  as  Italian  prince 
waa  aometimes  in  oppootion  to  the  Pope  as  bead  of  the  Church.    This 
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omxMitioii  (rf  interasta,  the  nmh  of  mtonl  and  imfitiiiiii  dsnlop- 
mmts,  was  a  cUrf  cause  of  the  Pope's  mskness.  If  (be  ritualicMi  d 
Italy  had  been  different,  (v  if ,  aa  in  foniMr  ttma,  tbs  Pope  had  been 
simply  the  head  of  tbs  Omnh,  the  eooise  of  gsoHal  hielaiT  mi^  han 
been  differait. 

The  interf eienoe  of  Fnnds  I  in  Italy  began  irith  hia  ■iiiii«aiiii  to  the 
throne;  to  his  title  aa  Kng  of  FVance  be  added  Owt  of  Duke  ctf  Mibun, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  make  it  good,  lla  Etaipenr  Maximilian, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Florenoe  and  Milan,  a  strong  fane  of  Bma  and  finally 
the  Pope,  joined  together  to  <q>paee  him.  On  Ua  part  he  had  the  active 
ud  ut  Veniee  and  Genoa,  and  of  Imed  troiqa,  many  of  tbom  Germans. 
If  the  alliea  had  acted  togrther  and  irith  vigor  ha  nmet  have  been  de- 
feated, but  as  no  one  of  them  had  any  definite  and  eetrtain  intflreBt  in 
the  matter  thrir  movements  vue  heattating,  dow  and  iritboot  ooooert. 
While  they  were  oqtecting  him  to  areas  tbe  A^  at  one  place  be  fltoned 
at  another  suppoeed  to  be  impaiwafale,  and  entered  Italy  «itb  an  army 
the  like  ctf  ffhich  for  i&ciidine  and  eqiupment  that  age  had  not  seen. 
To  meet  this  army  (udy  the  Swiss  were  in  podtksi,  and  for  •  time  it  was 
not  certain  that  they  would  not  make  a  separate  traaty  with  tbe  IVeudi 
and  return  home  vnthout  a  battle.  Tbe  att^npte  at  negotiatitm  Culing 
left  the  Swiss  divided,  and  a  part  d  them  mthdrew  from  the  field,  leav- 
ing, however,  a  force  of  thirty-five  thousand  leecdute  dko  to  stand  brtweMi 
Francis  and  Milan.  The  battle  was  joined  at  Kbiignano,  Sqiteotber  13, 
1515,  and  after  a  stubborn  conflict  the  Swiss  were  defeated  and  Adan 
became  a  French  poesession. 

This  victory  of  the  French  made  the  Pope's  atuatlon  alarming  since 
there  was  now  no  force  adequate  to  meet  Francis,  and  the  extent  of  hk 
conquests  apparently  depended  entirely  on  his  wilL  The  Pope  detw- 
mined  at  once  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him;  they  oould  i>e 
of  mutual  service.  The  King  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  his 
conditions  could  not  be  called  easy:  he  insisted  <hi  having  Parma  and 
PiacensB,  as  naturally  connected  with  Milan.  In  return  for  these  pos- 
sessions of  tbe  Pope,  he  would  take  Florence  and  the  Medid  undcv  his 
protection,  and  would  require  Milan  to  puiehase  salt  from  the  States 
of  the  Church.  In  a  personal  interview  between  Franos  and  Leo  at 
Bologna,  it  was  further  arranged  that  the  Prsgmatia  Sanction,  which 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  protected  the  French  clergy  finm  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  should  be  abolished.  In  return,  the  Pope  ctm- 
ceded  that  the  King  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  and  to  decide  ecclesiastical  questions,  some  few  ex- 
cepted, without  appeal  to  Rome.  The  annates,  or  first  year's  income 
of  every  see  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  bishop,  were  to  go  to  the  Pope. 
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Pope  ftod  King  thus  divided  between  them  the  rights  of  the  French 
dergf.' 

Tbe  treaty  thus  made  gave  a  few  years  of  peace  to  It&ly.  Francis  held 
poesemon  of  all  that  he  had  acquired,  and  Leo  had  leisure  to  patronize 
tit^ature  and  art.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  Papacy  would  not 
rest  content  until  at  least  Parma  and  Piacenza  had  been  r^ained,  if  in- 
deed it  did  not  join  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The 
election  of  Charles  V  as  Emperor  suggested  an  alliance  with  him  as  the 
coming  man  in  Europe,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Leo  and 
Ciiarles  May  8,  1521.  It  is  probably  more  than  a  mere  coincidence 
that  this  is  the  date  given  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Edict  of  Wonns  against 
Lutjier,  and  the  edict  was  no  doubt  prepared  on  that  day,  though  not 
actually  issued  until  May  26th.  Leo  did  not  live,  however,  to  witness  tbe 
suecees  of  Charlee  and  the  driving  of  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  de- 
cisive defeat  of  Pavia  was  yet  four  years  distant  when  Leo  suddenly 
died,  December  I,  1521,  under  drcumstances  that  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
suspicion  of  poison,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  agunst  his  life  before,  for  which  several 
men  in  high  portion,  among  them  a  cardinal,  were  executed.'  Another 
account  attributes  Leo's  death  to  a  cold  caught  in  witnessing  the  cele- 
bration <rf  the  recent  victory  over  the  French.  The  Pope  had  doubted 
whether,  as  it  was  a  victory  of  Christians  over  Christians,  public  re- 
jwcin^  would  be  quite  proper,  and  referred  the  case  to  his  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  who  replied  that  rej<»cingB  would  not  be  proper,  unless  the 
Pope  felt  that  the  Church  had  received  some  notable  benefit  from  the 
victory.  This  punctilious  r^ard  to  a  matter  of  form  fills  out  the  picture 
of  the  tunes.  A  ne^ect  of  the  highest  moral  considerations  is  fitly  joined 
to  a  slavish  observance  of  etiquette.  When  eociety  is  wanting  in  noble 
impulses  it  makee  compensation  by  assiduous  devotion  to  trifles. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Leo  lacked  ten  days  of  completing  his  forty- 
nztk  year.  He  had  been  Pope  eight  years,  eight  months  and  nineteen 
days.  CSrcumstancee  had  lifted  him  into  a  position  of  the  greatest 
[wominenee.  Few  men  of  bis  time  are  oftener  in  men's  thoughts,  few 
names  of  the  distant  past  are  oftener  on  men's  lips.  His  time  has  been 
named  for  him;  "the  age  of  Leo  X"  is  celebrated  as  the  golden  period 
of  literature,  of  art,  of  music — all  that  gives  splendor  to  tbe  Renaissance. 
tras  mtiSed  by  the  fifth  Li 
]  MaoBi.  32^  1015-1040. 
•Roaeoe,  "Leo  X."  2;  69-76.  The  oonspirftcy  wa»  provoked  by  the  iajusticB 
of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Petrucci,  who  was  executed,  went  to  Rome  undec  a  eafe- 
aonduet  from  the  Pope,  which  woa  immediately  violated.  One  of  the  cardinals 
who  was  condemned  and  then  pardoned,  died  shortly  afterwards,  5iupect«d  of 
btaoM  poiBoned  by  the  Pope.  Two  cardinals  who  confessed  their  guilt  were  let 
off  witli  a  ftns  of  26,000  ducats.  The  fact  that  so  great  an  offeDw  could  be  pardoned, 
or  pnniahad  with  only  a  fine,  itself  tells  a  tale. 
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It  may  be  a  question  whether  Leo  was  more  helpful  to  leanung  than 
some  of  the  Popes  who  preceded  hhn  and  some  who  followed.  T^>Aj-ning 
and  art  flourished  before  he  came  to  the  papal  throne  and  after  his 
death.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  great,  possibly  the  greatest 
patron  of  learning  in  his  time,  but  he  was  only  one  among  many.  He 
was  himself  a  man  of  culture,  speaking  Latin  fluently  and  degantly, 
knowing  Greek  moderately  well;  a  student  of  music,  both  as  an  art  and 
as  a  science;  a  ready  and  agreeable  speaker;  a  poet  in  a  small  way;  a  stu- 
dent of  literature  and  of  history,  but  much  better  acquainted  with 
secular  than  with  theological  learning.^  He  was  fond  of  hawking  and 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  when  engaged  in  these  sports  sometimes  scan- 
dalized his  Master  of  Ceremonies  by  his  neglect  of  the  proprieties,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  dress.  He  loved  cards  and  chess,  but  condemned 
dice.  He  sought  to  give  dignity  and  elegance  to  public  worship;  he  did 
not  like  long  sermons.'  In  his  expenditures,  espedaUy  in  his  gifts,  he 
was  liberal.  He  loved  to  be  amused,  to  laugh,  and  sometimes  de- 
scended to  coarse  practical  jokes.*  In  his  political  methods  he  was  un- 
scrupulous, not  hesitating  to  use  deception  and  artifice,  and  evexi  to 
violate  his  word  and  the  public  faith  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  The 
story  is  told  that  he  once  said,  ''All  ages  can  testify  how  profitable  that 
fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us  and  our  company."  It  is  true  the  story 
rests  on  a  single  doubtful  authority,  but  the  fact  that  the  story  was  told 
of  him  and  foimd  ready  credence  is  itself  significant.  But  withal  he 
was  a  man  of  ability,  much  above  the  average  of  Popes.  That  he  did  not 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  contest  with  Luther  was  not  wholly  his  fault; 
that  he  did  not  suppress  the  Lutheran  movement  in  its  early  stages  is 
still  less  his  fault.  As  an  Italian  prince,  little  could  be  said  against  him; 
as  Pope  his  character  and  conduct  go  far  toward  explaining  and  jus- 
tifying the  revolt  against  the  Papacy.  He  lacked  scarcely  any  gift  or 
accomplishment  that  a  good  secular  ruler  ought  to  have,  and  was  almost 
everything  that  a  Pope  ought  not  to  be.  His  sudden  death,  without  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church,  was  held  against  him,  even  by  many  Catholics, 
as  a  sort  of  judgment  on  him.  The  cultivators  of  literature  mourned 
his  loss;  the  populace  cared  little  for  him. 

^  Sarpi  and  Pallavioini  agree  that  he  was  more  learned  in  other  things  than  in 
theology.  Sarpi  says,  after  enumerating  his  many  virtues:  '*He  would  have 
been  aPope  absolutely  complete,  if  with  these  he  had  joined  some  knowledge  of 
things  that  concern  religion,  and  some  more  propension  unto  piety,  of  both  which 
he  seemed  careless."  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  bk.  1,  The  testimony  of  PaUavidni 
is  in  Roscoe,  2:  383,  384. 

*  In  the  year  1514  he  ordered  the  Master  of  the  Palace,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, to  see  that  the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour;  and  in  the  month  of 
November,  1617,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  Master  of 
Ceremonies  to  remind  the  Master  of  the  Palace  that  the  council  of  the  Lateran 
should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  most."    Roscoe,  2:  508. 

*  Roscoe,  2:  399. 
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The  cardinals  inesent  in  the  conclave  found  it  impossible  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  number,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Adrian,  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Tortosa,  who  chose  to  become  Pope  under  his  own  name,  and 
is  known  as  Adrian  VI.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
who  had  risen  solely  by  his  own  piety  and  worth,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  held  the  highest  and  most  responsible  position  at  the  Spanish 
court,  being  Regent  in  the  Emperor's  absence.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
owed  his  election  largely  to  the  influence  of  Chaiies  V,  who  admired  and 
trusted  him  greatly.  He  was  a  learned  man,  of  sunple  studious  habits, 
deeply  read  in  the  scholastic  theology,  well  advanced  in  age,  conservative, 
of  strong  moral  convictions  but  with  little  practical  experience  or  wisdom. 
It  was  said  of  him  as  Cicero  said  of  Cato  that  he  was  not  a  practical 
politician.^  As  he  had  not  mingled  much  with  men  he  was  distrustful 
and  hesitating,  and  had  few  intimates.  It  was  said  of  him:  ''He  is  a 
man  tenacious  of  his  own  and  very  careful  what  he  gives,  rarely  or  never 
receiving.  He  daily  performs  early  mass.  Whom  he  loves,  or  whether  he 
loves  anyone,  no  one  has  ever  found  out.  He  is  not  moved  by  anger  nor 
relaxed  by  jokes."  ;His  elevation  to  the  Papacy  awakened  in  him  no 
pride;  on  the  contrary  he  groaned  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him.* 
Everything  conspired  to  make  his  position  difficult.  He  was  a  stranger 
in  Rome;  he  came  having  many  offices  to  bestow;  the  expectations  of 
place-hunters  were  high;  and  he  was  cautious  in  the  distribution  of  his 
favors.  He  became  unpopular;  did  not  understand  the  situation;  and 
keenly  felt  how  sadly  he  and  the  times  failed  to  agree.'  The  Church 
was  corrupt;  the  Turks  were  invading  Himgary  and  besieging  Rhodes. 
Christendom  was  in  danger  from  without,  and  the  Lutherans  were 
giving  great  trouble  within. 

Adrian's  inexperience  and  helplessness  made  him  an  important  factor 
in  the  new  movement.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  but  when  he  b^an  to  take  matters  in  hand  he  found 
how  very  difficult  it  was.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  came  to  Rome 
honestly  desirous  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  the  Papacy,  indeed, 
fully  det^mined  to  do  so;  but  when  he  attempted  to  suppress  useless 
and  costly  offices  he  found  that  their  holders  had  acquired  by  purchase 
what  they  protested  was  a  vested  right  to  them,  and  that  to  abolish  an 
office  would  often  be  to  reduce  to  poverty  one  who  had  invested  "itt.it 
his  entire  capital.  Reservations  and  other  abuses  that  had  provoked  so 
great  criticism  were  similarly  hedged  about;  when  he  proposed  to  inter- 

^  "  With  the  very  best  intentions  and  the  loftiest  integrity,  he  sometimes  injures 
the  State;  for  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  the  republic  of  Plato,  and  not  dealing  with 
the  Roman  rabble."    Letters  to  Athens,  June,  90  B.  C. 

*Ranke,  1:  69. 

'  lb.,  1:  74.  He  onoe  said,  **How  much  depends  on  the  times  in  which  even  the 
best  men  are  cast.'* 
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fere  with  such  praetioeB,  the  veiy  prinoev  lAo  had  proteBtodagun  offered 
opposition,  because  they  found  their  own  patronage  likdy  to  be  unduly 
circumscribed  by  the  reform.  Adrian  was  a  sohdaBtio  theolopan,  a 
thorough  believer  in  its  methods,  and  from  his  p(Hnt  of  view  all  that  Lutlier 
taught  seemed  easy  of  refutation.  He  had  himself  written  on  indulgences, 
and  had  made  the  subject  as  simple  and  comprehensive  as  ixwriMi*.  He 
had  taught  that  as  indulgences  are  given  in  consideration  of  good  woiis, 
and  as  good  works  arc  never  perfectly  performed  by  all,  indulgences  avail 
only  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  and  oncerity  with  which  the  good 
works  are  done:  a  little  good  works,  a  little  pardon;  comfdete  good  worio, 
complete  pardon.  So  taught,  indulgences  would  not  enoouiage  idlfflifiai 
and  occasion  scandal.  He  mentioned  the  matter  to  Cajetan,  and  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  bull  ^^ing  his  views,  which,  he  thought,  would  settle  all 
dispute.  Cajetan  advised  him  not  to  publish  such  a  bull;  he  himself  had 
studied  the  subject,  and  had  had  two  interviews  with  Luther,  in  which 
he  had  heard  what  Luther  had  to  say.  In  his  opinion  the  leas  said  about 
indulgences  the  better.  Whatever  the  Popes  mif^t  say  about  thenii 
he  was  com'inced  from  a  study  of  the  Decretals  "that  indulgence  is  only 
an  absolution  from  penance  imposed  in  confession."  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  not  to  relax  that  penance,  but  to  exact  it  strictly.  When  people 
should  find  themselves  required  to  undergo  a  real  penance  they  would  see 
the  advantage  of  indulgences;  the  golden  age  of  the  Church  would  return, 
the  priest's  authority  would  be  reestablished  and  all  would  be  well. 

The  ad\*ice  pleased  the  Pope,  but  the  very  first  man  to  whom  he 
mentioned  it  reminded  him  that  the  times  were  changed;  that  the  people 
would  not  now  endure  the  ancient  discipline;  that  canonical  punishments 
were  out  of  date.  The  remedy  indeed  was  suited  to  the  disease,  but  the 
patient  was  too  weak  to  bear  it — it  would  kill  rather  than  cure.  The  best 
thing  would  be  not  to  say  anything  at  all  about  the  matter:  "This  matter, 
in  these  times,  requireth  silence,  rather  than  further  discussion."  ^ 

This  opinion,  too,  ver>'  much  struck  the  Pope,  and  passing  by  indul- 
gences for  the  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  things.  Among  these 
the  question  of  marriage  was  very  important.  The  papal  law  created 
impediments  to  the  marriage  of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  re* 
lationship,  natural  or  spiritual.  It  was  often  desirable  to  remove  these 
impediments,  which  was  done  by  dispensations,  for  which,  of  course, 
pa>'ment  was  to  be  made.  The  marriage  law  might  well  have  been  relieved 
of  some  of  its  restrictions,  and  Adrian  wished  to  give  the  needed  relief. 
But  to  do  so  was,  it  was  said,  to  weaken  the  sinews  of  discipline;  not  to 
lio  so  gave  the  Lutherans  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  restrictions 
were  kept  up,  because  to  remove  them  would  destroy  the  profitable 

^  Sarpi,  pp.  1»-21. 
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trade  in  diepenaations.  If,  as  was  auKeated,  relief  should  be  ffvea  to 
pereona  of  quality,  who  most  needed  it,  men  would  aay  that  the  Church 
in  whose  eyes  all  are  equal,  was  l^islating  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  and  noble.  Bcddes,  certain  offices  derived  their  revenues  from 
this  sale  of  cUapeiuMtioDs;  these  offices  had  been  sold,  and  to  chai^  the 
marriage  laws  would  be  to  defraud  the  buyers.  The  offices  might  be 
bought  back,  but  that  would  involve  a  great  outlay  of  money. 

The  case  of  marriage  was  one  of  many.  Hurtful  customs  had  crept  in, 
■nd  had  become  part  of  a  great,  wide-reaching  system.  To  change  them 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  correction  of  any  evil  would  inffict  a 
wrong  scarcely  less  than  the  wrong  redressed.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  the  Pope  should  act,  and  many  why  he  should  not  act;  whatever 
he  mi^t  do  the  Church  would  suffer,  and  it  would  suffer  if  he  did  nothing. 
In  his  perplexity  he  turned  from  one  to  another.  He  felt  that  the  com- 
[dainta  of  the  Lutherans  were  not  without  cause,  and  he  thought  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remove  that  cause;  but  it  was  dangerous 
to  oimfeas  evils,  and  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  correct  them.  His 
last  adviser  reminded  him  of  this,  and  suggested  the  old  method  of  re- 
sorting to  the  help  of  ihe  secular  power;  forcible  repression  had  avwled 
m  the  past  and  would  be  useful  again.  Innocent  III  had  put  down  the 
Albigenses,  and  later  Popes  had  subdued  the  Waldenses  and  the  Ar- 
nddists  by  the  use  of  sword  and  torture. 

It  was  August  before  Adrian  reached  Kome,  seven  months  after  his 
election.  Aft«r  reaching  the  city  his  progress  had  been  slow;  he  had  done 
DotluDg  toward  refonning  abuses;  he  did  not  know  where  to  bepn,  or 
whether  he  should  be^  at  all.'  Bub  while  he  was  hesitating,  the  current 
of  events  was  moving  on.  In  particular,  the  German  Diet  was  to  meet, 
and  he  must  be  represented  in  it,  and  have  something  to  lay  before  it. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Conmstory  is  the  early  part  of  November  he  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Chieregati  his  representative  at  the  Diet.  The  le^te 
took  with  him  a  letter  to  the  German  estates,  met  in  "the  quiunt  old 
town  of  Ntlmbei^."  The  Pope  complained  that  notwithstanding  his 
condemnation,  both  by  Pope  and  Emperor,  Luther  went  on  t«achiiig  and 
writing,  favored  not  only  by  the  meaner  sort  but  by  the  nobles  as  well. 
Such  toleration  of  error  would  be  bad  at  any  time,  it  was  worae  when 
Christendom  was  threat«ned  by  Turks,  against  whom  the  Pope  could 
take  no  effective  action  because  of  dissensions  in  the  Church.  Luther 
oug^t  not  to  be  tolerated  any  longer;  it  was  a  shame  for  nobles  to  be 
led  astray  by  a  poor  simple  friar,  as  if  he  alone  had  understanding  and 
wisdom.    The  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority  would  be  followed 

*HeIwdafaabito(h«dtatioD,of  ■ayinseonilamiu.  mdabcmu*.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  Mid  to  have  been  hinderad  in  his  lutste,  Nimia  «i  noetbat  dUiomtia. — Rtuke, 
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by  a  throwing  off  of  Becular  authority ;  those  irtu  had  not  apand  tiia  goodi 
of  the  Church  would  not  span  the  goods  of  prinoM.  If  it  was  not  pos- 
able  to  subdue  Luther  and  lus  f  oUowen  by  uuld  means,  serere  measuns 
must  be  tried.  The  cases  of  DaUkan  and  Atmam,  and  of  An»m«»  aai 
Sapphira,  were  cited.  The  Cionuuis  ou^t  to  imitate  their  anoeston 
in  the  council  ot  Constance,  irtio  put  to  death  Joba  Hus  and  Jerrane 
of  Preg.  The  Pope  was  following  ttie  suggestions  ol  titoae  irtui  had 
adviaod  extreme  measures.* 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  the  council  of  Constanee  ia  mattacBud  in 
the  documents  of  this  time,  and  how  its  dtnogs  seemed  always  to  be  in 
men's  minds.  Hus  and  Jerome  were  rather  a  livmg  pnanee  than  Ami- 
owy  memories.  They  were  at  Leipng  when  Luther  and  Edc  mn  diqiiit- 
ing;  they  were  at  Worms  when  the  Emperor  was  tnied  to  plaj  fklse; 
they  were  with  Adrian  at  Rome  irtien  he  wrote  his  letter;  and  now  tbey 
were  at  the  Diet  of  Nflmberg.  Tlie  way  in  iriuch  they  myvasaed  tfaoo- 
selves  on  the  memory  and  imagination  of  men  lemindi  one  at  the  "pn^b- 
ecy"  at  the  time  of  th^  d^th,  and  almost  makes  ns  fsel  that  the; 
were  endowed  with  a  land  of  Fovedenoe  and  saw,  as  othen  did  not  see, 
what  was  to  come  after  tbem.  While  Hua  was  in  prison,  helpUes  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  he  wrote  to  the  Bohemians:  "I^rst  they  prepared 
snares,  citations  and  anathemas  for  a  goose;  and  now  they  lie  in  wait 
for  some  of  you.  Although  a  goose,  a  tame  animal,  a  domestic  fowl, 
incapable  of  lofty  flight,  cannot  break  their  net;  yet  there  an  otha 
birds  wluch,  by  God's  word  and  a  godly  life,  mount  on  high:  these  shall 
break  their  toils  in  pieces."  In  after  time  the  indefinite  "birds  of  Irfty 
flight "  were  exchanged  for  "  a  swan," '  and  the  swan  was  made  to  Wii»eecnt 
Luther,  and  so  the  prophecy  was  thought  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Jerome's 
words  are  more  definite.  In  closing  his  last  address  to  the  council  he 
sud:  "It  is  certain  that  you  will  wickedly  and  malicious^  condenm 
me,  although  you  have  found  no  fault  in  me.  But  after  my  death  I 
will  fix  in  your  consciences  trouble  and  remorse;  and  I  now  appeal  to 
the  omnipotent  God,  the  high  and  righteous  Ju(^,  and  challenge  you 
when  a  hundred  revolving  years  shall  have  passed  away,  to  meet  me 
at  his  bar."  *  Hub  was  burned  July  6,  1415,  Jerome  May  30,  1416. 
It  is  at  least  interesting  to  notice  how  Jerome's  appeal  was  apparently 
heard.  It  was  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  when  tiie  repealed 
reference  to  the  council  of  Constance  by  Popes  and  others  brought  it 
before  the  world  and  compelled  men  to  judge  of  its  acts.   The  papal  party 

'  An  excellent  summuy  of  this  letter  is  id  Sleidan,  p.  6S;  the  lull  test  in  GenDan. 
in  Walch,  15:  2132  itg. 

'  Giesclcr,  3 :  428.  Hodie  anterem  imtu,  sad  a  mait  dtieribua  Tuueetur  eygnu*, 
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ai^ed  that  Hus  and  Jerome  were  heretics,  because  the  council  had 
condemned  them.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the  council 
of  Constance  and  all  other  councils  are  fallible,  because  this  one  council 
condemned  innocent  men.  The  council  was  judged  and  condemned  by 
the  people,  and  in  this  case  we  might  well  say  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  the  voice  of  God. 

After  Chieregati  had  presented  the  Pope's  letter  to  the  Diet,  he  also 
read  his  own  instructions,  in  which  ogfun  there  was  reference  to  the 
council  of  Constance  and  John  Hus,  and  generally  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  said  in  the  letter.  But  there  was  more  than  this;  the  Pope  had 
directed  liim  ingenuously  to  confess  that  now  for  some  years  there  tiad 
been  many  abominable  things  in  the  Papal  See,  abuses  in  spiritual  things, 
tran^ressions  of  the  commandments,  everything  changed  for  the  worse. 
It  was  not  strange,  he  said,  if  \iie  sickness  had  descended  from  the  head 
to  the  members,  from  the  Pope  to  the  lower  prelates.  All  of  us,  he 
said,  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  have  declined  everyone  to  his  own  wayi 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  none  that  did  good,  no  not  one.  "In  this 
matter,"  added  the  Pope,  "you  shaH  promise,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  we  will  use  all  diligence  that  this  See,  from  which  perchance  the  evil 
has  proceeded,  shall  be  reformed,  so  that,  just  as  the  corruption  Sowed 
down  from  it  to  all  below,  so  also  wholeness  and  the  reformation  shall 
come  from  the  same  source."  He  could  not  promise  that  all  abuses 
would  be  corrected  at  once,  for  the  disease  was  chronic;  not  simple  but 
compUcated;  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  slowly,  step  by  step,  first 
dealing  mth  the  greater  and  more  pressing  evils.  If  they  should  seek 
to  go  too  fast,  reforming  everything  at  the  same  time,  they  would  throw 
everything  into  confusion.  On  his  own  responsibihty  the  legate  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  monks  had  left  their  cloisters,  and  priests  had 
married,  to  the  great  di^;race  of  religion.  The  sacrilegious  marriages, 
he  Bud,  must  be  annulled;  the  priests  must  be  punished  and  the  monks 
reduced  to  obedience.   The  Diet  was  requested  to  give  a  written  answer.' 

The  papal  nundo  failed  to  make  the  impression  that  he  wished:  the 
Pope's  confession  of  sins  was  more  eauly  credited  than  his  promise  of 
amendment.  However  much  he  might  wish  to  correct  the  evils  confessed, 
men  knew  that  he  was  powerless  to  do  it.  Instead  of  bdng  softened  by 
his  candor  and  good  intentjons,  the  Germans  were  confirmed  in  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  They  recognized  how  great  was  the  danger  threat- 
ening from  the  Turks,  and  the  importance  of  being  united  against  them; 
but  iiisy  were  not  to  blame  for  the  reh^ous  differences  among  them- 
selvee,  or  for  not  executing  the  edict  and  ban  against  Luther.  Their 
failure  to  do  so  bad  not  been  without  the  greatest  and  most  urgent 

'SoinnuiT  in  Staidsn,  pp.  58-60;  t«xt  in  Waleh,  15;  2126  Mg. 
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nuaaa.  Tlie  people  had  long  feh  that  thtr  hidwfliwd  naqf  wmii 
from  tlw  Roown  Court,  mmI  oow  tiMj  wtn  mwlB  ostui  of  h  bj  LollHr^ 
writings;  «Dd  any  ftttampt  to  proaeed  ■^oat  Urn  wndd  b*  npidri 
an  rn*iHiig  war  rai  the  tzutli  of  thB  Qoqid  muI  tfuPm  io  pnuots  the 
abuses  and  evils  of  which  ibay  oam[Un«L  It  mold  nadit  in  ladUhBi 
and  dnl  wan.  Then  must  be  found,  thnrfon,  waum  othor  ud  battar 
way  at  resoedying  the  evib  than  the  Pi^  had  wnBrttii.  llkera  Mold 
not  be  any  real  and  lasting  settlement  of  ailain  until  the  abuaeB  of  wbiA 
the  Gfirmans  oomplained  were  nformed.  For  yean  tiny  bad  paid 
annatee  on  condition  that  these  should  be  used  in  war  atfdnat  tbs  Tmb 
and  for  the  ddense  of  tb»  Christian  icfipoo.  Hie  asnataa  iMd  not  bees 
used  for  such  purposes,  and  yet  thnr  pomatUDt  eoDeetkn  waa  eiaoted. 
The  estates  wished  the  coDedioa  of  tlian  to  eeaae.  nw  Fops  had  aricad 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  settling  the  relivoiis  di^xites:  tiny 
thought  that  be,  with  the  ocmcuirence  of  the  ISaspent,  Aoold  oaD  as 
soon  as  poeaible  a  free  Christian  Aonndl,  to  meet  ui  QflRnany,  at  Muu^ 
Cologne,  Meti,  or  some  other  oonveoimt  plaoe.  He  ealSng  of  sodi  a 
council  ought  not  to  be  ddayed  moce'than  a  year;  and  emyona^  nrnlrii 
astic  or  secular,  should  be  permitted  to  apeak  freely  in  it,  and  without 
any  hindraace  to  consult  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvatioa  of  soub 
and  the  good  of  the  Church.  In  the  meantime  they  would  tareat  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  liuther  and  hie  friends  should  not  write 
or  print  any  more,  and  that  the  preachers  throughout  Germany  tbould 
preach  the  Gospel  sincerely,  according  to  the  approved  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  do  nothing  to  excite  tumults,  avoid  t^sputations,  and  leave  aD 
controver^es  to  be  settled  by  the  council.  The  1»shops  were  to  appcunt 
teamed,  prudent  men  to  look  after  the  preachers  and  see  that  they 
preached  as  they  ought  to  preach;  and  that  nothing  new  waa  {ninted  until 
it  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  learned  men.  As  to  the  married 
priests,  the  ci^  law  inflicted  no  punishment  on  them;  th^  mi^t  be 
subjected  to  canonical  disciplme.  If  they  should  be  guilty  of  any  wicked- 
ness the  magistrate  oi^t  to  correct  them.  This  was  the  answer  of  the 
Estates.' 

It  did  not  please  the  l^ate;  he  thought  that  the  oftescee  of  the  Papacy 
furnished  no  good  reason  for  tolerating  the  scandals  of  the  Lutherans. 
First  execute  the  ban  against  Luther,  and  then  the  Pope  would  correct 
what  was  amiss  at  Rome.  He  did  not  comphun  that  the  princes  had  aslced 
for  a  general  council,  but  he  did  not  like  it  that  the  council  was  to  be 
held  with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  or  that  the  Pope  was  not  pemutted 
to  choose  freely  the  time  and  place  for  holding  it.  He  widied  no  <me 
to  preach  whose  doctrine  the  bishop  had  not  approved.   The  condemned 

>  Steidao,  p.  00;  fuUar  Mnmiuy  in  8uid.  pp.  24-20;  teit  In  Wjjch,  Ifi:  S138  tt 
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books  ought  to  be  burned;  and  do  new  books  should  be  printed  except 
under  the  Pope's  regulation.  To  remit  the  married  prieats  to  the  civil 
law  and  to  punish  them  only  for  actual  offenses  was  to  interfere  with 
eccledastical  jurisdiction,  "to  thrust  the  edckle  into  another  man's 
field,"  as  the  legate  esinessed  it.  The  offending  priests  ought  to  be 
banded  over  to  the  bishops  for  punishment.' 

Tbe  nundo  and  the  Diet  could  not  agree.  As  the  Gennans  said,  he 
thought  only  ctf  the  profit  of  the  Roman  Court,  not  at  all  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  Germany.  He  expected  them  to  do  at  once  what  the-  Pope  re- 
quired, and  wait  the  Pope's  pleasure  for  relief  from  their  burdens.  This 
they  were  not  willing  to  do.*  On  the  contrary,  they  stated  agiun  and  more 
definitely  what  they  required  of  the  Pope  and  the  German  bishops, 
and  informed  the  nuncio  that  if  relief  was  not  granted  them  they  would 
take  "steps  to  free  themselves  form  the  burdens  complained  of,  and  to 
recover  their  ancient  liberty."  They  formally  stated  anew  their  list 
of  grievances — their  centum  gravamina.'  The  papal  court  had  been  en- 
slaving the  people,  robbing  them  of  their  money,  and  appropriating 
the  rights  and  duties  that  belonged  to  the  civil  ma^strate.  They  also 
complied  of  tbe  bishops.  Having  concluded  their  deliberations,  they 
issued  a  recess  embodying  the  substance  of  th»r  answer  to  the  Pope.* 
Not  long  after  the  Pope's  letter,  the  nuncio's  instructions,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  Diet,  including  the  grievances,  were  printed;  copies  were  sent 
to  Rome,  and  others  were  scattered  abroad,  that  all  nught  know  what 
had  been  done  at  Numbet^. 

Not  much  progress  had  been  made  in  getting  the  ban  and  edict  against 
Luther  execut«d.  The  recess  of  the  Diet  was  without  force;  it  invited 
n^ect;  it  did  not  really  require  anything  to  be  done — it  was  rather 
an  explanation  and  justification  of  the  failure  to  do  anything.  The  Diet 
had  confessed  that  fear  of  sedition  and  civil  war  had  deterred  the  princes 
from  attempting  to  execute  former  laws.  As  the  circumstances  were 
unchanged,  it  was  easily  understood  that  the  same  cause  would  pre^'cnt 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  edict.  Besides,  it  was  so  indefinite  in  its 
requirements  that  each  party  might  understand  it  to  suit  itself.  Luther 
wrote  to  the  princes  that  he  had  read  it  with  pleasure,  but  that  "  through 
tbe  craft  and  snares  of  the  devil  It  had  not  the  authority  that  it  ought 
to  have."  Some  of  the  highest  quality  refused  to  obey  it,  and  variously 
constTued  it.  He  would  give  his  interpretation  of  it.  Some  thought, 
be  stud,  that  to  preach  according  to  the  approved  teachings  of  the  Church 
was  to  follow  the  authority  of  Aquinas  and  Scotus  and  othera  approved 


an,  p.  63. 
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by  the  Pope.  For  his  part  he  took  h  to  meui  th»t  he  ms  to  be  guided 
by  Cj-pii&n  and  Augustine,  the  <Ma  Chunh  Fktfaen,  fend  ibe  Baiy 
Scriptures.  It  was  reqiuied  that  the  bishop  should  appdnt  kamed  mea 
to  supen-ise  the  preaching  of  the  priests.  ThJB  could  not  be  done  be- 
cause the  "learned  men"  were  wantiiig,  those  under  the  control  of  the 
bishops  ha^-ing  "learned  nothing  but  aoidiistry."  He  did  not  object 
parliculariy  to  the  requirenient  that  books  should  be  licenaed  before 
they  were  printed,  but  as  be  understood  the  law  it  did  not  refer  to  the 
printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Aa  to  the  married  priests,  he  thou^t 
it  hard  that  they  should  be  punished  according  to  the  cantn  law;  aa 
that  law  was  contrary  to  the  Scripture  it  should  rather  be  changed. 
However,  they  who  would  punish  the  marriage  of  priests  only  by  canon 
law  were  much  more  moderate  than  those  who  required  the  mck,  tormrait 
and  death  for  that  offense.  But  yet,  as  Luther's  opponents  did  not  obey 
the  law,  he  thought  that  he  and  his  friends  ou{^t  to  have  the  Uberty 
of  violating  it.^  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  genoal  oianvm.  The  Diet 
virtually  confessed  that  it  oould  do  nothing:  only  a  general  council  was 
competent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  Pope's  candor  did  not  help  his  cause;  his  opponents  thought  this 
one  of  the  coses  in  which  men  make  a  merit  of  confessing  sins  tliat 
they  have  no  intention  to  forsake;  his  friends  excused  his  mist&ke  in 
consideration  of  liis  good  intentiocs  and  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the 
Papacy.  Leo  X,  they  thought,  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  hurt- 
ful simplicity^in  which  they  were  no  more  just  than  to  the  late  Pope. 
Some  mockingly  said  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  evils  corrected 
step  by  step — with  a  hundred  years  between  the  stepe!  How  much 
Adrian  was  prepared  to  do  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  of  reformation 
was  not  put  to  the  proof.  "The  court  not  being  worthy  of  such  a  Pope,  it 
pleased  God  to  call  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  recraved  the  report  of 
the  nuncio  from  Niimbcrg."  He  died  September  13,  IS23,  after  having 
been  in  Rome  less  than  a  year,  and  again  there  were  «nister  rumors  (J 
poison.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  nephew  of  Leo  X,  Cardinal  Julius  di 
Medici,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VTL  In  many  respects  the  new 
Pope  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  Adrian.  The  ten  years  of  his  pontificate 
were  years  of  development  that  he  was  powerless  to  arrest  or  direct. 
Though  cautious,  skillful,  able,  tireless,  he  was  dwarfed  by  the  difficulties 
of  his  position. 

Adrian  had  made  three  mistakes:  he  had  too  freely  confessed  the  abuses 
of  the  Papacy;  he  had  too  rashly  promised  to  reform  them;  and  he  had 
imprudently  asked  the  advice  of  the  Germans  as  to  how  he  should  settle 
matters  In  Germany.   Clement  would  be  guilty  of  no  such  indiscretions. 

I  Bimmaiy  id  Sleldu,  03,  04;  twit  Id  Waloh,  15:  2208. 
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In  January,  1524,  the  Diet  reassembled  at  Nurnbcrg.  Cardinal  Cam- 
p^gio  was  sent  as  papal  legate;  he  bore  a  very  loving  letter  to  Fred- 
erick, Duke  of  Saxony — a  letter  of  the  same  kind  that  the  Popes  bad 
been  sending  the  Elector  for  some  years,  full  of  expressions  of  good  will 
and  expostulations.  The  Pope  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  Diet,  and  that  the 
Elector  was  to  attend  it,  he  had  great  hopes  that  something  would  be  done 
for  the  welfare  of  Christendom;  he  sent  his  legate,  a  "man  of  great  virtue," 
whom  he  begged  Frederick  kindly  to  receive  and  assist.  At  the  same  time 
he  mentioned  "the  sincere  love  and  affection  that  he  bore  toward 
Germans." ' 

Unfortunately  the  Elector  had  left  Niirnberg  before  Campeggio  ar- 
rived, and  the  two  did  not  meet.  The  legate  sent  him  the  Pope's  letter, 
together  with  one  of  his  own,  in  which  he  regretted  bis  ill  luck  in  not 
meeting  him.  He  had  heard  the  report,  he  said,  that  the  Elector  "was 
a  favorer  of  the  new  heresies,  which  report  neither  he  nor  the  Pope  could 
be  persuaded  to  beheve."  From  the  first  time  he  had  known  him  he  had 
observed  many  noble  and  excellent  virtues  in  him,  and  especially  that 
"he  was  devout  in  his  reli^oa  and  a  most  obedient  son  of  the  CathoHc 
and  Apostolic  Church."  He  wished  him  to  imitate  the  ^drtues  of  his 
ancestors  (the  old  wish) ;  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  sedition;  those 
who  despised  the  laws  of  the  Church  would  after  a  while  contemn  the 
ma^strate.  Some  took  dcUght  in  seeing  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
tossed  and  despised,  not  recognizing  that  they  themselves  wore  in  dan- 
ger. The  Pope,  as  the  pilot  of  the  ship,  sat  aloft  and  foresaw  the 
approaching  storm,  and  sent  him,  his  legate,  to  forewarn  all  the  princes, 
and  especially  the  Elector,  of  the  danger  that  threatened,  not  so  much 
Rome  as  Germany,  with  ruin. 

The  legate  also  addressed  the  Diet.  He  had,  he  said,  instructions  to 
treat  of  two  things:  religion  and  the  Turkish  war.  As  to  the  first,  he 
was  surprised  that  so  many  honorable  princes  should  suffer  the  religion 
and  rites  and  ceremonies  wherein  they  were  bred  and  their  fathers  and 
forefathers  had  died,  to  be  abolished  and  trampled  under  foot,  at  the 
whim  and  persuasion  of  a  few  men.  The  reUgious  innovations,  if  not 
checked,  could  not  but  produce  dreadful  troubles.  He  had  been  sent 
to  join  with  them  in  devising  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  did  not 
come  to  prescribe  to  them,  or  to  demand  anything  from  them,  but  only 
to  assist  with  his  advice,  and  apply  some  aalve  to  the  public  sore.  He 
then  enlarged  on  the  dangers  from  the  Turks.' 

The  politic  legate,  whose  business  it  was  to  conciliate,  could  not  avoid 
addressing  the  princes  in  a  tone  of  condescension,  so  great  was  the  force 
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of  htbit,  ud  w>  nnpoariUe  wm  H  for  a  pMt  tfiphaqr  of  0»  CbmA 
to  raaliie  that  the  n^Mcy  and  tbe  im«»1  offioiak  «■«  atnadr  UBag 
from  their  lofty  pteinuneDoe— that  tlie  tnon  mca  '*"^tfc^  Uta  Ktt 
beard  Mm  reapeotfully,  thanked  him  for  Ua  good  wiD  tomid  Gennanj, 
and  were  ^ad  that  the  Piqie  had  aent  Inm.  So  moefc  "ifti'w  auurtwy 
demanded.  But  the  prinoeo  wero  avideDtty  not  in  the  tieat  humor.  Tfanr 
suppoeed,  they  eaid,  that  the  P(^  and  Cardinala,  iriio  won  aoqiBUDted 
with  the  Btate  of  affurs,  had  given  the  legate  noM  inntmnHnna,  and  thegr 
wiflhed  to  hear  them.  They  themadroB,  the  year  brfor^  had  prapoaad 
a  plan  for  settling  affurs,  had  pven  it  to  the  lepto  ia  writing,  wad  ha 
had  prtHoised  to  driver  it  to  his  Holineas.  Thqy  iridwd  to  know  wliat 
the  Pope  had  to  say  aboot  it.  Tba  lepta  wia  oonmiientiy  ivMnnt: 
"As  to  whether  or  not  any  method  for  eompoHng  the  diSaeuue  in  n- 
li^on  had  been  propoaed  by  them  or  ddivend  to  the  R^n  and  eoBagn 
of  Cardinals,  he  knew  oothing  at  aU  of  it."  He  ttiou^  thoae  who  mn 
in  the  country  and  knew  its  oustoma  wen  tha  beat  qualified  to  jadgB 
how  to  deal  with  tlie  present  diffiooItieB;  but,  in  Us  ofMnhm,  the  fint 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  enforce  the  decree  (rf  tlie  IMet  of  Wonna.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  the  demands  ot  the  IMet  had  ercr  bem  seot  to 
Rome  or  not.  Three  copies  of  tliem  had  been  brought  privatdy,  one 
of  which  had  fallen  into  hie  hands.  The  P<^  and  Cardioals  oould  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  princes  had  written  tliem,  but  thouf^t  rattier 
that  some  private  person  had  published  them,  in  hatred  of  tiie  Court 
at  Rome;  and  he  had  no  instructiona  with  refoenoe  to  them.  Bat  some 
of  the  demands  reflected  on  the  Pope  and  favored  Itnesy;  these  he  oouU 
not  meddle  with,  but  guch  as  were  grounded  in  justioe  he  would  con- 
sider. And  yet,  he  said,  the  princee'  demands  might  have  been  mon 
moderately  proposed. 

The  Diet  was  not  decoved  by  the  U^te's  profeedon  of  igaonnoe. 
They  saw  that  it  was  the  policy  of  tlie  new  Pope  to  treat  everything  that 
had  occurred  at  the  former  meeting  as  if  it  had  not  occurred.  A  com- 
mittee was  appomted  to  confer  with  Campegg^,  and  he  impoaed  a 
scheme  of  reform  that  was  not  Batisfactory  and  was  not  entertained. 
A  message  came  from  the  Emperor,  complaining  that  the  decree  of 
Wonns,  which  was  made  with  their  unanimous  advice  and  ocmeeat, 
had  been  infringed,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Germany;  and  danumfijng 
that  it  should  be  carefully  observed  for  the  future.  The  |«inoes  an- 
swered that  they  would  observe  it  as  far  as  they  could,  but  how  hr 
and  in  what  way  they  intended  to  observe  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
decree  of  the  Diet,  April  18th— "That  with  the  Emperor's  ctHuent  the 
Pope  should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  call  a  free  council  in  some  con- 
venient place  in  Gennany;  that,  on  November  11th,  the  States  should 
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assemble  again  at  Speyer,  to  consult  what  should  be  followed  until 
the  council  should  be^;  and  that  the  princes,  in  their  several  provinces 
should  appoint  some  pious  and  learned  men  to  collect  out  of  the  books 
of  Luther  and  others  all  disputed  points,  to  be  presented  to  the  princes 
in  the  next  Diet,  that  they  might  proceed  more  orderly  when  they 
should  come  to  be  examined  in  the  council.  Furthermore,  that  the 
magistrates  should  take  special  care  that  the  Grospel  was  purely  and 
soberly  taught,  according  to  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  expositors 
i^>proved  by  the  Church;  that  no  infamous  Ubels  or  pictures  should  be 
published;  and  lastly,  that  those  things  wherewith  the  princes  had 
lately  charged  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  clergy  should  be  treated  of 
and  discussed  in  the  Diet  of  Speyer."^ 

The  sins  of  the  Papacy  were  coming  home  to  vex  it.  As  Chieregati 
had  failed  in  the  first,  so  Campeg^o  failed  in  the  second  Diet  at  Niim- 
berg.  The  Germans  were  more  concerned  to  have  their  complaints 
against  the  Pope  and  his  Court  righted,  than  they  were  to  enforce  the 
law  against  Luther  and  his  followers — ^long  accumulated  evils  had  be- 
come unbearable.  In  all  propositions  from  the  Pope  he  had  seemed 
to  care  only  for  his  own  interests.  This  the  Germans  resented,  and 
insisted  that  he  should  reform  abuses  before  they  undertook  to  settle 
religious  difiFerences.  The  proposed  meeting  at  Speyer  was  especially 
significant;  the  year  before  the  princes  had  threatened  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  now  they  were  proceeding  to  carry  that  threat 
into  execution.  It  was  to  thwart  the  plan  of  the  Diet  that  Campeggio 
now  directed  his  efforts;  he  would  divide  the  Germans  and  array  one 
party  against  the  other.  To  this  end  he  contrived  a  meeting  at  Regens- 
burg  of  such  princes  as  were  favorable  to  Rome.  These  were  Ferdinand, 
the  Emperor's  brother,  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  two  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
the  bishops  of  Trent  and  Regensburg,  the  legate  himself  as  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  and  the  representatives  of  nine  other  bishops.  To  this 
convention  he  proposed  the  ''reformation''  that  the  Diet  had  declined 
to  accept.  It  consisted  of  thirty-seven  articles  in  reference  to  the  dress 
and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  administering  the  sacraments  groHSf 
and  other  ecclesiastical  functions,  banquets,  those  that  were  to  take 
orders,  avoiding  traffic  and  public  houses,  and  having  concubines;  on 
the  number  of  holy  days,  fastings,  confessing,  conununicating;  on 
blasphemies,  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
These  were,  indeed,  occasions  of  scandal  and  ought  to  have  been  amended 
or  regulated,  but  they  were  not  the  things  of  which  the  Germans  most 
complained.  It  was  not  the  lower  but  the  higher  clergy  that  gave 
offense;  the  exactions  of  the  Pope,  the  greed,  tyranny,  negligence  of 

^Steidan,  p.  73;  full  test  in  Waloh,  15:  2243  teq. 
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the  bishops.  In  offering  to  correct  thingi  td  mioOT  impcHianDe,  the 
l^;at«  gave  asBurance  that  no  reformation  cJ  txindpal  thinp  was  to 
be  expected  from  him.  Hence  it  was  that  tlte  IMet  was  not  eatiafied  wiUt 
what  was  proposed.  The  convention  at  Regenaburg  waa  mare  cmd- 
pliant;  it  accepted  the  legate's  scheme,  and  decided  that,  aa  the  Ket 
had  determined  to  execute  the  decree  of  Worma  as  far  as  poaaible,  it 
should  be  executed  in  the  domiuns  of  those  [oeaent.  The  Soriptuie 
should  be  taught  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Church;  no 
one  should  preach  without  a  license  from  a  linshop;  no  alterstions  should 
be  made  in  the  sacraments  or  rit«a  of  worship;  no  one  was  to  recdve 
the  communion  without  confession  and  absolution;  all  numkB  aad  nuns 
who  had  forsaken  th^  orders,  and  all  married  clergy  were  to  be  aevenfy 
punished;  nothing  was  to  be  printed  without  the  autliority  of  the  ma^ 
trate;  Luther's  books  were  not  to  be  published  or  «^;  young  men 
from  their  dominions  who  were  at  Wittenberg  should  return  home  or 
go  somewhere  else,  under  penalty  of  being  incapable  of  any  Churdt 
living  or  of  teaching  youth;  those  who  had  been  prosoribed  ta  banished 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remun  in  their  territories.* 

The  convention  had  met  at  Regensburg  July  6,  1S24,  It  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  division  of  Germany  into  two  definite,  oi^aniied 
ecclesiaatical  parties.  The  action  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  out  of 
line  with  that  of  tlie  Diet,  and  it  was  not  taken  in  good  part  that  some 
of  the  princes  should  presume  to  l^islate  for  all,  especially  as  the  r^ular 
national  a^ombly  had  so  recently  spoken.  But  this  conflict  among 
the  States  themselves  was  of  less  importance,  because  the  Emperor, 
who  waa  then  in  Spain,  disallowed  the  action  of  the  Diet.  He  com- 
plained that  it  had  condemned  only  some  of  Luther's  books,  while 
he  had  condemned  them  all;  that  it  had  decreed  a  general  council  in 
Germany  and  requested  the  legate  to  treat  with  the  Pope  concerning 
it,  instead  of  applying  to  him,  whose  business  it  was  to  care  for  such 
tiungs.  He  resented  the  calling  of  a  national  convention  at  Speyer, 
and  forbade  it  to  assemble.  As  the  council  was  necessary,  it  should 
be  held,  but  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  should  designate.  In  the 
meantime  the  Edict  of  Worms  must  be  obeyed,  and  there  must  be  no 
discussion  of  religious  matters  until  the  council  was  colled  by  the  Pope's 
orders  and  his.  The  Emperor  spoke  in  a  somewhat  loftier  tone  than 
the  princes  were  accustomed  to,  and  they  were  not  altogether  pleased* 

There  was  one  thing  aa  to  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  were 
agreed:  the  necessity  of  a  general  council.     In  this  ag^n  we  have  an 

>  The  account  of  the  meeting  ia  io  Woloh,  15:  22B3;  the  ogreeraent  reached  A., 
2296  atg.i  tho  Btatut«B  of  refonnation  proposed  to  the  Catholie  estate*  by  Cam- 
peggjo  arc  given  in  Mann,  32:  1079-1091  in  thirty-five  artiolea. 

<  Dated  Bourgoe  July  15,  1524;  text  la  Walch.  IS:  2268  ttq. 
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intimation  of  the  cloae  relations  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeuth  century 
to  the  fifteenth.  In  the  earlier  time  there  were  evils  to  be  corrected, 
the  Papacy  was  corrupt,  there  must  be  "a  reformation  of  head  and 
membere."  Nearly  the  same  state  of  things  existed  now.  A  genera) 
council  waa  then  the  solace  and  refuge  of  those  who  were  grieved  and 
oppcessed  by  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  so  again.  But 
now  as  then  the  Pope  was  afraid  of  a  general  council.  Clement  VII 
was  wont  to  say  that  a  council  is  always  good  when  anything  is  to  be 
treated  of  but  the  Pope's  authority;  but  that  being  called  in  question, 
nothing  waa  more  dangerous.  As  in  former  times  the  Pope's  strength 
consisted  in  having  recourse  to  councils,  bo  now  the  security  of  popedom 
con^sts  in  declining  and  avoiding  them.  This  opinion  was  in  perfect 
con^stency  with  the  cltums  of  the  Papacy;  holding  that  the  Pope  is 
above  councils,  and,  in  a  sense,  above  the  Scripture,  there  was  no  need 
of  a  council — there  was  nothing  for  a  council  to  do.  Leo  X  had  already 
condemned  Luther  and  his  doctrinca,  and  to  ask  that  his  case  be  referred 
to  a  council  was  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See.  But 
besides  this,  Clement  VII  probably  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  resisting 
the  demands  of^the  Germans.  Jealousy  of  the  Emperor's  power  may 
have  influenced  him;  it  may  be  that  he  feared  inquisition  would  be 
made  into  his  own  history  and  conduct.  He  was  of  illegitimate  birth; 
there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the  means  by  which  he  had  risen 
to  power;  his  administration  had  not  been  perfectly  clean.  Still,  as 
these  things  are  not  needed  to  account  for  Clement's  policy,  we  need 
not  inast  on  them.  We  ought,  however,  to  note  that  the  persistent 
and  genera!  demand  for  a  council  shows  how  little  practical  hold  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  had  on  public  sentiment  in  the  Empire. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  show  the  conditions,  general 
and  special,  that  prevented  the  active  prosecution  of  Luther  after  his 
excommunication  by  the  Pope  and  his  condemnation  at  Wornis.  Next 
to  the  favor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ho  owed  his  safety  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  great  party  with  him — his  teaching  had  appealed  to  the 
hearts  and  judgments  of  the  people.  Thousands  of  them  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  new  heresy,  but  as  the  old  orthodoxy.  Then,  Germany  had  long- 
eidsting  and  deeply-galling  grievances  against  the  Papacy.  With  so 
much  in  favor  of  Luther,  and  so  much  against  the  Pope,  the  rulers  would 
not  attempt  to  execute  the  ban  at  the  risk  of  civil  war.  They  did  not 
prosecute  Luther  because  they  were  afraid.  In  process  of  time  poUtical 
and  ecclesiastical  grievances  might  be  forgotten  or  become  of  little 
influence  in  comparison  with  newly  stimulated  devotion  to  the  old 
faith,  and  then  the  conflict  would  come.  The  meeting  at  Regensburg 
^ve  intimatjon  of  the  rising  of  that  devotion — of  the  coming  of  a  time 
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when  loyalty  to  the  Fope  would  ovcnide  aD  oUmt  eoiHidenitioDB.  In 
fact,  the  divinoD  among  the  prineea  nuyht  ha^e  prodneed  miinediate 
resdtfl  disastrous  to  Luther  and  to  (jcnnaiiy.  if  there  had  not  arisen 
new  dangpre  niiidi  for  a  time  thraii  into  the  faadqi^oond  aU  less 

eonoerDS. 


CHAPTER  m 

■XIDNT  HUMANIBTB 

With  the  proidicita  out  of  the  way,  and  Carlgtsdt  out  (rf  the  way, 
much  had  been  done  to  prepare  for  a  simple,  undivided  development 
of  things  at  ^ttenberg,  and  from  Witt«nbe^.  The  new  movement 
was  sepanting  itself  from  every  hindeiing  alliance,  not  only  in  the 
narrower,  but  also  in  the  wider  field.  In  every  time  of  the  quickening 
of  human  thought  and  of  the  upspiin^g  of  new  systems,  many  forces 
start  together  that  do  not  belong  together.  In  the  beginning  they 
may  be  serviceable  to  each  other  in  overcoming  a  common  resistance, 
but  some  will  cease  to  work,  others  will  be  deflected,  untU  at  last  only 
tiioee  that  have  a  common  end  will  move  on  a  common  line.  The  period 
immediately  after  the  Diet  of  Wonns  wss  the  time  when  Luther's  work 
was  to  get  itself  discriminated  from  everything  that  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  definitely  to  assume  its  own  character.  We  have  already 
seen  the  first  steps  in  this  discriminating  process;  in  no  long  time  that 
[HDceas  advanced  still  further.  In  the  bepnning,  and  for  several  years, 
Luther  had  no  more  serviceable  helpers  than  the  Humanists.  He  and 
they,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work,  were  hindered  by  the  same  cause : 
the  domination  of  Aristotle  and  the  scholastic  theologians.  He  and 
they  were  in  close  sympathy  as  aaaerters  of  the  chums  of  reason  ag^nst 
a  narrow  and  narrowing  authority.  But  though  they  had  a  common 
hindrance,  they  had  by  no  means  a  common  end,  and  as  soon  as  Luther 
b^^  to  develop  clearly  his  purposes  and  ends  he  and  his  quondam 
allies  began  to  separate. 

Of  one  group  among  the  Humanists,  Hutten  was  the  representative 
and  type.  He  had  won  national  fame  before  Luther.  He  was  crowned 
by  Marimilian  at  Augsburg,  July  12,  1517,  as  the  greatest  poet  of 
Germany — a  title  that  he  had  fairly  won.  Until  Luther's  theses  appeared 
he  was  pure  Humanist,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  resultong  contro- 
veisy,  like  Leo  X,  he  saw  nothii^  more  than  a  vulgar  squabble  of  monks. 
But  his  experience  in  Italy  had  made  him  patriot  as  well  as  Humanist, 
and  he  quickly  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  Lutheran  movement  as  a 
means  of  promoting  German  liberty.  Liberty  meant  to  >'im  first  ol 
ill  the  Empiie's  independence  of  Rome — it  meant  the  deetruction,  at 
least  the  strict  limitation,  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  As  the  breach 
between  Luther  and  the  Pope  widened,  Hutten  perceived  more  clearly 
216 
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the  availability  of  Lutheranism  as  a  political  vreapaa  to  be  used  for  the 
advancement  of  his  political  ideals.  Though  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  "the  Gospel"  in  the  almost  delirious  letters  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  it  is  plain  that  political  freedom,  not  religious 
is  the  cause  lying  nearest  his  heart.  Of  the  Gospel  in  itsdf ,  and  fw 
its  own  sake,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  had  any  real 
appreciation. 

Hutten  was  himself  a  moral  and  physical  decadent.  Moreover,  he 
belonged  to  a  decadent  class.  His  interest  in  the  Reformation  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  selfish  and  calculating — he  favored  it  in  the  interests 
of  a  poUtical  theory  and  of  his  own  class.  He  hoped  1^  an  alliance 
with  the  reformers,  against  the  Church  on  the  one  himd  and  the  princes 
on  the  other,  to  rescue  his  order  from  impending  doom  and  to  build  up 
a  centralized  government  in  Germany  as  the  bulwark  of  her  liberties. 
He  could  see  better  what  it  were  well  to  do,  than  what  it  was  posaUe 
to  accomplish.  The  drift  of  things  had  set  too  strongjly  away  fran 
both  the  ends  that  he  sought,  and  in  the  direction  of  j»rincdy  digarchy, 
for  a  much  stronger  man  than  he  to  overcome. 

In  this  enterprise  he  became  associated  with  a  man  whose  far  greater 
strength  for  a  time  held  out  some  hope  of  success.  Fnmz  von  Sickingen, 
Knight  of  Ebemburg,  in  the  district  of  Mainz,  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  with  Luther,  the  elder  of  the  two  by  a  few  months.  By  1521  he 
had  gained  national  fame  as  a  warrior  of  prowess,  and  the  sworn  foe 
of  the  territorial  princes  of  Germany.  Holding  directly  of  the  Emperor, 
like  all  others  of  his  order,  he  had  some  show  of  right  in  claiming  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  princes  in  rank  and  authority,  while  his  possessions 
and  military  strength  perhaps  entitled  him  to  equality  with  some  of 
the  lesser  princes,  whose  territories  included  but  a  few  square  miles. 
One  of  the  first  to  comprehend  the  revolution  in  warfare  that  was  going 
on,  he  had  gradually  assembled  a  force  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries, 
who  were  regularly  paid,  well  disciplined,  armed  with  the  newest 
weapons  and  drilled  in  the  new  tactics.  He  was  an  ally  whom  Maximilian 
and  Charles  V  were  glad  to  have  on  their  side,  and  he  was  therefore 
treated  with  tender  consideration  where  a  weaker  man  would  have 
been  forcibly  suppressed.  He  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving  element  of  the  Empire.  A  private  war  against 
the  city  of  Worms,  in  1516,  had  brought  upon  him  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment, but  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  law  and  continued  his  career 
without  molestation.  He  was  probably  attracted  to  Luther  by  Hutten, 
who  had  become  his  ally,  giving  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  the  knights 
in  return  for  protection  and  bread.  At  Hutten's  prompting  he  pledged 
the  reformer  assistance  and  ofifered  him  harborage  in  his  castle,  in  case 
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SaxoDy  should  become  too  warm  for  him.'  Luther  was  undoubtedly 
grateful  for  such  an  ofTer,  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  too  many  powerful 
frienda,  but  he  wae  too  wise  to  compromise  himself  and  his  cause  by 
a  closer  connection  with  one  whose  real  devotion  to  the  Gospel  he  had 
good  reason  to  distrust.  Sickingen  was  as  little  a  reformer,  in  truth, 
as  he  was  Humanist— he  was  either,  or  neither,  as  suited  hia  purposes — 
a  man  of  too  Uttle  learning  for  the  one  and  too  little  piety  for  the  other. 

Sickingen  and  Hutten  bore  a  double  hatred  to  the  great  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Empire,  wishing  their  destruction  alike  as  territorial  princes 
and  as  priests.  They  regarded  secularisation  and  partitioning  of  church 
property  as  the  most  vital  part  of  religious  and  political  reform.  This 
was  the  view  ultimately  taken  by  all  the  princes  who  followed  the  lead 
of  Luther,  but  in  1522  it  was  a  novelty.  To  some  extent  the  movement 
of  the  knights  to  enforce  this  principle  bad  the  sympathy  of  Luther 
and  the  free  cities,  but  it  was  too  revolutionary  a  scheme  to  warrant 
them  in  any  open  demonstrations.  In  August,  1522,  Sickingen  summoned 
a  meeting  of  knights,  and  a  "Fraternal  League"  was  organized.  Their 
avowed  programme  was  a  mixture  of  economic,  social  and  religious 
reform:  they  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head,  the  nobles  at  his  side,  all  of  equal 
rank,  which  of  course  involved  the  abolition  of  the  territorial  authority 
of  the  princes;  the  abolition  of  mercantile  monopolies;  the  abrogation  of 
foreign  laws  and  foreign  administrators  and  judges;  the  diminishing  of 
monks  and  ecclesiastics;  the  enactment  of  laws  agtunst  foreign  manners; 
the  abolition  of  indulgences  and  other  taxes  by  which  Germany  was 
drained  of  money  to  enrich  Rome.  The  free  cities  were  invited  to  join 
the  league,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  princes  would  seize  tins  occasion  to  rise  against  them  and  throw  oS 
the  yoke.  Had  Sickingen  gained  a  great  initial  success,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  the  movement  might  have  grown,  for  it  undoubtedly 
appealed  to  a  vast  underlying  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  in  Germany.* 

But  the  uprisng  of  the  knights  was  a  fculure  from  the  first.  Sickingen 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  and  in 
September  appeared  m  force  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  take  by  surprise  and  ea^ly  overcome.  Immediately  ordered 
by  the  imperial  council  to  retire,  he  replied  that  he  was  aa  much  the 
servant  of  the  Emperor  as  the  council;  that  he  mtended  to  establish 

■  Hutt«n  wrote  Jan.  20,  1520.  aod  Kcldngeii  himself  repeated  hia  BssuraaoeB 
of  nipport  Nov.  3d.    Letters  in  Waloh.  16:  183S-1637. 

tStrausa,  Ulrich  ton  HutUtn.  2:  195  seq.  See  also  Hutten'a  Bekiaoung  der  Frei- 
MIU  l«utie>ier  Nation,  a  good  speoimea  of  his  German  semidoggerel  verse,  Op«ra, 
S:  383  *eg.;  knd  his  Brmahtmng  an  eintaimtint  Sladt  Worma.  6:  395.  The  latter 
ii  very  vtoaa  in  torm.  full  of  teita  of  Sarinture,  and  proves  t)  '  ' 
to  ^ve  10  the  fluterpriw  □(  SicidnseD  the  onaTaoter  of  a  holy  -n 


iripture,  and  proves  that  ha  was  trsring 
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.  a  new  utd  better  qntsm  ol  kw  M  loW  ol  TU«;  lad  thit  W  wonU 
liftve  the  Emperor's  siqwonl  in  hia  flODm.  Poirifalr,  Iiwl  the  attack 
pTored  wooenful,  after  he  had  MtabliriiMl  himnlf  at  l^ier  Oiailea 
might  have  accepted  him  as  it  facto  nW;  but  be  had  lUnd  Ub  eama 
(m  a  ain^  throw  ol  the  dice,  and  fdrtime  waa  B^mat  lum.  "niaAnlK 
luflfaop,  like  maa7  medieval  prdateo,  provfld  hnrnrtf  a  better  oeoukr 
warrior  than  spiritual;  be  had  pemetimted  SekJagfO-'a  deeiip  and  pn- 
pared  himsdf  for  tbe  attack.  Tnrtead  ot  fining  an  may  peer  hi  an 
unprepared  town,  the  leader  frf  the  km^ta  foond  it  swaiming  irith 
anned  defenders,  who  repelled  all  his  aasauha,  and  hs  had  made  a» 
IveparatioDs  for  a  regular  m^e  with  artiDciy.  lUs  duck  was  as  btal 
to  the  plans  of  Sckingen  as  it  was  unezpeeted;  ht  hia  i  siihiniM  be  had 
not  provided  for  defeat,  and  hia  retireoient  from  ^Msr  was  the  rfgnal 
for  all  knights  to  desert  the  movement  but  thoao  wbo  had  already  ooch 
promised  themselves  too  deeply.  Tlie  ezpaoted  maarrwtioiiB  hi  the 
domains  (rf  the  ^ffincea  did  not  ooour;  none  of  the  bee  otiea  joined  the 
league.  Ontheoontraiy,theban(tftheEmi»iewwnowludoaSckineeo 
once  more,  and  be  was  thus  declared  a  public  enemy.  He  then  dkl  tbs 
one  thii^  necessary  to  insure  his  oomplet«  downfall,  by  ni«Wng  an  inroad 
into  the  Palatinate,  burning  and  [dundering  as  he  went.  It  thus  became 
evident  to  the  princes  that  they  could  have  no  lasting  peace  but  by 
combining  against  him  as  the  common  foe  and  pursuing  him  to  his 
destructjon.  Accordingly,  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  the  Count  Palatine  fonned  an  alliance  {dodged  to  qu^  this 
revolt  of  the  knights  and  make  an  end  of  th^  lawless  leader.  On  April 
29,  1523,  they  laid  siege  to  his  castle  <rf  lAndstuhl,  to  which  he  had 
retired,  battered  down  the  walls  with  artillery,  and,  thdr  leader  mortally 
wounded,  the  kn^te  surrendered  May  flth.  Hutten  escaped  and  made 
his  way  to  Switzerland,  where  he  died  not  long  after  in  pov^y,  misery  and 
friendleseness.  In  his  last  days  he  managed  to  alienate  the  one  friend  he 
bad  left,  Erasmus,  and  only  the  charity  of  strangers  gave  him  refuge 
and  support  at  the  end. 

The  suppression  of  this  revolt  was  the  mgnal  for  genetal  measures 
of  reprisal  and  repression  against  the  knights,  and  marks  the  first  stage 
of  the  great  social  and  political  changes  that  the  Reformation  power- 
fully promoted.  Each  prince  eagerly  seized  on  the  excuse  and  oppor- 
tunity to  subdue  the  neighboring  knights,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  feud,  and  the  result  was  the  total  ntin  and  practical  suppressioQ 
of  the  order.  Only  those  escaped  who  made  their  Bubmisnon  to  tbe 
princes  and  were  content  thenceforth  to  take  the  pontion,  not  of  equals, 
but  of  subject  freeholders.  The  first  attempt  to  use  the  Reformatioa 
as  a  means  of  social  reorganization  not  only  proved  a  oomidete  failure, 
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but  isaued  in  the  distinct  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  territorial 
princes.  The  system  of  oligarchy  that  had  replaced  the  figment  of 
imperial  power  in  Germaay,  became  notably  solidified  as  the  result  of 
this  vain  strug^e  of  the  knights  to  recover  their  andent  position. 

With  a  fortunate  prudence,  Luther  had  kept  aloof  from  this  move- 
moit,  and  his  reform  was  in  no  way  compromised  by  the  failure.  It 
was  not  alt(^ether  prudence  that  dictated  this  aloofness,  but  conviction. 
He  saw  early  in  their  acquuntanoe  that  these  knightly  supporters  of 
the  Reformation  had  no  deep  interest  in  the  only  thing  that  really  in- 
t^Get«d  him,  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  he  had  begun.  Be- 
■ides,  he  was  constitutionally  opposed  to  violent  methods  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  reli^on.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Gospel  could  ^ 
propa^ited  by  the  sword.  While  Hutten  was  writing  his  vehement 
letters  at  the  time  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Luther  writes  to  Spalatin: 
-  "Tou  see  what  Hutt«n  wants.  I  would  not  have  the  Gospel  defended 
hj  violence  and  murder.  In  this  sense  I  wrote  him.  By  the  word  the 
world  was  conquered,  by  the  word  the  Church  was  preserved,  by  the 
ward  she  will  be  restored." ' 

Thus  the  Reformation  was  freed  from  the  first  group  of  Humanists, 
vho  went  out  from  the  reformers  because  they  were  not  of  th^n — 
because  patriotism,  as  ttiey  underatood  the  matter,  was  more  to  them 
than  reli^n.  But  there  was  another  group,  of  whom  Erasmus  was 
the  head  and  type,  who  also  went  out,  but  for  a  different  reason — to 
them  culture  was  more  than  reU^on.  The  controversy  between  Luther 
and  Erasmus,  th^nftne,  must  be  looked  on  as  something  more  than  a 
personal  quarrel,  though  the  personal  element  entered  into  it.  It  was 
something  other  than  the  battie  of  two  champions,  one  upholding  the 
Protestant  fiuth,  the  other  the  Catholic.  It  was  the  conflict  and  the 
final  parting  of  two  opposing  tendendes  that  had  for  some  time  been 
manifesting  themselves  and  crystallinng  into  parties.  The  time  comes 
in  an  age  of  conflict  over  fundamental  principles  when  each  man  must 
decide  for  himself  what  principle  he  will  hold  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  having  made  the  choice  he  ranges  himself  accordingly. 
Erasmus  and  those  for  whom  he  spoke  were  Humanists  to  the  core, 
and  only  incidentally,  one  nught  almost  say  accidentally,  reformers. 
AcconUngly,  they  found  it  easiest,  not  to  say  unavoidable,  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  old  Church,  the  patron  and  promoter  from  the  first 
<tf  the  new  learning.  Luther  and  those  whom  he  represented  were  first 
of  all  advocates  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith,  which  they  con- 
adered  tiie  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  new  learning,  and  they  were 
<Hi]y  partially  Humanists.     Accordingly,  they  could  no  longer  abide 

■LrtUr  of  Ju.  16,  1521.    De  Wette,  1:  543. 
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iQ  a  Church  that  flouted  ihe  Goapel  and  adgmaJued  aa  henitiM  thoK 
who  preached  it.  Both  leaden  were  at  heart  oonemtiTM,  and  had 
not  drcumstances  broi^t  Luther  into  penonal  antagooiam  to  the 
Papacy  and  made  him  a  rebel  of  neceamty,  oot  ai  ohraoe,  he  would  never 
have  left  the  old  Church.  Etasmua,  bong  under  no  sueh  oompulaim, 
took  the  road  that  Luther  himaelf  would  have  talnn  had  libeify  ot 
choice  been  allowed  him. 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  Erasmus  as  timid,  vacilUting,  double 
tongued,  lacking  the  martyr's  sinrit,'  tim&«erving,  vain,  loving  and 
seeking  tlie  prdse  of  men — neaiiy  all  of  which  ia  true,  though  perfaajpa 
it  should  not  be  said  without  some  qualification,  certainly  not  withotf 
taking  some  account  of  noble  qualiUee  in  his  nature.  His  oondact 
toward  Luther  ^vee  no  sufficient  grounds  fw  critaoism,  except  m  the 
assumption  that  he  was  at  heart  a  believer  in  all  lAther'a  doctrines  and 
an  approver  of  all  Luther's  methods.  It  ia  no  great  ptooS  <rf  cowardice 
that  a  man  is  not  willing  to  die  for  a  doctrine  that  he  does  not  believe; 
or  of  iaconsiateney  for  him  to  break  with  a  party  to  which  be  never  really 
belonged.  Nor  yet  was  it  a  great  or  a  mngiiTar  ofFmse  that  Enwnus  did 
not  submit  hinLself  to  Luther's  leading;  he  had  so  long  been  a  leader 
himself.' 

Already,  03  occaaion  has  offered,  the  services  of  Erasmus  to  Luther 
have  been  indicated.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  more  in  detul  the 
relations  of  these  two  remarkable  men  to  each  other.  And  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  ample  means  of  knowing  what  Luther  thought  of  Erasmus, 
and  what  Erasmus  thought  of  Luther.  At  first  it  is  evident  that  Erasmus 
was  disposed  to  extend  to  Luther  that  favor  and  patronage  which  he 
extended  to  so  many  bright,  studious  men  of  his  time.  Others  had  been 
flattered,  pleased,  stimulated,  guided  by  his  encouragement  and  advice, 
and  ho  thought  to  help  Luther,  too.  He  had  reached  that  elevation 
from  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  regard  others  as  pupils  to  be  in- 
structed, rather  than  as  equals  with  whom  to  hold  conference. 

But  this  was  an  impossible  relation  between  him  and  Luther,  as  he 
would  have  seen  if  he  had  had  discernment  enough  to  reot^nife  in  the 
reformer  a  spirit,  if  not  a  mind,  superior  to  his  own.  He  did  not  read 
Luther's  books  (so  he  often  said)  not  because  he  was  afraid  to  read  them, 
but  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  except,  indeed,  to  know 
what  to  think  of  Luther.    In  a  long  letter  written  to  Cardinal  Cam- 


few  years  Uter  be  modiSed  this  senttment  into  tjie  following:  "I  would  gjadlv  be 
a  martyr  for  ChriBt,  if  he  would  give  me  Btrength,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  be  a 
martyr  for  Luther." 

'  We  may  well  reoall  that  Reuohliu,  the  great  Hebraist,  rafmed  to  follow  LutbN. 
and  Staupita  would  not  (or  oould  not)  go  all  the  way  with  him. 
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p^^o,  dated  December  6,  1520,  after  Luther's  excommunication  waa 
everywhere  known,  and  just  four  days  before  Luther  burned  the  bull, 
he  says:  "Of  ail  Luther's  books  I  have  not  read  twelve  pages;  and  then 
only  by  paragraphs  here  and  there;  and  yet  from  these,  rather  dipped 
into  than  read,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  recognize  rare  gifts  of  nature  and 
s  genius  admirably  adapted  to  expound  literature  according  to  the 
ancient  method."  The  impression  made  by  his  own  slight  examination 
of  them  was  strengthened  by  the  opinion  that  others  had  formed  of 
Luther's  writings.  "I  have  heard,"  he  said,  still  writing  to  Cam- 
p^l^o,  "that  distinguished  men,  men  of  approved  doctrine  and  life, 
have  congratulated  themselves  that  they  have  fallen  in  with  his  books." 
Here  then  was  just  such  a  fine  genius  as  Erasmus  loved  to  patronize. 
He  would  rejoice  to  number  him  among  his  friends  and  admirers.  He 
would  treat  him  aa  he  treated  Zwingli,  Jonas,  Melanchthon  and  others. 

But  besides  the  personal  interest  that  drew  Erasmus  to  Luther,  there 
was  a  general  interest  arising  from  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties, 
Lutheran  and  anti-Lutheran,  toward  literature.  "It  happened,"  said 
Erasmus,  "by  what  chance  I  know  not,  that  in  the  beginning  those  who 
opposed  Luther  were  the  enemies  of  good  learning,  and  on  that  account 
the  friends  of  learning  were  less  hostile  to  him,  because  they  were  afraid 
that  they  might  strengthen  their  own  adversaries  by  taking  the  part  of 
his."  In  fact  he  thought  that  in  the  first  instance  opposition  to  Luther 
was  merely  opposition  to  learning.  He  quotes  with  approbation  what 
was  said  by  John  Faber:  "We  ought  to  consider  the  fount  and  source 
of  this  uproar :  it  is  manifestly  the  hatred  of  learning,  which,  with  malicious 
cunning,  they  are  endeavoring  to  mix  with  Luther's  business."  ' 

In  this  matter,  too,  "the  cold  and  timid  scholar"  was  influenced  by 
a  fine  sense  of  justice  and  fiur  play.  "To  this  extent,"  he  said,  "I 
favored  Luther,  that  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  the 
will  of  cert^n  men,  who  on  any  and  every  pretext  strove  to  subvert 
good  learning;  and  yet  I  did  not  so  favor  him  as  not  to  wish  him  to  be 
overcome  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture— to  be  refuted  by  arguments, 
if  he  deserved  to  be  refuted.  Noble  natures  de«re  to  be  taught,  they 
do  not  endure  to  be  put  down  by  force.  It  is  the  part  of  theologians 
to  teach,  of  tyrants  to  coerce.  I  bo  favored  Luther  as  to  wish  that  he 
be  corrected  and  not  destroyed,  reclaimed  and  not  blotted  out,  if  in 
anything  be  erred.  And  all  who  have  ever  written  have  erred,  save  on|y 
the  sacred  Scriptures!  In  this  way  I  think  that  to-day  all  upright  men 
favor  Luther,  yea,  even  the  Pope  himself.  Cyprian  loved  the  books 
and  genius  of  TertuUian,  although  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his 
teachings.    Jerome  loved  the  genius  of  Origen  although  he  cUd  not  favor 

I  BnamuB,  Op.  3:  fiWt-901. 
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his  condemned  opinions.^  I  do  not  wish  these  exampleB  to  be  taken  to 
Luther's  injury.  I  pronounce  no  judgment  on  him  either  way;  he  has 
his  judges.  Just  as  my  praise  would  not  hdp  him,  so  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  injured  by  it  if  in  anything  I  differ  from  him.  .  .  .  No  one  ad- 
monished him  in  a  brotherly  way;  no  one  tried  to  hold  him  back;  no 
one  taught  him;  no  one  sought  to  refute  him.  They  only  shouted  that 
a  new  heretic  had  arisen,  who  taught  that  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  confess 
all  mortal  sinsl  ...  A  terrific  bull  was  sent  forth  against  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  (Topics  of  it  were  burned;  there  was  a 
tumult  of  the  people;  the  thing  could  not  have  been  more  odious.  The 
bull  was  too  severe  in  the  judgmoit  of  all.  It  was  made  more  severe 
by  the  additions  of  those  who  were  to  execute  it."  So  Erasmus  wrote 
to  Campeggio  in  December,  1520.  Even  after  the  Diet  of  Worms  his 
sympathies  were  still  with  Luther.  "The  report  here  is,"  he  wrote  to 
Jonas,  "tliat  you  stood  by  Martin  Luther  at  Worms.  No  doubt  you 
did  so,  just  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  there,  that  this  tra^y 
might  be  so  settled  by  moderate  counsels  that  it  would  not  afterwanls 
break  out  again  with  greater  injury  to  the  world.  And  I  wonder  that 
this  was  not  done,  since  the  best  men  greatly  desired  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Church  should  be  the  matter  of  chief  concern."* 

Erasmus  was  far  more  bitter  against  the  opponents  of  Luther  than  he 
ever  became  agaiast  Luther  himself.  His  quarrel  with  them  was  of  long 
standing:  he  hated  them  before  Luther  became  known,  and  continued 
to  hate  them  to  the  end.  Their  ignorance,  narrowness,  and  intolerance 
aroused  in  him  a  contemptuous  scorn.  He  did  not  spare  them,  as  they 
did  not  spare  him.  With  them,  he  was  the  favorer  of  heresy;  with  him, 
they  were  the  enemies  of  "good  letters,"  which  they  had  not  learned 
in  youth  and  afterwards  had  not  time  to  learn.  They  misunderstood 
him,  perverted  his  language,  misrepresented  him,  talked  against  him.' 
It  happened  with  them  as  it  has  too  often  happened  with  men  of  their 
kind:  regarding  themselves  as  the  peculiar  defenders  of  Christianity, 
they  supposed  that  whoever  was  against  them  was  against  the  truth, 
in  defense  of  which  they  were  not  always  careful  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
were  deaf  to  the  commonest  dictates  of  charity  and  justice.     To  hi* 

t  In  asking  for  Tertullian's  works  Cyprian  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  Da  mthi 
maoisirum,  give  me  my  teacher.  Jerome  says  of  Origcn:  *'The  city  of  Rom9 
herself  compelled  the  senate  to  go  against  this  man,  not  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  his  doctrine,  not  on  account  of  his  heresy,  as  the  mad  dogs  (rabidi  oanet)  now 
pretend,  but  because  they  could  not  endure  the  glory  of  his  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, and  because  when  he  was  speaking  all  others  seemed  to  be  dumb."  Mosheim,. 
Ch.  Hist,  1:  187. 

'Letter  to  Justus  Jonas,  May  10,  1521.     Op.  3:  039-643. 

>  In  a  letter  to  Campeggio  he  says,  "They  do  not  fear  from  the  sacred  desk  to 
attack  the  fame  of  those  by  whose  industry  polite  studies  have  been  advanced, 
among  whom  they  place  Erasmus." 
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qnBpathy  with  outraged  learning  Erasmus  added  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury.  But  his  interest  was  not  with  literature  alone;  he  was 
keenly,  sorrowfully,  indignantly  alive  to  the  religious  degradation  of 
his  times.  After  mentioning  the  corruptions  of  other  ages  he  adds: 
"But  I  do  not  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  ever  so  eagerly 
and  so  openly  yearned  after  the  goods  of  this  world,  which  Christ  taught 
us  to  despise,  as  they  do  now.  Scriptural  studies  have  simk  very  low; 
it  is  no  better  with  morals;  sacred  literature  is  enslaved  to  human  cu- 
pidity; the  credulity  of  the  people  is  turned  to  the  gain  of  the  few.  Pious 
souls,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  precious  than  the  glory  of  Christ,  are 
groaning.  This  brought  it  about  that  at  the  beginning  Luther  had  every- 
where such  favor  as  I  think  had  not  happened  to  anyone  for  ages.  As 
we  easily  believe  what  we  greatly  wish,  men  thought  there  had  arisen 
a  man  who,  pure  from  the  desires  of  this  world,  could  bring  some  remedy 
to  so  great  evils.  Nor  indeed  should  I  have  despaired  of  such  a  result 
if,  at  the  very  first  taste  of  the  little  books  that  began  to  come  out  in 
Luther's  name,  I  had  not  feared  that  the  affair  would  enid  in  tumult 
and  open  division  of  the  world.'' 

He  condemned  both  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  the  extreme  papal 
party.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.  He  approved  Luther's 
aims,  he  condemned  his  methods.  It  was  not  his  business,  he  said, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  what  Luther  taught;  but  certainly 
the  latter's  manner  and  spirit  in  carrying  on  the  controversy  he  did 
not  at  all  approve.  Therefore,  he  said,  I  admonished  Luther  himself 
and  also  those  of  his  friends  whose  authority  I  thought  would  be  of 
weight  with  him.  What  advice  they  gave  him  I  know  not;  but  the 
affair  was  so  managed  that  there  was  danger  that  the  evil  would  be 
doubled  and  intensified  by  remedies  wrongly  tried.  Since  the  truth 
is  itself  bitter  to  most  persons;  since  it  is  in  itself  seditious  to  overturn 
things  established  by  long  use,  it  is  wiser  to  soften  the  natural  difficulty 
of  it  by  civility  of  treatment  than  to  pile  up  hatred  on  hatred.  Luther 
had  violated  all  maxims  of  prudence.  He  had  not  imitated  the  gentle- 
ness of  Christ  and  his  apostles  with  their  opponents;  which  gentleness  of 
teaching,  which  prudence  in  dispensing  the  divine  word,  took  the  world; 
and  what  no  arms,  no  sublety  of  philosophy,  no  elegance  of  rhetoric, 
no  strength  or  art  of  man  could  do,  forced  it  under  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

Erasmus  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge,  as  some  claimed,  that  the 
disease  of  the  age  was  too  great  to  be  cured  by  gentle  remedies.  God 
in  dealing  with  men  sometimes  uses  severity;  but  this  does  not  give 
men  any  excuse  for  doing  the  same  thing.  Many  men,  he  said,  would 
be  less  evil  if  they  were  robbed  of  their  riches,  but  it  is  not  the  part  of 
a  good  man  to  rob  them  in  order  to  make  them  better.    Luther  gratui- 
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toualy  magnified  the  differences  between  him  and  othen,  wheo  it  wii 
the  part  of  wiadom  and  pnidenoe  to  make  them  aeem  ■■  alii^  m  pos- 
sible. It  was  DO  exciue,  as  some  sud,  that  he  was  provoked  bf  hb 
adversaries;  he  ought  to  have  restruned  himsdf.  Some  esouBe  him  for 
not  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  ot  Leo  X,  a  very  nunifiil  Pope, 
or  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  an  excellent  and  compasskntato  prinoe,  after 
he  had  been  driven  by  an  impulse  from  without  to  write  too  Mtteriy. . 
But  why  did  he  rather  listen  to  those  who  thug  advised  thaa  to  other 
friends,  men  of  learning  and  experience,  who  advised  the  oiqweiteP 
Already  many  of  his  special  favorers  were  striving  to  bdp  faim  witii 
ridiculous  books  and  idle  threats,  as  if  trifles  of  that  kiDd  either  tcnifjr 
adversaries  or  please  good  men,  according  to  whoee  judgmmt  every- 
thing that  is  to  have  a  good  end  must  at  Ust  be  dedded.  Tlteir  raehnesB 
had  brought  in  an  army  of  evils;  it  had  put  a  burden  of  odium  on  good 
men,  who  in  the  beginning  had  not  been  unfavorable  to  lAther,  becauas 
they  hoped  he  would  treat  the  matter  differently  or  because  his  entmiBB 
were  the  same. 

Erasmus  complains  of  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  bis  lett«s. 
They  were  private  and  sent  under  seal,  but  notwithstanding  they  were 
immediately  published.  Things  that  he  wrote  long  ago  were  brou^t 
out  and  perverted,  and  he  was  made  to  appear  a  friend  of  tumult  and 
disorder.  To  speak  candidly,  he  siud,  if  I  had  foresee  that  such  a  time 
would  come,  I  either  would  not  have  written  what  I  wrote  or  I  should 
have  written  differently.  Nothing  is  more  hateful  to  me  than  con- 
spiracy, schism,  faction.  This  whole  business,  whatever  it  is,  was  b^un 
against  my  rcmon.ttrance  and  certainly  with  my  constant  condemnation 
of  the  manner  of  it.  It  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  80 
dangerous  a  faction,  and  I  wish  that  they  would  be  prudent  who  think 
that  with  such  acta  as  they  are  using  they  can  allure  anyone  to  their 
camp.  If  they  wished  to  drive  off  anyone  who  is  favorable,  what  better 
means  could  they  employ?  In  such  a  way  he  wrote  to  Jonas,  whom  he 
commended  for  favoring  Luther  at  Worms. 

As  matters  progressed,  the  fears  of  Erasmus  increased;  his  disappro- 
bation of  Lutheran  methods  became  more  decided.  He  poured  out  his 
heart  to  Melanchthon,  He  said,  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  Church 
that  of  yours  is;  but  there  are  men  in  it  who,  I  fear,  will  turn  everything 
upside  down  and  compel  the  princes  to  restrain  both  the  good  and  evil 
by  force.  With  their  mouths  they  are  always  saying  "the  gospel," 
"the  word  of  God,"  "faith,"  "charity,"  "Christ,"  "the  Spirit."  Their 
conduct  says  something  very  different.  Have  we  driven  out  our  Lords 
and  Popes  and  bishops,  to  bring  in  harder  tyrants?  Who  oould  per- 
suade himself  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whose 
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conduct  80  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Chriat?  "Ooce  the  Gospel  made 
ferocious  men  gentle,  rapacious  men  considerate,  turbul^it  men  peaceful, 
abuave  men  gentle-epeaking;  these  men  are  made  ferocious,  they  seize 
tlie  goods  of  others  by  fraud,  they  excite  tumults,  they  speak  evil  of 
the  moat  deeerving.  I  see  new  hypocrites,  new  tyrants,  not  even  a 
shred  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  If  I  weie  the  most  ardent  follower  of 
Luther,  I  would  hate  them  worse  than  I  do  hate  them  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  which  their  evil  conduct  brings  into  reproach;  and  for  learning's 
sake,  which  they  utterly  destroy."'  Melanchthon  in  his  reply  virtually 
confesses  the  justice  of  what  Elrasmus  says,  but  he  would  separate  the 
cause  itself  from  the  conduct  of  its  advocates.  "  I  beseech  you,  Erasmus," 
he  says,  "in  the  finrt  place  not  to  believe  that  Luther  acts  with  those  whose 
morals  you  justly  blame;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  to  be  less  favorable 
to  the  doctrine  because  of  the  folly  and  rashness  of  certain  men." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Erasmus  reckoned  himself  among  those 
who  at  first  were  favorable  to  Luther.  He  rendered  Luther's  cause  great 
and  valuable  service.  He  has  told  what  it  was  that  alienated  him. 
Upon  occafflon  he  himself  knew  how  to  wield  a  bitter  pen,  but  that  was 
in  his  own  defense,  in  opposition  to  those  who  had  wronged  him  or 
learning.  In  Luther's  matters  he  was  a  spectator,  a  judge,  not  a  partisan. 
Suppose  Luther  had  followed  his  advice;  had  uaed  hU  gentler  methods? 
Was  Erasmus  right?  Was  Luther  wrong?  We  may  answer  both  these 
questions  affirmatively,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ia  probable  that  on 
Erasmus'  plan  the  Reformation  never  would  have  gone  forward;  on 
Luther's  it  succeeded.  It  is  greatly  better  that  men  should  be  kind  and 
just  and  fair-minded  and  without  paa^on  in  advocating  truth;  this 
is  the  ideal  way  of  correcting  wrongs  and  establishing  right.  But,  as  a 
rule,  in  order  to  the  successful  working  of  this  plan,  it  must  be  tried 
in  an  ideal  community.  The  other  plan,  involving  injustice,  hardship, 
piejudice,  hatred,  all  evil  human  passions,  is  the  usual  plan  of  successful 
revolutions;  it  is  the  plan  that  adjusts  itself  to  ordinary  human  conditions. 
But  although  it  is  successful,  the  wrong  of  all  kinds  that  it  permits  or 
requires  does  not  go  unavenged — the  suffering  of  the  reformed  com- 
munity ia  itself  a  kind  of  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  reforming  methods. 
And  by  such  methods,  for  the  most  part,  men  only  clear  the  way  for 
the  woridng  of  other  and  better  methods.  They  reach  only  partial 
results;  they  leave  wounds  that  gentleness  and  time  must  heal;  they 
cause  dislocations  that  only  patience  and  wisdom  can  right;  they  oc- 
casioD  sorrows  for  which  there  is  no  solace  in  this  world.  The  body  politic, 
like  the  natural  body,  is  healed  only  by  suffering.    When  the  impetuous 

iLetl«T  dftted  Bud.  Sept.  6.  1624,  Op.  3;  817-820.  MelancbtfaoD's  reply  !• 
^TSD  in  ooIb.  620,  821;  also  io  CR.  1:  674,  where  it  la  dat«d  September  30th  (pTol>< 
•bly  oorreot)  while  the  editor  of  Erasmue  has  mode  the  date  Oatober  30th. 
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Luther  has  gone  before,  the  woric  is  not  eomplste  natQ  the  thoo^itfal 
and  mora  cautious  Erasmus  has  fdlomd  after.  Alaa  for  dw  earth  if 
the  sunehine  did  not  fdlow  the  stonni 

The  two  men  were  wry  different  in  sixrit  and  methods,  bat  then 
was  BO  much  of  Luther's  wwfc  with  irtuoh  &aamaB  qymiMthind  ttiat  it 
was  only  in  time  and  with  diffioulty  that  he  could  break  eatiaiT  with 
him.  He  had  befriended  Luther  with  danger  to  himself.  He  tau^ 
some  things  tentatively  and  with  reserve;  Luther  tau^  the  same 
things  podtively  and  without  reecrvataoo.  In  aiany  qnaiten  all  the 
odium  that  attached  to  Luther  was  carried  over  to  him.  He  was  made 
responsible  for  doctrines  that  he  did  not  hdd,  at  that  he  held  oalf  with 
qualificatjone.  His  situation  was  not  pleasant.  AH  the  iridle  he  aoa^ 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both  pardea.  He  wrote  to  Rqie 
Adrian  VI  congratulating  him  on  his  dentku  to  the  VKpaiey,  and  oArinc 
to  make  suggestions  how  the  diffioultiea  in  Gennany  mi^  be  leuwved, 
with  the  understanding  that  what  he  should  say  should  be  known  tmly 
to  himself  and  the  Pope.  Adrian  replied  to  Us  letter,  unpng  him  to 
write  agunst  Luther  and  asking  tor  the  prtaaised  advioe. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Pope  is  interesting  and  honorable  to 
Erasmus.  Adrian  said:  "We  do  not  onut  to  exhort  you  to  uae  against 
these  new  heresies  that  most  feliotous  pen  which  is  yours  by  the  ta,vfa 
of  God.  For  many  reasons  you  ought  to  thmk  that  this  duty  has  beea 
especially  reserved  for  you.  You  have  great  foroe  of  genius,  varied 
learning,  and  readiness  in  writing,  such  as  bdong  to  few,  not  to  say  more. 
Besides,  you  have  great  authority  and  favor  in  those  nations  in  wMdi 
the  evil  arose.  You  ought  to  use  these  gifts  in  defense  erf  the  faith,  and 
of  the  honor  of  God,  b;  whose  kindness  alone  they  have  been  bestowed 
on  you."  Nothing,  he  thought,  oould  be  more  grateful  to  God,  or  more 
worthy  of  Erasmus's  genius,  than  such  a  sravice.  Erasmus  in  reply 
n-ished  that  he  had  the  ability  that  the  Pope  attributed  to  him.  Sa 
would  not  hedtate  to  heal  the  public  evils  even  by  the  saciifi«  at  lus 
life.  But  his  authority  would  avail  nothing  with  those  who  had  desiHsed 
the  authority  of  the  umversity  of  Paris.  Beddes,  he  had  lost  credit. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  men  prused  him,  calling  him  a  great  hero, 
the  Prioce  (rf  Letters,  the  Star  of  Germany,  eto.  Iheiy  use  different 
language  to  him  now.  Then,  the  thing  to  be  dime  was  very  difficult. 
He  would  not  dare  to  tell  the  Pope  in  how  many  places,  and  how  deeply 
the  favor  of  Luther,  and  at  the  same  time  hatred  of  the  Pope,  had  been 
fixed  in  the  public  mind.  Among  those  who  favored  Luther  were  favorers 
of  leanung;  he  wished  it  was  not  so,  but  so  it  was.  He  had  had  the 
sweetest  fellowship  with  all  learned  men;  he  would  rather  die  than  lose 
their  friendship,  and  at  the  same  rime  bring  hatred  on  himself.   And  yet 
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lie  would  do  this  rather  than  seem  factious.  He  had  in  many  ways  shown 
that  he  was  not  a  favorer  of  Luther,  aod  had  dissuaded  men  from  favoring 
lum;  but  while  he  was  discouragiDg  heresy  in  Gennany  he  was  slandered 
at  Rome,  called  a  heretic,  an  arch-heretic,  a.  echismatic,  a  liar.  What, 
be  says,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  my  condition,  striving  day  and  night 
for  the  good  of  both  parties  and  hated  and  wounded  by  bothi  He  had 
his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Many  wished  to  try  the  virtue  of 
severity;  the  result  would  prove  that  such  counsel  was  bad.  I  see, 
he  said,  more  danger  than  I  could  wish  that  the  affair  will  end  in  bloody 
slaughter.  I  do  not  inquire  what  punishment  may  be  due  to  heretics, 
but  what  makes  for  the  public  peace.  The  evil  is  too  deep-seated,  has 
spread  too  far,  to  be  healed  by  cutting  and  burning.  The  example 
of  Wiclif  and  others  whose  party  was  suppressed  by  harsh  measures 
waa  not  pertinent  to  this  case;  the  drcumstances  were  different.  The 
Pope  wishes  to  heal  rather  than  destroy — if  all  were  tike  hm  something 
mi^t  be  done.  Hrat  the  causes  of  the  evil  must  be  ascertained  and  re- 
moved. Then  forgiveness  must  be  granted  to  those  who  by  the  influence 
and  persuaaon  of  others  have  been  led  into  error.  Then  the  world 
must  have  hope  that  the  burdens  of  which  the  people  coropluned 
would  be  taken  oCt.  He  thought,  too,  that  novelties  of  little  importance, 
yet  creating  disturbance,  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  the  rulers  and  that 
atHoe  restriction  should  be  placed  on  printing. 

This  was  the  plan  of  Erasmus;  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  He  wrote 
to'Melancfathon  that  the  Pope  did  not  take  Ms  advice  in  good  part. 
It  is  of  greater  value  to  us  than  it  was  to  the  Pope;  it  confirms  our  knowl- 
edge from  other  sources  and  proves  how  general  and  how  severe  was  the 
revolt,  how  real  the  difficulties  of  the  atuation  were,  and  how  consistently 
Erasmus  opposed  those  who  counselled  violence  against  Luther.' 

We  have  seen  how  Erasmus  wrote  to  representative  men  on  either 
ride.  In  his  letters  to  Jonas  and  Melanchthon  he  mentions  freely  the 
things  that  displeased  him  in  Luther  and  his  followers;  in  the  letters 
to  Campeg^o,  a  prominent  agent  on  the  papal  ride,  he  does  not  spare 
the  Pope;  and  if  he  is  careful,  in  writing  to  the  Pope,  to  disclaim  all  con- 
nection with  Luther,  he  is  yet  free  to  say  that  the  blame  is  not  all  on 
Luther's  ride.  There  is  tittle  or  nothing  in  the  later  letters  that  may 
not  be  found  in  the  earlier.  It  is  true,  however,  that  as  time  passed  on 
tiieee  fears  increased  and  his  hopes  waned.  At  first,  things  that  be  had 
in  conmkon  with  Luther  were  mora  than  those  in  which  they  differed; 

'  Tbe  ooneopoodenoe  wu  u  fotlowa:  Brumua  to  Adrian.  coagrstulKtioi).  dated 
Aqk.  1,  1622.  Op.  3:  721:  Adriaa's  reply.  £>ec  1,  1522  (736);  Erasmus,  brief 
letter,  Deo.  22  (737) ;  Adrian  urgea  Eraarous  to  write,  Jan.  23.  1623  (7*4) ;  ErasmuB 
mdies  at  leoxth.  io  the  tetter  from  which  the  above  quotationa  and  aummaTy  are 
tueo — a  letter  uodaled  and  iooomplote  (745-746). 
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at  last  the  proportion  was  changed,  and  the  antagcmianui  weie  in  the 
ascendant.  And  this  is  not  strange— things  weie  ocnstantly  moving; 
the  Lutheran  party  was  all  the  while  becoming  more  radical  and  revo- 
lutionary. It  every  day  became  more  ai^Murent  that  there  was  to  be  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  and  Erasmus  must  go  with  the  new  party  or 
remain  with  the  old.  He  had  reached  that  time  of  life  when  men  hesitate 
to  make  changes  in  their  party  connections.  He  had  himself  long  been 
a  leader,  accustomed  to  have  men  dtfer  to  his  opinion  and  judgment, 
and  should  he  go  wiUi  the  Lutherans  he  must  take  second  idaoe  and 
become  a  follower  of  Luther.  From  the  first  Luther  had  stood  aloof 
from  him,  unwilling  to  be  patronised  by  him,  and  Uiouf^t  that  Erasmus 
was  playing  the  part  of  protector.^  Wt^  subtle  intuition  he  at  omee 
understood  that  he  and  Erasmus  mig^t  be  friends  and  alliea,  nevor 
disciple  and  teacher.  As  time  went  on  he  despaired  of  an  alliance,  and 
only  asked  that  they  mig^t  not  be  enemies;  he  besought  Erasmus  not 
to  write  against  him,  and  he  would  not  write  against  Erasouisi*  but  in 
the  very  letter  in  which  he  made  tins  request  he  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  to  the  great  scholar  in  a  lofty  tone  of  compassion.  No  one, 
he  said,  could  deny  the  beneficial  influence  of  learning,  or  the  influence 
of  Erasmus  in  promoting  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible;  God  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  magnificent  and  peculiar  gift  for  which  thanks  should 
be  given.  But,  he  continued,  I  have  never  desired  that  you  should 
go  out  of  your  sphere  and  mix  yourself  up  with  my  business.  Although 
your  genius  and  eloquence  might  be  of  great  service  to  my  cause,  ye^ 
since  you  have  no  heart  for  it,  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to  follow  your 
own  bent.  He  did  not  wish  his  friends  to  worry  Erasmus,  but  permit 
him  to  spend  his  old  age  in  peace;  and  that,  he  said,  "in  my  opinion 
they  would  certainly  do,  if  only  they  should  take  into  account  your 
weakness,  and  consider  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  which  has  long  since 
gone  beyond  your  little  measure  (modvlum  tuum)."  God',  he  thought, 
had  not  given  Erasmus  the  gift  of  fortitude.  Erasmus  replied  that  he 
was  acting  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Gospel  than  many  of  those  who 
were  boasting  that  they  were  its  peculiar  champions.  "I  see,"  he  said, 
"that  many  abandoned  and  seditious  men  have  arisen;  I  see  that  disci- 
pline and  good  learning  are  going  to  destruction.    I  see  that  friendships 

^  In  reference  to  Erasmus's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mains  in  1529,  Luther 
wrote  to  John  Langc:  Egreqie  me  tutatur,  ita  (amen  lU  nihil  munua  quam  me  tuiari  vid- 
eatur,  8icut  aolet  pro  dexteritate  sua.    Jan.  16,  1520. 

'  "In  the  meantime,  this  I  ask  of  you,  that,  if  you  can  do  no  other  service,  you 
will  at  least  be  only  a  spectator  of  our  tragedy;  that  you  will  not  join  your  forces 
to  our  adversaries;  especially  that  you  will  not  publiish  books  against  me,  just  as  I 
will  not  publish  against  you."  Luther's  letter  is  given  in  EIrasmus  Op.  3:  846, 
merely  dated  1524;  De  Wettc  dates  in  April,  2:  498.  Ehttsmus  replied  under 
date  of  April  11,  1525,  an  entire  year  later.  Op.  3:  926.  Meanwhile,  his  book  had 
been  published,  September,  1524. 
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are  sundered,  and  I  fear  that  bloody  tumults  will  arise."  >  "If,"  he 
■aid,  "you  are  prepared  to  give  to  every  man  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  you,  why  should  you  take  it  ill  if  anyone  for  the  sake  of  learning 
should  dispute  with  you?  Perchance  Erasmus  writing  against  you 
would  do  more  for  the  Gospel  than  certain  fools  who  write  for  you." 

When  the  relations  between  them  had  become  bo  strained,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  two  men  should  not  after  a  time  become  mutually 
hostile.  Both  sides  had  sought  the  help  of  Erasmus,  and  one  had  an 
apparently  good  claim  to  his  ud,  since  he  claimed  its  protection  and 
patronage.  His  position  in  the  Roman  Church  was  becoming  untenable, 
unless  he  made  it  ntanifest  that  he  had  quite  broken  with  Luther.  Even 
his  scholarslup  was  questioned  by  his  enemies — as  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Archbishop  Waiiuun,  people  in  Rome  were  beginning  to  call  him  Erras- 
mus.  They  accused  him  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  Reformation: 
"Erasmus  iaid  the  egg;  Luther  hatched  it."  He  admitted  that  there 
was  some  justice  in  the  charge,  but,  said  he,  "I. laid  a  cock's  ^s;  Luther 
has  batched  a  pullet  of  a  very  different  breed."'  At  length  he  yielded 
to  aoUcitation  and  wrote  against  Luther  his  Diatribe  de  Libero  ArbUrio, 
irtiich  was  published  in  September,  1524.' 

Erasmus  was  a  great  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  but  he  was  not  a  great 
tbeolo^an  and  he  had  ndther  native  gifts  nor  acquired  skill  in  meta- 
physical discussion.  He  did  not  therefore  produce  a  book  of  much  value 
on  this  subject;  only  in  its  elegant  latinity  was  it  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
such  a  scholar.  But  it  required  no  profound  theological  learning  or 
philoBophical  acumen  to  detect  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  writings 
<A  Luther  prior  to  this  time.  That  was  undoubtedly  his  extreme  Augus- 
linlanism,  especially  the  crude  statements  that  he  had  repeatedly  made 
about  the  human  will,  in  which  he  went  far  beyond  Augustine,  if  not 
in  actual  teaching,  certiunly  in  boldness  and  extravagance.  It  was  the 
old  question,  the  question  that  Eck  and  Carlstadt  had  discussed  at 
L^png,  and  which  has  so  often  been  discussed  before  and  since,  and  which 
always  wiU  be  discussed,  because  it  has  to  do  with  an  insoluble  problem 
which  men  will  nevertheless  forever  strive  to  solve.  "Whatever  is 
done  by  us,  is  done,  not  by  free  will  but  by  pure  necessity."  "The 
free  will  b  merely  pasdve  in  every  act  of  its  own  that  is  called  willing; 
for  the  will  is  carried  along  and  borne  forward  by  grace."    "It  is  in  no 

>  Eraamiu'*  meationing  the  mnderiiiK  of  trieodshipa  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  celebrated  cose  of  Burke  and  Foi.  who.  after  having  beeo  friends  for  more 
thftn  twenty  years,  were  divided  by  differences  of  opinion  about  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Burke'a  pathetic  remark  that  "he  was  sacrificing  his  oldest  friendship 
at  an  age  when  friendships  could  not  be  replaced."  may  apply  to  Erasmus.  See 
Lei^'s  ■■England  in  XVIII  Cenlury."  5:  604-506. 

'  BOO  vvperi  ovuni,  Ziufisnu  ezeiunl.  .  .  .  Ego  pomi  ottm  ffoUina^mm.  Lulltenu 
*»eht»it  pulbifn  Umgt  dfuimiUimutn.     Op.,  3:  SIO. 

'  Oj,.,  9:  1216-1M7. 
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one's  hand,  whether  he  wili  think  of  evil  or  ol  good;  bat  all  tlnngi  an 
from  Ood,  aguiut  vrbom  we  an  able  to  do  notiung  an^Ain  aofar  aa 
be  permits,  or  Imnself  doea  the  deed."  Tburn  an  fair  tw^jw «t  of 
Luther's  reddeae  aaeertioQa,  the  last  (rf  wliich  aqilidtiy  makea  God  the 
author  of  men's  evil  thou^ts  and  deads. 

Eraamus  had  little  difficult;  in  pcanting  cot  Luther'a  snr  and  in 
showing  th&t  such  a  doctrine  ol  the  will  is  inoompatUile  with  nason, 
experience  and  the  general  tenor  of  Seriptun^  as  veil  aa  wtth  many 
specific  passagee.  He  was  much  leas  suooceBftil  ia  hia  alUmiiH  to  ei^ouitd 
a  better  doctrine,  but  he  set  forth  tbt;  &iily  tbe  mfttitratTr  aatl^ugaa- 
tiniaa  or  semi-Pela^an  view  that  pnr^led  »nv«n  fiathitlin  thwkigiaiw 
of  his  ds7.  He  was  periiapa  h^ipiast  fai  painting  out  tba  piMtkal  ifif- 
fioulties  (^  tbe  Lutheran  theor;:  If  the  will  of  man  is  not  free  to  choon 
the  good,  who  will  try  to  live  a  good  lifef  What  is  the  mrwTPng  of  God'i 
law,  if  men  cannot  obey?  How  can  Gkid  punish  or  nward  tbose  iriw 
cannot  choose  between  good  aod  evil,  but  nmely  do  wbat  thi^  mnatP 
His  deosion  between  the  two  opposing  princqdea  wia  a  heritsting  oom- 
promise:  "In  the  same  iju^vidual  act,  two  eaosea  work  togetbv,  tlw 
grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  man,  graoe  being  the  prindpal  cause  and 
the  will  the  secondary  cause  which  of  itself  can  do  nothing."  "I  prder," 
he  concludes,  "the  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  something  to  free 
will,  but  a  great  deal  to  grace."  This  ia  a  doctrine  not  greatly  differing, 
if  at  all,  from  the  synergifim  that  Melanchthon  devfdoped  in  his  later 
days,  after  he  was  freed  from  the  OTermaateiing  influence  of  Luther. 

Erasmus  writes  throughout  in  a  tone  of  studied  moderation,  of  ur- 
banity even,  with  no  trace  of  personal  bitterness.  Indeed,  one  may 
read  between  the  lines  that  the  task  was  on  ungrateful  one,  undertaken 
only  because  the  author  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  with  safety  to  him- 
self refuse  to  write  something  agunst  Luther  and  hia  teaching,  but  was 
accomplishing  the  task  in  a  perfunctory  and  half-hearted  fashion.  But 
there  was  nothing  perfunctory  or  half-hearted  or  urbane  about  lather's 
reply.  He  seems,  to  do  him  justjoe,  to  iiave  tried  hard  to  restrun  him- 
self and  to  keep  his  language  within  bounds  of  decency,  and  it  is  also 
hifi  due  to  add  that  he  succeeded  remarkably — for  lum.  But  though 
this  is  by  far  the  most  decent  of  all  his  controvendal  writin^i,  his  De 
Servo  Arinlrui  cannot  be  commended  to  controversjalists  for  thmr  imi- 
tation.' He  cannot  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  on  oocaoonal  mean 
fling>  and  a  bitter  epithet  bursts  forth  from  him  now  and  then,  as  if  it 
were  unawares,  while  a  tone  of  ill-suppressed  tage  is  beard  through  the 
whole.' 

■  LOL.  7:  113  mq-!  Walefa.  18:  1009  Mg. 

>  This  is  a  ttix  ■psoimeD:  "Who  knows,  most  worthy  Gnuouua,  bat  Ood  may 
oondtscend  to  vlalt  you,  tbiougb  me,  bii  mlaenbla  uid  frail  mawil.  thkt  In  a 
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Luther  seizes  skillfully  on  the  fundamental  weakness  of  Erasmus, 
who  said  at  the  outset  of  his  LHatribe  that  he  was  so  far  from  delighting 
in  assertions  that  he  would  rather  at  once  go  over  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  skeptics,  if  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Church  would  permit — ^to  which  authorities  he  willingly 
submitted  himself  in  all  things,  whether  he  followed  what  they  prescribe 
or  not.^  Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic  of  Erasmus,  or 
less  characteristic  of  Luther,  than  such  a  sajdng.  Erasmus  was  es- 
sentially a  skeptic  and  free  thinker,  but  without  the  courage  of  his  doubts. 
He  expresses  in  his  writings  doubts  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  transubstantiation,  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  penance  and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the 
Virgin,  the  authenticity  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse, 
the  genuineness  of  miracles,  including  those  of  the  Scriptures.  In  fact,  it 
is  much  easier  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  that  he  doubted  than  of  those 
that  he  believed.  There  are  only  two  things  in  which  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  his  belief  was  absolute,  Erasmus  and  sound  learning.  With 
such  skepticism  Luther  had  nothing  in  conmion — ^he  believed  many 
things,  and  he  believed  all  with  an  energy  that  amounted  to  certitude. 
He  correctly  interpreted  Erasmus  to  mean:  it  matters  not  what  is  betieved 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  if  the  peace  of  the  world  be  undisturbed.  Luther 
proceeds  to  make  a  strong  point  in  accusing  Erasmus  of  vacillation  in 
his  doctrine  of  free  will,  in  one  breath  asserting  and  denying  it.  Not 
without  justice,  he  charges  that  his  distinguished  adversary  is  "resolved 
to  hold  with  neither  side  ...  in  order  that  .  .  .  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  assert  all  that  you  deny  and  deny  all  that  you  now  assert." 
This  is  precisely  what  Erasmus  had  been  doing  for  years,  and  the  thrust 
must  have  gone  home.  He  points  out  inconsistences  in  his  opponent,  as 
Erasmus  had  pointed  them  out  in  his  own  teaching — "You  sJso  enjoin 
us  works  only.  But  you  forbid  us  to  examine,  weigh  and  know,  first 
our  ability,  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do,  as  being  curious, 
superfluous  and  irreligious."  Erasmus  had  defined  free  will  as  "the 
power  in  the  human  will,  by  which  a  man  may  apply  himself  to  those 
things  that  lead  to  eternal  salvation  or  turn  away  from  the  same." 
But  Luther  flatly  denies:  "The  will  cannot  change  itself,  nor  give  it- 
self another  bent;  but  rather  the  more  it  is  resisted,  the  more  it  is  irri- 
tated to  crave.  .  .  .  But  when  God  works  in  us,  the  will  being  changed 

haism  hoar  I  may  oome  to  you  with  this  book  of  mine,  and  gain  my  dearest  bro- 
ther.'* This  is  lilra  the  threat  of  some  pious  people  to  pray  for  their  adversaries — 
than  which  there  is  no  lower  depth  of  hypocritical  malice. 

^1  Bt  adeo  non  ddeeior  assertumibus,  tU  jacQe  in  9eeptioorum  senUntiam  pedHnu 
dUeeaaurua  stm,  tibieunque  per  diviniarum  Scriptufurum  inviolnUm  audoritaiem 
0l  Beeleaiae  deereta  liceatt  quunu  meum  aenaum  ubiqite  libena  aubmiUo,  aive  (uaequcr 
0tod  jtraeaeribU,  aioe  non  aasequor. — Op.,  9:  1215  D. 
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and  sweetly  breathed  on  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  deaireB  and  aetSy  not 
from  compulsion,  but  responsively,  from  pure  wilKngneai,  inriiimtkm 
and  accord."  "The  will,  having  lost  its  freedom,  is  oompubhrely  bound 
to  the  service  of  sin,  and  cannot  will  anything  good.''^ 

Luther  groimds  this  doctrine  of  the  will  in  the  nature  of  Qod.  "The 
omnipotence  of  God  makes  it,  that  the  wicked  cannot  evade  the  motion 
and  action  of  God,  but,  being  of  neces&dty  subject  to  it,  he  yields.  .  .  .  God 
cannot  suspend  his  onmipotence  on  account  of  Us  aversion,  nor  can  the 
wicked  man  change  his  aversion.  Wherefore  it  is  that  he  most  of  ne- 
cessity continue  to  sin  and  err,  until  he  be  amended  l^  the  Spirit  of 
God."'  To  the  objection  that  this  contradicts  our  ideas  of  goodness 
and  justice,  Luther  declares  that  ^idiatever  God  wills  is  li^t,  purely 
because  he  wills  it:  "God  is  that  being,  for  whose  will  no  cause  or  reason 
is  to  be  assigned,  as  a  rule  or  standard  by  whidi  it  acts;  seeing  that, 
nothing  is  superior  or  equal  to  it,  but  it  is  itself  the  rule  of  all  things. 
For  if  it  acted  by  any  rule  or  standard,  or  from  any  cause  or  reason, 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  will  of  God.  Wherefore,  wbai  God  wills  is 
not  therefore  right;  but  on  the  contrary,  whsX  takes  place  is  therefore 
right  because  he  so  wills.  A  cause  and  reason  are  assigned  for  the  will 
of  the  creature,  but  not  for  the  will  of  the  Creator,  unless  you  set  up, 
over  him,  another  Creator." '  Luther  thus  treats  us  to  the  ultimate  ab- 
surdity of  his  system,  a  God  who  is  wholly  irrational,  and  acts  without 
any  reason,  or  else  he  could  not  be  Godl 

Erasmus  had  made  a  point  of  the  lamentation  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem^ 
and  the  words  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  .  .  .  but  ye  would 
not."  Luther  disposes  of  the  matter  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  practically  means  that  God 
says  one  thing  while  he  means  another.  He  wishes  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  in  his  revealed  word,  but  in  his  inscrutable  will  he  has  determined 
the  sinner's  death.  As  man,  Christ,  who  had  come  to  redeem  the  world, 
shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  but  this  does  not  exclude  his  purposely  leavii\g 
the  city  to  perdition,  as  Grod.* 

Erasmus  replied  in  a  book  as  long  and  labored  as  the  Diatribe  is  brief  and 
simple,  which  he  named  Hyperaspistes}  He  complained,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  Luther  had  never  before  written  against  anyone  more  rabidly, 
and  what  is  worse,  more  maliciously.  "How,"  said  he,  "can  such  scur- 
rilous abuse,  such  criminal  falsehoods  benefit  your  cause,  that  you  should 
call  me  an  atheist,  an  epicurean,  a  skeptic,  a  blasphemer,  and  what  not?" 

>  De  Servo  ArbUrio,  See.  41-50.  The  references  to  this  treatise  are  conformed 
to  the  English  version  of  Colo.  London,  1823. 

>  /&.,  Sec.  84.     >  lb„  Sec.  88.     <  /6.,  Sec.  64,  66. 

» The  Hupemapiates  is  as  long  and  labored  as  the  Diatribe  is  brief  and  simple. 
Ov,.  X:  1250-1536.  The  former  fills  286  columns  of  the  folio  edition  of  Erasmus,, 
while  the  latter  occupies  but  32  columns. 
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The  Dit^ribe  of  Erasmua  and  Luther's  De  Servo  Arbitrio  are  little  read 
in  tlus  generatioD,  even  by  thoee  who  have  dipped  into  the  literature 
of  the  Reformation  and  know  something  at  first  hand  of  the  writinga 
of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  To  us  they  are  chiefly  important  as  marking 
the  separation  between  Luther  and  the  greatest  of  the  scholars  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  Renaissance — or  rather,  for  there  was  more  in  this  than 
the  personal  element,  the  separation  between  Humanism  and  the  Ref- 
ormation. For  this  separation  we  must  conclude  that  Luther  was  as 
much  responsible  aa  Erasmus,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  cose  it  was  in- 
evitable. In  any  cuxnmistances  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  Erasmus 
to  become  a  follower  of  Luther,  and  Luther  would  tolerate  none  but 
foUowers.  He  thought  Erasmus  had  done  his  work  and  had  no  further 
use  for  him — he  was  a  hindrance,  a  makeweight,  and  he  must  be  thrust 
aside.  At  moat,  he  might  be  only  a  looker  on.  And  Luther  was  right. 
He  had  come  to  a  place  where  he  must  assume  responsibility  and  become 
theleader  of  a  revolution,  and  those  who  were  not  with  him  were  against  him, 

The  likenesses  of  the  two  men  were  accidental  and  superficial,  the 
differences  profound  and  vital.  To  Luther  religion  appeared  the  chief 
concern  of  man,  to  Erasmus  learning.  Erasmus  desired  from  youth 
to  become  a  cultivated  man,  Luther  aspired  to  be  made  a  new  creation  in 
Christ.  The  goal  at  which  Erasmus  aimed  for  society  was  its  advance 
in  civilization  and  enlightenment,  Luther  desired  its  moral  renovation, 
For  himself  Erasmus  would  have  attained  his  ultimate  object  whenever 
he  should  be  perfected  in  the  gifts  and  graces  of  this  world;  Luther 
would  remain  unsatisfied  until  he  should  be  made  meet  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  Ught.  There  was  a  difference  like  a  worid's  diameter 
between  the  two  men  and  their  ideab,  and  the  wonder  is  that  this  fact 
could  have  been  so  long  concealed  from  their  contemporaries — that  they 
could  ever  have  been  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  same  party. 

But  though  Erasmus  finally  became  a  hindrance  to  the  Refonnation, 
Luther  should  have  recognized  the  immense  service  that  Erasmus  had 
rendered,  nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  it.  There  is  something  touching 
in  his  words  to  Luther:  "What  you  owe  to  me,  and  how  you  have  re- 
quited it  I  do  not  now  inquire.  That  is  a  private  matter.  It  is  the  public 
calamity  that  distresses  me:  the  remediless  confusion  of  all  things, 
which  we  owe  to  you  more  than  to  anyone  else."  More  than  anyone 
else  Erasmus  himself  had  broken  the  power  of  authority,  and  had  made 
it  safe  to  think  and  write;  he  had  helped  to  create  the  conditions  in 
which  the  Lutheran  movement  was  possible,  and  he  had  many  times  de- 
fended Luther  when  the  latter  needed  a  defender.  It  was  not  his  fault 
if  Humanism,  revolting  against  scholastic  theology  and  overthrowing 
it,  was  attempting  to  take  the  place  of  the  dethroned  tyrant.    In  this  it 
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WM  but  following  the  n&tural  order.  Homvw,  after  mn  bepn  by 
an  appeal  to  reason  they  invariaUy  drift  into  the  Basertkn  of  aothnity 
and  Bubmiamon  to  it;  and  men  have  dons  tiiis  not  len  wfan  they  have 
been  battling  for  free  thought  against  bigotry  and  nipenliitkn.  Among 
the  narrowest,  most  intolerant,  nu»t  sooroful  of  all  parties,  ha*  cAen 
been  the  party  (d  adence,  of  litorature,  at  ouhural  Even  Eiaamus 
miglit  be  a  bigot  in  the  interest  at  "good  learning"  and  HmnaniBm  oome 
to  staml  in  tbe  way  of  siHribial  freedom. 

Nor  can  we  of  this  generatjtm  find  it  eaay  to  forg^re  Etaanus  his  lack 
of  perception.  Lucidity  was  his  spedal  ^t,  and  be  diould  have  seea 
clearly  that  Luther's  cause  and  hia  own  moat  stand  or  faD  together. 
Both  were  etruggUng  in  the  intoeats  al  freedooi,  against  despatism.  Eras- 
mus should  have  seen  that  if  Rune  oould  succeed  in  arudiing  Lutbor, 
it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  Humaiusts  next.  It  was  a  oue  in  wfaicli 
the  loveiB  of  liberty,  as  E^raoklin  said,  must  aD  hang  togptber  or  tbqr 
would  all  hang  separately. 

Humanism  was  thrust  aside,  and  anffthffl  and  gu'eliii  fone  oante  for- 
wud  to  take  its  place.  The  age  had  been  maldng  kandng  an  end,  and 
men  awoke  to  find  there  is  something  in  this  life  more  important  than 
the  Greek  and  Latin  clasaice,  or  the  elevation  of  mind  and  refinement  of 
taste  that  come  from  studying  them.  The  Great  High  Priest  of  Culture 
might  minister  a  little  longer  at  decaying  altais,  but  his  cult  was  waning, 
and  it  would  be  years  before  he  would  have  a  Buccessor.  It  happened 
with  EIrasmus  as  it  has  happened  often  m  Umee  of  revolution:  the  great 
interest  to  which  he  had  gjven  his  mind  and  heart,  noble  as  it  was,  worthy 
as  we  must  regard  it,  ceased  to  be  the  chief  interest  of  tbe  world.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  himself  of  no  party.  The  sweetest 
friendships  of  his  life  had  been  blasted.  Growing  old,  lonely,  he  saw 
the  darkneES  gathering  about  him.  For  some  years  he  found  quiet 
and  work  at  Basel,  but  revolution  came  there  too,  and  he  sought  another 
home  at  Freiburg.  Returning  at  last,  intending  to  stay  but  a  short 
Ume  at  Basel,  he  sickened  there  and  died,  having  completed  his  seventietii 
year  (1536).  Of  those  whose  profession  was  letters  he  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  tliat  ever  lived.  He  was  a  Humanist,  a  lover  of  justice  and 
fiur  play,  a  hater  of  noise  and  confusion  and  ^  loud  talking,  a  man  of 
genial  humor,  of  adamantine  industry;  flattered  by  cardinals,  princes, 
kings  and  Popes,  he  was  yet  the  friend,  companion  and  adviser  of  young 
scholars.  Having  off^ided  both  Protestants  and  CathoUcs  by  his  course, 
he  has  had  few  defenders,  and  we  are  in  scone  danger  of  forgetting  bow 
great  space  he  filled  in  the  early  days  of  the  Refonnation  and  how  impor- 
tant an  infiuence  he  esert«d  for  a  time  on  the  oouiae  ot  events.  With 
his  death  Humanism  ceased  to  be  a  distinct,  oonscioua  historic  force. 
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All  Qfinnany  was  awakening ;  a  new  national  consciousness  was  coming 
to  the  birth.  Hie  "monk's  quarrel"  had  grown  into  an  open  revolt 
agusst  the  head  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  It  was  d^y  becommg  more 
dear  that  great  religious,  pclitic^  and  Social  changes  were  imminent, 
but  in  the  universal  ferment  it  was  by  no  means  yet  apparent  what 
sort  of  changes  would  result.  The  course  that  the  new  movement  would 
finally  take  was  not  yet  seen  by  its  leaders,  nor  had  they  thus  far  de- 
veloped any  definite  plan.  Perhaps  nobody  understood  the  dtuation 
less  cleariy  than  Luther  himself,  the  author  of  all  this  confuaon  and 
unrest.  But  he  had  been  slowly  feeling  his  way  toward  a  settled  and 
reasoned  polity,  and  events  were  to  precipitate  his  choice  of  aUies  and 
cryBtallixe  into  permanent  convictions  ideas  that  were  already  in  solution 
in  his  mind. 

Everjrthing  thus  far  in  the  Lutheran  movement  pointed  to  revolution. 
Hiere  had  naturally  ^thered  under  Luther's  banner  all  the  discontented 
elements  of  society.  Much  in  his  earlier  teaching  had  encouraged  revolt 
against  the  existing  order,  and  if  other  and  more  conservative  elements 
in  his  writings  had  thus  far  been  overlooked  by  some  of  his  followers, 
this  was  only  natural  under  the  circumstances.  That  he  should  be  re- 
garded by  nearly  all,  by  friends  as  well  as  foes,  as  not  merely  the  central 
figure  of  a  time  of  social  unrest,  but  the  willing  leader  of  a  revolution 
that  could  issue  in  nothing  but  a  general  reconstruction  of  social  institu- 
tions, was  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.' 
But  the  time  was  at  hand  for  a  clearer  declaration  of  his  principles  and 
purposes — ^to  make  it  plain  to  the  world  that,  while  circumstances  might 
make  him  a  rebd  for  a  time,  nothing  could  make  him  a  revolutionary. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  of  all  the  classes  in  axteenth-century 
Gomany,  the  peasants  were  In  most  desperate  case.  The  recent  sharp 
advance  in  prices,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  their  rents  and  the 
growing  exactions  of  theb  lords,  had  made  their  condition  intolerable. 
They  felt  most  keenly  of  all  the  economic  crisis  through  which  the 
nation  was  pasdng,  the  pressure  of  which  was  the  real,  though  ill-ap- 
prehended, cause  of  the  revolt  agiunst  Rome.    It  was  more  than  natural, 

<  It  !•  iulrnetive  to  note  that  the  crent  religiouB  movement  oalled  the  Relorma- 
tioD  at  oDoe  called  into  eilBtenae  a  multitude  of  aooiatistio  eroupa;  it  is  nlao  in- 
■trieUve  to  note  how  tboae  io  authority  dealt  with  tbeee  cfoupa. 
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it  was  inevitaUe,  thkt  the  new  movoMnt  drndd  ba  liafled  br  thm 
«s  the  harbinger  of  better  days.  Luther's  itnaiiMii  aAwotmy  of  Bb«^ 
tor  Cbristiaa  men  might  by  Um  be  undentood  aMf  of  Umv^  in  thingi 
QHiitual,  but  the  peasant  can  hard^  be  UwDed  tor  nndsntaading  tlie 
brave  words  of  his  leader  in  a  lees  aubBmated  aenae.  Luther's  iiwliiliiiiiiii 
on  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  autbovHy  in  r^ghn,  followed  I7  pnttiDg 
those  Scriptures  in  th^  native  speech  into  the  haadi  itf  oil  hia  ooontiT- 
men,  had  resulted  in  a  stricter  and  more  ccnaatcnt  tt*— it^TT  of  his 
principle  to  all  mooted  questitms  than  he  hiswtf  gfm  it  or  a|i|aoTed  in 
others.  He  might  omtent  himself  with  tha  ideal  sf  «  CSmifii  wfunuad 
in  doctrine  and  worship,  but  to  the  peasant  the  Qoqwl  had  eonie  to 
mean  a  reorganisation  of  sodety  in  accord  with  the  **«'*<mff  of  Jwa. 
The  discont«it  1^  the  peasantry  was  inflrenaed,  not  iBnaiiMiB^  by  the 
progress  of  the  tevcAt  agfunst  Rooie,  which  tiisy  foond,  Id  qata  of  the  fine 
words  of  the  leaders,  was  brining  them  no  redw  of  piemMaa,  and 
no  longer  promised  them  rdief  from  intdcnbla  bardsBs.  Aooordin^, 
they  determined  to  strike  a  Uow  tot  themeetvca.  living  in  a  dumie 
state  of  rebeUious  feeling,  that  had  (rften  broken  forth  with  lev  imvoo»- 
tion  into  violence,  they  now  rose  in  the  most  serious  of  all  th^  attempts 
to  gain  by  force  what  had  been  refused  them  as  a  matter  al  justice. 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  in  August,  1524,  in  Swabia,  on  the  lands 
of  the  Count  of  Lupfcn,  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  countess  had  compelled 
some  of  ber  tenants  to  gather  strawberries  on  a  church  holid^,  and  also 
to  collect  snail  shells  for  winding  her  akcins  after  sinnning.  Among  the 
customs  to  which  the  peasants  strenuously  objected  was  tlus  of  eonie, 
or  enforced  labor  in  addition  to  that  required  of  them  by  law  or  ancient 
usage.  The  limits  of  thia  right  of  corvie  were  ill-defined,  and  so  every 
exercise  of  it  gave  rise  to  dispute  whether  it  was  a  lawful  demand  or  a 
tyrannous  imposition.  In  this  case  the  exaction  seems  to  have  been 
trivial,  yet  uncommonly  vexatious,  as  trivial  things  often  are.  The 
tenants  refused  the  service  and  this  spark  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  train 
and  produce  the  explosion.  From  estate  to  estate  the  revolt  spread, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  peasants  had  gathered  under 
the  leadership  of  one  Hans  Mlillcr,  a  roving  soldier  of  fortune,  and  ap- 
pcared  before  the  town  of  Waldshut  on  the  Rhme.  The  dtiiena  frater- 
nized -Kith  the  insurgents  and  gave  them  provi»ons  and  encouragement. 
By  the  middle  of  October  Miiller  is  said  to  have  had  fully  five  thousand 
under  his  nominal  command.  As  winter  approached,  his  forces  dwincUed 
away;  and  in  addition  the  princes  and  nobles  pretended  a  disposition 
to  grant  the  demands  of  the  peasants,  in  order  to  throw  them  oS  their 
guard  and  gain  time  for  the  gathering  of  a  force  to  subdue  them.  Fbrdble 
suppression  of  the  revolt  was  the  more  difficult,  as  the  struggle  between 
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the  Emperor  and  FranciB  I,  now  fast  approaching,  had  drawn  off  from 
Germany  moat  of  the  available  mercenariea,  who  were  promised  better 
pay  and  active  service  in  Italy,  where  the  struf^le  was  evidently  to 
be  waged.  The  first  armed  dcmonstratioo  of  the  peasants  therefore  came 
to  nothing. 

During  the  winter  the  people  silently  brooded  over  their  wrongs,  or 
talked  of  them  at  weddings,  at  funerals  and  on  other  occasions  of  meeting. 
Early  in  the  year  1525,  their  grievances  took  shape  and  found  expression 
in  the  famous  Twelve  Articles.  These  articles  were  sent  to  Luther  and 
be  made  them  the  occadon  of  a  public  address,  first  to  the  nobles,  then 
to  the  peasants,  and  finally  to  both  U^ther.'  The  fact  that  he  was 
oonsulted,  and  that  he  thouglit  it  to  be  his  duty  to  undertake  the  oITice 
of  monitor  indicates  as  clearly  as  possible  the  preeminence  of  his  position. 
He  was  Ibe  one  man  whom  all  classes  would  hear,  and  who  hod  a.  right 
to  speak  to  all  classes.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  reform,  and  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  point  out  the  direction  that  the  new  movement 
should  take.  There  was  danger  that  it  would  turn  aside  from  its  proper 
course,  and  arraying  class  against  class,  end  in  tumult  and  confusion. 
He  must,  if  possible,  prevent  the  peaimnts  from  resorting  to  violence; 
tir  failing  in  this,  he  must  free  himself  and  his  cause  from  all  rcsp^'u- 
ability  for  thdr  acts.  It  was  a  difficult  task  and  he  performed  it  with 
characteristic  boldness. 

He  reminded  the  nobles  of  his  former  address  to  tlicm,  and  of  his 
advice,  by  which  they  had  not  profited.  For  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition of  tiling  they  had  no  one  on  earth  to  thank  but  themselves,  es- 
peciaOy  the  blind  Ushope  and  foolish  pastors  and  monks.  Things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  people  could  not  and  should  not  endure 
them  any  longer.  If  the  rising  peasants  did  not  right  them,  others 
must  do  it.  The  nobles  might  slay,  but  God  would  make  alive.  "It 
ia  not  the  peasants,  dear  Lords,  but  God  who  arrays  himself  against 
you."  Some  of  the  peasants'  demands  were  so  reasonable  that  it  was 
a  shame  they  were  compelled  to  make  them.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  care  for  the  people,  but  they  had  failed  to  do  it;  instead 
they  had  unposed  no  end  of  exactions.  If  crops  were  poor,  the  taxes 
were  nevertheless  to  be  paid;  if  crops  were  good,  the  taxes  and  rents  were 
increased;  and  the  money  wrung  from  the  poor  was  wasted  by  the  rich 
in  luxury  and  profudon.  In  a  word,  the  peasants  were  in  a  condition 
of  hopeless  wretchedness;  their  most  reasonable  demands  denied,  and 
moat  unreasonable  burdens  imposed. 

To  the  peasants  Luther  stud  that  the  princes  who  refuse  to  admit 

'  Srmalmung  mm  Friaim,  mf  mOtf  AiUM  dtr  Bauertchit/t,  Witteaberg,  May, 
1523.  LDS,  34:  257  m(.  WiUoh  15:  58  leq.  A  neariy  oompleM  venion  id 
Eoj^uh,  not  alwKjTB  socimte,  may  be  found  in  Michriet.  pp.  161-160. 
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the  imftchiDg  of  the  Qoapd  ind  appam  tha  patvle  jwdj  imdnt  to 
be  dethroned,  but  it  was  sot  the  burima  of  the  peuuiti  to  dsttnaw 
them.  The  people  muBt  obety  the  nugMntas.  ^le  inagjilnliii  an 
God-Appointed.  Sedition  is  rebeDkn  a^hut  Qod;  thay  that  taka  tha 
sword  periah  by  the  sword.  No  ooe  murt  pnaome  to  be  jodga  in  Iw 
own  cause;  no  one  must  undertake  to  ledna  his  own  grievBOoaa.  When 
men  undotake  to  avenge  thansdvea,  all  law  is  at  an  tnd;  aod,  easting 
.  off  idl  restraint,  they  are  worse  than  the  headten,  woiae  thaa  the  Ttnit. 
It  does  not  alter  th^  case  that  their  cause  is  the  cause  of  GkxL  Peterma 
not  permitted  to  use  the  sword  in  defenae  of  his  Master,  m  ease  in  lAkb, 
if  ever,  it  was  rig^t  to  resort  to  violenoa  Hie  peopla  moat  bBpatkDt;tl)e 
QoBpel  itself  was  the  remedy  for  titas  ilb.  If  tbqr  pfoeaad  to  vkdeon^ 
God  will  disapptnnt  thw  deiigns.  He  himsdf  wotdd  ^nj  a^inst  them; 
and,  he  said,  "though  I  be  a  sinner,  yet  the  cause  ol  aqr  pr^cr  is  jut 
and  I  make  no  doubt  it  wiQ  be  heard;  for  Qod  will  have  Ua  name  to  bs 
sanctified."  Some  of  the  peasants'  claims  Luther  would  oot  ntmiiiW 
they  ^  not  belong  to  Ins  office,  which  was  to  instnwt  men  in  nUgioai 
and  siuritual  aflairs.  They  churned  a  right  to  choose  »  minista-;  tbns 
was  nothing  wrong  in  that,  but  as  the  mafpatrat«e  funuBhed  the  funds 
by  which  the  pastor  was  supported,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  people  to  gin 
them  to  whom  they  would.  The  people  were  first  to  ask  the  ma^strate 
to  appoint  s  pastor;  if  he  refused,  they  might  themselves  choose  one  and 
support  him  with  their  own  means.  If  the  magistrate  should  interfere, 
the  people's  pastor  might  flee;  and  whosoever  chose  might  flee  with 
him.  Luther  utterly  rejected  the  peasants'  claim  for  exemption  from 
tithes  and  for  release  from  bondage.  "What,"  he  sud,  "didnot  Atodiam 
and  many  other  holy  men  possess  bondmen?"  The  demand  for  personal 
freedom  savored  of  rapine  and  violence,  and  wag  repugnant  to  the  Gospel. 

The  address  was  as  ample,  candid  and  undiplomatic  as  possible. 
Luther  sud  just  what  was  in  his  heart.  What  he  said  was  not  pleaong 
to  either  party  sjid  was  not  fitted  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  peasants. 
To  tell  an  armed  multitude  that,  for  the  Diost  part,  their  demands  were 
reasonable,  their  burdens  unbearable,  and  that  God  was  fightit'g  against 
their  oppressors,  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  induce  them  to  lay  down 
th^  arms.  They  would  hardly  take  it  patiently  to  be  advised  to  submit 
to  wrong,  to  go  into  exile,  and  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Christ  to  ri^t 
all  thin^.  Naturally  they  would  listen  to  Luther  when  he  said  the  ttungs 
that  pleased  them,  and  despise  liis  counsel  when  he  spoke  of  patient 
endurance.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  his  address  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  course  of  events.  It  was  written  April  16th,  at  Eisleben,  and 
that  very  day  the  outbreak  began. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought,  because  ^he  Twelve  Articles  are  in  the 
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main  reaaonsble,  that  the  peasants  were  somehow  justifiable  in  what  they 
did.  The  substantial  justice  of  their  cause  has  blinded  men  to  their  con- 
duct. History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  heartless  cruelty  of  men  who 
seem  to  themselves  to  be  seeking  freedom,  justice,  and  even  religion, 
in  a  tumultuous  uprising.  The  peasants  took  anns,  as  they  Boid,  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  "out  of  love  to  the  public,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  might  prosper,  justice  and  honesty  of  life  might  flourish,  and  that 
they  might  for  the  future  secure  them  and  theirs  from  violence  and  op- 
jRession."  But  these  advocates  of  freedom  forced  men  to  join  them 
under  penalty  of  death;  these  asserters  of  truth  were  bound  by  no  pledge; 
these  friends  of  honesty  became  robbers  and  plunderers ;  these  who  wished 
security  for  them  and  theirs  were  deaf  to  cries  for  mercy  from  others. 
Wherever  they  went  the  country  was  desolated  as  if  by  fire.  The  sad 
thing  about  the  matter  was,  that  with  all  the  injury  inflicted  on  otliers, 
they  got  no  good  to  themselves.  They  were  opposed  by  the  army  of  the 
Swabian  league  under  General  Truchsess,  and  wherever  they  were  met 
by  regular  troops  there  happened  rather  a  slaughter  than  a  battle.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  violence  provoked  violence,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  authorities  far  surpassed  that  which  they  avenged.  In  this  uprising, 
lasting  only  two  or  three  months,  it  is  supposed  that  fifty  thousand 
peaaants  perished. 

Hius  far  only  the  revolt  in  southern  Germany  has  been  described; 
tJiere  was  a  mmilar  uprising  In  the  North,  under  the  general  leadership 
of  Hiomas  Miinser.  This  man,  so  famous  among  the  fanatics  of  that 
time,  was  bom  at  Stollburg,  probably  in  1490,  and  was  educated,  as 
aamo  say,  at  Wittenberg,  or  according  to  others  at  Leipzig.  He  studied 
in  an  irregular  way,  was  a  mystic  in  theology,  and  an  enthusiast  by 
nature.  After  moving  from  place  to  place,  he  settled  in  Zwickau  in  1520, 
already  ripe  for  reform  or  revolution.  He  was  not  a  prophet  himself, 
but  he  was  a  friend  <rf  the  prophets.  After  staying  a  short  time  at  Zwickau, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  city  together  with  the  prophets,  who  went  to 
Wittenbeiit,  as  has  ab«ady  been  related;  while  Miinzer  went  to  Prag, 
where  he  had  no  great  success.  In  1523  he  was  at  Alstedt,  where  he 
married  a  nun.  He  was  afterwards  at  Niimberg,  and  at  Basel,  and  finally 
at  MQlhausen,  where  he  was  first  preacher  and  in  a  little  time  m^^rate 
and  ruler  as  well.  In  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  he  had  the  friend- 
ship of  Luther,  but  that  did  not  last  long;  he  felt  himself  called  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  new  movement.  The  Pope  imposed  too  heavy  burdens 
on  men;  Luther  was  too  lax  in  his  requirements,  especially  he  did  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Miinzer  aaticipated 
scnne  of  the  English  Puritans:  he  would  have  men  look  grave,  speak 
little,  wear  long  beards,  meditate  much  on  God,  pray  often  and  fervently. 
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expect  some  recogmsable  mgn  of  God's  tamt,  and  look  for  rarelatioiu 
in  dreams.  He  would  level  all  disUnctioDS  among  men:  sU  were  to  be 
equals  and  brothers,  and  have  all  thin^  in  ounmon.  All  wbo  agreed 
with  him  were  his  friends  and  God'a  friends;  those  iriu>  tqipoasd  him 
were  God's  enemiee,  marked  for  deetruction.  His  eommuniam  was  of 
that  intoxicating  kind  that  takes  away  from  men  tbdr  commoo  sense, 
robs  them  of  all  sympathy  with  their  race,  and  in  the  name  of  brothev^ 
hood  makes  tbem  the  enemies  of  human  society.  He  was  not  without 
foresight.  In  anticipation  of  war  he  cast  "some  great  guns  in  the  mooas- 
tery  of  the  Giey  Friars,"  but  he  n^leoted  to  provide  ammumtton  for 
them.  He  had  a  certiun  prudence,  too,  aod  patience  to  wait  for  Ute 
time  to  strike.  This  patience,  however,  avuled  little,  as  Ff^er,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  precipitated  matteiB  by  beginiung  the  attack  on 
nobles,  castles  and  monastics.  His  sucoess  enoouraged  otben  to 
be^n  and  MQnzcr  could  no  longer  delay. 

In  be^nning  his  work  he  issued  a  proclamatioQ.  "Dear  brethren," 
he  aaid,  "how  long  will  you  sleepi  Arise,  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord. 
Now  is  the  time.  All  Oermaoy,  £>ance  and  Italy  are  moved.  Heed 
not  the  sorrow  of  the  godless.  Show  them  no  pity.  Rouse  up  the  \'il- 
lagcs  and  towns,  and  especially  the  miners  in  the  mountains.  On,  on, 
on,  while  the  fire  is  hot.  Let  your  sword  reek  with  slau^ter.  80  long 
as  your  oppressors  live  you  cannot  be  free  from  the  fear  of  man.  So 
long  as  they  reign  over  you,  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  God.  On,  on,  on, 
while  the  day  is  yet  youra,  God  is  for  you;  follow  him.  The  battle  is 
not  youra,  but  the  Lord's.  Quit  you  like  men.  You  shall  see  the  divine 
interposition.  Amen.  Given  at  MQIhausen  in  1525."  He  signs  him- 
self, "Thomas  Miinzer,  servant  of  God  against  the  ungodly."' 

It  was  in  April  that  Pfcifer  made  his  first  attack.  The  15th  of  the 
following  May,  MQnzer  and  his  followers  were  posted  on  a  hill  near 
Frankenhausen,  protected  by  a  rude  fortification  of  wagons  and  carts. 
Before  them  were  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Philip 
of  Hesse  and  other  princes  and  their  retainers.  The  poor  people,  badly 
armed,  without  organization,  already  half  repenting  of  their  folly  and 
rashness,  were  losing  courage  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies.  The 
princes,  willing  to  spare  them,  sent  messei^rs  to  them,  advising  tliem 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  their  leaders  and  go  to  their  homes.  While 
tliey  hesitated,  Mlinzcr  came  forward  with  an  encouraging  address, 
the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  a 
nunbow  in  the  heavens,  which  he  and  his  army  interpreted  as  a  divine 
intimation  of  victory.  On  the  side  of  the  nobles,  Philip  of  Hesse  took 
the  lead,  and  after  a  short  address,  made  the  assault.    The  peasants 

■  Micbelst,  p.  ISl. 
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wtM  scattered,  and  five  thousand  of  them  slaughtered.  MQnier  was 
taken  in  the  town  of  Frankenhaueen,  and  after  cruel  tortures  was  be- 
headed. It  is  reported  of  liim  that  in  hia  last  hours  he  recanted  Ilia 
errors,  rectived  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  died  exhorting 
the  people  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  CathoUc  faith.  The  incredible  levity 
that  marked  hia  whole  life  makes  the  tale  not  difficult  to  believe.  It 
is  further  recorded  that  as  he  was  led  forth  to  die,  Duke  George,  a  stead* 
fast  Romanist,  said  to  him,  "You  should  l>e  sorry,  Thomas,  that  you 
left  your  order,  l^d  aside  your  cowl  and  took  a  wife."  Philip  of  Hesse, 
a  steadfast  Lutheran,  s^d,  "Let  not  that  trouble  you,  MOnzer,  but  let 
this  be  your  sorrow,  tliat  you  have  excited  the  people  to  rebellion.  Trust 
God,  he  is  gracious  and  merciful.    He  has  given  his  Son  to  die  for  you.'" 

There  is  no  occasion  to  make  a  hero  of  Milozer.  The  quick  and  calami- 
tous ending  of  his  undertaking  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  madness.  The 
address  that  he  is  reported  to  have  mode  to  his  desponding  followers 
shows  at  the  same  time  his  skill  as  an  orator  and  his  fanaticism  as  a 
leader.  His  clostog  words  might  well  have  moved  the  multitude,  ac- 
customed to  feel  that  they  were  living  in  the  intimate  presence  of  God: 
"Be  not  now  moved  at  the  su^estions  of  your  own  reason,"  he  said, 
"neither  be  troubled  at  a  certain  shadow  and  appearance  of  danger  that 
stands  in  your  way;  but  Sght  valiantly  [gainst  your  wicked  and  accursed 
enemies  and  be  not  afrtud  of  their  great  guns,  for  in  my  coat  will  I  catch 
all  the  bullets  that  they  may  shoot  against  you.  See  you  not  how  gracious 
God  is  to  us!  Behold  a  manifest  sign  and  token  of  his  good  will  to  us. 
lift  up  your  ^es  and  see  that  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  For  seeing  we 
have  the  same  painted  on  our  banner,  God  plwnly  declares  by  that 
rejweeeitation  which  be  shows  us  from  on  high,  that  he  will  stand  by  us 
in  the  battle,  and  that  he  will  utterly  destroy  our  enemies.  Fall  on 
them  courageously  and  with  certain  hope  of  divine  aid,  for  God  will 
have  us  to  have  no  peace  with  the  wicked."* 

Wth  the  dispersion  of  the  rabble  at  Frankenhsuaen  and  the  death 
of  MQnaer,  the  insurrection  ended.  It  had  accomphshed  nothing  good; 
what  good  it  aimed  at  was  obscured  by  the  violent  methods  of  seeking 
it.  No  one  can  blame  the  peasants  for  being  discontented;  their  con- 
dition was  intolerable.  Nor  is  thar  rising  difficult  to  account  for.  Many 
new  forces  had  been  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  times,  and  these  had 
IHDduced  changes  and  dislocations.  Relations  that  had  been  natural 
and  beneficial  were  such  no  longer.     Under  feudal  institutions  vassal 
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and  loid  tuul  beco  motinllr  bdpfid:  Umr  wu  kqnl^  lad  dsvatioii 
oo  the  one  eide,  «itd  cue  and  protortion  oa  the  otlur.  Bat  wUh  tha 
ohange  in  the  mode  of  mibn  kteJj  nktroduoad,  then  had  oome  a 
ehange  in  evetythmg  ebe.  Tin  fort  j  dam'  aerTiOB  that  tin  nail  ren- 
dered lus  lord  in  letam  for  the  pmileBBB  of  the  land  gave  phea  to  hind 
aerrice.  With  paid  nddiaa  at  hia  oommaod,  the  lord  waa  bdeiMndeBt 
of  hia  vanala.  Bu  intenata  and  than  were  no  lonyar  commoo.  Tlien 
ms  a  comgtant  tendenc;  for  the  abtwg  to  encnaoh  on  the  ri^da  of  the* 
weak,  and  B8  oonotaat  a  tendeac;  atnQng  the  weak  to  a  tedog  of  jaalou^ 
and  estiangonent  towaid  the  atraig.  The  life,  the  aweetaea,  the 
^017  of  the  old  qraton  bad  paand  away  and  Ha  dead  body  temained 
an  oSeoae  and  a  burden.  In  the  old  times  the  peasant  had  bone  the 
burdens  for  the  sake  <rf  the  bleanngs;  the  Ues^nga  were  gone,  irtiik 
Uw  burdens  lemained  and  mm  increased.  It  was  audi  a  ritoatioa 
as  may  be  ImKigbt  about  in  any  time  of  nind  and  mdical  Bodal  daanges. 
As  the  different  clasBes  were  aeparated  from  each  other  in  intewata 
and  sympathies,  antagonisms  might  eanly  arise.  EJevual  ^^'F»'gft  ooih 
spired  to  arouse  them.  The  increase  (tf  wealth  and  luxmy  and  knoiri- 
edge;  the  quickening  of  all  the  pulses  of  life;  opportunities  conung  as 
they  had  not  come  before  aroused  new  aapiratioos  and  »'wliiti<ww  in 
the  bosoms  of  men.  They  became  conscious  that  th^  !iad  ri^ts,  that 
ihey  might  rise,  and  that  their  inherited  conation  was  a  lii»niiqmw> 
to  them.  At  this  time  Luther  came  preaching  that  the  Pope  was  a 
tyrant,  imposing  unjust,  useless,  even  injurious,  laws  upon  Ihe  poc^; 
that  the  bishops  were  doing  the  same  thing;  and  that  the  lulen,  m 
addiUon  to  the  wrongs  that  they  themselves  mficted  were  protecting 
and  upholcUng  the  Pope  and  the  bishops.  Those  among  the  poraer 
classes  who  believed  Luther  cune  to  fed  that  the  rulers  were  their 
enemies  and  God's  enemies.  That  they  had  this  feding  is  prored  by 
their  conduct,  by  their  publications  and  the  testimony  d  tSL  Titat 
Luther's  teaching  helped  to  produce  and  intensify  it  is  equally  dear.^ 
Besides  this,  there  were  active  fomenters  of  trouble.  Slddao,  a  con- 
temporary historian  and  witness,  says,  "This  great  and  terrible  war 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  busy  and  pragmatical  preachera." 
Against  these  preachers  Luther  speaks  with  the  emphasis  of  indignation. 
He  says,  "Satan  has  raised  up  many  seditious  and  bloody  {ffeaohers." 
"Take  heed,  therefore,  again  and  agun,  what  sort  of  men  your  preachers 
are,  for  I  am  afraid  that  bloody-minded  men  have  crept  in  among  you 
who  by  their  sermons  inflame  you."     "The  devil,  who  bad  not  hitherto 

>  Duke  Geoire  ot  Suony  wrote  to  Philip  ot  Hesw,  hii  •on-in-law,  that  do  one 
muM  help  seoiiiK  that  the  proaohinit  ot  Lutherani  would  prodoon  Jnat  aioh  tfeott 
u  had  bMD  produood.  Philip  mplied,  nyins  Ihst  thin  mn  do  Lutbenni  wnmf 
thoM  whom  he  had  puDJahed.     Oieseler,  i:  123. 
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been  ftble  to  oppress  me  by  means  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  now  goes  about 
to  uido  me  by  those  bloodthirsty  preachers."  "Above  alt  things, 
beware  of  those  teachers  that  spur  you  forward.  I  know  what  sort  of 
men  they  are;  they  lead  you  to  a  precipice,  that  they  may  get  honors 
and  riches  by  your  dangers."  He  tells  the  nobles  that,  on  account  of 
thor  ana,  God  pennits  the  devil  by  means  of  those  propheta  to  stir 
up  the  people  agiunst  them.'  In  the  face  of  aU  these  things,  we  must 
conclude  that  Luther's  rebellion  agiunst  the  Papacy  had  something  to 
do  with  the  uprising  of  the  peasants. 

LuUier  was  deeply  outraged  by  this  violent  outbreak  of  the  peasants. 
^or  one  thing,  they  had  not  listened  to  his  advice,  and  to  his  mind  such 
conduct  in  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  was  an  unpardonable  bId. 
Already  he  had  begun,  as  his  treatment  of  Carlstadt  and  EIrasmus  has 
shown  us,  to  identify  his  own  opinions  with  his  cause,  and  his  cause 
irith  the  counsel  of  the  Almighty,  so  that  those  who  withstood  him 
seemed  to  him  to  be  enemies  of  God  and  of  all  good.  Then  he  probably 
also  foresaw  what  actually  came  to  pass,  that  his  enemies  would  try 
to  fasten  on  him  and  his  teachings  responsibility  for  the  peasants'  revolt; 
and  he  feared  that  those  in  authority,  who  had  been  his  protectors 
and  had  promoted  the  spread  of  his  teachings,  might  take  a  similar 
view  and  turn  against  him.  In  a  burst  of  rage  and  selfish  fear  he  sat 
down  to  compose  a  pamphlet  against  the  "robbing  and  murdering 
bands  of  peasants"  in  which  he  raved  against  them  with  frenzied  vio- 
lence.* By  thdr  rebeUion  theise  people  had  put  themselves  beyond  the 
pale  of  sympathy  or  toleration.  They  were  to  be  treated  just  as  a  mad 
dog  is  treated,  slain  without  hesitation  or  pity,  because  thoy  had  no 
IHtf .  Everyone  who  could  slay  was  called  on  to  slay;  those  who  slew 
would  be  doing  God  service,  and  those  who  fell  in  fight  with  the  peasants 
would  be  martyrs.  As  he  saw  it,  the  conduct  of  the  peasants  was  not 
only  wicked  in  itself,  but  it  imperiled  all  that  he  had  wrought  for,  dared 
for,  hoped  for.  It  did  measureless  harm;  it  would  destroy  measureless 
good. 

The  passionate  violence  and  bitterness  of  this  pamphlet  constitutes 
to  this  day  an  ineradicable  blot  on  the  name  and  fame  of  Luther,  for 
which  his  admirers  attempt  various  lame  apologies,  but  no  defense. 
His  conduct  is  the  more  condenmable  when  we  recollect  that  he  was 

'  The  oentencea  quoted  in  this  paragrsph  nre  taken  from  SleidBD'B  accoUDt  o[ 
Luther's  uldieoB  od  the  Twelve  Articles,  pp.  92-94.  The  preachcn  agaiost  whom 
Luthei  speaks  bo  positively  wBre,  it  may  be,  already  more  or  leas  in  oppoaition 
to  him.  He.  no  doubt,  had  MQnier  in  mind.  But  even  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
prMcherti  were,  aa  a  rule,  Grat  Lutherans  and  then  fanatica.  They  are  the  legitimate 
«natioD  of  the  finrt.  chaotio,  fermentstioua.  period  of  the  RefonnBtinn. 

■  Widtr  dit  ntOrderiaclKen  und  raOberitehen  BoOvn  dtr  Bautm.  LDS.  24:  287  *eq. 
For  the  full  text,  see  Appendix  V. 
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the  son  of  a  peasant,  that  his  sympathies  should  naturally  have  been 
with  the  class  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  that  in  thus  tatdog  without 
reaervation  the  side  uf  the  princes  and  becoming  more  violeot  in  word 
than  they  wen  in  deed,  he  waa  Mtinc  the  tmt^fda.  Bat  no  ttoam 
should  be  oast  at  him  to-day  by  thoae  mm  who  Iwrc  eoBS  i^  tinn 
the  lower  ranks,  and  obt^oed  pntMHonal  **n~yT[  or  liiriiw  iiatnmim, 
and  now  for  hire  take  the  sde  of  eorpontte  matth  and  qwobd  liiliii«li. 
agunst  the  rif^ta  and  wdfare  of  tiie  plain  peofilB  fiom  irimn  tfaey 
apnug.  Even  Luther's  frioulB  wete  ahooked  bj  hia  r*TiphM  and  m- 
monstrat«d  with  him,  wbeieupaa  he  juatiBed  himadf  hi  -wbrnk  ve  riiDdd 
call  an  "open  Utter,"  ■  in  which  he  repeated  hia  offten,  and  ofoa  tnten- 
eified  his  guilt,  for  he  now  said  in  ooU  blood  and  aftar  dna  idlaeliiju 
what  migjit  have  been  ezcuaed  had  he  [beaded  that  he  had  fint  writtai 
in  the  heat  of  paaaion.  Indeed,  fnm  thia  time  oo,  the  diiflf  diSenoM 
in  tone  that  we  can  detect  between  the  Ripal  and  the  LadienB  doeo- 
mentB  is,  that  tiie  P(^  claimed  to  be  InfalliMiiij  iriiile  Lather  woidd 
never  admit  that  he  was  in  tiie  wrong. 

From  that  day  to  tins,  alao,  writ«B  on  the  BeCocmatioQ,  with  aiib< 
stantial  unanimity,  have  seen  the  peasant  revolt  through  the  epeetacles 
provided  by  Luther.  They  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  brutality  and 
violence  of  the  peasants,  and  magnified  the  outrages  committed  by 
them  agunst  the  class  that  had  eo  oppressed  them,  but  have  main- 
tained a  prudent  silence  concerning  the  violence  and  Imitality  of  the 
nobles,*  and  have  discreetly  omitted  mention  of  their  outrages  oo  the 
peasants  both  then  and  for  generations  previously.  They  have  tadtly 
approved  Luther's  ethical  principle:  that  for  a  noble  to  kill  a  peasant 
was  rendering  service  to  God,  but  for  a  peasant  to  kill  a  noble  was  a 
crime  without  foi^veneaa  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  oome.  And 
even  now  that  the  facts  are  better  apprehended,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  by  a  candid  historian  doee  not  amount  to  a  justification  of  the 
peasants.  In  the  light  of  all  that  occurred  during  this  steug^  (Hte  is 
compelled  to  admit  that,  in  a  brutal  age,  they  oft«n  behaved  thonadves 
almost  as  badly  as  their  lords. 

'  Eia»  Sendhn^  son  dem  hartea  BOiMan  widtr  di»  Bauem.  July,  1526.  >d- 
dresaed  to  Caspar  Moller,  chanoeUor  at  Manafdd.  LD8,  24:  29S  aag.  Walob. 
16:  77  >eq.  Luther  showed  his  tender  qrtnpathy  with  the  pmnnnti  by  raoh 
oontemptuouB  words  as  these:  "What  is  ever  more  unoivil  than  the  mad  plebeiui 
or  the  oommon  man  when  he  is  stufFed  and  drunk  and  obtains  powwT  "The 
severity  and  rigor  of  the  aword  are  as  neoenary  for  the  people  aa  eatiiiK  and  drink- 
ing, yea,  as  life  itself."  "The  ass  will  have  blows  and  the  mob  will  b«  oontn^ed 
with  foroe—that  God  knew  well.  Therefore  he  gave  the  ruler,  not  a  foi'a  tail, 
but  a  sword  in  bis  hand." 

'  Contemporaries  estimated  that  100,000  peasanta  were  slaughtered.  Though 
such  wild  gueasea  have  no  wientifie  value,  as  mere  statiatiea,  they  have  this  value: 
they  are  a  good  indai  of  the  judgment  of  eye-witn«Met  that  a  incTdlaM  revenge  was 
taken  on  we  rebel*. 
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T.ooVing  back  from  this  distance  on  the  upriaing,  we  are  better  able 
than  wore  Ha  oontemporaries  to  understand  its  significance,  to  estimate 
its  chanoes  of  success  and  to  speak  impartially  of  its  measure  of  justi- 
fication. That  the  ideals  and  demands  of  the  peasants  were  substantially 
just  is  conceded  by  practically  every  modem  writer  on  the  period,  and 
is  tacitly  confessed  by  subsequent  legislation  in  Germany,  which  has 
virtually  conceded  every  one  of  these  demands  and  more.  It  was  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  the  immediate  concession  of  all  that  was  demanded 
in  the  Twelve  Articles,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  b  no  evidence  that 
the  peasants  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  less — bo  far  satisfied, 
at  least,  as  to  r^rain  from  open  rebellion  and  bide  their  time  for  the 
g*'"ing  of  the  rest.  If  ever  a  people  or  a  class  had  a  genuine  grievance 
that  warranted  forcible  resistance  to  legahzed  oppression,  these  peasants 
could  make  out  a  clear  case.  Except  on  the  theory  of  passive  resistance 
to  every  wrong,  oe  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  Christians, 
their  rebellion  could  not  and  cannot  be  condenmed.  And  accordingly, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  on  that  ground  that  Luther  condemned 

But,  in  modem  thinking,  the  moral  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution 
is  contUtioned  not  only  on  the  justice  of  a  cause,  but  also  on  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success.  Men  who  incite  their  fellows  to  a  rebeUion 
that  has  not  the  slightest  hope  of  victory  are  virtually  guilty  of  murder. 
Had  the  peasants  this  practical  justification,  as  well  as  the  justification 
of  intolerable  wrong?  No  doubt  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  a 
fair  chance  of  winning,  but  we  can  see  more  cleariy,  and  it  is  apparent 
to  us  that  they  had  from  the  first  nothing  to  expect  but  defeat.  Their 
weakness  was  that  they  lacked  intelligent  leadership.  If  they  had  had 
this,  they  would  not  have  lost  their  one  favorable  opportunity,  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  princes  with  the  knights.  There  was  a  single 
moment  at  which  a  peasant  uprising  might  have  proved  successful, 
and  that  was  when  Sickingen  and  his  knights  declared  war  against  the 
eccleaastical  princes  of  the  Empire.  Had  the  peasants  risen  then,  the 
already  frightened  princes  would  have  granted  anything ;  or,  by  combining 
then  with  the  knights,  the  power  of  the  princes  might  have  been  per- 
manently broken,  and  a  strong  imperial  government,  supported  by 
knights  and  peasants,  might  have  been  established  in  Germany.  But 
though  the  avowed  ends  of  the  two  classes  were  so  similar  that  they  may 
be  pronounced  identical  for  political  purposes,  Hutten'  was  the  only 
man  on  the  aide  of  the  knights  with  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate 
the  offered  opportunity;  and  pride  of  class  prevented  them  from  seeking 
such  an  alliance.    It  m^t  be  interesting,  but  it  would  be  wholly  un- 

I  Bm  Us  dUlocue  ot  1622,  "Neu  KarOtaru,"  Op.  6:  465  «eg. 
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profitable,  to  Bpeoulate  open  the  oaonqnanOH  to  tla  Mrtitfj  of  Ger- 
many and  Uie  f(»tuiieB  of  the  Bcformatiaii  thKt  mold  hem  neolted 
from  sueh  an  alliance.  By  faflnn  to  tttnek  lodk  a  eoaiUnBtian,  the 
nn^  opportunity  of  Bucoen  that  cAeted  waa  kit,  and  tba  pnms  mm 
aUe  to  beat  thai  opptmenta  in  detail,  ^nlns  an  eaay  *»™™r*  onr  foes 
that  if  united  would  as  eaaly  ham  eruahed  than.  71k  Eknpenr,  ab- 
sorbed in  iriiat  he  thou^t  wtn  larger  KdMnwa,  wia  flquaQr  withoiit 
appreciation  of  tite  opp<»tanity  offered  him  by  tUi  emt,  and  before 
he  saw  it  hie  chance  had  vanished  of  beonning  the  pomrfnl  head  c(  a 
united  Germany.  Henceforth  he  lemaiiiBd  only  the  praod  pflwwww 
at  an  empty  title.  Tlie  only  gunere  were  the  prinoee,  lAo  eame  oak  of 
the  stru^jle  with  greatly  inoreaaed  power,  and  fomid  tbrnedrea  on  tba 
aaf e  road  to  oomi^ete  dominatiim  ta  the  Eknpiie.  Hh  qd^  iUihii  with 
which  they  now  had  to  reckon  waa  the  ponUe  eambmatiaa  of  the 
free  cities  apinst  them,  a  comlanatiaD  that  would  be  dangBoos  on 
account  of  the  powing  wealth  <d  the  towns  and  their  eanaeqnsnt  ailnli^ 
to  outbid  othen  for  the  services  of  tiie  sddkn  of  fortane  as  irinse  aid, 
throughout  this  century,  the  f(»tuaes  of  war  were  to  tuiL 

Luther  had  foreseen  and  ixedict«d  these  civil  oommotitHiB,  thou^ 
doubtless  not  the  precise  forms  that  they  assumed  in  the  revolts  of  knif^ta 
and  peasaata.  Yet  his  words  etrildn^y  conform  to  the  main  fad^ 
when  he  wrote  to  his  friend  link,  neaily  two  years  before  the  tnHd>le: 
"I  greatly  fear  that,  if  the  princes  continue  to  hearken  to  the  foolidt 
brwns  of  Duke  George,  there  will  be  a  rebellion  throu|^K>ut  all  Oomany 
against  princes  and  goverrmients  and  the  whde  spiritual  order^-for 
80  this  matter  appears  to  me.  The  people  are  ereryirttere  disturbed, 
and  they  have  eyes  and  will  no  longer  be  opiveassd  by  force,  rur  can 
this  be  done.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  he  ctmoeels  theae  th-jummi 
and  overhanging  perils  from  the  eyes  of  the  prinoea;  throu^  their  blind- 
ness and  excessive  violence  he  will  bring  thin^  to  such  a  paas,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  that  I  shall  see  Genrumy  swim  in  blood.  .  .  .  They  should 
understand  that  the  people  arenotwbattheyoncewera;  they  should  know 
that  the  sword  is  near  their  own  house,  their  own  throat  periiape.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  I  speak  this  in  the  Spirit."  >  But  though  he  had  a  pre- 
vi^on  ot  the  trouble,  lie  none  the  less  recoiled  from  it  when  it  came,  and 
it  forced  him  to  consider  more  caref uUy  than  before  the  whole  question 
(rf  civil  government  ajid  the  relations  to  it  of  dtiaens  in  general,  and 
also  of  the  clei^  and  all  matters  spiritual.  In  other  words,  the  exi- 
gences of  the  Reformation,  no  less  than  the  disorders  in  society,  de- 
manded that  the  leader  of  the  new  movement  should  tlunk  out  and  teach 
a  workable  theory  of  the  relations  <tf  Chuich  and  State,  and  the 

>  Waloli,  IS:  2611;  D«  W«tt«.  2:  160. 
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way  in  which  Christian  men  should  <Uscharge  their  dvil  and  religious 
duties. 

There  had  been  several  attempts  before  Luther's  day  to  state  a  political 
theory  that  would  justify  opposition  to  the  encroachmenta  of  the  Papacy 
and  an  attempt  at  refonnation,  yet  at  the  same  time  establish  secular 
institutions  on  a  firm  basis.  Dante  had  made  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  political  theory  in  his  Z)e  Monardiia,  in  which  he  set  forth  as  his  ideal 
two  world  dominions,  each  ordaiaed  by  God  to  be  supreme  in  its  sphere, 
one  secular,  one  spiritual,  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Dante's  theory 
had  proved  very  influential;  men  found  it  hardtoescape  from  the  glamour 
<rf  it;  but  it  had  proved  itself  to  be  utterly  unworkable.  The  continuous 
conflict  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperoia  that  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  medieval  history  was  convincing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  two 
such  equal  world  dominions  could  not  coexist  in  the  world  of  fact — one 
must  prove  superior  to  the  other,  and  conflict  must  continue  until  one 
had  overcome  the  other.  Not  long  after  Dante,  a  countryman  of  his, 
Mandglio  of  Padua,  composed  a  treatise  that  he  called  D^eruor  Pacia, 
which  appealed  to  his  own  age  much  less  than  that  of  Dante,  but  an- 
ticipated to  a  remarkable  degree  the  political  theories  of  modem  times. 
MarEDglio  is  perhaps  entitled  to  no  more  honor  as  the  originator  of  a 
system  than  Dant«;  each  may  be  given  the  praise  of  clearly  expounding 
a  theory  that  others  had  suggested. 

The  germ  of  his  theory  Marsiglio  found  in  the  "Politics"  of  Aristotle, 
iriio  taught  that  the  legislator  is  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  Ihem,  com- 
manding or  determining  that  something  be  done  or  refrained  from,  in 
the  field  of  social  action,  under  penalty  of  some  temporal  punishment. 
Ovil  government  is  of  divine  ori(pn,  in  the  sense  that  man  has  been 
created  by  God  a  social  animal,  and  government  is  a  necessity  of  social 
existence.  These  ideas  derived  from  Aristotle,  Mardglio  uses  in  a 
Christian  sense  and  develops  thdr  necessary  consequences  as  applied 
to  both  secular  and  eccledastical  government.  Every  civil  ruler  is 
the  i«preeentative  of  his  people,  and  when  he  acts  as  legislator,  law 
is  valid  because  he  is  their  representative.  In  the  same  way,  the  Church 
is  the  general  body  of  the  futhful  who  believe  and  call  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  and  ultimate  authority  rests  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  any 
part.  The  organ  of  authority  is  a  general  council,  representing  the 
nliole  Church,  and  having  supreme  jurisdiction  in  religion.  The  Church's 
function  is  teaching,  not  compulaon,  and  even  a  council  therefore  can- 
not enforce  its  decrees.  There  is  no  real  power  of  the  keys;  the  priest 
bears  the  keys  as  a  humble  servitor;  he  cannot  remit  penalty,  but  God 
alone.  The  Pope  has  just  so  much  jurisdiction  as  any  bishop,  and  a 
Q  dignity  only. 
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But  while  such  a  poUtical  theoiy  wm  in  enet  aaooid  with  Horn  spirit 
of  the  Ref  onnatioiiy  and  was  to  be  the  ultiinate  groimd  of  Frotatantiflni, 
it  was  far  too  advanced  to  commend  itself  to  Luther,  even  had  he  been 
familiar  with  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  bdieve  that  he  had  evernad, 
or  even  heard  of,  the  D^enaor  Pad»^  though  some  of  ha  rnssrwingn  wen 
in  the  air  during  his  age.  To  these  he  listened  only  to  lepadhle  them. 
He  was  doubtless  equally  ignorant  of  the  Die  MofMvdUo,  but  ha  tfaeoty 
was  much  more  in  consonance  with  his  own  thinking  and  demanded 
only  slight  modification  to  be  accepted  by  him.  Wtii  Dante,  Luther 
believed  that  God  had  immediatdy  instituted  civil  govenunent,  not 
mediately  through  the  constitution  of  man.  The  secular  rohsr,  lis  in- 
sisted,  derived  his  authority  directly  bom  God,  and  not  faom  the  people 
as  their  representative.  The  ruler  was  the  representative  of  God,  not 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  accountaUe  to  God  only  for  the  enrcise  of 
his  power.  The  people  could  not  call  him  to  account  in  aiqr  way,  and 
must  endure  his  mimile  with  what  patience  they  mii^t,  as  the  will  of 
God,  as  inescapable  as  the  dimate,  or  sickness,  or  death.  Under  no 
circumstances  might  th^  refuse  obedience  or  rebel  agunst  lawfid 
authority.  Princes  and  nobles  owed  the  same  obedience  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  people  owed  to  them,  and  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  up  the  sworl 
even  in  self-defense  against  lawful  authority.  Later  advocates  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  might  find  a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons  in  the 
teachings  of  Luther.  He  would  recognise  but  one  exception:  God  had 
also  ordained  a  spiritual  kingdom,  consisting  of  those  who  believed  on 
His  Son.  When  rulers  invaded  this  kingdom  and  presumed  to  com- 
mand what  God  forbade,  a  passive  resistance  to  them  was  lawful,  and 
even  the  duty  of  a  Cliristian,  who  must  for  conscience  sake  suffer 
whatever  punishment  might  be  inflicted  for  his  disobedience. 

In  several  tracts  published  before  the  outbreaks,  he  had  set  forth 
this  conception  of  civil  government  and  its  relations  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  especially  in  one  ''On  Secular  Authority"  printed  in  1523.^ 
In  this  he  relies  for  proof  of  his  fundamental  proposition  that  the  State 
exists  by  God's  will  chiefly  on  Rom.  13: 1, 2,  though  he  also  quotes  1  Pet. 
2: 13, 14.  The  right  of  the  sword,  he  says,  has  existed  from  the  b^inning 
of  human  society,  and  Christ  confirmed  it  when  he  said  to  Peter,  "They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword"  (Matt.  26:  52).  If  tiie 
world  were  made  up  of  true  Christians,  it  would  need  no  {Nince,  king, 
sword  or  law,  for  they  who  have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  suffer 
wrong  gladly,  but  do  wrong  to  no  one.  But  the  worid  is  and  remains 
unchristian;  God  has  therefore  established  civil  government,  and  gave 


*  Von  WMii^r  OberkeU,  wie  weU  man  ikr  (hhanam  tcMdig  mi'  (1628),  LD8, 22: 
SOttg. 
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it  the  sword  to  compel  the  wicked  to  be  orderly.  ChrisUaDS,  though 
they  do  not  need  it  for  themselves,  render  cheerful  obedience  to  thia 
government,  through  love  of  otheis  who  do  need  it.  The  sword  is  a 
great  and  necessary  utility  to  the  whole  Wi^rld  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  punishment  of  wrong,  and  the  rB^traint  of  the  wicked.  So 
tbe  Christian  pays  tribute  and  tax,  honors  civil  authority,  serves,  assists, 
does  everything  he  can  to  maintain  that  authority  with  honor  and  fear. 
But  civil  government  has  no  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things — here  we  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Luther  was  thus  careful  to  found  civil  authority  on  the  ordinance 
of  God,  because  it  was  clear  to  him  tiiat  it  could  not  be  founded  on  any- 
thing else,  certunly  not  on  the  character  and  fitness  of  rulers  to  rule. 
Their  claim  to  obedience  from  their  people  was  offidal,  not  personal; 
their  office  was  divine,  even  if  their  character  was  Satanic.  He  speaks 
with  his  usual  plainness,  and  with  what  under  all  the  circiunstancea 
was  startling  boldness,  on  ttiis  point:  "From  the  banning  of  the  world," 
he  says,  "a  wise  prince  lias  been  a  rare  bird;  yet  a  pious  prince  has  been 
much  rarer.  They  are  commonly  the  greatest  fools  or  the  worst  rascals 
on  earUi;  therefore  one  may  always  anticipate  the  worst  of  them,  and 
little  good  must  be  expected,  especially  in  spiritual  matters  that  belong 
to  the  salvation  of  souls.  For  they  are  God's  jiulers  and  hangmen,  and 
his  divine  wrath  makes  use  of  them  to  punish  tbe  wicked  and  maintain 
outward  peace.  He  is  a  great  Lord,  our  God,  and  therefore  he  must 
and  will  have  such  noble,  high-born,  rich  hangmen." 

These  ideas  Luther  continued  from  this  time  to  espound,  sometimes 
with  greater  fulness  than  in  tho  earlier  writing,  but  with  no  modifica- 
tion of  principle: 

It  is  the  law  of  Christ  not  to  resist  evil,  not  to  grasp  the  sword, 
not  to  defend  ourselves,  not  to  revenge  ourselves ,  but  to  give  up 
life  and  property,  that  he  may  take  who  will.  For  we  have  yet 
enough  remaining  in  our  Lord,  who  will  not  forsake  us,  since  he  has 
so  {)romised.  Simering,  suSering,  the  cross,  tbe  cross,  is  the  law  of 
Christ;  this  and  nothing  else.  Will  you  thus  fight  and  not  agree 
to  let  the  coat  go  with  the  cloak,  but  try  to  get  back  the  cloak 
again,  though  you  should  rather  wish  to  die  and  leave  the  body, 
than  not  to  love  your  enemies  and  do  them  good7  0  you  easy 
Christianal  Dear  friends,  Christians  are  not  so  common,  that  they 
can  be  gathered  in  a  heap;  a  Christian  is  a  rare  bird.  Would  to 
God  the  most  of  ua  were  only  good,  pious  heathen,  obeerving  the 
natural,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian  law!  Christians  are  not 
to  fight  for  themselves  with  the  sword  or  arquebus,  but  with  the 
cross  and  patience;  even  as  their  general,  Christ,  does  not  wield  the 
sword  but  hangs  upon  the  cross.  Hence  their  victory  does  not  lie  in 
ctmaueat  or  dominion  or  power,  but  in  defeat  and  weakness,  as  St. 
Paul  says:   "The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  in 


•D^unoe  of  his  Bubieotg,  u  lou  m  the  reitl  and  the  Baetonl 
princes regaid him aa Enqiinor uiado not  depoM him.  Tat ^auA 
iri»inoe  bre«k«Utlte  oomrnwufciwatB  of  Ood,hetraI 
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Ood":  tad  agun,  "His  strength  riiaD  be  made  peifaet  b  oar  nmk 
nan.''  Aeocnditig  to  the  Saiiiitiufc  It  fa  not  pnpm  lor  i^ow 
who  viU  be  ft  Christian  to  set  Umstf  isp  igKinit  the  antbodtr  ttiat 
God  has  riaoed  over  lum,  be  H  just  at  mtjuBt;  bat  ft  Cwnstfan 
should  simte  violeiioe  and  wnog,  eepedaQr  bom  Us  aoimlgi. 
For  althooi^  Impuial  Majes^  does  wiau  and  ^olatoa  doty  ud 
ifttb,  his  imperial  eovereiffit?  m  not  theiebr  aboHAed,  —  "- 

jH^inoe  of  ,*•= 1-!—*-  —  I —  —  *"—  —1  —J  *•—  ' 

princes  regaid 
an  Emperor  01  . 

lemains  Emperor  and  prinoe  and  is  bound  to  Ood  in  ft 
then  to  man  in  a  lower,  degree.  Were  it  lUit  to 
Hiuesty  what  it  does  wroofe  then  we  mi^  do  i 
MM  remain  without  any  auwnity  and  any  obedienee  in  die  worid, 
dnoe  ereiy  subject  oould  use  tma  argument,  that  his  soveteiga 
Itfoke  the  laws  (rf  God.  How  then  shall  we  aotT  IM  it  be  panted 
to  Imperial  Majesty  that  no  pnaot  or  Lord  mall  demd  na 
acuDst  him,  bat  tlwt  the  land  aitd  the  people  lie  open  to  the 
^perw  as  his  own;  and  Ood  commanda  this,  and  no  one  ahoald 
desire  otherwise  of  his  prinoea  and  hods.  ETeryoma  ahould  then 
stand  for  liimaelf,  mmj  im»iw«»in  his  faith  at  the  risk  of  hia  body  and 
his  life,  and  not  drag  the  prinoea  mto  dauer  with  him,  or  trouble 
them  with  petitions  for  ud,  but  let  the  Emperor  do  with  his  own 
as  he  will,  so  long  as  he  is  Emperor.  But  if  the  Emperor  desire,  be- 
yond the  fact  tiiat  the  land  and  people  lie  open  to  him,  to  omnpel 
the  princes  also  to  attack,  beside,  slay  and  banish  tbor  auhjecta 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  the  princes  know  that  in  this  the  Em- 
peror is  wrong,  and  against  God,  then  it  falls  bactc  upon  thmr  own 
faith,  for  the?  should  not  obey  the  Emperor  in  what  the^  do  not 
approve,  not  help  him,  nor  become  partnera  of  hie  Bin;  it  h  enou^ 
that  the  land  and  the  people  are  left  unprotected  and  the  Enqieror 
unliindered,  and  they  should  say:  If  the  Emperor  wishes  to  per- 
aecute  our  subjects,  as  they  are  also  his  own,  he  may  act  aceorohur 
to  tUs  conscience — we  are  not  able  to  prevent  him.  But  we  will 
not  help  him  to  it,  nor  approve  of  his  course,  for  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  * 

It  was  quite  in  accord  with  these  principles  that,  m  his  earlier  writings, 
Luther  opposed  persecution  of  those  called  heretics.  In  his  "Address" 
to  the  nobility  he  uttered  these  noble  words:  "We  should  overcome 
heretics  with  books,  not  with  fire,  as  the  old  Fathers  did.  If  there  were 
any  skill  in  overcoming  heretics  with  tire,  the  executioner  would  be  the 
most  learned  doctor  in  the  world;  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  study, 
but  he  that  could  gather  another  into  his  power  could  bum  him."  "We 
shall  never  unite  them  by  force,  by  driving  or  hurrying  them.    We  roust 

'  HottioBM,  life  of  Zwinali,  Huruburg.  ISSA.  pp.  339-341.  Cf.  letter  to  Eleotor 
JnhD,  Month  a,  I(>30.  in  E>c  VIdIK,  3:  560.  and  Meluicbtlioii'ii  rMponse  lo  tha 
■une  Eleotor'*  queaUoQ  whether  it  ni  lawful  to  take  the  nnird  Bcalnat  the  Bm- 
perar  in  eelf-Menn.     CR,  1:  000. 
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lie  patient  and  use  gentleness."  He  repeats  these  ideas  in  lus  tract 
on  "Secular  Authority."  Heresy,  he  says,  can  never  be  suppressed 
by  authority;  God's  word  will  overcome  it.  Heresy  is  a  spiritual  thing, 
vhich  cannot  be  cut  by  any  steel,  or  burned  with  any  fire,  or  drowned  in 
any  wat«f.*  In  1522,  in  a  sermon  against  Carlstadt,  he  said:  "I  will 
I»each,  I  will  talk,  I  will  write,  but  I  will  force  and  constrain  no  man 
with  violence,  for  faith  is  by  nature  voluntary  and  uncompelled,  and 
is  to  be  rec^ved  without  compulsion."  *  In  1524  he  wrote  to  Uie  princes 
of  Saxony:  "Your  princely  graces  should  not  restrain  the  office  of- the 
word.  Men  should  be  allowed  confidently  and  freely  to  preach  what  they 
can  and  agiunst  whom  they  will,  for,  as  I  have  stud,  there  must  be  sects 
and  the  word  of  God  must  be  afield  and  fight.  ...  If  their  spirit  is 
ri{^t,  it  will  not  be  afraid  of  us  and  will  stand  its  ground.  If  ours 
is  ri^t,  it  will  not  be  afraid  of  them  nor  of  any.  We  should  let  the  spirits 
have  free  course."  * 

But  the  thing  to  which  Luther  excepted  most  was  any  attempt  of  the 
peoide  to  right  thdr  wronp  by  force.  There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
in  his  words,  but  not  in  his  ideas.  When  he  s^d  to  the  princes,  "The 
peoide  win  not  and  can  not  longer  bear  your  tyranny  and  iniquity.  Thus 
is  no  longer  a  world,  as  aforetime,  in  which  you  hunt  and  chase  men  as 
wild  beasts" — he  was  merely  stating  a  fact,  or  giving  a  reasonable  fore- 
cast of  the  future,  not  approving  such  action.  "Insurrection  is  never 
justified,"  he  said,  "for  it  generally  injures  the  innocent  rather  than  the 
guilty.  Therefore  no  rebellion  is  justifiable,  however  just  a  cause  it 
may  have.  The  rioter  does  not  distinguish,  but  when  Herr  Omnes 
rises  he  strikes  into  tbe  crowd  as  it  stands  and  cannot  help  doing 
grievous  injustice.  No  man  may  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause;  and 
sedition  is  nothing  less  than  judging  and  avenging  oneself.  God  can- 
not suffer  that."  * 

In  working  out  t^ese  political  theories,  Luther  had  no  ulterior  motives, 
and  was  not  conscious  of  tb^  posmble  utility  in  the  constitutional 
and  social  stru^e  then  going  on  in  Germany.  Nor  were  the  princes 
any  better  fitted  than  he  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  theories  for  the 
ettensioQ  of  their  power.   With  the  exception  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 

>  Waoe  Bad  Bucheim.  pp.  76,  77. 

<  Prop.  33  oondemDed  by  Leo  X  in  the  bull  of  eicommumcation.  maintftiiu 
that  "to  bum  heretics  is  oontnur  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghoat."  In  bis  Orund 
iind  UnaiAt  oiler  ArtiXd  (1520)  Luther  defends  thie  proposition.  LD9,  Zi:  139. 
It  is  interesting  to  noto  in  passing  that,  b^  this  infallible  decision,  it  remaios 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  it  is  according  to  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  bum  heretics. 

•LD3.  38;  219. 

•  De  Wette,  2:  547. 

■  Bittt  treat  1'«n7iaVi"n{r  lu  aUtn  ChrisUn,  tUh  lu  MrAtllm  mr  Au/Vuftr  und 
gnpfrme.    1522.    LDS.  22:  43  leq. 
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nous  of  the  prinoee  ^"t  an  intdleot  of  mon  than  tfao  tluid  psde,  tol  ha 
■hinea  ntber  by  virtue  of  the  stupidity  of  hk  oompeem  thaa  by  hit  own 
real  brilUaooe — in  the  da'^^'Mwiii  of  ip»«^«ii^rt  ena  a  telknr  oudk  u^ 
oeem  a  gmt  luminary.  But  even  the  least  inteffigwrt  of  despots  hate 
often  manifested  an  instinctive  prrferenee  tcr  iriiatvrar  theory  mi^ 
promote  their  u8ut])ationB  and  justify  their  ■niiii'i  n  umiMi^  ^tanks 
to  some  such  instinct,  rather  than  to  any  prooen  of  thou^  or  dalibeMte 
choice,  the  princes  recognited  in  Luther  and  Us  teaching  their  most 
effective  ally.  Elector  Ftederick  led  the  way,  but  the  othen  did  not  so 
much  follow  him  as  adopt  the  same  ootine  for  the  obow  tiwooi. 

Cbarlee  V,  though  Ux  man  intdligent  than  any  of  the  Qomui  prinee^ 
did  not  understand  the  social  and  political  ooodition  of  the  Emphe. 
During  the  first  decade  of  his  ropi  he  was  as  we  iriu  pbkys  a  gum 
mth  old  hands,  not  only  befwe  he  acquires  skiU  bat  without  havini 
learned  the  rules.  Such  a  one  may  in  time  beocme  ft  gnat  playv,  but 
for  a  irtiile  his  defeat  is  certain.  Chariee  was  unfortooately  ■"^t*"'^ 
at  the  veiy  outset  to  make  dxoM  between  two  £nea  of  poliqy,  and  wkSk 
he  made  the  only  choice  possiUe  to  one  of  Ui  anteeedents,  as  woD  m 
the  one  pressed  upon  tiim  by  every  trusted  adviser,  it  was  a  dunce  meet 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  imperial  constitutionalism.  A  revdt  of 
Germany  agunst  the  Papacy  had  beconw  a  historical  neeeodty  and  a 
moral  certainty — it  waa  the  only  poenble  resultant  of  the  eristang  political 
and  social  forces.  If  this  revolt  could  have  been  led  by  the  Emperor, 
he  nught  have  made  himself  the  strongest  power  in  the  Empire.  By 
refusing  to  lead,  and  choodng  instead  to  ally  himself  with  the  enemy 
and  plunderer  of  Germany,  he  left  a  great  opportunity  for  the  ininon 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  national  movement,  and  thus  reduce 
the  imperial  power  to  a  mere  shadow.  Charies  knew  that  he  risked 
his  empire,  but  did  as  his  conscience  directed — and  lost.  The  ininces 
only  dimly  comprehended  the  value  of  the  weapon  thus  thrust  into  their 
hands,  but  they  used  it,  albeit  feebly — and  won. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  marics  a  great 
change  in  the  current  of  events.  It  roused  fresh  aUrma  among  the  men 
who  were  afr^d  of  all  change.  As  matters  progreesed,  the  alarm  in- 
creased; complaints  and  threats  were  made.  There  was  much  talk  about 
these  thin^  at  the  second  Diet  of  Niiraberg.  The  peasants'  uprinng 
confirmed  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  caused  them  to  take  sides  definitely 
against  the  Reformation.  Erasmus  found  in  these  great  disturbances 
a  fulfillment  of  all  his  predictions  and  a  justification  of  lus  course  toward 
Luther.  Luther's  vehement  opposition  to  the  enthusiasts  separated 
him  from  them,  not  only  in  fact  but  also  in  the  public  mind.  And  thus 
there  was  a  mfting,  a  gathering  of  like  to  like.    Luther  separated  him- 
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self  from  the  violent  and  fanatical;  the  cautious  and  cfHuervative  sepa- 
rated themaelves  from  him.  To  use  the  figure  so  oft«n  used  hy  Luther, 
Erasmus  and  others,  the  plot  of  the  "tragedy"  was  rajudly  unfolding 
itaelf.  In  the  confunon  of  voices  it  was  beginning  to  be  understood 
which  one  was  to  lead,  and  whether  Luther  had  demonstrated  hia  power 
to  control  as  well  as  to  ruse  the  tempest.  Nothing  in  hia  whole  life 
is  more  impresdve,  more  indicative  of  power,  than  the  way  in  which 
he  evoked  order  out  of  threatening  chaos.  As  he  alone  could  have  aroused 
the  storm,  so  he  alone  could  have  guided  it.  Bold  spirit  as  he  was,  he 
was  for  a  time  frightened  at  the  tempest  he  had  nuaed,  and  shrank  from 
the  consequences  of  hia  earlier  teaching.'  He  had  once  repudiated  all 
authority  in  religion;  he  was  now  about  to  fall  back  on  it.  Only,  it 
was  the  authority  of  the  princes  on  which  he  would  henc^orth  rely, 
instead  of  that  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  which  he  continued  to  reject. 
In  a  few  more  years  the  early  Luther  was  to  vanish  utterly. 

Id  the  confusion  and  excitement  following  the  peasants'  war,  Luther 
married.  What  he  had  been  doing  since  his  return  from  the  Wartburg 
had  looked  munly  to  the  separation  of  his  work  from  things  that  did  not 
bdong  to  it.  His  marriage  is  of  positive,  formative  significance:  it 
belongs  to  Lutherauiam.  July  24,  1525,  Melanchthon  wrote  to  his 
friend  Camerarius,  "June  13,  without  {^ving  previous  intimation  to 
any  of  hia  friends  what  he  intended  to  do,  Luther  married  Bora."  It 
waa  Catherine  von  Bora*  whom  he  married,  a  nun  of  Nimpecfa,  educated 
in  the  convent  there,  taking  the  vows  when  she  was  sixteen  yeaia  old 
and  with  eight  others  escajnng  April  5,  1523.  Two  days  afterwards 
die  and  the  rest  were  in  Wittenbng  and  saw  Luther  for  the  first  time. 
Fnm  Uie  beginning  Lu^er  intereeted  himself  in  her  welftire.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  find  a  husband  for  her,  failing  at  one  time  because 
the  man  did  not  want  her,  and  at  another  because  she  did  not  want 
the  mas.  She  was  bom  in  January,  1499,  poor  but  of  noble  family, 
"not  remarkable  for  beauty,"  but  a  healthy,  strong,  frank  and  true 
Goman  woman.  So  her  biograi^iers  speak  of  her,  and  her  portruts 
by  Cranadi  tell  the  same  story.  From  the  half-playful,  half-deferentJal, 
always  affectionate  way  in  which  he  alludes  to  her,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  exact  place  that  she  held  in  Luther's  heart  and  mind.  He 
was  too  strong,  too  self-reliant,  to  need  the  help  of  a  wife  in  his  public 

*  ErMmna  nid  in  hi*  Ryp»ratpMe*:  "We  have  the  fruit  of  your  ^iilt.  The 
mother  baa  gone  fonriufd  to  bloody  sloushtcr,  sod  we  fe&r  more  strociouB  thincB, 
anleas  Qod  bIibII  mercifully  ftvert  them.  .  .  .  You  have  indeed  io  your  moot 
"  >t)e  book  agBinat  the  peasaute  turned  mnucioa  from  yourself:  and  yet 
lot  make  men  believe  that  the  oocaajon  of  these  tumults  waa  not  rumiBhed 
pMnphleta.  espedally  those  in  German.     But  O  Luther,  I  do  not  yet 

0]  of  you  as  to  suppose  that  you  intended  this."    Op.,  10;  1266.  E. 

■  See  the  admhaUe  biography,  Kalharma  vm  Bora,  by  Albre«ht  Thoma,  B«i> 
Un,  1900,  especially  Uis  last  two  chapters. 
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in»k;  too  toKler,  too  ohikDika,  too  AiD  of  MjBvathr  with  EfB  Bot  to  fiiMl 
comfort  in  m  hasaa.  But  h  ia  not  ihm  mnirvB  at  the  wma,  but  of  tits 
rafonoer,  the  leftder  of  m  peat  paUio  juuvsimiI,  tint  *"*'—  n.* 

The  anemies  of  the  Rrfonnatkn  nid  that  the  irfonmn  Mtad  ow 
agun  the  tragedy  of  Troy,  and  Gke  Rni  nmlTed  the  wodd  in  tranUa 
and  wan  for  the  sake  of  wonen.  The  HviiV  «»  Jntanded  partlr  *>  ■ 
jest;  in  some  caaes  it  waa  ahogotiter  unjivL  Lutber  oertan4f  had  no 
thou^t  of  maniagB  in  the  hepnning  of  hia  woA,  and  b  marrjiBg  ktar 
he  waa  influenoed  by  aevend  oanaid«atiana.  ¥iat,  but  pnlabiy  not 
chief,  he  was  kuely.  His  mnnaiitwy  had  been  denrted  by  all  aara 
himaelf  and  ius  priw.  October  9, 1524,  he  threw  off  Ua  mook^  omri  and 
appeared  in  church  in  the  dreaa  of  »  prieat,  but  be  atOl  livad  in  the  hmrim- 
tery.  Full  of  labon,  wearied,  he  eaat  Mmaolf  down  at  ni^  on  a  bed 
tliat  for  monthfl  waa  not  made  and  on  iridoh  the  nuklBW  pttmwL  Hbw- 
eroritmi^t  be  forothaa,itevidantlywiaiiot0DodfarhimtobealaDB; 
poeeibly  bis  toAxn  ixndition  "gic^*^  to  him  the  dnriaa  pronaoL 
apunst  londinciB.  Uku  Ite  waa  no  doulrt  infliuooed  by  the  aame  gawal 
motivee  tliat  influence  other  mea.  Bevdea  theae^  however,  the  thoaght 
Uiat  it  would  please  hia  father  for  him  fully  to  undo  the  wrong  that 
he  had  committed  in  becoming  a  mtmk  may  have  had  wd^t  with  him. 
But  more  than  by  all  other  considerations  ctHnbined,  he  thou^  that 
he  waa  influenced  by  what  he  owed  to  the  truth  of  Qod. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  at  once  reaUied  the  full  aignificanoe  of  ^liiat 
he  was  doing.  In  this,  as  almost  always,  he  followed  present  indinatiaoB, 
lived  by  the  day,  and  took  no  thought  for  the  m(»row.  Mdantdithon  in- 
timates this  when  he  remarks  on  the  time  of  the  maniagei  the  perplexity 
and  anxiety  of  other  men  and  Luther's  apparent  unoonadousneaa  oS 
what  was  troubling  everyone  else.  Far  more  than  he  could  have  thought 
he  was  influencing  the  character  of  a  great  institution  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men.  The  dgnificance  of  his  marriage  appean  frmn  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  regarded.  Of  course  the  papal  party  waa  acan- 
dalised.  What  Melanchthon  thought  may  be  taken  as  intUcating  the 
feelings  of  moderate  Lutherans:  Luther,  he  thought,  had  oommitted 
no  sin,  and  was  not  to  be  blamed;  marriage  was  a  holy  life  and  spoken 
of  as  honorable  in  the  Scriptures;  the  time  of  the  marriage,  however, 
was  not  wisely  chosen.  He  noticed  that  Luther  "was  saddw  than  usual 
after  his  marriage,  and  disturbed  by  the  change  in  bis  life,"  evidently 

I  Melkaobthon'a  letter  to  CunerariuB  b  our  ohief  auUwrity  tot  Um  details  of 
Luther'a  muriBso.  CR.  1:  754  «sf.  For  Lutbcir's  id««l  of  manian  Me  hie  Mcmoa 
at  1625.  LDS,  IS;  106  tag.  The  draumstanoe  that  the  bodie*  oia  hundnd  thou' 
sand  Qeimui  peasants  lay  rottJns  where  they  h*d  been  (Uin  doai  not  aeem  to 
hkve  eaat  a  eloud  over  hii  weddinj  feast,  or  qjoiled  hia  appetite  for  the  lame  that 
hia  friend  doubtleaa  aent  him  aa  requeated.  Letter  to  'T*'*"".  Jane  IS,  1636. 
Currie,  14S;  De  Wette,  3:  2. 
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not  at  ease  in  nund.  He  did  not  say  that  Luther  had  fallen,  but  men- 
titHwd  in  connection  with  him  the  fact  that  God  often  penoita  his  ser- 
vants to  fall,  that  his  children  might  rely  on  his  word,  rather  than  on 
the  authority  of  any  prason,  however  great.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole, 
be  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Luther  had  not  married;  and  the 
fact  that  Melanchthon  so  felt  shows  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for 
the  old  feeling  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  to  have  continued  among 
the  Kformers,  and  for  than  to  have  divided  on  that  question.  The 
examide  of  Luther,  if  he  had  not  married,  would  have  told  powerfully 
in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  marriage  was  de- 
cisive, and  settled  the  question  among  Protestants  forever. 

Vnth  the  chanpng  and  development  of  the  movement  the  actors 
were  also  changing.  Carlstadt  dropped  out  or  was  thrust  out.  Erasmus 
first  became  suepidoua,  then  lukewann  and  then  hostile  to  Luther's 
wo^  There  were  two  otbeis  cloeely  connected  with  Luther  who  at 
thia  time  passed  away.  The  first  of  these  was  Staupitz,  Luther's  early 
friend,  bis  discoverer,  teacher,  patron.  The  date  of  hie  birth  is  not 
known,  but  while  Luther  was  yet  a  student  he  was  occupying  positions 
of  prominence.  He  was  not  a  refonner,  but  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  more  spiritual  phase  of  the  current  religion.  His  pupil  soon  overtook 
him  and  went  beyond  him.  He  was  with  Luther  at  Augsburg  at  the 
time  of  the  interview  with  Cajetan,  and  rendered  good  service  by  his 
sympathy  and  advice,  but  even  then  he  had  sought  refuge  from  the 
coming  storm.  He  had  gone  to  Salzburg,  where  In  a  little  while  (1522) 
he  became  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was  with  him  as  with 
Erasmos,  he  was  with  neither  party.  Luther  blamed  him,  he  blamed 
Luther,  but  neither  could  forget  what  they  had  been  to  each  other 
and  they  never  ceased  to  be  friends.    He  died  in  1524> 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  peasants'  upriring  that  the  Elector  Fred- 
OTck  died.  May  5,  1525,  weary,  disappoint«d,  sick  at  heart.  "Alas,"  he 
said,  "if  it  were  God's  will  I  should  die  with  joy.  I  see  neither  love  nor 
tnith,  nor  any  good  thing  remaning  upon  earth."  He  had  been  Luther's 
most  powerful  friend;  had  done  for  him  what  no  one  else  in  the  world 
eould  do;  and  what  he  himself  could  not  have  done  had  he  been  other 
than  he  was.  It  was  his  wisdom,  bis  moderation,  his  conservatism,  that 
enabled  him  to  protect  Luther.  It  was  as  a  genuine,  unsuspected  Catholic 
that  he  stood  by  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  and  demanded  justice  for  him. 
In  any  other  character  he  would  not  have  been  heard  at  Augsburg  or 
at  Worms  or  at  NOmberg.  But  circumstances  were  now  changed.  A 
party  had  been  fonned;  something  was  to  be  done;  and  it  was  not  a 
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protflotor,  but  a  trader,  tttat  iru  mntad.  Tfao  good  utd  vise  and  ham 
Findanck  had  done  lui  woA;  if  he  had  Gved  longer  be  migjit  have  been 
in  the  way,  and  so  he  died.  "Be  was  sixty-two  yean  old,  and  Iiad  been 
Duke  and  Eleobw  Uurty-^une  yean. 

Frederiok  had  continued  to  the  end  his  mecUating  pootion.  The 
<sily  t^stJnctly  Protestant  act  of  hia  life  was  lus  partaHng  <»  his  dsatb- 
bed  (rf  the  communiim  in  both  kinds.  1^  was  buried  hi  the  oaatle  lianA 
at  Wittenberg,  without  Roman  rites,  Ludier  and  Mehuwhthon  condueting 
the  services,  but  this  perhaps  exjaesses  the  wish  of  his  suoceesor  nthar 
than  his  own.  He  was  suooeeded  by  his  brothw,  Jcbn,  afteiwaiOi  mr> 
named  the  Constant,  a  man  of  less  alnli^  and  pnidenee,  bat  of  gnattt 
boldness.  He  was  not  only  the  staunch  Mend  of  Lutfaar,  but  hii  dodk 
pupil  and  follower;  during  his  reign  (1625-1532)  H  fa  hardly  eooiggiantioo 
to  say  that  in  things  relij^ous  Luther  was  the  real  luler  of  Saxony.  John 
allied  himself  with  Philip  of  Hesse,  both  now  declared  openly  for  re- 
form, and  to  this  alliance  was  due  the  great  series  of  changes  is  eeclasiii 
tical  affun  that  ma^ed  the  next  fire  yews  in  Qennany.  Bebnutiaa 
was  now  to  begin  in  earnest. 


THB  mtar  dut  of  bfetbb  and  thb  nbv  cbdbch  obdeb 

For  five  ye&n  forces  had  been  working  mdependentty  in  Germany. 
There  had  been  no  coercion  or  repression  or  active  interference  from 
-without.  What  the  Genn&na  had  done  they  had  done  of  their  own  accord, 
and  they  equally  followed  their  own  will  in  what  they  did  not  do.  The 
condemned  Luther  contmued  to  teach  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  Elector,  to  come  and  go  without  let  or 
Undrance,  and  in  all  respects  to  be  and  act  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
bull  of  excommunication  or  an  imperial  edict  against  him.  Neither  the 
Emperor  nor  yet  the  imperial  Diet  raised  a  hand  againet  him.  No  one 
was  willing  to  take  the  responsibihty  of  beginning  a  war  of  partiea.  The 
uncertainty  and  danger  involved  in  any  positive  repressive  measures 
compelled  a  policy  of  inaction:  there  was  a  drifting,  an  um^nstrng  move- 
ment with  the  tide.  This  policy  of  inaction  did  not  please  the  Emperor, 
who  insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  was  power- 
less to  compel  obedience  to  his  will.  The  conditions  were  wanting  in 
which  he  could  be  formidable  to  the  new  party.  He  was  at  war  with 
France;  pert  of  the  time  there  were  senous  disturbances  in  Spain;  all 
^e  time  danger  was  more  or  less  inuninent  from  the  Turks.  Ever  since 
the  sec<md  IMet  at  NOmberg,  it  was  clear  that  only  the  Emperor  could 
repress  the  Lutherans;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  could  do  it 
<xily  when  he  was  at  peace  with  his  ndghbors. 

His  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  his  relations  with  the  French.  His 
first  effortfl  against  them  in  Italy  had  been  successful:  Milan  was  takeu; 
Francis  Sforsa,  the  lawful  Duke,  was  reinstated;  and  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  were  restored  to  the  Papal  See.  But  this  did  not  end  the  war. 
The  only  logical  end  to  it  was  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
in  the  circumstances  this  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  Both  powers 
were  great  in  resources  and  both  were  ambitious.  There  was,  however, 
no  regular  system  of  taxation  or  certain  source  of  revenue,  and  conse- 
quently no  national  credit,  properly  so  called.  As  a  rule,  a  battle  was 
the  end  of  a  victorious,  as  well  as  of  a  beaten,  army;  the  one  was  scattered 
by  defeat,  the  other  was  disbanded  for  lack  of  money  to  keep  it  to- 
gether. When  by  loan,  or  gift,  or  extraordinary  levy  there  was  a  new 
supply  of  money,  there  could  be  new  armies  and  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
yfhai  eo  emaU  a  thing  as  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
257 
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crowns  could  pve  one  of  tbe  pmt  nrmvn  «  d 

it  neoMSKrily  followed  that  timtin  uut  alUBnoBi  had  no  itiJali^.   Ths 

owfedofttcfl  of  (me  yew  mi^  euily  be  tbe  witaaooiBta  of  HiotlMr. 

The  war  between  the  fimpcxor  «nd  Pnnoa  I,  with  its  •Honutiaas  at 
fwluie  end  suooeos,  mi^  h«ve  gone  <ui  indefinitdy  bat  for  the  stobbora 
loide  of  FnndB.  Having  collected  a  large  armr  in  the  Ml  of  ISM, 
he  invaded  Italy  in  person,  eroMtng  the  Alps  at  Moat  Caoia,  and  bj 
npid  marchea  reaching  and  taking  iSHm  betbie  neoeaaaiy  means  ftr 
its  defense  could  be  brou^t  together.  TlHfe  was  sabatatitiallr  no  im- 
perial or  other  force  to  oppose  htm,  and  1?  wdl  <fireoted  taagy  he  nd^ 
have  crushed  the  onall  Spanish  onny  tlutt  had  abaadooed  Milan,  l» 
cause  too  weak  to  defend  it.  But  as  his  fortune  would  have  it,  ha  at- 
tempted the  taking  of  Pavia,  into  which  his  ooemiea  threw  a  ^maon  of 
SIX  thousand  men,  aHnmanded  by  Antomo  de  Levya,  a  bian,  akillftil, 
resolute  officer.  For  a  time  Fronds  had  an  opax  BM  and  oould  eondnet 
the  siege  in  his  own  way.  Then  was  no  outvie  force  to  (Ustorb  him,  and 
sa  time  passed  on  tlie  spectacle  of  a  French  anny  benepog  on  imperial 
garrison  as  if  it  were  a  nutter  in  which  no  one  dse  had  any  ooDceni, 
became  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Tlie  wits  of  Rome  offered  a  reward  to 
anyone  who  would  find  the  imperial  anny,  that  since  October  had  been 
lost.  It  was  not  altogether  lost,  but  it  was  far  too  weak  to  risk  a  battle 
with  the  French.  Levya  must  hold  out  until  his  friends  could  collect 
a  force  for  bis  relief.  The  duty  of  collectJng  ttus  force  fell  on  three  men: 
Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples;  Pescata,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
army  that  had  fled  before  Francis;  and  Bourbon,  who  had  been  driven 
by  slight,  suspicion  and  injury  to  revolt  agmnat  his  soverragn,  the  French 
king.    These  men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  and  succeeded. 

In  the  meantime  thing;  had  been  moving  in  Italy.  The  Pope,  Clement 
VII,  thinking  that  the  success  of  Francis  was  aasured,  withdrew  his 
sympathies  from  Charles  V  and  concluded  a'  treaty  of  neutrality  witli 
Francis,  influenced  by  the  humiliating  neceamty  of  mding  with  the  stranger 
party.  The  Pope's  neutrality  ga\'e  Francis  an  open  way  to  NB[dea, 
and  he  accordingly  detached  six  thousand  men  to  operate  against  that 
city.  The  imperial  generals  disregarded  this  movement  and  gave  thent- 
B^ves  to  the  relief  of  Pavia.  At  last,  in  February,  they  had  in  hand  an 
army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French.  There  were  two  thinp  that 
Francis  might  do:  recall  the  detachment  sent  toward  Naples,  and 
thus  secure  a  decided  advantage  in  numbers;  or  withdraw  from  Pavia 
and  avoid  the  ri^  of  a  doubtful  engagement.  The  second  was  probably 
the  wisest,  for  the  imperialists  were  witliout  money,  and  the  [miBpect  of 
battle  and  the  spoils  of  victory  was  the  only  thiiig  that  kept  ttiem  to- 
gether.   To  fight  might  mean  ample  reward;  not  to  fig^t  meant  certwa 
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diBintegration.  Francis  did  the  very  thing  that  his  enemies  wished:  he 
had  stud  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  so  he  fought. 
He  was  beaten;  he  was  taken;  hia  army  was  destroyed.  "Madam,  all 
ifi  lost  save  honor,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  who  in  his  absence  was  regent 
of  France. 

The  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought  February  24,  1525.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  imprisoniiient  of  Francis.  He  was  taken  to  Madrid  and 
kept  in  doae  confinement  for  more  than  a  year.  He  expected  to  be 
treated  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  and  he  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Whatever  pity  Charles  may  have  felt  for  his  royal  captive, 
he  detennined  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  He  did  not  visit 
Francis  but  kept  him  in  secludon  and  gave  him  no  intimation  of  the 
time  or  terms  of  hia  release.  The  plan  was  to  wear  out  his  patience  and 
subdue  hia  spirit,  so  that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  any  conditions. 
EVands  was,  indeed,  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits;  he  became  ill,  he 
mm  expected  to  die,  and  his  calm  and  politic  julor  was  compelled  to 
pve  him  some  hope  in  order  to  save  his  Ufe.  In  his  desperation  and 
reeentment,  Francis  serioiisly  thought  of  abdicating  the  throne.  All 
these  things  reminded  Charles  that  by  delaying  he  might  lose  all — a 
dead  king,  or  an  abdicated  king,  would  not  serve  his  purpose.  He  at 
length  concluded  to  offer  Francis  terms.  They  were  sufficiently  severe: 
Francis  was  to  surrender  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  formerly  belon^g 
to  Charles's  ancestors,  but  for  forty  years  a  part  of  France;  he  was  to 
renounce  all  title  to  Naples,  Milan,  Asta,  Genoa  and  Flanders;  he  was 
to  carry  on  no  secret  designs  in  Italy;  when  the  Emperor  wished  to 
go  into  Italy  he  was  to  furnish  sixteen  galleys,  properly  equipped,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  with  which  to  man  and  arm  them;  he 
was  to  pay  the  pennon  that  the  Emperor  owed  Henry  VIII  for  service 
i^unst  himself;  he  was  to  restore  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  all  his  rights 
and  inivileges  in  France;  was  to  leave  two  of  his  sons  in  Spain  as  pledges 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty;  and  in  case  he  f^ed  to  carry  it  out  he 
IHYunised  to  return  to  Madrid  as  a  prisoner. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  hard  conditions.  Fnmcis  ngned  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  secretly  protested  in  due  form  that  he  was  forced 
to  it,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  null  and  of  no  force.  He  was 
not  at  once  released;  the  treaty  had  first  to  be  sent  to  France,  to  be 
ratified  by  the  regent.  That  having  been  done  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed  under  escort  to  his  own  dominions;!  ^nd^  on  reaching  French 


,t  the  river  Andaye.  the  boundary  betweeo  the  two  oountriea,  in  the  middle 

dI  whioh  an  empty  boat  wm  moored.    With  an  aaoort  of  eight  BeatlemoD,  Francis 
<na  rowed  out  to  the  Ixtat  from  tlie  Spanish  aide;  and  with  a  similv  eeoort  the 
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soil,  it  is  said  that  he  mounted  a  hone  and  saDoped  a.ivay»  shouting^ 
"I  am  stiU  a  king!" 

In  addition  to  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  abeady  meirtioned»  tbe  two 
sovereigns  agreed  to  extirpate  the  enemies  of  the  CSuisfcian  VBligpon> 
and  the  heresies  of  the  sect  of  the  Lutherans.  After  puUie  a&urs  had 
been  settled,  they  were  to  make  war  against  tlu)  Turim  and  exeommuni- 
cated  heretics.  They  were  also  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  r^xesentatives 
of  all  Christian  nations,  at  which  {dans  were  to  be  devised  for  a  general 
war  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  The  whole  foroe  of 
Christendom  was  to  be  directed  against  Turin  and  heretics.  The  Em* 
peror  had  in  mind  to  use  the  very  first  opgortoDi^  to  exseute  his  office 
as  guardian  of  the  faith  and  protector  of  the  Holy  See.  If  he  had  truly 
been  at  peace,  as  he  thought  he  was,  the  course  of  Ustory  mig^t  have 
been  different.  But  so  far  from  settling  all  thingps,  the  battle  of  Fkvia 
and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Madrid  but  prepared  the  way  for  new 
combinations  and  the  renewal  of  the  war. 

The  Emperor's  victory  had  been  too  complete;  it  had  given  him 
dangerous  ascendancy  in  Europe;  espedally  did  it  make  him  too  powerful 
in  Italy,  from  which  the  French  were  now  entirely  excluded.  In  the 
long,  exciting,  often  bloody  game  of  politics,  no  success  was  to  be  per- 
mitted that  destroyed  the  balance  of  power.  The  permanent  weakening 
of  France  meant  danger  to  the  Pope  and  to  Italian  Uberties.^  The 
Emperor  already  held  Naples  in  the  South;  he  was  suspected  of  designs  on 
Milan  in  the  North;  he  might,  if  he  chose,  be  master  of  the  whole  country. 
Coincident  with  the  dread  of  the  Emperor  and  auxiliary  to  it,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  French  power,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  freedom  from 
foreign  control,  produced  a  spasm  of  patriotism,  and  there  was  a  dream 
of  a  united  and  independent  Italy.  The  Italians  were  disposed  to  move 
in  their  own  behalf.  Lannoy  at  Naples  was  particularly  hated  by  them. 
Pescara,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  admired  for  his  nobility  and  courage, 
commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  the  North.  Morone,  a  plausible, 
able  politician,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  distribute  his  soldiers 
in  small  parties  among  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  with  an  under^ 
standing  that  on  a  designated  night  the  people  should  rise  and  massacre 
them.  The  Spanish  army  out  of  the  way,  Pescara,  by  the  hdp  of  the 
Italians,  was  to  get  possession  of  Naples  and  hold  the  throne  under  the 
Pope.    It  was  a  bold  scheme.    The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  success 

youDg  prinoee  approached  from  the  French  side.  For  a  little  while  father  and  sons 
lingered  on  the  boat  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  then  puted,  the  king  hastening 
to  reach  his  own  land. 

1  The  Cardinal  (afterwards  Clement  VII)  seeing  those  two  powers  of  Spain 
and  France  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  peace  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  unless 
one  were  balanced  equally  against  the  other,  etc.  Instruction  to  Cardinal  Fftmese, 
Ranke,  3:  60. 
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was  that  Feecara  was  not  consistently  a  traitor:  he  made  known  the 
whole  [dot  to  the  Emperor.' 

[n  pcnnt  of  fact,  however,  this  was  the  moat  favorable  time  that  the 
Papacy  was  to  have  during  this  age  for  suppreasmg  the  revolt  against 
its  authority  and  consolidating  its  real  power.  Charles  and  Francis, 
at  odds  about  everything  else,  were  alike  in  their  oppootion  to  innovations 
in  religion,  and  were  willing  to  aid  the  head  of  the  Church  in  recovering 
and  maintaining  his  spiritual  authority.  Had  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Inno- 
cent then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Peter,  a  Pope  who  would  have  put  before 
all  else  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  Europe  might  have 
been  far  other  than  it  proved  to  be  under  Clement  VII,  For  that  Pontiff 
could  not  forget  that  he  was  of  the  Medici  house;  he  was  an  Italian 
princeling  before  he  was  Fope;  his  secular  interests  and  political  am- 
bitions, not  his  devotion  to  the  Church,  held  first  place  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  was  much  more  concerned  to  preserve  his  secular  dominions 
and  promote  the  fortunes  of  his  family  than  he  was  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Church — better  Germany  should  be  lost  to  the  Church  than 
Florence  to  the  Medici.  Or,  probably,  as  he  viewed  the  matter,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  anything  else  than  the  head  of  the  Church, 
while  he  might  easily  lose  his  principality  and  his  family  might  be  driven 
into  exile.  A  little  while  before,  when  the  invauon  of  Francb  had  alarmed 
him,  he  had  welcomed  the  Intervention  of  Charles  and  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer;  now  he  began  to  fear  that  in  his  savior  he  and  his  family  might 
find  ft  master.  He  feared  that  Charles  might  attack  Rome  and  make  it 
part  of  the  Empire,  or  that  he  would  call  a  council  and  abridge  the 
Pope's  authority.  He  was  disappointed,  soured,  alienated,  as  well  as 
frightened.  He  had  come  to  that  point  where  he  remembered  all  his 
favors  to  the  Emperor  and  forgot  all  the  Emperor's  favors  to  him.  He 
wrote  8  long  letter  of  compliunt,  which  concluded  with  a  threat:  if 
the  Emperor  did  not  cease  tus  wrong-doing,  his  interference  in  Italy 
and  the  troubling  of  other  parts  of  Christendom,  he  would  move  just 
and  holy  arms  agunst  him  to  defend  the  public  safety  and  his  own 
dignity.*  This  letter  was  dated  June  23d.  After  he  had  sent  it  he  had 
misgivings  and  the  next  day  he  sent  another  letter  of  a  more  moderate 
tone,  in  which  he  made  no  reference  to  the  first. 

The  Emperor  had  also  offended  Henry  VIII,  partly  by  neglecting  his 

■  RobertKiii  M^  that  Pescara  heaitated  at  first,  favoriiig  the  plan,  but  that 
his  couraoe  or  tuB  conscience  failed  him  <"Charlefl  V,"  2:  99,  tOO.)  Ranke 
J/'Pope«,  1:  78)  is  of  a  differeot  opinion.  He  quotes  an  Italian  deaciiption  of 
FMcara:  "Be  was  proud  beyond  measure,  envious,  ungrateful,  greedy,  violent 
and  cruel;  without  nUgion,  without  bumtuiity:  he  was  bom  for  the  very  destruc- 
ttoD  of  Italy."  Morone  said  there  was  no  man  more  (aitfaleas  than  Peaeam.  Ranks 
holds  that  he  at  once  revealed  Morone's  scheme. 

•Sarpi,  35. 
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interests  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  partly  by  carrying  himself  some- 
what too  haughtily  in  his  good  fortune.  In  former  times  he  had  written 
to  Henry  in  his  own  hand,  signing  himself,  "Your  affectionate  son  and 
cousin";  now  he  made  use  of  a  secretary  and  signed  himself  "Charles,'' 
without  any  flattering  addition.  Henry  also  and  especially  had  in  mind 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  he  had,  too,  a  sm- 
cere  pity  for  "a  brother  king''  in  distress  and  a  generous  desire  to  help 
him.  He  therefore  broke  with  the  Emperor  and  took  sides  with  his 
enemies.  In  a  little  while  all  the  parties  who  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Charles  were  in  league  against  him. 

He  had  failed  in  his  expectations  of  peace,  not  simply  because  the 
conditions  imposed  on  Francis  were  too  severe,  but  because  he  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  them.   His  victorious  army  at  Pavia  came  near  being 
changed  into  a  mutinous  army,  because  he  had  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  it.   With  money  he  might  have  followed  up  his  advantage  and  crushed 
or  intimidated  his  enemies.    As  it  was,  the  only  real  guarantee  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty  was  the  honor  of  Frands  I;  and  Frauds,  having 
sworn  to  his  own  hurt,  was  not  the  man  not  to  change.    On  the  other 
hand,  situated  as  Charles  was — ^his  enemy  active,  vigilant,  irrepressible, 
in  his  hands — ^it  is  not  strange  that  he  demanded  so  much.    He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  treaty.    "The  conditions  are  such,"  he  said,  "as  I  would 
not  have  kept  secret,  for  this  tends  both  to  the  maintaining  of  the  public 
peace  and  to  the  restraining  of  the  enemies  of  Christendom."    The 
fact  that  Francis  at  once  repudiated  them,  and  that  the  Pope  at  once 
absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  keep  them,  is  Charles's  best  justi- 
fication for  imposing  them.    His  only  way  to  keep  his  enemy  from  being 
dangerous  was  to  make  him  powerless.    There  was  no  court  then  in  the 
world  that  would  keep  faith  if  it  seemed  more  profitable  to  break  it. 
That  Charles  thought  the  treaty  with  Francis  was  worth  anything  seems 
then  to  need  explanation:  he  probably  trusted  him  as  a  knight  of  chivalry, 
and  a  knight  was  expected  to  be  truthful.    It  was  disgraceful  for  him  not 
to  be  so — ^in  violating  his  word  he  forfeited  his  honor.     But  Charles 
failed  to  bear  in  mind  that  Francis  as  a  knight  and  Francis  as  the  head 
of  a  great  people  were  two  distinct  persons.    As  a  knight,  he  might  feel 
bound  to  keep  faith;  as  a  king  he  felt  bound  to  break  it.    There  was 
one  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual  gentleman,  another  for  the 
conduct  of  States.    It  was  the  interest  of  Charles  that  Francis  should 
be  governed  by  one;  it  was  the  interest  of  Francis  to  be  governed  by  the 
other.    But  if  Charles  expected  Francis  to  be  governed  by  nice  senti- 
ments of  honor,  he  ought  himself  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same, 
and  to  have  treated  his  captive  with  the  chivalry  that  was  expected. 
As  he  failed  in  this,  the  sympathies  of  Europe  were  against  him;  men 
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thought  more  of  his  hardness  in  impoamg  the  treaty  than  of  Francis's 
perfidy  in  ita  violation. 

But  Charles's  treatment  of  Francis  was  only  one  factor  in  the  case; 
the  most  influential  thing  in  determining  the  course  of  events  was  the 
sense  of  insecurity  produced  by  the  Emperor's  prominenoe  and  success. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  he  must  be  weakened  and  restrained. 
Hence  a  league  was  formed  agtunat  him,  the  active  parties  to  which 
were  Frauds  I,  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  At  first  Henry  VHI  was 
favorable  but  not  active.  The  confederates  pledged  themselvea  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  twenty-eight  galleys.  Thdr  first  object  was  to  expel  the  Em- 
peror's forces  from  Lombardy  and  Italy.  This  particularly  concerned 
the  fortunes  of  Milan  and  of  Francis  Sforza,  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  both  French  and  impeiialista.  Now  he  was  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  his  Duchy,  to  which  Francis  was  to  give  up  all  claim,  in  connderation 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  annually  paid.  Afier  affairs  in  the  North 
were  arranged,  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Naples,  which  on  bang  taken 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Pope  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Bt.  Peter. 
But  as  Francis  also  had  claims  on  Naples,  he  was  to  rec^ve  an  additional 
sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  crowns  a  year,  as  compensation  for  the 
surrender  of  these  claims.  The  Pope  was  anxious  about  the  fate  of 
Florence,  and  tbe  confederates  pledged  themselves  to  m^ntain  the 
rule  of  the  Medici  in  that  city.  In  addition  to  the  money  compensation 
for  Milan  and  Naples,  Francis  was  to  have  help  in  forcing  the  Emperor 
to  restore  his  sons,  held  as  hostages  in  Spain.  The  Venetians  would  be 
suSdently  rewarded  in  the  happy  riddance  of  Italy  from  foreign  control, 
and  especially  in  freedom  from  the  dangers  threatening  thar  own  ter- 
rit(nry.  The  league  was  formed  May  22d,  a  whole  month  before  the 
Pope's  threatening  letter  was  written. 

While  his  enemies  were  secretly  combining  against  htm,  the  Emperor 
was  turning  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  A  fuU  Diet  met  at 
Speyer,  June  25th.  It  was  opened  by  the  Emperor's  deputies,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  his  brother,  Ferdinand.  As  at  the  two  Diets  at  Nttm- 
berg,  the  etdef  things  to  receive  consideration  were  the  public  peace  and 
the  state  of  religion.  The  deputies  said  that  above  all  things  it  was 
tbe  Emperor's  will  and  command,  that  the  Estates  of  the  Empire  should 
take  such  action  that  the  Christian  reU^on  and  the  andent  rites  and 
metoaa  tS  the  Church  might  be  entirely  and  universally  retuned;  and 
that  if  aiqr  should  resist  this  by  force,  they  might  be  punished;  and  also 
that  the  edict  of  Worms,  published  five  years  before,  might  be  ob- 
served and  put  in  force.  Amid  the  changing  fortunes  of  war,  and  now 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  Emperor  re^sted  all  change  in  religion. 
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His  purpose  of  coercion,  suspended  for  a  while,  had  never  beoi  aban- 
doned; the  ancient  customs  must  be  retained. 

The  Diet  set  itself  to  consider  his  demand;  committees  were  ap- 
pointed; investigations  were  made;  the  views  of  parties  were  ascer- 
tained. The  situation  had  not  improved;  it  had  rather  grown  worse. 
Pifferences  were  more  sharply  defined;  the  convictions  of  the  new  party 
had  deepened,  their  courage  had  strengthened,  their  plans  were  forming; 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  were  greater  than  ever.  It  became  evident 
that  if  the  Diet  should  do  anything,  it  would  not  be  what  the  Emperor 
wished  it  to  do.  Charles  had  anticipated  and  provided  for  such  a  con- 
tingency: if  the  Estates  would  not  do  what  he  wished  them  to  do,  he 
would  have  them  do  nothing.  On  August  3d  his  representatives  read  a 
letter  of  instructions  that  he  had  written  them  from  Seville,  March  23d, 
of  which  they  had  previously  said  nothing.  It  stated  that  ''he  was 
going  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  also  to  treat  with  the  Pope  about  a 
council.  In  the  meantime  it  was  his  will  that  the  Estates  should  not 
decree  anything  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs,  canons  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  and  that  all  things  should  be  ordered  according  to  the 
form  and  tenor  of  the  edict  of  Worms."  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  but  they  ''should  patiently  bear  with  the 
delay,  until  he  had  treated  with  the  Pope  about  a  council,  which  should 
shortly  be  called.''  It  did  no  good,  he  said,  to  treat  of  religious  matters 
in  a  Diet,  for  the  errors  and  licentiousness  of  the  common  people  were 
thereby  more  confirmed.* 

The  intended  effect  of  the  Emperor's  letter  was  to  stay  all  proceedings. 
The  Lutheran  party  was  dissatisfied;  they  were  still  to  be  in  danger  and 
suspense.  The  free  cities  of  upper  Germany  took  the  lead.  They  wished^ 
they  said,  to  please  the  Emperor,  but  religious  controversies  increased 
daily;  it  had  been  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms, 
and  the  danger  had  increased.  If  the  Emperor  were  present  and  under- 
stood the  condition  of  things  he  would  think  as  they  did.  Besides,  the 
relief  that  he  promised  was  illusive.  When  he  wrote  his  letter  he  and 
the  Pope  were  on  good  terms,  and  a  general  council  was  not  out  of  the 
question;  but  now  the  Pope  was  his  enemy,  making  war  upon  him,  and 
there  ?ras  no  likelihood  that  a  council  would  be  called.  What  they  pro- 
posed was  to  inform  the  Emperor,  either  through  ambassadors  or  by 
letter,  of  the  true  state  of  Germany,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  post- 
pone attention  to  the  business  of  religion,  or  to  press  for  the  execution 
of  the  edict  of  Worms.  He  was  to  be  asked  to  permit  the  holding  of 
a  national  council  in  Germany,  as  the  Diet  of  Niimberg  had  advised. 
But  if,  as  formerly,  he  did  not  approve  of  a  national  council,  he  might 
1  Waloh,  16:  191-103. 
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Buspend  tlie  enecution  of  the  edict  of  Worma  until  a  general  council 
should  meet.  They  also  suggested  that  "in  the  discord  and  i^saeosion, 
8o  long  as  every  man  was  forced  to  be  solicitous  about  his  own  private 
concerns,  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  uneasy  to  contribute  money  for 
the  ud  and  aeastance  of  others." 

The  case  in  the  Diet  was  briefly  this:  The  Lutherans  thought  that 
there  was  no  prospect  d  a  general  ooundl;  that  dangers  were  threaten- 
ing; and  that  burdens  were  to  bo  removed;  consequently  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papal  party  were  unwilling  to 
do  anything  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor's  expressed  wishes;  they 
would  wait  until  Emperor  and  Pope  were  at  one.  Feeling  ran  Ugh; 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  threatened  to  withdraw;  the  Diet  seemed  about 
to  be  dissolved;  there  was  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
past  year,  and  even  greater  were  feared  unless  something  were  done. 
Ferdinand  and  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  interfered  and  a  compromise 
was  effected.  On  August  7th  the  Diet  decreed:  That  for  establish- 
ing relij^on  and  maintuning  peace  and  quietness,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  lawful  general  or  provincial  ooundl  for  Ger- 
many, held  within  a  year.  And  that  no  delay  or  impediment  might 
intervene,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  to  pray  him  to 
look  upon  the  miserable  and  tumultuous  state  of  the  Empire,  and  come 
into  Germany  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  procure  a  coundL  After  much 
discussion  it  was  further  decreed,  tm  August  27th,  that,  "while  awuting 
the  sitting  of  the  Council  or  a  national  assembly,  with  our  subjects, 
m  the  matters  which  the  edict  published  by  tus  Imperial  Majesty  at 
the  IMet  held  at  Worms  may  concern,  each  one  so  to  live,  govern  and 
carry  himself  as  he  hopes  and  trusts  to  answer  it  to  God  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty." '  While  this  was,  in  form,  nothing  more  than  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  question,  it  was  in  fact  a  charter  of  mutual  toleration.  Each 
Estate  of  the  Empire  was  left  free  to  take  its  own  oourse  in  mattes  per- 
taiiking  to  reli^on.  The  decree  is  the  historic  origin  of  that  territorial 
system  that  henceforth  was  to  be  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  was  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  maxim,  Ctfjm  regio,  ^m  rdigio — the  reli^on 
of  the  government  determines  that  of  the  subject.  It  was  a  compromise 
dictated  by  the  nearly  balanced  state  of  the  Empire,  princes  and  people 
bdng  so  equally  divided  in  allegiance  to  the  old  and  the  new  in  religion 
that  ndther  party  believed  an  overt  act  against  its  opponent  to  be 
expedirait,  or  even  possible.  In  a  few  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  decree,  the  Catholic  party  was  still  leas  favor^le  to  coerdon.  The 
dection  ot  Archduke  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Bohemia,  in  October,  greatly 
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ofifended  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaiiay  the  manutay  of  the  Cathofio 
party  in  the  South,  as  Duke  Gewge  of  Saxony  was  in  the  North.  Jealous 
of  this  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  HabebuigB^  Maximilian 
sullenly  held  alocrf  frcnn  the  Emperor  and  by  hia  attitude  made  inter- 
ference with  affairs  in  Germany  for  the  time  impossible. 

Even  before  the  Diet  thus  gave  a  free  hand  to  the  princes  and  cities, 
the  work  of  reformation  had  beoi  actively  begun  in  (me  of  the  States 
of  the  Empire.  Prussia  had  been,  from  the  time  of  Etedoick  II  and 
Innocent  III,  the  possesion  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  a  military-religious 
order  oripnating  during  the  crusades.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  order 
had  been  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  The  incompatibility  of  the 
military  and  the  monastic  life  had  long  been  evident,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  order  was  a  public  scandal.  Albert,  Margrave  ct  Brandenburg, 
was  elected  Grand  Master  in  1510,  a  man  of  some  ability  and  ol  greater 
ambition.  The  scion  of  a  house  that  in  its  numerous  agnations  had  over- 
spread a  large  part  of  northern  Germany,  his  plan  was  from  the  first 
to  make  Prussia  and  himself  more  independent.  In  1523  Luther  ad- 
dressed a  public  appeal  to  the  order  to  forsake  their  monastic  vows 
for  a  real  chastity  according  to  the  Gospel.^  BQs  pamphlet  was  the 
result  of  a  private  letter,  in  which  Albert  had  asked  advice  concerning 
the  reformation  of  the  order.  Albert  decided  to  accept  Luther's  counsel 
and  act  on  it;  he  proceeded  to  transform  the  order  into  a  hereditary 
Duchy,  and  assigned  the  members  lands  on  feudal  tenure.  Several 
preachers  of  known  evangelical  views  were  sent  by  Luther  to  Kdnig»- 
berg,  a  Lutheran  constitution  and  liturgy  were  approved  July  6,  1525, 
and  the  Reformation  was  formally  introduced  into  Prussia.  Duke 
Albert  now  assumed  entire  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  became  su- 
preme bishop.  While  the  Diet  was  in  session  at  Speyer  (July  1,  1526) 
he  married  a  Danish  princess,  and  the  work  of  transformation  was  vir- 
tually complete. 

This  example  had  a  great  effect  on  the  other  princes,  and  was  no 
doubt  a  determining  circumstance  in  the  deliberations  at  Speyer.  On 
the  one  hand  it  stimulated  the  Emperor's  desire  that  somethmg  decisive 
should  be  done  against  these  innovations  in  religion.  He  had  promptly 
declared  the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  Albert,  but  that  was  a  wholly 
nugatory  act  unless  the  Diet  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  ban.  Other  princes,  notably 
John  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  had  not  gone  so  far  as  Duke  Albert, 
but  were  anxious  to  equal  or  surpass  his  achievement.  Prussia  had 
afforded  the  Empire  an  object-lesson  of  the  practical  advantages  to 
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M  gained  by  the  eepoueal  of  the  cause  of  religious  freedom — Albert 
aad  Bhown  how  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  religioD  could  be  made  the  mask 
jnder  which  there  might  be  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  Church  and  in- 
aease  of  political  power.  Or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  zeal  was  genuine — 
irhich  is  stretching  credulity  to  the  breatdng  point,  under  all  the  cir- 
nunstances — Albert  had  demonstrated  that  godliness  was  exceedingly 
profitable,  having  the  certfunty  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  {xvmiae 
tf  the  life  to  come. 

The  Reformation  had  raised  certain  practical  questions  that  had  for 
mme  time  been  pressing  for  answer,  and  that  could  not  be  loiter  post- 
poned.  How  should  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  formerly  exercised 
by  the  Pope  through  the  episcopate,  be  exercised  in  the  new  order 
iraa  perhaps  the  most  important  of  theee,  and  certainly  the  most  press- 
ing. Duke  Albert  had  the  codperation  of  some  of  tus  bishops  in  the 
refonn  of  the  Church  in  Pniama,  but  in  this  he  was  a  soUtary  exception, 
[n  every  other  state  the  bishops,  scarcely  one  excepted,  remained  faithful 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  seemed  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
princes  should  take  the  initiative,  assume  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
Mtablisfa  the  new  order.  Luther  had  from  the  first  urged  them  to  do 
this,  and  he  urged  it  now.  But  he  had  taught  other  things  about  the 
Soepel  order  impossible  to  reconcile  with  such  action.  A  doer  rather 
than  a  thinker,  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  the  contradictions  in  his 
beadung,  but  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  choose  his  line  and  adhere 
k>  it,  he  did  not  hesitate.  In  judging  his  course,  we  must  not  forget 
to  allow  for  his  peasant  extraction;  to  ignore  it  is  not  only  to  bo  iinlair 
to  Luther,  but  to  misunderstand  much  in  the  history  of  sixteenth-century 
Gtermany.  The  ingr^ned  deference  to  rank  and  respect  for  superior 
Utthoiity  found  in  the  German  peasantry  as  a  whole  is  a  leading  trait 
m  Luther's  character.  What  was  an  inherited  habit  of  thought  he 
devated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  plane  of  a  reli^us  duty;  and 
the  institutional  forms  of  Lutheraniam,  as  we  shall  trace  their  develop- 
neat,  should  be  viewed  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  Luther's  peasant 
tHrtii  and  breeding.  There  was  a  time  when  his  monastic  training 
threatened  to  overcome,  and  did  for  a  time  greatly  modify,  this  earlier 
ind  deeper-rooted  tendency  of  his  nature.  But  when  he  engaged  in  his 
vork  as  a  reformer  and  threw  oS  his  monastic  vows,  the  older  feeling 
reasserted  itself  with  undiminished  power. 

Luther  was  too  practical  and  sensible  a  man  to  concern  himself  much 
about  formal  consistency,  much  too  sensible  and  practical  to  contend 
for  abstract  principles  when  the  success  of  his  movement  was  at  stake. 
There  is  a  time  to  discuss  principle  and  there  is  a  time  to  act,  and  the 
time  had  now  come  in  Gennany  to  act.   Without  orgauiiation  the  party 
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«f  nform  would  Iok  all  that  had  been  gained.  Th^  had  been  iwgied 
hitherto  io  the  work  (tf  deetnieiiaii,  and  that  had  been  wen  done;  it  «ia 
now  time  to  build  up.  Ttmung  bia  baak  naohdrir  >nd  final^f  en  Im 
earlier  tcttohins  about  the  ptieBthood  of  aD  bdienn,  the  ahaiAite  Uwlj 
4^  evory  man'a  eoDadenoe,  the  lifht  of  eoagwgatioaa  to  flleei  tUr 
own  ministen,  and  the  like,  lather  turned  to  the  prinoea  aa  the  vHf 
audiotit;  that  oould  Ixing  Mder  oatd  inextriaable  iwnfadon.  tt 
14  tuy  to  ocaidemn  this  imocoeiBtenor;  it  ia  hard,  not  to  ei^  Jnnioatfih, 
now  aa  it  was  then,  to  suggeet  an  jitemattrc  eoiine  that  bald  out  tba 
hast  iHOBUBe  a<  BOOoeaB. 

In  the  ponttve  part  of  tbdr  wmk  the  nfwrnew  began  with  dmatm 
in  worslup.  It  has  been  s  queatiaD  wbeOm  doctrima  or  IbmN  of  wo^ 
ship  are  more  seuattve  to  ohanging  inflaeoete— «  qontiin  that  doaa  sot 
admit  of  a  final  answer.  A  change  in  doctrine  woold  in  tims  be  followed 
by  a  change  in  eeremcraial;  and  in  like  mamwr  a  dianse  ia  eeRnuoial 
by  one  in  doctrine.  In  pcunt  td  bet,  however,  oonvptiaiia  of  dootrine 
usually  fiist  manifest  themsehee  in  changn  of  wonbip^  and  the  fint 
notable  reformatiiniB  td  doctrine  take  fonn  in  aherataona  of  eenmonial. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  when  mat  are  roueed  to  a  ooosdouBieaB 
of  abuses,  they  correct  first  those  that  first  attract  thdr  attentum.  Heoee 
the  order  of  reformation  is,  first  in  rites  and  oerenuxiies,  wluch  efipesl 
to  the  senses;  second,  in  matters  of  church  organisalatai  and  disdi^e; 
And  third,  in  oreed  or  definitions  ot  doctrine.  This  wae  the  order  in 
the  refonned  English  Church;  it  was  also  the  order  snumg  the  LutitHans. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lutherans,  the  effect  of  the  newly  em|diaued 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  very  impratant.  It  diaoredited 
the  mass  and  retetablisbed  the  Lord's  Supper  witti  botii  the  t»ead  and 
the  wine  for  all  communicants.  Images  disappeared  from  the  duirdiea; 
monkish  vows  lost  th^  binding  ionx  and  monasteries  were  emptied 
and  doaed;  asceticism  in  all  its  forms  came  into  susiacion;  fasta  wen 
condemned  or  n^ected;  the  clergy  married.  We  have  seen  how  theee 
changee  were  begun  by  the  fanatics  at  Wittenberg,  and  how  oantioBriy 
Lutber  authorised  or  disowned  them.  The  destruction  ot  oti  fonna 
made  it  necessary  that  others  should  be  provided  to  take  their  plaob 
Not  yet  ready  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  mass,  Luther  moat  prepare 
a  new  mass  book.'  As  the  absolution  of  the  priest  was  no  longn  df^wwd 
necessary,  auricular  confesdon  was  no  longer  required.*  As  the  Soripttme 
had  come  to  be  the  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  they  must  be  read 
u  pro  eaiena  WiUeTAmvtnti,  Dao.  162S.  SdtUac. 
__     J.      _.   ,_.  .    ....  .     ,   ,   _.      — a,  1:  1-9. 


*  Luther  indeed  reaUired  auricular  confeanoD  and  pilvate  abaolutioii,  alts'  tiur 
wara  aet  aaide  by  Carlatadt,  but  he  aays  thU  private  oonfenioD  ahould  not  M 
perverted  or  toroed  oo  anyone.    Thia  in  1532.    OiaaeUc,  4:  540,  n.  1. 
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and  expounded  to  the  people,  and  the  sermon  had  the  place  of  honor. 
For  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  instruction  is  a  principal  thing,  the 
vemacular  took  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  liturgy,  and  Latin  hymns 
began  to  give  place  to  hymns  in  German.  There  was  no  more  invocation 
of  the  sainte,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  church  festivals  lost  most  of 
their  sgnificance;  relics  were  no  longer  sacred;  shrines  were  shrines  no 
longer,  and  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages  passed  away.^ 

With  the  change  from  old  rites  to  new,  there  was  a  change  in  the 
8{urit  of  the  worshipers:  the  old  sense  of  reverence  was  weakened, 
where  it  was  not  destroyed;  men  became  hard,  disputatious,  arrogant, 
rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  impatient  of  authority.  It  was  not  their 
doctrine,  but  their  position  of  antagonism  that  made  them  so.  Gentleness 
and  deference  to  the  views  of  others  are  not  the  virtues  of  reformers. 
The  fact  that  they  are  reformers,  especially  that  they  seek  to  correct 
great  and  long-standing  abuses  in  sacred  things,  impUes  that  they  repress 
or  have  lost  or  never  had  the  gentler  virtues.  There  has  been  only 
one  great  Reformer,  who,  with  charity  toward  the  erring,  could  t«ach 
with  gentleness  and  wait  with  patience  the  eSect  of  his  teaching,*  It 
ia  one  of  the  hateful  things  about  error  and  corruption  that  the  cor- 
rection of  them  itself  misleads  and  corrupts. 

The  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  churches  was  great  and 
obtnidve.  It  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  people.  No  one  could 
enter  a  Lutheran  church  without  knowing  it  to  be  Lutheran.  What 
was  not  Been  and  heard,  no  less  than  what  was  seen  and  heard,  told  the 
tale.  The  changes  had  been  rapid,*  In  a  Uttle  more  than  five  yeare — 
tiiat  is,  from  Thesis  day  to  the  b^innii^  of  1523 — many  of  them  had 
already  been  made.  Luther  felt  that  things  were  moving  too  fast; 
he  would  change  as  few  things  as  possible.  Ris  maxim  was  "What- 
ever is  not  against  Scripture  is  for  Scripture,  and  Scripture  for  it."  * 
This  was  the  principle  by  which  he  was  guided  in  his  whole  work.    It 

I  In  the  weekday  momiTi^  servioe  Latio  hymns  were  sung  by  the  seholara, 
tbe  New  TestjuneDt  was  read  in  Latjn  and  GerniaD.  Oennan  hymns  were  also  suqk. 
There  was  a  sermon  every  day:  on  Sunday  three  sennona.  one  on  the  Epistles, 
one  on  the  Oospela.  and  the  Uurd  in  the  evening  on  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Lord'*  Supper  was  celebrated  every  Sunday.  "The  elevation  we  do  not  abolish 
but  retain."  This  was  io  the  service  of  1526.  In  1543  Luther  says.  "We  have 
done  away  with  the  elevation  in  our  churches,  and  I  wiUingly  allow  it  for  this 
leaaon  alone,  that  such  Bervioea  must  not  be  our  masters,  as  if  it  were  sin  to  do 
otherwise."     Qiescler.  4:  544;  cf.  540.  541, 

•  And  even  he  could  say,  "I  came  to  cast  Gre  upon  the  earth,  and  what  do  I 
denre  if  it  is  already  kindled?"     Luke  12:  49. 

■  "  In  the  parish  church  there  was  only  one  mass  In  the  week:  besides  this  on 
Sundays  aod  festivals.  The  deacons  gave  the  sacrament  ol  the  Supper  in  full  to 
whi>ever  came,  whether  he  had  confessed  or  not.  Nobody  but  Luther  preached." 
Sebwrtian  PVoschel,  describing  things  at  Wittenberg  when  he  first  went  there  in 
1522.     Gieselar,  4:  541. 

'  Quid  ergo  turn  ai  KriptaxaiK  pro  f  mptura  ul,  si  ttriptura  pro  to.  Letter  to 
MdanehthoD  Jan.  13,  1523.    He  was  defending  infant  traptiam. 
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is  often  called  the  conservative  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
as  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  is  called  the  formal  principle,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith  the  material  principle.  In  accordance  with  this  con- 
servative principle,  Luther  felt  no  call  to  condemn  many  thin^  to  which 
the  people  had  become  accustomed  and  regarded  as  sacred.  He  would 
not  imnecessarily  scandalize  the  weak  or  be  himself  bound.  "We  must 
go  to  work/'  he  said,  ''with  fear  and  courage  before  God,  be  moderate, 
wait  until  some  things  take  root,  and  then  additions  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  needed.'^  ^  As  he  would  not  be  unnecessarily 
bound  himself,  neither  would  he  unnecessarily  bind  others.  In  1526 
he  published  his  German  mass  and  service  book.  He  says  in  the  pref- 
ace, ''Before  all  else,  I  would  cordially  ask,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord,  that  all  who  see  or  would  follow  this  order  of  ours  in  the  worship 
of  God  would  not  impose  it  as  a  law,  or  bind  anybody's  conscience 
thereto,  but  use  their  Christian  freedom  at  pleasure,  as,  where,  and  as 
long  as,  matters  make  it  seemly.''  In  this  earnest  protestation  he  had 
in  mind  the  fact  that  forms  grow  into  custom,  and  custom  into  law; 
and  that  things  that  men  at  first  do  because  they  are  seemly  or  ex- 
pedient are  presently  changed  into  what  it  is  sinful  not  to  do. 

lie  retained  much  of  the  paraphernalia  of  worship.*  This  was  partly 
owing  to  his  indifference  in  such  matters,  and  partly  to  a  hesitation 
to  give  up  that  to  which  he  and  the  people  were  accustomed — he  loved 
a  sort  of  stateliness  in  worship.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  slow 
to  correct  what  he  thought  were  positive  evils.  It  grieved  him  that "  God's 
word  had  been  put  to  silence  and  only  read  or  sung."  To  remedy  this, 
he  would  have  the  congregation  never  come  together  without  preaching. 
So  it  was,  he  said,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  The  Old  Testament 
should  be  read  through,  chapter  by  chapter,  half  an  hour  a  day,  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  New  Testament  should  be  read.  On 
Sunday  all  the  people  were  to  come  together  for  reading,  singing  and 
listening  to  preaching.  The  services  siiould  be  short,  so  as  not  to  weary 
the  people — an  hour  is  the  time  mentioned.  This  was  in  1523;  three 
years  later  the  services  were  more  definitely  prescribed.  There  was  a 
decided  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  services.  There  were  many 
more  in  1523  than  in  1522,  and  more  in  1526  than  in  1523. 

The  teaching  function  of  the  Church  was  greatly  emphasized.    There 

• 

»  To  Philip  of  Hesse,  Jan.,  1527,  Gieseler,  4:  521.  In  reply  to  Henry  VIII  he 
said,  **  Free,  free,  free,  we  will  and  ought  to  be  in  all  things  outside  the  Scripture." 
In  1544  he  defined  the  limits  of  freedom — in  reference  to  all  things  neither  com* 
niaiided  nor  forbidden,  weder  geboten  noch  verboten.    Gieseler,  4:  394. 

>  As  to  the  principal  service,  the  mass  in  German:  "We  let  the  paraphemalia* 
altar,  ii^^hts  stay  till  we  see  reason  to  change  them;  whoever  will  do  differently, 
let  him.  But  in  the  true  mass,  with  real  Christians,  the  altar  should  not  sti^ 
thus  and  the  priest  should  turn  his  face  to  the  congregation,  as  doubtless  Christ 
did  in  the  Supper.    That  waits  its  time.'*    Gieseler,  4:  543. 
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is  E^ways  a  kteat  power  in  men  that  may  be  called  out  on  occasion, 
and  preachers,  lilce  other  men,  are  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  their  time. 
If  little  is  required  of  them,  they  will  do  little — in  a  dull  and  slu^sfa  period 
they  will  be  slu^iah  and  dull.  So  it  will  be  until  some  man  rises,  prophet- 
like,  to  rouse  the  conscience  and  Idndle  the  enthusiasm  of  men.  Such 
a  prophet  Luther  was,  and,  catching  inspiration  from  him,  his  preachers 
magnified  their  office.  Possessed  by  a  present  and  definite  purpose, 
they  spoke  with  clearness,  directneae  and  power.  Multitudes  j^thered 
to  hear  them,  eager,  sympathetic,  confident;  or,  not  convinced  but 
wishing  to  learn;  or,  it  may  be,  angry,  with  lips  compressed,  faces  pale 
and  eyes  flashing;  but  all  att«ntive.  It  was  the  time  of  the  preacher's 
opportunity.  And  before  the  sermon  began  and  after  it  ended,  the  new 
German  hymns  thrilled  the  hearts  of  singers  and  hearers  alike— songs 
of  patience,  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  courage.  Those  who  have  seen  men 
and  women  gather  in  some  of  our  great  modem  relif^ous  assemblies, 
where  earnest  speeches  have  been  made,  stirring  sermons  preached,  and 
hymns  sung  by  many  thousands  led  by  a  chorus  of  trained  voices,  when 
feeling  has  risen  too  hi^  for  shouting  and  clamor,  can  realize  what  these 
meetings  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Lutheran  movement.  Men  were 
stirred  by  reli^ous  entbugiasm  as  men  had  not  l>ecn  stirred  in  Europe 
since  the  days  of  the  crusades. 

But  this  earnestness  and  excitement  was  not  altogether  for  righteous- 
neaa.  When  from  any  cause  men  are  freed  from  the  restraints  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  errant  until 
ttiey  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation.  Periods  of  transition  are 
always  periods  of  danger.  It  waa  according  to  all  experience  that  the 
Lutherans  should  be  tried  in  passing  from  the  old  system  to  the  new, 
and  that  many  should  be  found  wanting.  Some  of  them  were  drunken 
with  their  new  freedom;  few  were  entirely  sober.  They  were  like  a 
horse  turned  loose  without  a  bridle.  So  long  as  they  believed  that  for- 
^veness  of  sin  depended  on  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  they  stood  in 
awe  of  him:  he  could  in  some  measure  control  them.  But  when  they  came 
to  believe  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  was  itself  an  impodtion,  and 
that  confesdon  and  absolution  were  not  necessary  to  salvation,  his 
power  was  broken.  The  temptation  was  to  despise  him,  in  proportion 
as  they  had  honored  him  too  much.  His  authority  was  at  an  end,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  take  its  place.  This  was  one  difficulty,  but  there 
was  another  not  leas  serious:  it  was  a  misconception  of  the  doctrine 
of  justiflcation  by  faith.  The  people  were  taught  that  works  were  not 
meritorious,'  that  they  did  not  please  God,  that  they  contributed  nothing 

'  Lutber  nominally  limited  hia  hostility  to  good  works,  to  the  doatrine  tauaht 
nins  them  by  the  Roman  Church,  namely,  that  they  are  a  meoas  of  salva- 
But  there  waa  a  reaaon  for  the  Proteatants'  opposition  to  good  works  at 
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to  salvatioQ,  and  that  it  was  dangerouB  ta  trurt  in  them.  But,  if  that 
was  true,  wby  should  one  tnndile  himaelf  to  do  good  woifa?  Tlxn 
was  no  logical  place  for  them  in  the  new  twanhing.  It  was,  indaed,  said 
that  good  works  were  the  neoenary,  spontaneoua  outcome  ot  tvtb, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  faith  widumt  them;  but  this  did  not  canr 
with  it  any  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  do  tlMot.  Breathing  is  natuial 
and  spontaneous;  life  is  imposdble  without  it;  but  we  are  not  onder 
obUgatioD  to  breathe,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  under  obligatioD 
to  fear  God  and  keep  his  oommandments.  Luther's — or  rather  Paul's— 
doctrioe  of  justification  is  a  great  and  true  Christian  doctrine,  but  as 
understood  by  the  Lutheran  teachers,  aa  well  as  by  the  people,  its  effect 
was  to  weaken  men's  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  ^Utoutanynetiua- 
ing  external  force,  and  misunderstanding  thdr  rdlatums  to  Ood,  the  paxplta 
were  drifting,  no  one  knew  whither.  Luther's  work  had  been  deertructive; 
the  time  had  come  for  law  and  organiiation.  The  dixnpUaaiy  machinay 
of  the  Roman  Church  had  been  removed;  other  must  be  cnated  to 
take  its  place. 

Luther's  followers  were  a  multitude;  he  must  change  Qiem  into  a 
Church.  But  how  would  he  proceed?  After  what  pattern  would  lie 
buUd?  He  did,  not  what  he  would,  but  what  he  could.  In  his  Gist 
conception,  following  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  single  congregation  of  Christians  is  a  church,  having  all 
the  rights,  powers  and  functions  that  belong  to  the  church  in  any  sense. 
It  was  the  judge  of  doctrine,  could  call  and  ordun  teachers,  and  had 
the  power  of  excommunication  and  of  discipline  generally.  It  was 
under  no  Pope  or  bishop,  neither  was  it  subject  to  the  will  or  influence 
of  any  other  congregation:  it  was  independent.*  Luther  insisted  that 
all  Christiana  are  equally  priests,  and  have  the  same  power  in  word 
and  sacrament.     This  he  did  early  and  late:  in  the  Babylonian  Cap- 

which  they  vrare  not  fully  consoioua.  Thia  doctrine  of  the  Church  wu  selected 
for  special  attack  bocause  it  was  the  doctrine  that  gave  the  Church  its  hold  OD  Uie 
puree  of  the  laity.  Luther'e  early  popularity  as  the  opposer  of  iDdulgeaeeB  ma 
due  to  the  DBtioual  focliag  that  the  sale  of  indulsonces  took  too  much  money 
out  of  Germany  and  gave  it  to  a  Roman  prince.  Juatification  by  faith  wbb  upheld 
in  Germany,  Dot  merely  bei^Buao  it  seemed  truer  to  Scripture,  but  beoauae  it  de- 
livered Gerraana  from  paying  tribute  to  Rome. 

'  In  hia  treatine  on  the  power  of  the  Pope  Luther  saya:  "Wherever  the  irord  of 
God  is  preached  and  believed,  there  is  true  faith;  and  where  true  faith  is,  there 
is  the  church.  Faith  has  within  iteclf  whatever  belongs  to  faith,  the  keys,  the 
sacraments,  the  power  and  all  other  thinga."  Gieseler,  4:  518.  The  paaaaRS 
was  written  in  151Q,  after  the  Leipiig  disputation.  In  1S23  Luther  said,  Vertamni- 
iuna  Oder  OtTneiwU  BeM  und  MacU  hat,  allt  Lthre  lu  urtAetJen,  und  Lehrer  lu 
beru/en  ein — tiTid  abzuiclien.  Melanehthon  de  Bonifaeio,  in  1537:  Cognitio  dt  doe- 
trina  pcrttnri  rum  solum  ad  Magislratum,  icd  ad  Eccteriam,  hoc  ett,  nort  Uinium  ad 
Prethuterot  ltd  etiam  ad  laitos  idomoi  ad  judicandam.  See  Gieseler.  4:  519. 
He  gives  full  references  to  authoritiea:  ot.  Koatlin.  "Theology,"  1:  304.  But  in 
the  SchmiUkald  Articles  (1529)  Luther  abandons  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  ohuroh  for  a 
more  formal  and  praotieable  definition:  "Sueh  church  is  nothing  else  than  the 
believera  in  Christ  who  believe  the  above  stated  artiales."    Art  ni. 
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tivity  in  1520,  and  in  his  I'^xposition  of  the  Psahns,  in  1539.  It 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  general  teaching  that  every  Christian  has 
the  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  religious  matters,  and  may  for  himself 
approach  God  through  Christ,  his  High  Priest.  He  would  have  no 
special,  privileged,  exclusive  class  in  the  Church.  For  the  sake  of  order 
he  required  that  there  should  be  ordained  priests  to  represent  the  church 
and  be  responsible  to  it.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  specially  chosen 
acted  with  an  authority  that  did  not  belong  to  all,  but  the  special  priest- 
hood of  some  did  not  invalidate  the  real  priesthood  of  all.^  In  a  word, 
Luther's  early  conception  of  the  church  was  very  nearly  that  of  the 
congregational  bodies  of  our  time. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  organize  the  Lutherans  into  churches  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  the  Romanists,  the  congregational  order  was 
adopted.  The  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse,  under  the  lead  of  Land- 
grave PhiUp,  at  a  synod  at  Homberg,  in  October,  1526.  The  theologian 
who  had  the  principal  part  in  the  synod  was  Francis  Lambert,  a  converted 
Franciscan  monk,  who  prepared  at  the  Landgrave's  request  a  scheme  of 
church  government.'  His  plan  was  adopted  in  the  synod,  but  not  in 
practice,  and  it  need  only  be  mentioned  to  show  how  the  Reformation 
leaders,  in  their  first  thoughts  turned  to  Congregationalism.  It  was 
Luther  who  advised  the  Landgrave  against  the  proposed  scheme;  it 
was  impracticable;  there  was  not  material  for  the  organization  of  in- 
dependent congregational  churches.  ''Rules  of  order,"  he  said,  ''could 
soon  be  made,  if  we  had  the  right  sort  of  persons."  But  they  did  not 
have  them;  the  people  had  had  no  experience  of  a  congregational  church — 
they  had  all  their  lives  been  ruled  by  bishops  and  priests — and  besides 
their  inexperience,  they  were  "a  wild,  rude,  noisy  people,"  difficult  to 
manage.  Their  leaders  were  almost  as  helpless  as  they.  They  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  what  was  best,  but  they  also  saw  that  that  best 
was  unattainable,  at  least  in  any  way  that  seemed  possible  to  them.  It 
was  with  the  reformers  in  the  Church,  as  it  had  sometimes  been  with 
reformers  in  the  State:  eamestnsouled  men,  longing  for  liberty  and 
for  civil  justice,  looked  back  to  the  days  of  the  Senate  and  the  Consuls 
at  Rome.  Those  were  tunes  of  patriotism,  of  plain  living,  of  unselfishness, 
of  freedom,  of  ever3rthing  to  please  the  lover  of  virtue  and  country. 
Seen  through  the  mist  of  years,  the  old  Roman  state  was  transfigured, 

1" Every  Christian  has  and  exercises  the  priestly  work;  above  this  is  the  common 
office  of  teacher,  .  .  .  for  in  a  church  all  have  not  office,  nor  can  the  sacraments 
be  fitly  celebrated  in  every  house;  hence  there  must  be  special  persons  for  this; 
bat  tlus  is  not  to  make  an  order  of  priesthood."    Gieseler,  4:  519. 

*  It  has  been  questioned  whether  he  was  indebted  for  his  plan  to  his  own  order, 
the  Fhmciscans,  or  to  Zwingli,  or  to  Luther.  It  is  likely  that,  like  Luther  and 
Zwingli  themselves,  he  was  following  the  suggestions  of  his  own  independent 
study  of  the  New  Testament. 
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^^orified.  Wby  not  bring  back  tlie  Comili  and  the  Senate  aul  hkve  a^m 
the  Republic,  aa  it  was  in  its  grmtoenf  Tite  diffioully  was  that  ths 
world  had  changed  onoe  the  daya  of  CSodniwtai^  and  Roma  eould  i»ver 
again  be  what  Rome  was.  Riemii  and  Anwld  of  Bnsna  wen  inqsao- 
tical  dreamers.  In  the  same  way,  Luther  aod  thooB  with  him  ■oo^t 
a  purified  Church;  they  looked  back  to  the  daji  of  the  apostlea,  "wba 
every  church  was  a  Christoan  republic,  and  afl  the  churches  whs  a 
confederated  brotheiiiood,  bound  together  by  no  written  trea^,  bat 
by  a  common  faith  and  devotion  to  a  common  Lord.  In  this  oaas,  too, 
there  was  something  wanting:  the  churches,  like  the  Enunre,  had  de- 
veloped; customs  and  methods  unknown  to  the  apostlea  had  created 
conditions  m  which  the  church  of  the  apostles  could  not  live.  The  only 
way  to  reproduce  the  ohurch  of  the  apostlea  was  to  be^  where  the 
apostles  began,  at  the  banning,  and  da  aa  the  apostlea  did,  gather 
slowly  and  by  units  the  saved  into  oongregaUonB.  To  wgaaiae  this 
great  rabble  of  Lutheran  Christians  into  ^lostoUc  churches  was  a  thing 


But  there  must  be  some  organiaation.  The  churches  were  without 
government,  and  the  people  were  drifting  into  confusion,  lliey  bod 
been  accustomed  to  compulsion,  and  there  must  be  some  one  over  them 
to  restr^n  them  and  compel  them  to  duty.  In  the  old  order  the  bishops 
had  performed  this  service,  and  the  Lutherans  would  have  been  ^ad 
to  have  the  help  of  the  bishops,  but  there  were  no  bishops  among  them. 
They  might  look  to  the  civil  rulers,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way: 
they  had  learned  that  the  State  and  the  Church  are  two  different  things 
and  that  "the  two  Tegmenta,  spiritual  and  secular,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded." The  one  is  for  piety  and  the  other  for  eictemal  peace.  "The 
secular  laws,"  said  Luther  in  1523,  "are  for  the  body  and  gooda;  and 
the  soul  God  will  let  no  one  rule  but  himself;  and  when  the  secular  power 
gives  law  to  the  soul,  it  trespasses  on  God's  rule  and  destroys  the  soul." 
As  the  State  must  not  interfere  with  the  Church,  so  the  Church  must 
not  interfere  with  the  State:  the  two  are  separate  and  distinct.'  But 
it  was  the  ideal  Church  that  was  distinct  from  the  State:  the  Church 
as  Luther  knew  it  had  always  been  joined  to  the  State  and  did  not 
know  how  to  live  apart  from  it.  Hence,  willing  or  imwiUing,  it  must 
look  to  the  State  for  help. 

The  first  service  that  the  Lutherans  required  of  the  State  was  to 
appoint  some  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  bishops.  There  was  a  conscious 
feeling  that  this  was  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  State,  and  that  some  apol(^y  or  expUnation  was 
necessary.    Accordingly,  it  was  said.  Though  his  royal  grace  was  not 

■  Auzsbnrg  ConfesiioD,  art  xxm.    Qiewler  4:  B2I. 
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sppoiiited  to  teach  and  administer  in  epiiitual  things,  yet  it  was  faia 
duty  to  prevent  divinons  and  disasters  among  his  subjects,  as  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  had  to  ud  the  bishops  at  Niciea.  As  time  went  on, 
it  became  dearer  to  those  who  needed  the  help  of  the  magistrate  that 
such  help  might  be  lawfully  asked  and  ^ven.  In  1525  Luther  taught 
that  the  princes  ought  to  r^trun  manifest  blasphemies  against  the  name 
of  God.  He  quoted  in  proof  the  example  of  Christ  driving  the  money- 
changers  out  of  the  Temple  with  a  whip  of  cords.  In  1537  it  wss  thought 
that  princes  ought  to  care  for  the  church  because  they  were  chief  membeis 
of  it.  In  1540  Mclancfathon  taught  that  princes  and  senators  had  the 
right  of  calling  bishops,  first  because  they  rule,  and  second  because  they 
are  the  chief  members  of  the  church.  The  princes  might  also  compel  to 
religious  duties.  Luther  thought  it  proper  for  the  Elector  to  enjoin, 
with  penalties,  the  use  of  the  Catechism,  for  "if  the  people  will  be  Chris- 
tians they  ou^t  to  be  obliged  to  leani  what  a  Christian  ought  to  know." 
So  the  reformers  found  reasons  for  doing  what  they  thought  to  be 
necessary;  and  so  their  conception  of  the  Church  was  inoperative,  be- 
cause custom  and  expediency  were  against  it.  We  might  blame  them, 
if  we  choose,  for  their  inconsistency;  it  would  be  better  to  remember 
that  they  inherited  and  were  bound  by  the  developments  of  the  past, 
from  which  they  saw  no  way  to  be  loosed.  There  was  no  solution  of  their 
problem  but  a  far  more  radical  reform  than  they  were  ready  to  under- 
take— a  reform  too  radical  to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
The  rulers  discharged  the  duties  to  which  the  Lutherans  called  them 
by  appointing  superintendents  to  take  the  place  of  the  bishops.  These 
were  to  watch  over  the  Uves  and  doctrines  of  pastors,  and  together 
with  them,  to  constitute  a  council  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority. 
But  as  in  former  times  many  things,  especially  such  as  pertained  to 
marriages  and  wills,  belonged  to  the  now  defunct  bishops'  courts,  there 
was  needed  some  tribunal  to  which  they  could  Btill  be  referred.  Consis- 
tories were  established  for  this  purpose — -a  sort  of  hybrid,  half  secular, 
half  ecclesiastical.  They  had  the  right  of  excommunication,  which 
carried  with  it  exclusion  from  all  church  privileges  (the  sermon  excepted), 
civil  punishment,  suspension  from  office,  and  prohibition  of  labor.  The 
consistories  were  not  the  same  in  all  the  States,  and  not  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  religious  peace  of  1555  did  they  become  permanent. 
There  were  always  some  Luthers  among  them,  who  wished  discipline 
to  belong  to  the  Church  alone.  In  the  end,  scarcely  anything  that  the 
reformers  thought  ought  to  be  in  the  church  was  in  it.  The  churches 
were  not  independent,  self-governing  bodies,  they  could  not  choose  their 
own  pastors,  or  exclude  imworthy  members.  In  place  of  the  old  order 
was  the  State:  princes,  councils,  consistories.    The  work  was  hardly  so 
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well  done,  and  the  tyranny  was  ha«Dy  Ism,  Many  of  the  moro  aerioos 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  faiflhops  baek,  if  th^  could  have  come 
jure  humano  and  not  jure  dmno.  Things  did  not  go  so  weH,  eqiedally 
after  the  first  generous  enthucdasm  for  right  and  truth  had  qpent  it- 
self. Formerly  the  priests  had  mastered  the  pec^:  the  detgy  now 
had  two  masters,  the  people  and  the  government.  ''It  has  come  to 
this/'  said  Luther  in  1541,  ''that  we  see  young  masters,  even  cities^ 
even  small  muddy  towns  and  villages,  that  would  prevent  their  pastors 
and  preachers  from  inveighing  in  the  pulpit  against  dn  or  crime,  (sr  else 
chase  them  away  and  starve  them;  and  he  that  takes  anything  away 
from  them  is  holy."  The  people  had  been  taught  to  rebel  against  priests 
and  they  did  not  discriminate  between  the  dass  as  a  irbolB  and  some  of 
the  class — ^they  asserted  their  independence  of  alL 

It  was  a  plan  devised  by  Luther  and  adopted  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
that  made  possible  the  introduction  of  order  into  the  churches  of  that 
principality.  This  plan  was  suggested  in  a  letter  that  throws  so  mudi 
light  on  the  whole  situation,  that  it  should  be  read  with  little  abbre- 
viation: 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  made  any  requests  of  your  Grace; 
hence  they  have  accumulated.  May  your  Grace  tiierefore  have 
patience,  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

First  of  ail,  gracious  Lord,  I  must  make  known  that  inmioderate 
complaints  are  made  by  the  clergy  in  nearly  every  place.  The 
peasants  positively  will  not  give  any  more,  and  among  the  people 
there  prevails  such  unthankfulness  for  God's  holy  word  that  un- 
doubtedly a  great  punishment  from  God  is  at  huid.  If  I  knew  how 
to  do  it  with  a  good  conscience,  I  certainly  would  bring  it  about 
that  they  should  have  no  minister  or  preacher,  and  let  them 
live  like  swine,  as  indeed  they  do.  There  is  no  fear  of  God,  no 
more  discipline,  since  the  papal  ban  has  gone,  and  every  one  does 
only  what  he  wills.  Now,  since  it  is  commanded  us  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  government,  to  care  first  of  all  for  the  poor  youth  that  are 
born  daily  and  are  growing  up,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  good  breeding,  they  must  have  schools,  preachers  and  imstors. 
If  the  parents  do  not  wish  this,  they  may  always  go  to  the  devil. 
But  where  the  youth  remain  neglected  and  untrainea,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  government.  The  land  becomes  full  of  a  wild  and  vicious 
people;  so  that  not  only  the  command  of  God,  but  our  own  safety 
constrains  us  to  find  a  remedy. 

As,  however,  in  your  Grace's  principality,  papal  and  clerical 
restraint  and  order  has  ceased,  and  as  all  cloisters  and  endowments 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  your  Grace,^  as  the  supreme  head,  there 
comes  along  with  them  the  duty  and  burden  of  setting  things  in 
order.    For  no  one  else  assumes  it  nor  can  assume  it.    Therefore,  as 

^  Both  Luther  and  Melanchthon  complained  frequently  and  bitterly  of  tho 
mismanagement  of  the  church  property  confiscated  by  the  princes.  De  Wette, 
2:  669,  692;  3:  136,  142.    As  to  Melanchthon,  see  CR,  4:  696,  882;  6:  770. 
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I  have  fuUy  reported  to  your  ch&acellor,  and  to  Nicholas  von  Eode, 
it  ia  aeoeesary  that  your  Grace— as  one  whom  God  in  such  case  has 
commanded  and  invested  with  the  duty — to  order  as  soon  as  possible 
a  viaitatioii  of  the  land  by  four  peraons:  two  to  have  oversight  of 
revenues  and  property;  two  capable  of  judEing  doctrine  and  persons. 
These,  by  authority  of  your  Grace,  should  regulate  and  care  for 
schools  and  pariaheB  as  may  be  necessary. 

Where  a  city  or  village  has  the  means,  your  Grace  has  power 
to  compel  it  to  support  schools,  pulpits  and  pastors.  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  do  this  for  their  own  salvation,  your  Grace,  as  the 
official  guardian  of  youth,  and  of  all  the  needy,  fjiould  hold  them  to 
it  by  force,  bo  that  they  must  do  it — just  as  they  are  compelled  to 
contribute  for  bridges,  paths  and  roads,  or  other  needs  of  the  land. 
Whatever  the  country  needs,  those  who  use  and  enjoy  it  should  help 
pay  for.  But  there  is  no  more  necessary  thing  than  to  educate  those 
who  will  come  after  us  and  bear  rule.  If  those  who  are  concerned 
have  not  the  means,  and  it  presses  them  too  heavily,  there  still 
remain  the  monastery  estates,  wluch  were  especially  endowed  for 
such  purposes  and  can  be  so  used  as  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
common  people.  For  your  Grace  can  easily  comprehend  that  there 
would  be  at  once  a  ^reat  outcry,  and  one  not  easily  answered,  where 
the  schoob  and  panshes  are  neglected  while  the  nobility  seize  upon 
the  monastery  estates — which,  it  is  already  stud,  many  have  actually 
done.  Since,  however,  such  estates  bring  no  revenue  to  your  Graced 
treasury,  and  were  ori^nolly  established  for  rehgious  puipopes,  they 
should  in  justice  first  of  all  be  applied  to  this  object.  What  then 
remains,  your  Grace  can  apply  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  poor  people.' 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Elector  that  he  was  so  far  from  offended 
by  such  plainness  of  speech  that  he  adopted  the  su^estion.  He  was 
a  f^^matic  man,  whose  intellectual  processes  were  alow,  and  re- 
peated urgingB  were  necessary  to  bring  him  to  act;  but  in  July,  1627, 
he  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  parishes  of  Saxony  and  set  them 
in  ordeT.'  To  Melanchthon  was  committed  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
book  of  "instructions"  for  the  clergy,  that  should  be  a  standard  of 
judgment  for  the  commission  and  a  practical  manual  for  the  evangelical 
pastors.  Melanchthon  prepared  a  summary  of  evangelical  doctrines, 
in  both  Latin  and  German,  in  seventeen  articles:  of  faith,  the  cross, 
prayer,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  the  magistrate,  the  fear  of  God,  righteous- 

■  De  Wette,  3:  135:  ct.  39.  61.  LDS.  53:  3Sa.  Cuirie,  155.  The  above  letter 
bean  date  November  22,  ld2«. 

*  Luther,  JuatuB  Jooaa,  Foneraiiiiu.  Spalatin,  and  other  persona  of  eminence 
weie  appointed  on  the  eeneral  oommiaiiDD.  Melanchthon  and  6ve  othera  (John 
a  FUint*,  a  kni^t,  Jerome  Schurf,  Eraaiaua.  not  of  Rotterdam,  Tred.  Myeoniug 
and  Juatua  Memua,  a  clergyman  of  Eiaenach)  inapected  Thuringia.  Jonas  waa  a 
IffotesBor  [d  the  Univereity  of  Wittenberg  (provost);  then  at  Halle  helped  forward 
the  ReformatioD  until  compelled  by  Duke  George  to  leave:  ntterwordB  paatol 
ud  filled  other  important  posts.  Bugenhasen,  on  Luther's  nomination,  became 
paatoT  o(  the  Wittenberg  church,  and  was  the  moat  efficient  helper  of  Luther 
and  Melancbtboa  in  reorganiaing  the  German  church. 
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ne8B,  judgment,  the  sacnonentSy  the  ogD  of  tbeeodbari^ 
riage,  prohibited  cases,  human  traditions,  rihristian  liberty,  free-wiU, 
the  law.  It  was  important  chiefly  as  a  fint  step  towaid  the  fonnal 
statement  of  the  new  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Seriptuie,  but 
lacks  the  orderly  arrangement  and  felicity  of  phrase  attained  in  the 
later  confession  at  Augsburg.  Mdandithon  was  trying  his  wings  for 
a  higher  flight.^ 

One  of  the  things  most  firmly  believed  by  Lather  was  the  necessity 
of  a  systematic  Christian  training  for  the  whole  people.  It  was  thbi 
conviction  that  led  him  to  insist  so  stron^^  on  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  expound  the  Scriptioes  regularly.  But  as  the  work  of  reformsr 
tion  went  on,  and  as  he  learned  throu^  the  visitation  more  about  tiie 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  his  {dan  enlarged  and  at  the  same  time 
became  more  definite.  He  could  entertain  little  rational  hi^  of  making 
any  considerable  impression  on  the  adults  of  his  own  generation,  and* 
highly  as  he  esteemed  preaching  he  had  no  illusions  as  to  its  effect. 
"Many  a  man  listens  to  preadung  for  three  or  four  yeazs,"  he  testified, 
"without  learning  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  answer,  if  questioned 
concerning  a  single  article  of  faith."  But  it  was  different  with  the  rising 
generation;  he  did  believe  it  possible,  by  diligent  Christian  instruction, 
to  bring  about  a  great  change  in  Germany.  And  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  two  catechisms 
in  German,  both  of  which  were  issued  in  1529.* 

The  first  or  Larger  Catechism,  under  his  hands  outgrew  the  purpose 
of  a  catechism,  both  in  length  and  in  form.  The  method  of  question 
and  answer  was  abandoned,  and  it  became  in  fact  a  brief  compendium 
of  theology,  quite  unfit  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  never  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  But  the  second,  or  Smaller  Catechism,  was 
a  true  catechism,  so  brief  and  simple  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
Dr.  Schaff  well  calls  it  "a  great  little  book,  with  as  many  thoughts  as 
words,"  and  quite  truly  adds  that  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
religious  instruction.*  None  of  his  writings  bears  more  unmistakable 
imprint  of  Luther's  genius,  and  in  none  is  his  happy  faculty  of  stating 
profound  religious  truth  in  simple  words  and  racy  phrases  more  strikingly 
shown.  Its  defects  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  method  adopted — a 
method  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  but  not  therefore  beyond  criticism — 
to  base  the  catechism,  not  on  the  entire  teaching  of  Scripture,  but  on 
three  familiar  liturgical  documents:  the  Decalogue,  the  Apostle's  Creed 

^  CR,  26:  2-27;  followed  by  a  version  in  Gennan  by  Luther.  Also,  Sehling, 
Kirchenordnungen,  I:  142  aeq. 

*LDS.  21:  1-155.  The  Small  Catechism  in  both  Gennan  and  En«^iiah  is 
given  in  Sohaff's  "Creeds,"  3:  74-92. 

*  "Creeds,"  1:  245  ae^.,  esp.  250. 
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and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  method  results  in  an  incompleteness  that 
requires  the  supplementing  of  the  catechism  with  further  reUgious  iustruc- 
tiou,  as  became  and  continues  to  be  the  practice  in  all  Lutheran  churches. 
Yet  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  no  other 
book  has  had  so  wide  circulation  among  the  German  people  or  had  so 
profound  and  lasting  bji  influence  on  the  national  character. 

The  example  of  Prussia  and  Electoral  Saxony  was  followed  in  other 
German  principalities.  Gteorge,  Margrave  of  Brsjidenburg-Ansbach, 
asMSted  his  brother  Albert  in  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into 
Prussia,  and  on  his  accession  to  his  principality  took  immediate  advantage 
of  the  Speyer  decree  to  forward  the  movement.  Prince  Wolfgang,  of 
Anhalt,  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  from  that  time  favored  the  progress  of  the  ReformatJon  in  his  do- 
main. Duke  Ernest,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  also  introduced  the  new 
doctrine  and  practice  into  Braunschweig-Lflneberg,  where  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  estates  in  1527.  The  Dukes  of  Mecklenberg  appUed 
to  Luther  for  evangeUcal  preachers  as  early  as  1524,  and  the  preaching 
of  Lutheran  doctrine  began  at  about  the  same  time  in  Silesia  and  Pomer- 
ania.  In  Northern  Germany,  in  fact,  there  remained  but  two  States 
that  still  maintained  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  these  were 
held  more  by  the  firmness  of  their  rulers  than  by  the  disposition  of  their 
people.  Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg,  and  George  of  Saxony,  were  still 
staunch  upholders  of  the  old  futh  and  the  ancient  customs,  though 
not  without  their  grievances  against  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  Southern 
Germany,  the  Church  had  been  more  successful  in  retaining  its  hold. 
In  Franconia  the  new  gospel  had  made  considerable  progress;  in  the 
Upper  Palatinat«  it  was  rather  tolerated  than  at  present  promoted; 
while  in  WQrtemberg  nothing  had  prevented  its  triumph  but  the  char- 
acter of  Duke  Ulric,  whose  conduct  brought  about  his  banishment  in 
1519  and  the  transfer  of  the  principality  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who 
tried  by  severe  persecution  to  eradicate  the  new  ideas.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  efforts,  the  free  cities  of  the  region — Reuttingen,  Easlii^n,  Ulm, 
Hall,  Biberach — became  uncompromisingly  anti-CathoUc. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  free  cities  elsewhere — indeed,  the  unanimity 
and  heartiness  with  which  they  adopted  the  Reformation  became  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  movement,  and  as  time  went  on  was 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  incident  of  the  Lutheran  struggle.  Several 
of  these  towns  had  not  waited  for  the  Speyer  decree  to  abandon  the 
Catholic  faith,  hut  the  number  of  cities  that  undertook  a  reform  was 
rapidly  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Diet.  In  the  North,  all  the  great 
commercial  towns,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Ltlbeck,  Stralsund  and 
Danzig  became  Lutheran.     Magdeburg  also  accepted  the  new  futh 
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and  became  an  active  center  of  the  Lutheran  propagaoda  as  did  Naum- 
burg  a  little  later.  la  the  central  region  of  the  Rhine,  Frankfort,  Worms 
and  Spcyer  followed  this  example.  In  the  South,  Brralau,  Numberg  and 
Augsburg  had  abolished  the  mass  as  early  as  1524,  while  Strassburg  and 
Constance  were  no  longer  Catholic'  Some  of  these  SouUicni  towns 
were  more  inclined  to  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  Zwingli  than  of 
Luther,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  note,  but  tiey  were  at  any 
rate  enforcing  reforms.  Of  Central  and  Southern  Germany,  only  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Cologne,  Trier  and  Mainz,  together  with 
the  important  State  of  Bavaria,  were  to  be  counted  as  fully  on  the  side  of 
the  old  Church,  And  of  these.  Archbishop  Albert,  of  Cologne,  was 
thought  to  be  strongly  minded  to  follow  the  example  of  his  kinsman  of 
Prussia  and  secularize  his  principality.  By  1529  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Germany  was  indeed  little  short  of  desperate;  if  it 
were  to  be  saved,  something  must  be  done  and  that  right  speedily.  This 
was  the  opportunity  of  Charles  V. 


I 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   BECOTfD  DIET  OF  SPETBB  AND  THK  FBOTEST 

Fob  some  years  after  the  first  Diet  of  Speyer  ever;  movement  made 
for  the  development  of  Luther's  work.  We  have  seen  how  political 
complications  led  to  the  recess  of  Speyer,  and  the  consequent  opportunity 
for  the  organization  of  the  Luthenin  Church;  all  the  while  the  church 
was  oi^anizing,  the  way  was  paving  for  further  advances.  For  the 
first  five  years  after  the  edict  of  Wonns  the  Emperor  had  been  occujued 
m  Spain,  and  in  his  wars  with  Francis  I.  Now  another  actor  was  to 
come  prominently  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  taking  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  in  1453,  not  to  go  further  back,  the  Turks  bad  been  a  menace 
to  Europe;  with  the  accesMon  of  Suleiman  II  to  the  throne  in  1520, 
they  became  yet  more  formidable.  He  was  a  great  and  active  ruler, 
and  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-dx  years  he  was  always  eng^ed  in 
some  aggressive  enterprise.  In  1522  he  startled  Christendom  by  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  after  a  long  and  heroic  defense  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  He  was  almost  equally  powerful  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  as  he  might  strike  at  any  time,  the  only  safety  was  in  being 
always  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  Emperor  could  make  no  plans  with- 
out conddering  the  probabilities  of  a  Turkish  war;  the  Turks,  too, 
were  always  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Diet  of  Speyer,  messengers  came  from  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  begging 
assistance  against  this  enemy;  and  before  the  Diet  bad  closed  news 
was  brought  of  the  great  battle  of  Mohacs,  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  the  death  of  their  king  (August  29,  1526).  This  invasion  of  Hungary 
by  the  Turks  had  its  influence  in  forcing  the  Diet  to  adopt  its  tolerating 
edict;  and  the  death  of  King  Louis  made  way  for  the  election  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  to  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  with  it  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  Charles  V,  who  could  not  but  profit  by  his  brother's 
advancement. 

Ferdinand's  first  duty  was  to  defend  his  new  kingdom,  but  we  need 
not  follow  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  Turks  and  with  his  rival  in  Hun- 
gary. All  the  while,  however,  we  may  bear  in  mind,  that  the  war  in 
Hungary  had  an  influence  on  the  evente  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned:  it  divided  the  forces  of  Germany,  and  be^des  and  especially 
it  rendered  it  out  of  the  question  still  further  to  weaken  the  Empire 
by  any  movement  agunst  the  Lutherans,  whose  help  was  needed  i^tunst 
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the  common  enemy.  The  Hungarian  affair  mm  but  aa  incident^  the 
main  drift  waa  in  another  direction;  and  our  principai  oonoem  k  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  Holy  League.  And  here  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  go  sufficiently  into  detul  to  get  some  definite  impresrioiL  of  the  way 
in  which  the  great  game  of  politics  affected  the  frntunes  of  Luther  and 
his  cause. 

Two  letters  of  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  have  already  been  mentioned. 
On  September  18,  1526,  the  Emperor  sent  a  long  letter  in  reidy,  in 
which  he  accused  the  Pope  of  many  unfriendly  acts.  Among  other 
things  he  had  stirred  up  the  French  king  to  prolong  the  war  against 
him;  after  the  peace  of  Madrid,  he  had  tempted  Francis  I  to  violate  the 
treaty;  had  absolved  the  king  from  his  oath  and  entered  into  a  hostile 
league  with  him,  not  only  with  a  view  of  driving  the  Emperor  out  of 
Italy,  but  of  degrading  him  from  his  dignity.  "See,''  he  said,  "the 
baseness  of  the  thing.  Rome  receives  more  money  aoid  profits  out  of 
my  kingdom  and  provinces  than  from  all  Christendom  besides.  This 
may  be  proved  by  the  demands  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  when,  com- 
plaining heavily  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  th^  desired  a  remedy  tor  their 
evils/'  These  complaints  he  had  sli^ted  out  of  respect  for  the  Church. 
He  had  given  the  Pope  no  just  cause  of  offense;  had  conferred  benefits, 
had  even  wronged  his  subjects  for  the  Pope's  sake;  and  his  reward  was 
the  Pope's  hostility.  He  begged  the  Pope  to  change  his  course.  "But," 
he  said,  "if  I  cannot  prevail  and  you  must  needs  go  on  like  a  warrior, 
I  protest  and  appeal  to  a  council,  that  all  quarrels  may  there  be  decided, 
and  demand  that  it  be  speedily  called." 

In  a  letter  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Charles  spoke  with  still  greater 
warmth  and  plainness.  He  mentioned  again  his  favoring  the  Pope 
at  the  expense  of  Germany,  and  the  demands  of  the  German  nobles; 
but  because  he  had  been  "bom  and  bred  with  a  singular  love  to 
the  Church  of  Rome"  he  had  not  given  ear  to  their  demands;  and 
when  greater  troubles  afterwards  arose,  and  many  tumults  and  riots 
happened  throughout  Germany,  the  princes  had  for  that  reason  ap- 
pointed another  Diet,  he  had,  under  severe  penalties  forbidden  them  to 
assemble,  because  their  deliberations  would  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  Pope's  sake  he  had  alienated 
the  heads  of  the  German  nobility.  He  begged  the  cardinals  to  ad- 
monish the  Pope,  and  exhort  him  to  peace  rather  than  to  war.  If  the 
Pope  would  not  call  a  council,  then  the  cardinals  must  call  it.^ 

These  letters  were  immediately  published,  and  their  effect  was  to 
strengthen  the  Lutherans.    It  was  seen  how  little  the  Emperor  regarded 

^  A  serviceable  summary  of  these  letters  is  given  by  Sleiden,  p.  106  8eq.  The 
originals  are  in  Rajmaldus,  12:  561  seq. 
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the  Pope's  authority  aa  fin&l;  that  he  recognised  the  justice  of  the  com- 
pliunta  of  the  Germans  i  that  he  looked  to  a  general  council  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  afFfuis  of  Christendom.  The  Pope,  too,  had  been  discredited 
in  the  face  of  Europe.  He  deeply  felt  his  humiliation  and  was  even  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  Emperor,  The 
allies  went  forward  to  their  hostile  purposes;  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Charles  demanding  that  he  ^ould  lay  down  his  arms,  and  consent 
to  such  conditions  as  would  secure  a  general  peace;  he  must  restore 
Milan  to  Sforza,  take  Francis's  ransom  and  return  his  sons  to  him,  and 
pay  the  Sing  of  England  money  he  tiad  txirrowed  from  him.  This  last 
demand  the  Emperor  rightly  resented  as  a  piece  of  impertinence.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  lay  down  his  arms,  but  he  was  willing  to  consent 
to  a  truce  for  three  years,  so  that  the  arms  of  all  might  be  united  ag^nst 
the  Turks.  As  he  could  not  assent  to  the  terms  that  the  allies  proposed, 
he  wished  them  to  propose  others,  saying  that  he  would  not  be  obstinate 


Of  course  nothing  came  of  the  embassy;  nothing  was  expected  to 
oome  of  it;  preparations  for  war  went  on.  From  the  outset  the  con- 
federates were  weakened  by  jealousies  and  contrarieties  of  interest. 
They  did  not  trust  each  other;  each  was  afraid  that  the  other  might 
get  some  advantage,  and  that  whichever  one  got  what  he  sought  he 
would  thereupon  abandon  the  alliance.  Their  lack  of  zeal  and  coOpera- 
tioQ  was  the  Emperor's  opportunity.  Pescara,  who  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Italy,  would  naturally  have  commanded  the  im- 
perial forces  if  he  had  been  aUve;  but  he  had  died  shortly  before,  and 
Uie  command  devolved  upon  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Acting  with  vigor, 
he  soon  had  full  possession  of  Milan,  Sforza,  who  had  held  the  citadel, 
being  compelled  to  retire.  George  Fnmdsberg,  the  old  soldier  who  en- 
couraged Luther  at  Worms,  brought  into  Italy  14,000  Germans;  Bourbon 
Itad  with  him  6,000  Spaniards;  2,000  Austriana  were  added  to  the 
number — in  all  22,000  men.  It  was  an  army  «ui  generis.  The  men  were 
without  pay  and  were  kept  together  by  the  fame  and  influence  of  their 
commander.  Their  only  hope  of  reward  was  in  victory  and  the  plunder 
of  some  great  dty.  With  such  an  army  Bourbon  began  his  march  in 
midwinter,  uncertain  where  he  would  strike.  He  first  thought  of  attacking 
IMacentia,  but  cut  off  from  that  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  Bologna; 
and  that  being  too  well  prepared,  he  moved  on.  Florence  was  for  a 
while  in  his  thoughts,  but  difBculties  there  deterred  him;  and  he  next 
thought  of  Rome,  that  great  city  whose  glory  and  mystery  filled  the 
imaginations  of  men—the  city  at  the  eight  of  wluch  Luther  fell  upon 
the  ground,  and  which  Goethe  in  trembling  and  solicitude,  did  not  dare 
to  believe  that  he  would  ever  enter  until  he  had  actually  passed  through 
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the  gates.    The  very  thou^t  of  attaddng  it,  so  bold  and  bordering  so 
nearly  on  sacrilege,  banished  all  wearineas  and  filled  every  breast  with 

enthusiasm. 

The  Pope  seemed  fated  to  trouble,  and  fais  own  mistalraB  or  wone 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  In  conformity  with  his  oUigations  to  his  affies, 
he  had  sent  his  forces  to  Lombardy  to  coGperate  with  the  fVendi  and 
Venetians  against  the  Imperialists.  Rome  was,  therefore,  without  de- 
fense. Cardinal  Colonna,  whose  family  had  a  chronic  grudge  against 
the  Popes,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  enter  the 
city.  The  Pope  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Cdoona 
plundered  at  pleasure.  As  he  took  only  what  belonged  to  the  F^ 
and  his  friends,  the  rest  of  the  citizens  did  not  care  to  oppose  him.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  profiting  by  the  Pope's  ill-fortune,  extorted  fran 
him  an  agreement  to  condone  Colonna's  offense,  and  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Lombardy.  When  his  army  was  agun  in  Rome,  he  lepeaaM 
of  his  forbearance  toward  Colonna,  degraded  him  from  his  caixUnalate, 
excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  laid  waste  their  posBesaons. 
This  done,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Naples,  which  he  was  to  attaA 
in  conjimction  with  the  French.  But  Bourbon's  movements  alarmed 
him;  Larmoy,  the  imperial  \'iceroy  at  Naples,  proposed  to  treat  with 
him;  and  he  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  for  eight  months,  to  restore 
Colonna  to  favor,  to  dignity  and  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  Lannoy 
was  to  come  to  Rome  and  stand  between  him  and  harm  from  Bourbon. 
Having  abandoned  his  allies,  and  trusting  to  the  faith  and  authority 
of  Lannoy,  he  disbanded  his  army.  Lannoy  was  anxious  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  but  if  Bourbon  had  been  willing  to  listen  to 
him  the  soldiers  could  not  be  controlled.  They  had  begun  the  march 
to  Rome,  and  to  Rome  they  must  go. 

On  the  march  Frundsberg  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis  and  the 
responsibility  and  direction  of  the  army  rested  with  Bourbon,  who  reached 
Rome  May  5,  1527.  He  was  a  man  without  a  country.  From  his  youth 
a  brilliant  soldier,  and  for  a  time  the  richest  and  most  pK)werful  subject 
of  France,  he  had  suffered  from  the  jealousy  of  his  sovereign,  and  at 
last,  under  the  forms  of  law,  was  deprived  of  his  estates.  Driven  into 
rebellion  against  Francis  I,  he  sought  and  obtained  service  imder  the 
Emperor.  The  dying  Bayard,  the  embodiment  of  honor  and  loyalty, 
had  reproached  him  with  treason.  Perhaps  his  own  conscience  was  not 
clear;  he  was  not  perfectly  trusted  and  could  not  perfectly  trust  others. 
He  had  rendered  great  services  and  Charles  had  made  him  great  promises, 
but  the  Duke  could  not  feel  sure  that  those  promises  would  be  fulfilled. 
Shut  out  from  his  own  country,  separated  from  the  sympathies  of  men, 
alone,  with  a  feeling  half  of  desperation,  half  of  defiance,  he  thought  to 
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vin  for  himseU  &  kingdom  and  a  home.  His  isolation  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  position,  made  him  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him; 
and  he  knew  that  on  the  morrow  he  must  either  presumptuously  fail, 
or  do  a  deed  that  would  never  be  forgotten.  He  detennined  not  to 
fail.  Like  commander,  like  soldiers:  they  were  there  before  Rome  on 
thrar  own  motion,  and  in  Bpit«  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  viceroy; 
many  of  them  hated  the  Pope;  all  of  them  were  desperate  from  lack 
of  pay  and  the  hope  of  booty. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  an  army  was  hastening  to  the  relief 
of  Rome.  The  morning  of  May  6,  the  month  of  balmy  air  and  flowers, 
under  cover  of  a  friendly  mist,  the  assault  was  made.  Bourbon  had 
|H«pared  himself  to  lead  his  men.  Over  his  dark  armor  he  drew  a  whit« 
tunic,  that  every  one  cught  recognize  him  and  follow  or  obey.  When 
the  asaculants  hesitated  he  seized  a  scaling  ladder,  placed  it  against 
the  wall  and  attempted  to  mount;  but  his  feet  had  scarcely  touched 
the  lowest  round  when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.'  With  great  presence 
at  mind  he  gave  orders  that  his  body  should  be  covered,  so  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  know  of  his  death  and  be  discouraged  by  it.  They 
recognized  him,  nevertheless,  and  revenge  was  added  to  their  other 
motives  for  deeds  of  bravery — they  forced  themselves  on  the  wall  and 
•wept  away  all  opposition.  Rome  was  taken  and  suffered  as  rarely 
stormed  dty  has  suffered  from  the  license  and  fury  of  its  captors.  A 
sympathetic  writer  says,  "How  vivid  a  lustre  was  cast  over  the  beginning 
of  the  dxteenth  century  by  the  splendor  of  Rome:  it  designates  a  period 
most  influential  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  day 
aaw  the  light  of  the  splendor  extinguished  forever,"  Before  this  calamity 
the  population  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  85,000;  after  it,  there  were 
no  more  than  32,000. 

The  Pope,  dazed  and  confused  by  the  threatening  storm,  did  not  use 
even  those  means  of  defense  within  his  powers.  Instead  of  escaping 
from  the  city  as  he  might  have  done,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  was  completely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  The  news 
of  the  calamity  of  Rome  and  of  the  Pope's  situation  everywhere  produced 
the  same  impression.  At  Madrid,  there  was  feasting  and  rejoicii^  on 
sccoimt  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Emperor.  Charles  at  once  ordered 
the  festivities  to  cease,  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  what  Bourbon 
had  done,  put  himself  and  his  court  in  mourning,  and  appointed  prayers 
for  the  hberation  of  the  Pope.    In  an  age  of  finesse  and  dissimulation 

'  BenTCDnto  Cellim,  inoomparsble  Bwashbuokler.  bravo  and  braggart,  aa  well 
Bi  great  artist,  in  liis  Autobiography  pves  the  roost  vivid  account  extant  of  this 
■wsault  and  oapture,  and  claims  that  ba  fired  the  fatal  gbot  at  Bourbon.  (1:  71, 
ed.  Anne  Mncdowetl,  London,  1003.)  For  the  moat  part  I  have  followed  eeo- 
ondary  authorities,  aa  Sleidan  and  Robertson,  in  the  above  aocount  of  tiila  oam- 
paign. 
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lie  mi^  tmaiy  have  been  insiiioaEe;  bol  iwnwmhiying  tbe  cKffennti 
even  moompatible^  sentnnaite  by  irtath  men  are  ■"■"•*•"■*—  governed, 
one  heeiUtee  to  aey  tbat  be  was  playing  a  part.^ 

But  wbatever  may  bave  been  tbe  real  f edingi  of  tbe  EknpaQr,  tbcre 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tboae  of  CatboBcB  genenQy.    Intemt  in  the 
misf  oiiuneB  of  tbe  P6pe  was  mtenofied  by  tbe  appannt  danger  to  Eqi^^ 
In  this  case  as  in  otben,  tbe  imperialiste  bad  been  too  enoeeaBf uL   Heniy 
Vm  was  now  prepared  to  coGperate  more  acttvdy  witb  tbe  oonf edentee^ 
and  tbey  felt  tbe  neoesstty  of  more  vigcxrous  efforts.    Fortunately  for 
tbem  tbe  Emperor  was  not  aUe  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  situation— 
one  tremendous  Uow  bad  been  struek  to  wbich  there  oould  be  no  second. 
Lannoy  threw  an  additiooal  force  into  Rome,  which  indeed  added  to  the 
distress  of  tbe  hdpless  city,  but  contributed  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  imperialists.    Bourbon's  army  bad  been  yet  further  demoralised 
by  license  and  plunder;  thebr  pay  was  still  overdue,  and  tbe  soikfien, 
consulting  only  their  own  will,  refused  to  leave  quarters  so  mneh  to 
their  liking.    Their  idleness  and  insubordination  kfi  tbe  field  open. 
A  part  of  ^e  {dan  was  for  Henry  VIII  to  send  a  force  into  tbe  Nether- 
lands, but  this  was  never  attempted,  because  of  tbe  opposition  of  the 
En^h  people,  who  did  not  wish  their  trade  with  the  Netherlandere 
interrupted.    The  French  and  Venetians  for  a  time  acted  vigorously 
and  effectively.    Florence  had  taken  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  troubles 
to  revolt  from  the  Medici  and  set  up  a  government  of  its  own;  it  now 
joined  the  French,  and  the  French  commander  accomplished  everything 
that  he  attempted,  and  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  he  dared.    AI 
the  north  of  Italy  was  within  his  grasp;  Milan  might  easily  have  been 
taken;  but  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  allies  got  what  they  wanted,  they 
could  no  longer  be  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about  French  interests. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  finishing  his  work  in  Lombardy,  he  turned  his 
steps  toward  Rome.    All  the  while  the  Pope  had  been  a  prisoner,  and 
it  was  this  threatening  movement  that  compelled  the  Emperor  to  de- 
cide what  was  to  be  done  with  him.    Negotiations  were  opened;  the  Pope 
agreed  to  pay  450,000  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor^s  army,  to 
take  no  part  in  the  war  against  him,  either  in  Lombardy  or  Naples,  to 
grant  certain  other  privileges,  and  to  give  security  for  the  fulfillment  oC 
tbe  treaty.    On  these  conditions  he  was  set  at  liberty;  the  imperial 
army  was,  however,  still  in  Rome. 

Lautrec,  the  French  commander,  with  an  army  of  35,000  men,  now 
turned  to  Naples.  The  danger  in  that  direction  at  length  aroused  the 
army  in  Rome,  and  it  hastened  to  reach  Naples  before  the  French.    The 

*  Robertson,  however,  doee  not  hesitate  to  call  his  oonduot  **an  artifice  no  1< 
hypocriUoal  than  gross."— "Charles  V/'  1:  573. 
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attempt  WM  successful,  and  Lautrec  was  compelled  to  invest  the  aty. 
Hia  army  cut  off  supplies  by  land,  and  the  fleet  of  Andrew  Doria,  the 
great  Genoese  captain,  nmintuned  a  close  blockade  by  sea.  The  im- 
perialists attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  blockade,  but  what  they  could 
not  do  for  themselves  their  enemies  did  for  them.  The  Venetians,  not 
caring  to  take  Naples  for  the  French,  did  not  vigorously  codperate 
with  them.  The  Pope,  afraid  that  Florence,  siding  with  the  French, 
would  be  permanently  lost  to  the  Medici  if  the  French  should  be  suc- 
cessful, threw  his  influence  gainst  them.  Francis  I,  with  his  fatal  aptitude 
for  blundering,  alienated  the  Genoese  commander,  and  drove  him  Into 
the  service  of  thq  Emperor;  Doria  withdrew  his  fleet  from  Naples  and  after 
a  while  relumed  to  bring  abundant  supplies  to  the  garrison  which  he 
had  before  reduced  to  extremest  want.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
succeeded  Bourbon  at  Rome,  and  now  conmmnded  the  garrison  at 
Naples,  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his  men.  Lautrec's  army  was 
weakened  by  pestilence.  The  besiegers  became  the  besieged;  Lautrec 
died;  the  army  attempted  a  retreat;  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  it 
was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  combination  ag^nst  the  Emperor  had  failed  in  all  its  podtive 
expectations.  No  one  of  the  parties  had  gained  what  it  sought;  all  were 
tired  of  the  war,  and  all  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  generosity 
or  discretion  of  the  Emperor.  There  was  first  a  treaty  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  concluded  at  Barcelona,  June,  1528.  The 
Emperor  f^^'eed  to  restore  all  the  territories  that  had  belonged  to  the 
eccledastical  States;  to  relstablish  the  Medici  in  Florence;  to  remit  the 
ease  of  Milan  to  the  Pope;  and  to  marry  his  natural  daughter  to  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  Pope  in  turn  gave  the  Ehnperor  the  investi- 
tnre  of  Naples  and  absolved  all  who  were  connected  with  the  plundering 
of  Rome.  The  next  year  (July,  1529),  at  Cambray,  peace  was  made 
iritb  Francis  I,  who  received  back  again  hia  sons,  so  long  hostages  at 
Madrid,  and  scarcely  anything  else.  The  Venetians  and  others,  who  had 
been  parties  against  the  Emperor,  were  not  considered. 

After  three  years  of  war  and  confuaon,  the  poUtical  utuation  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  much  changed.  In  France  things  were 
moving  on  in  the  usual  way.  Bourbon,  Pescara  and  Lannoy,  great  sol- 
diers on  the  imperial  side,  and  Lautrec  on  the  French  side,  had  died. 
Genoa  had  become  independent  by  the  efforts  of  Doria.  Milan  had  ag^n 
its  own  ruler,  Duke  Sforza.  Florence  was  agiun  subject  to  the  Medici; 
Naples,  even  more  than  before,  belonged  to  the  Emperor.  The  Pope 
had  secured  more  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  than  he  had  lost  by  making 
war  on  him.  Things  looked  nearly  the  same,  but  they  were  not  the 
same.    A  great  change  was  already  preparing  for  England;  the  wedge 
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had  already  entered,  whichy  driven  home,  waa  to  separate  the  g;reateBt 
of  modem  peoples  from  the  Papacy.  Gharlea  V  had  gome  forward  in 
every  way.  He  had  been  ten  years  Emperar;  hk  natural  powen  had 
developed  and  seasoned;  he  had  learned  much  l^  thougjit  and  ei- 
perience;  he  had  gained  confidence  in  himself;  he  had  come  to  realiae, 
and  the  world  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge,  his  preteiinent  poaitioiL 
His  dealings  with  the  Pope  had  taught  him  how  the  Fbpapy  was  ham- 
pered by  political  compHcations,  and  how  impoemble  it  waa  for  the 
Pope  to  do  anything  toward  the  healing  of  the  breach  in  the  GhurcL 
Clement  was  hesitating,  vacillating,  swayed  by  oonflictmg  interests; 
his  circumstances,  no  less  than  his  character,  deprived  him  of  the  oon- 
fidence  of  Europe  and  unfitted  him  to  lead.  Charles  saw  this,  and  re- 
alized that  he  himself  was  the  head  of  Christendom;  that  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  were  with  him.  He  realised,  too,  the  difiBcuUieB 
of  his  position:  on  the  one  hand  it  was  his  duty  to  repress  hereqy  and 
prevent  schism,  on  the  other  he  had  a  duty  to  the  State — he  must  not 
involve  his  people  in  civil  war;  he  must  protect  the  Empire.  In  aU  this 
the  Pope  might  help  him,  but  he  could  only  be  a  helper.  Aa  on  the 
Catholic  side  the  Pope  had  retired  into  the  second  place,  so  on  the  other 
the  leadership  had  passed  from  Luther  to  the  secular  princes.  He  was 
still  necessary  to  his  cause,  but  Wittenberg  was  no  longer  the  center  and 
source  of  its  power. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Italy,  an  affair  had  occurred  in  Ger- 
many, unimportant  in  itself,  that  was  to  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  viUainy  of  a  needy  lawyer  came 
near  precipitating  a  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans.  Otto 
Pack,  an  ofl&cer  at  the  court  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  privately  informed 
Philip  of  Hesse  that  Duke  George,  Ferdinand,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  others  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  gave  the  Landgrave  a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  promised 
to  show  him  the  original.  Philip  and  the  Elector  began  immediately 
to  make  preparations  for  defense,  and  when  they  thought  themselves 
ready  published  the  pretended  agreement  and  sent  letters  to  the  parties 
implicated  and  asked  explanations.  The  accused  princes  at  once  denied 
having  made  such  an  agreement.  The  Coimt  Palatine  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Trier,  so  often  a  peacemaker,  effected  a  reconcihation,  but 
the  incident  served  to  reveal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase,  the 
antagonism  of  the  parties  to  each  other.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  add  that 
Pack  was  afterwards  convicted  of  his  forgeries  and  beheaded.  This  in- 
teresting affair  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1527.^ 

The  villainy  of  Pack  and  the  too  ready  credulity  of  Landgrave  Philip, 

^  For  the  documents  in  this  case,  see  Walch,  16:  373  aeg. 
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had  between  them  nearly  effected  the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  cause.  That 
prince,  who  was  rapidly  winning  recognition  as  the  leader  of  the  party, 
was  led  to  take  a  most  questionable  step.  It  had  hitherto  been  rec<^;mzed 
as  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  that  no  German  State  should 
make  a  league  with  any  outside  Power.  Not  until  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648,  was  the  right  to  niake  such  alliances  given  legal  recogni- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  that  principle  into  the  imperial  constitution 
is  rightly  recognized  by  aU  students  of  political  history  as  the  virtual 
dissolution  of  the  Empire.  At  this  time,  the  making  of  such  a  league 
was  on  all  hands  regarded  as  little  short  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  In 
spite  of  this  unwritten  law,  respected  as  it  was  above  much  law  that  was 
written,  Philip  appealed  to  France  and  Bohemia  to  become  his  allies 
in  rerasting  the  attack  that  he  supposed  to  be  threatened.  It  is  an  ancient 
maxim  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  had  the  event  proved  the  fears 
of  Philip  to  be  welt-founded  his  conduct  might  have  had  some  excuse. 
In  appealing  to  Bohemia,  he  was  of  course  within  his  rights,  as 
Bohemia  was  at  least  a  nominal  part  of  the  Empire;  but  in  turning  to 
Prance  he  violated  every  tradition  that  Germans  had  hitherto  held 
dear.  The  disowning  of  tlie  alleged  agreement  of  the  Catholic  princes, 
and  the  condign  punishment  of  Pack,  not  only  made  the  action  of  Philip 
appear  pusillanimous  and  ridiculous,  but  rendered  his  conduct  odious 
to  all  Germany.  Other  princes  hesitated  to  become  known  as  allies 
of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  in  a  supposed  crisis  to  be  possessed  of 
BO  little  judgment,  prudence  and  patriotism. 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  1529,  and  time  for  the  meetii^  of  the  imperial 
Diet,  to  be  held  again  this  year  at  Speyer,  and  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sessions  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  Lutherana 
came  disorganized  and  discouraged  to  face  a  compact,  confident  Cathohc 
opposition.  The  Emperor  was  still  too  busy  with  his  diplomacy  in 
Italy  to  be  present  in  person,  though  he  was  aware  that  the  affairs  of 
Germany  urgently  demanded  his  attention;  and  his  brother,  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  presided  as  his  deputy.  The  treaty  of  Cambray  was  not  yet 
concluded,  but  the  power  of  his  enemies  was  broken;  peace  seemed 
assured  for  some  years,  at  least,  and  he  promised  the  Estates  that  he 
would  come  to  Germany  as  soon  as  hia  affairs  elsewhere  would  permit. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  imperial  authority,  and  whatever  weight 
Charles  derived  from  his  ascendancy  in  Europe,  was  to  be  used  for  the 
settlement  of  the  religious  troubles  of  Germany. 

And  it  was  speedily  manifest  that  the  Emperor's  convictions  and 
policy  bad  undergone  no  change  since  his  first  Diet  at  Worms;  he  still 
intended,  as  he  there  declared,  to  endeavor  to  suppress  the  new  reUgious 
doctrines  and  practices  and  restore  the  Catholic  futh  and  rites  through- 
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out  the  Empire.  This  was  dlsdosed  to  the  IKet  by  the  umounoeaMot 
of  his  commissioners,  early  in  the  session,  that  he  abolished  "l^  his  nn- 
perial  and  absolute  authority"  the  Speyer  teofim  of  ISM,  wlueh,  he  Baid« 
had  been  the  cause  "of  much  ill  counsel  and  mMamAwfAfiHwg »» i  Qf 
course  the  Emperor  had  no  such  absolute  authority  as  he  thus  aasumed  to 
quash  a  recess  of  the  Diet,  but  the  acquiescence  of  the  majorify  of  the 
body  in  his  action  had  the  practical  effect  of  repealing  the  reoess,  and 
gave  a  quasi-validity  to  his  usurpation  of  power  whidi,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Estates.  With  this 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Speyer  recess  of  1526,  the  Lutherans  were  left 
wholly  without  authority  of  law  for  wbsA,  th^  had  done  in  the  way  of 
reformation. 

The  Diet  now  took  up  the  more  unportant  question  of  deciding  what 
should  be  the  law  of  the  Empue  for  the  future.  Hie  demands  of  Charles 
through  his  commissioners  were  more  moderate  than  we  might  have 
expected;  he  evidently  did  not  think  it  prudent  just  then  to  attempt 
the  imdoing  of  what  had  been  accomplished;  there  was  no  insistenee 
that  alienated  property  should  be  restored  to  the  Church;  it  was  not 
even  asked  that  the  ancient  rites  should  be  resumed  where  they  had 
been  discontinued.  Charles,  for  the  present  at  least,  was  content  to 
play  the  part  of  Canute,  and  speak  to  the  Reformation  a  "Thus  far 
and  no  further/'  The  recess  that  was  presented  to  the  Diet  for  adoption 
declared  that  those  States  of  the  Empu^  that  had  hitherto  executed  the 
Worms  decree  should  continue  to  do  so;  that  in  the  other  States  no 
further  innovations  should  be  made,  on  pain  of  the  imperial  ban; 
it  forbade  any  prince  or  city  to  deprive  any  ecclesiastic  or  religious 
corporation  of  authority  or  revenues;  it  declared  that  sects  denying  the 
sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (by  which  the  Zwinglians 
were  especially  intended)  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  Anabaptists 
were  everywhere  to  be  suppressed;  and  finally,  it  provided  for  a  censor- 
ship of  books.  In  a  word,  as  between  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  things 
were  to  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  now 
definitely  promised  for  the  following  year  by  both  Emperor  and  Pope, 
and  in  the  meantime  both  parties  were  to  make  common  cause  against 
all  other  would-be  reformers.* 

The  Lutheran  princes  and  towns  were  much  alarmed  by  this  action 
of  the  Diet,  and  those  Southern  towns  that  had  shown  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  were  still  more  alarmed.  The  process 
of  organization  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  just  fairly  begun, 
and  to  stop  it  at  this  point  meant  virtual  ruin  to  the  work  of  reform. 

^  Walch,  16:  258.    The  editor  thinka  this  declaration  of  the  Elmperor  so  im« 
portant  that  he  has  printed  it  in  bold-face  type. 
*  Walch,  16:  258  aeq.    Note  especially  paragraphs  5,  6,  9. 
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Moreover,  this  waa  rightly  understood  to  be  merely  a  first  step  in  the 
policy  of  Charies,  and  to  submit  tamely  to  this  would  make  later  re- 
sistance only  the  more  difScult  and  indefensible.  As  soon  as  the  probable 
demands  of  the  Emperor  could  be  surmised,  before  they  were  in  form 
for  presentation  to  the  Diet,  George  Vc^er,  the  chancellor  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  formal  reply.  This 
document,  presented  to  the  Diet  on  April  20th,  1529,  is  the  famous 
Protest,  from  which  the  subsequent  popular  name  of  the  reforming  party 
was  derived.  Two  grounds  are  alleged  by  the  signers  for  their  refusal 
to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Diet.  The  first  is  the  constitutional 
argument,  that  the  unanimous  vote  by  which  the  recess  of  1526  had  been 
adopted,  and  under  which  they  had  since  acted,  could  not  be  rescinded 
and  reversed  by  a  majority  vote.  No  student  of  constitutional  law  would 
say  that  this  is  a  valid  argument;  what  any  parUamentary  body  can 
enact,  a  subsequent  session  may  repeal.  That  is  a  fundamental  and 
generally  accepted  maxim  of  law.  It  is  an  equally  fundamental  principle 
that  a  unanimous  vote  for  a  measure  gives  it  no  greater  legal  validity 
than  the  vote  of  a  mere  majority  of  one — though  there  may  be  a  greater 
moral  weight  given  by  unanimity  than  by  a  small  majority.  This  part 
of  the  Protest,  therefore,  is  neither  strong  nor  convincing.  The  second 
ground  of  objection  is  very  different:  the  proposed  recess,  they  say, 
contains  things  that  "concern  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  and 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  every  one  of  us,"  and  as  to  these  they  are 
[dedged  in  baptism  and  the  divine  word  to  hold  God  as  highest  King 
and  Lord  of  lords.  In  such  things  they  would  not  obey  the  majority, 
because  in  matters  that  concern  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the  soul 
"each  stands  for  himself  and  must  ^ve  account  before  God.  There- 
fore  in  this  sphere  no  one  can  make  it  another's  duty  to  do  or  decide 
leee  or  more,  which  one  is  not  bound  to  do  for  other  honest,  well- 
founded  and  good  reasons."  They  would  have  nothing  to  answer 
before  God,  should  they  act  against  their  conscience  and  so  lead  others 
astray.  They  would  daily  and  heartily  beseech  God  to  enlighten  them 
and  "give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  alt  truth  through  which  we 
may  come  with  unanimity  to  a  just,  true,  life-attaining,  saving  Chris- 
tian faith,  through  Christ,  our  only  Mercy-seat,  Mediator,  Advocate 
and  Saviour.    Amen." ' 

It  was  a  pious  and  brave  document,  the  Instrumenlum  Ma^um  of 
the  Reformation — the  first  assertion,  by  an  infiuential  body  of  rulers, 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience.  When  Luther  asserted  these  same  principles  at  Worms, 
a  lone  monk  stood  against  the  world.     This  second  assertion  was  sup- 

*  Wot  the  dooum«ot  ta  full,  aee  Appendix  VI. 
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ported  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Gennaoy, 
for  to  the  document  were  appended  the  ognatoreB  of  Jdm,  Efeetor 
of  Saxony,  George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest,  Duke  of  LQne- 
berg,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  fourteen  free  cities:  Strassburg,  NUmbeiii^Ulm, 
Constance,  linden,  Memmingen,  Ndrdlingen,  Heilbronn,  Beutlingai, 
Isny,  St.  Gall,  Wissenberg  and  T^ndsheim.  Some  of  these  towns  were 
Zwinglian  rather  than  Lutheran,  and  so  had  a  double  reason  for  pro- 
test, for  they  had  been  pointedly  excluded  from  the  measure  of  toterance 
granted  to  the  Lutherans. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  stop  with  this  commendation  of  the  Protest, 
but  it  is  a  duty  to  point  out  that  the  document  contained  paragraphs 
inconsistent  with  its  main  contention  and  unworthy  of  the  signers.  To 
their  principle  that  each  must  stand  for  himself  b^ore  God  they  made 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  express  their  approval 
of  the  article  in  the  recess  that  made  anabaptism  a  capital  offense,  to  be 
punished  by  fire  or  sword.  They  also  profess  to  approve  the  artide  on 
a  censorship  of  the  press,  to  be  established  in  eacdi  State,  but  as  they 
never  took  any  steps  to  establish  such  a  censorship,  this  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  empty  pretense.  But  their  declaration  about  the  Ana- 
baptists was  neither  hypocritical  nor  empty,  as  their  subsequent  conduct 
showed.  The  liberty  of  conscience  that  the  Protestants  demanded  was, 
the  right  of  each  State  of  the  Empire  to  establish  and  maintain  what- 
ever religious  system  it  pleased,  to  compel  the  adoption  of  this  by  all 
its  subjects  or  citizens,  and  to  persecute  all  those  who  claimed  the  right 
that  the  princes  asserted  for  themselves  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
divine  word. 

This  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  lethal  threats  of 
the  Diet  against  the  Anabaptists,  brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  one 
of  the  puzzling  problems  of  the  Reformation:  How  could  the  best  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  so  blind  to  the  intellectual  contradic- 
tion and  the  ethical  wickedness  of  their  attitude?  One  suspects  that  they 
might  have  replied  in  the  words  of  an  American  political  leader,  that 
it  was  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronted  them.  The  work  of 
reorganization  in  the  Grcrman  States  had  removed  the  question  of  tolera- 
tion from  the  region  of  academic  discussion  into  that  of  practical  action. 
The  princes,  and  Luther  as  their  chief  adviser,  had  forced  on  them  by 
events  the  question,  How  far  was  dissent  from  the  new  order  estab- 
lished by  civil  authority  to  be  permitted  for  alleged  reasons  of  conscience? 
What  doctrines  and  practices,  other  than  those  definitely  prescribed, 
should  be  allowed?  Like  many  another,  Luther  was  not  a  clear  thinker 
about  such  matters,  and  he  made  the  initial  mistake  of  confuong  order 
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with  unifonnity — of  order  with  diversity  he  had  no  conception.  And 
he  therefore  found  iumeelf  in  an  enibarnissing  dilemma:  dther  he  must 
deny  much  that  he  had  formerly  affirmed  with  vehemence,  or  he  must 
(as  it  seemed  to  him)  endanger  the  success  of  his  work  of  reorganization, 
on  which  he  had  eet  Ins  heart. 

Many  a  man  has  worked  out  in  eecludon  what  seemed  to  him  a  per- 
feet  and  wholly  admirable  theory  only  to  find  when  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  it  to  practice  that  it  did  not  work  well;  or,  what  is 
quite  as  common  an  experience,  he  finds  that  he  did  not  fully  believe 
it  himself — that  he  must  make  an  exception  here,  and  round  off  a  sharp 
oomer  there,  before  he  would  be  willing  to  apply  and  abide  by  it.  Luther 
was  by  no  means  as  radical  as  he  had  been  thought  to  be;  he  was  not 
as  radical  as  he  had  at  one  time  thought  lumself  to  be;  his  tem- 
perament was  that  of  a  conservative,  lus  genius  was  constructive.  In 
his  revolt  from  Rome  he  had  only  partially  broken  with  the  feudalism 
on  which  the  Roman  Church  was  founded,  and  he  easily  became  sub- 
servient to  tiie  new  State  feudalism  that  was  developing  in  the  Empire. 
We  have  already  traced  the  process  of  development,  and  we  now  see 
its  result.  Luther  becomes  the  obsequious  and  ignoble  tool  of  the  na- 
tional particularism,  at  the  expense  of  nationalism.  At  bottom  his 
antagonism  to  the  Zwinglians,  as  will  presently  be  made  clear,  was  quite 
■8  much  political  as  religious,  and  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of 
his  feeling  toward  the  Anabaptists.  The  Anabaptists  sought  a  true 
democracy,  through  a  revival  of  the  sodal  gospel  proclaimed  by 
Jesus  and  reahzed  for  a  time  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  to 
Luther  no  heresy  could  have  been  greater  than  this.  Nor  could  any 
other  form  of  heresy  seem  more  dangerous  to  the  ambitious  princes 
of  the  Empire. 

But  even  with  all  explanations  and  deductions  that  the  most  charitably 
inclined  can  make,  the  intellectual  and  ethical  contradictions  in  Luther's 
teaching  and  conduct  still  remtun  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Nothing 
could  be  more  emphatic  than  his  early  declarations  in  favor  of  complete 
religious.  Uberty.  "We  should  overcome  heretics  with  books,"  he  said 
in  his  "Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility,"  "not  with  fire,  as  the  old 
Fathers  did.  If  tiiere  were  any  skill  in  overcomii^  heretics  with  fire, 
the  executioner  would  be  the  most  learned  doctcff  in  the  world;  and  there 
Would  be  no  need  to  study,  but  he  that  could  get  another  into  his  power 
could  bum  him."  >  In  his  "Babylonian  Captivity"  he  was  even  more 
explicit — "I  cry  aloud  on  behalf  of  liberty  and  conscience,  and  I  pro- 
elum  with  confidence  that  no  kind  of  law  can  with  justice  be  imposed  on 
Christians,  whether  by  men  or  by  angels,  except  so  far  as  they  themselves 

'W»M  and  Buoheim,  p.  76. 
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will;  for  we  are  free  from  all."  ^  And  that  tbis  waa  for  aome  time 
practical  attitude  aa  well  as  his  theory,  18  idttOL  He  wrote  from  hkFlatmoB 
to  Spalatin,  when  things  were  most  troubknia  in  Wittenberg  and  he  was 
greatly  concerned  about  their  outcome:  "See  that  our  Prince  does  not 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  those  new  propheta  of  Zwiduou"* 
And  a  few  months  later  he  wrote  to  the  Elector  with  hia  own  hand:  ''In 
this  business  no  sword  can  counsel  or  help;  God  must  manage  here 
alone,  without  any  human  care  or  aid."  '  Even  when  he  came  to  daborate 
more  fully  his  views  of  civil  government  and  the  rdation  of  the  Christian 
thereto,  he  did  not  modify  his  opinion  concerning  penecution — ^''Hereqr 
is  a  spiritual  thing,  that  can  be  cut  down  by  no  swoidy  burned  with  no 
fire,  drowned  with  no  water.  But  it  is  only  God's  word  that  does  it, 
as  says  Paul  in  2  Cor.  10: 4, 5."  "Every  one  must  bdieve  only  because 
it  is  God's  word,  and  because  he  inwwdly  realises  that  it  la  truth.'' 
"It  belongs  to  each  and  every  Christian  to  recognise  and  judge  oonoeming 
doctrine,  and  it  so  belongs  to  them  that  he  is  accursed  who  shall  have 
assailed  this  right  with  a  single  javelin."  ^ 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  Luther  realised  the  sweeping  character  of  such 
declarations  and  the  necessary  logical  deductions  from  them.  He  was 
really  pleading  for  his  own  liberty,  and  putting  his  particular  claim  into 
general  statements.  The  man  never  lived  who  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  tolerated;  it  is  the  question  of  tolerating  the  other  man  that 
causes  all  the  difficulty.  When  the  pinch  came,  Luther  discovered 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  tolerate  the  other  man.^  He  remained  opposed 
to  bloodshed,  and  never  approved  the  putting  of  heretics  to  death — 
so  far  he  would  have  dissented  from  the  Speyer  decree — ^but  he  would  have 
all  disturbers  treated  as  he  had  treated  Carlstadt:  they  should  be  banished 
from  the  place  where  they  were  a  disturbing  element.  He  quite  changed 
his  notion  of  Christian  liberty,  to  correspond  with  this  policy — "If 
every  one  now  is  allowed  to  handle  the  faith  so  as  to  introduce  into  the 
Scriptures  his  own  fancies,  and  then  expound  them  according  to  his  own 
understanding,  and  cares  to  find  only  what  flatters  the  populace  and  the 
senses,  certainly  not  an  article  of  faith  could  stand.  It  is  dangerous,  yes, 
terrible  in  the  highest  degree,  to  hear  or  believe  anything  against  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  entire  holy  Christian  Church.  He  who  doubts 
any  article  which  the  Church  has  believed  from  the  beginning  contin- 

»  Wace  and  Bucheim,  /&.,  p.  196. 

>  Letter  to  Spalatin.  January  17,  1522,  De  Wette,  2:  135. 

*  March  5,  1522.  De  Wette,  2:  137;  Currie,  98.  Cf.  his  similar  deolaration  of 
August  24.  1524.  I>e  Wette,  2:  547. 

*  LDS,  22:  90  aeq. 

*  *'In  order  to  avoid  trouble,  we  should  not,  if  possible,  8u£Fer  contrary  teachings 
in  the  same  State.  Even  unbelievers  should  be  forced  to  obey  the  ten  oommana- 
ments.  attend  church  and  outwardly  conform."  Letter  to  Metsoh,  Aug.  26,  1529. 
De  Wette,  3:  498. 
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tiaUy,  does  not  believe  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  only  condemns 
the  entire  Christian  Church  as  an  accuraed  heretic,  but  condenins  even 
Christ  Mmaelf,  with  all  the  Apostles  who  established  that  article  of  the 
Church  and  corroborated  it,  and  that  beyond  contradiction."'  "If 
any  teach  against  a  public  article  of  faith  which  is  clearly  founded  upon 
the  Scriptures  and  ia  believed  by  all  Christians  .  .  .  for  instance,  if  any 
one  teach  that  Christ  is  not  God,  but  a  mere  man,  and  like  any  other 
prophet,  as  the  Turks  and  Anabaptists  (I)  hold,  such  a  person  is  not 
to  be  tolerated,  but  is  to  be  punished  for  profanity,  for  he  is  not  merely 
a  heretic  but  a  blasphemer."  ■  Beginnii^  thus  by  denying  the  right  of 
any  to  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  by  which  he  meant  his 
own  int«rpretation  of  Scripture,  he  developed  an  increasing  tendency 
to  identify  his  own  view  with  the  truth,  until  he  virtually  claimed  in- 
f^libility  for  himself,  and  regarded  all  his  enemies  as  of  necesuty  the 
enemies  of  God.  "Since  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  says,  meaning  his  doctrine, 
"I  shall  through  it  be  your  jui^  and  the  judge  of  angels,  as  St.  Paul 
says  (Gal.  1:  8),  so  that  be  who  does  not  embrace  my  doctrine  cannot 
be  saved.  For  it  is  God's  doctrine  and  not  my  own;  therefore  the  judg- 
ment, too,  is  God's  and  not  mine."  > 

And  if  we  grant  that  Luther  was,  as  he  came  to  think  himself,  God's 
mouthpiece,  there  might  follow  an  eiicellent  justification  of  using  force  to 
repress  contrary  teaching.  Especially  if  one  looked  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  not  to  the  New  for  precedents  as  to  the  treatment  of  false 
prophets  and  teachers  of  idolatry.  "Not  that  we  should  kill  the 
preacher,"  says  Luther,  lacking  to  some  degree  the  courage  of  his  logic; 
"this  is  unnecessary.  But  they  should  be  forbidden  to  do  anything 
apart  from  and  agunst  the  Gospel,  and  should  be  prevented  by  force 
from  doing  it."  *  In  the  end  he  seems  to  have  counseled  the  utmost 
severity  in  some  cases:  "If  they  [the  priests]  continue  their  mad  ravings, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  better  method  and  medicine  to 
stay  them  than  that  kings  and  princes  did  so  with  force,  armed  them- 
selves and  attacked  these  pernicious  people  who  poison  all  the  world, 
and  once  for  all  did  make  an  end  of  their  doings  with  weapons  and  not 
with  words.  For  even  as  we  punish  thieves  with  the  sword,  murderers 
with  the  rope,  and  heretics  with  Bre,  wherefore  do  we  not  lay  hands 
on  these  pernicious  teachers  of  damnation,  on  popes,  on  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  the  swarm  of  the  Roman  Sodom,  yea,  with  every  weapon  that  lies 
within  our  reach,  and  wherefore  do  we  not  wash  our  hands  in  their 

1  Letter  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  April  {?).  1532.  De  Wette.  4:  349-365.  eap.  3M. 
■LDS.  39:  2S0. 

■  Wieder  den  faitch  gennanttti  geUOiehen  Stand  dit  Paptlsa  und  der  BiidtOfft, 
LDS.  2S:  141-201,  esp.  144. 
'  LDS.  22:  49. 
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blood?"  ^  But  it  is  more  charitable  to  conclude  that  this  does  not  really 
mean  what  the  letter  of  such  sayings  convej^B— that  this  was  an  outbreak 
of  ill-temper,  imfortunately  not  uncommon  with  Luther,  wbo  itbai 
angry  wrote  whatever  came  into  his  mind  without  the  least  restraint. 
HencQ  it  is  easier  to  convict  him  of  apparent  inconsutency  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age;  and  it  is  above  all  things  neoessaiy,  not  merdy 
to  avoid  doing  him  injustice,  but  to  a  real  understanding  of  what  he 
thought  and  meant,  to  strike  an  average  of  his  sayings  on  any  question 
in  which  his  feelings  were  enlisted.  Probably  the  times  demanded  a 
leader,  who,  once  having  decided  his  course,  would  pursue  it  with  un- 
var3ring  confidence  in  himself  and  his  conclusions,  as  wdl  as  with  a 
certain  brutal  vigor;  at  any  rate,  needed  or  not,  Luther  was  that  sort 
of  leader.* 

Protestant  and  Catholic,  both  then  and  later,  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  this  inconsistency  in  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Lutherans — 

A  quiet  oonsoienoe  makes  one  bo  serene! 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did!  * 

The  second  stage  of  the  Reformation  decided  that  there  was  to  be  no 
greater  religious  freedom  than  before,  that  there  was  to  be  an  increase 
of  toleration  only  as  regarded  rulers.  Men's  consciences  were  still  to 
be  dominated  by  authority;  the  only  change  was  the  transference  of 

^  Quoted  by  Baz,  "German  Society  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  London,  1894,  p.  188; 
a  quotation  that  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  in  Luther's  writings,  but  seemingly 
genuine. 

'  Luther's  ideas  regarding  persecution  were  intimately  connected  with  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and  we  may  discover  a  like 
progression  in  his  modification  of  both  sorts  of  teachings.  We  must  also  dis- 
tinguish between  his  teaching  and  his  practice;  for,  however  zealously  he  preached 
obedience  to  authority,  the  only  prince  to  whom  he  ever  showed  the  least  defer- 
ence, or  even  ordinary  respect,  was  the  one  to  whom  he  owed  his  stipend.  Be- 
ginning with  the  unqualified  declaration  that  all  subjects  should  obey  their  rulers, 
and  might  not  resist  them  in  any  case,  he  had  by  1531  been  convinced  that  re- 
sistance was  in  some  cases  justifiable  and  advised  his  fellow  Germans  to  prepare 
for  defense  against  the  Emperor  (LDS,  25:  1-51).  In  1528  he  writes  to  I^k, 
*'I  am  by  no  means  able  to  admit  that  false  teachers  e^ould  be  put  to  death;  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  be  banished"  (De  Wette,  3:  348).  A  year  later  he  has  ad- 
vanced somewhat;  men  should  be  constrained  to  conform  to  the  lawful  religion: 
"Wherever  possible,  no  discordant  doctrine  should  be  tolerated  under  the  same 
authority,  in  order  to  prevent  further  trouble.  Thoiigh  they  do  not  believe,  let 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  ten  commandments  be  driven  to  the  sermon."  (De 
Wette,  3:  498.)  Melanchthon,  who  has  long  borne  a  reputation  for  greater 
mildness  than  Luther,  outran  him  in  this  matter.  In  1530  he  wrote  to  Myconius 
advocating  the  punishment  of  Anabaptists  as  seditious  or  blasphemous  and 
urges  for  this  course  the  example  of  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperors  who  punished  Arians  with  the  sword  (CR,  2:  17).    In  1541  he  wrote  for 

the  Elect • ^^ ''—  -"'^-^'—  *— --^— • ^---  -- 

punished 

To 

737-740.) 

^Bjrron,  "Don  Juan,"  1:  IxzziiL 
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authority.  Instead  of  one  Pope,  Gennan;  now  had  three  hundred 
popelets.  But,  as  before,  each  man  must  believe  and  practice  what  he 
was  commanded — and  refused  was  still  at  peril  of  liberty,  gooda  and 
life — but  he  received  lus  commands  from  the  ruler  to  whom  he 
pud  his  taxes,  not  from  Rome.  Men  had  striven  for  freedom,  they 
had  risked  life  and  had  been  ready  to  shed  blood  to  obtain  it,  and  they 
had  accomplished — ^what?    A  change  of  masters. 

Some  may  think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  words  of  Luther, 
that  the  importance  of  his  sentiments  has  been  exaggerated.  But  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  overestimate  the  significance  of  whatever  he  said, 
«n  this  and  other  subjects.  Circimmtances  had  made  him  the  leader, 
his  own  genius  made  him  the  voice  of  a  great  movement.  Single  sen- 
tences may  no  doubt  be  culled  from  his  writings  that  represent  nobody 
but  Luther;  but  any  persistent  opinion,  any  determined  policy,  to  which 
he  gave  audible  or  written  eiq>resmon,  becomes  part;  of  the  movement. 
Sometimes  his  opinion  or  policy  we  find  willingly  accepted,  in  other 
eases  he  imposed  lus  view  on  his  party  by  his  overmastering  peisonality 
and  imperious  will.  And  after  all,  as  regards  reUgious  liberty,  the  es- 
sential thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  the  inconsistencies  of  Luther  and 
the  princes,  but  the  fact  that  at  Speyer  in  their  historic  protest,  they 
had  emphatically  asserted  the  right  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  rights  of  others  must  ultimately  rest:  the  in- 
vioIabiUty  of  conscience  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
that  the  worid  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ngners  of  the  Protest, 
wiuch  it  should  not  neglect  to  pay  because  they  imperfectly  understood 
thdr  principles  and  only  partially  did  the  work  to  which  they  set  them- 
selves. Only  time  was  necessary  to  rectify  their  error,  and  in  consequence 
to  make  their  achievement  shine  the  more  brightly. 

The  Protest  was  not  well  received  by  the  Diet;  the  reading  of  it  was 
barely  permitted,  and  the  majority  at  once  declared  it  to  be  invalid. 
The  recess  was  passed  despite  the  Protest,  and  the  Diet  adjourned  with 
further  innovations  in  relifpon  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  BImpire, 
with  good  prospect  that  anoUier  year  would  see  those  already  made 
called  in  question  and  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  Reformation  by  force. 
A  deputation  from  the  Protestante  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  present 
their  cause  to  him  in  person,'  but  he  refused  the  messengers  a  bearing 
at  Piacenza  in  September,  and  even  kept  them  prisoners  for  a  time. 
It  was  evident  that  the  adherents  of  reform  had  only  the  worst  to  ex- 
pect from  Charles.  Nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  the  long  threatened 
incursion  of  the  Turks  gave  them  a  respite  and  prevented  the  immediate 
application  of  forcible  repreasion.    With  the  largest  army  that  had  ever 

<  Walab,  te:  452  teg. 
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been  Been  on  the  Danube,  Suleiman  marched  to  the  walls  of  Vienna 
and  laid  dege  to  the  city.  The  summer  of  1529  was  an  anxious  time  for 
Geiroany,  and  indeed  for  all  Europe,  for  if  Viemia  fell  there  was  no 
telling  how  far  Uie  victorious  arms  of  the  Turk  might  be  carried.  Not 
since  the  defeat  of  Abderrahman  and  his  host  on  the  field  of  Tours  had 
Western  civilization  been  so  menaced,  and  the  nations  looked  with 
bated  breath  at  the  conteet  carried  on  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The 
city  was  defended  with  heroic  and  even  desperate  vator,  and  with  such 
success  that,  though  he  suffered  defeat  in  no  pitched  battle,  the  Sultan 
was  forced  to  r^ac  the  siege,  October  14th,  and  retire  to  his  own  dom^m, 
in  tacit  confession  of  the  failure  of  his  campaign.  Ngvct  ag^  was 
the  West  to  be  in  serious  danger  from  the  Turk. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  COLLOQUY  AT  IfARBURG  AND  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  REFORMEBS 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  ablest  political  leader  that  the 
Reformation  developed  in  Germany.  His  education  was  of  the  slightest, 
and  his  moral  and  religious  training  had  been  quite  neglected  in  his 
youth.  His  native  abilities  were  only  moderate,  but  his  environment 
tended  to  develop  these  nearly  to  the  limit  of  capacity.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  showed  not  only  a  desire  to  increase  his  authority 
and  influence,  but  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  means  by  which  this 
might  best  be  accomplished.  His  aptitude  for  public  affairs  grew  with 
experience,  until  he  became  something  very  like  a  statesman.  On  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  a  certain  restlessness  or  fickleness  of  temperament, 
which  sometimes  led  him  into  hasty  and  ill-advised  action,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  penetration  and  constancy.  Though  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  poltroon,  his  surname  of  the  Magnanimous  was  not  wholly 
the  flattery  of  courtiers.  Those  defects  of  private  character,  that  after- 
wards became  so  great  a  public  scandal  to  the  Reformation  cause, 
were  little  known  in  these  critical  years  of  the  struggle,  and  never  greatly 
affected  his  conduct  as  ruler. 

Alone  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  Philip  had  the  intelligence 
to  perceive  what  the  exigency  of  the  times  clearly  demanded,  and  the 
initiative  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  It  was  as  obvious  to  him  then 
as  it  is  now  to  us  that  the  only  chance  of  the  Protestants  to  maintain 
what  they  had  won,  to  say  nothing  of  extending  the  reform  further, 
was  in  their  union.  If  they  would  stand  heartily  and  loyally  together 
and  present  an  undaunted  front  to  Charles  and  the  Catholic  princes, 
they  would  be  too  formidable  a  party  to  be  attacked,  and  the  Emperor 
was  too  shrewd  a  statesman  and  captain  to  attempt  force  against  such 
a  combination.  But  if  they  were  disunited  and  at  odds  among  them- 
selves, the  Emperor  could  easily  beat  them  in  detail. 

As  Philip  was  the  only  one  of  his  party  who  did  see  this  clearly,  so 
from  the  first  he  bestirred  himself  actively  to  unite  the  reforming  States 
m  a  defensive  league.  Even  before  the  first  Diet  of  Speyer,  he  had  in- 
induced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  meet  him,  ostensibly  on  a  hunting- 
party  at  the  lodge  of  Friedewalde,  in  the  Solinger  forest;  and  here,  on 
November  7,  1525,  they  settled  the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance.  In 
the  following  February  they  again  exchanged  pledges  of  mutual  support, 
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should  cither  be  attacked  on  account  of  innovations  b  religic.  Thei^J 
informal  stipulations  were  reduced  to  writing  and  formally  stified  at 
a  meeting  at  Torgau,  May  2,  1526."  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Plilip  bused 
himself  with  enlisting  the  oo6pention  of  the  other  prinoefwbo  had 
favored  the  Luthenm  movement,  with  the  result  that  tba  prinoeB  ut 
Brunswick,  LQneberg,  Mecklmburg,  Anhnlt  and  ManaMd  iabogd  ibt 
league  of  Torgau  June  12th  following;  ■  the  citr  of  Magdeburg  gam  Hi 
assent  June  25tb;*  and  Margrave  Qeorge  at  Bnndenboig  jtuoed 
September  29th.*  It  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  fiim  froot  that  tlis 
Lutherans  were  thus  enabled  to  present  to  thfir  adversaries  st  the  fint 
Diet  of  Speyer  that  the  tolerant  decree  of  1626  was  soacted. 

The  lesson  was  not  wholly  loet  on  the  princn,  stolid  aad  ioeaiMbb 
as  they  were,  and  the  im>ceedings  at  the  second  Diet  of  Speyer  mn 
well  adapted  to  enforce  the  need  of  union.  Beiore  the  ink  <rf  tltebr  sic- 
natures  to  the  Protest  was  weU  dried,  Landgrave  Fhilip  had  with  fittls 
difficulty  persuaded  them  to  agree  to  fhe  formataoB  at  a  new  league  for 
mutual  protection.  This  would  enlai^  tiie  league  of  Torgau  by  tfat 
admission  of  the  free  cities  whose  repreeentativca  had  ogned,  eqteoallj 
the  towns  of  Ndmberg,  Ulm,  Strassbuig  and  Bt.  Gall,  "nug  agreement 
was  secret  and  informal,  the  exact  terms  of  the  treaty  being  left  to  suth 
sequent  determination  and  ratification.  It  would  have  been  eon^ 
paratively  easy  to  extend  tlus  league  And  secure  the  adheson  of  at  least 
the  other  signatories  of  the  Protestfbut  for  one  obstacle  that  wrecked 
the  whole  promising  scheme.  The  name  of  that  obstacle  was  Ii&rtaa 
Luther. 
\The  initiative  in  the  matter  of  defeating  the  project  waa,  however, 
taken  by  Melanchthon,  who  at  Speyer  first  manifested  that  inveterate  ten- 
dency of  his  to  trim  and  compromise  tbatjao  nearly  wrecked  the  Refotma- 
tjon  movement  at  several  crises  in  its  progrees./  He  was  of  optnko 
that  none  should  have  been  allowed  to  agn  the  Protest  but  pure  Luther* 
ans;  that  their  cause  hod  been  seriously  compromised  by  connection  with 
those  who  had  different  notions  of  reform;  that,  but  for  such  connection, 
the  Romaniata  would  have  offered  better  terms  at  Speyer;  and  that,  if 
the  connection  were  completely  broken  off,  better  terms  were  yet  ob- 
tainable. Melancfathon  had  not  yet  recondled  himself  to  the  idea  of 
schism;  he  was  still  deluding  himself  into  the  belief  that  reunion  with 
Rome  was  both  desirable  and  possible.  Luther  had  no  such  illurioDB  about 
reunion  and  was  not  at  all  fri^tened  by  the  bogey  of  schism,  but  be 
was  even  leas  tolerant  than  Melanchtlion  of  any  deviation  from  the 

>  Woloh.  16:  430-443. 
*Walch,  16:  444. 
'  Waloh,  IB:  44S. 
*  Waloh,  IQ;  448. 
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"Wittenberg  type  of  reform,  and  he  lent  &  willing  ear  to  the  oomplunts 
that  his  colleague  brought  back  from  Speyer.  Melanchthon,  if  we  may 
t&ke  at  their  full  Value  his  assurances  to  his  friends,  was  very  much 
disturbed  in  mind — distracted  would  be  hardly  too  strong  a  word  to 
describe  his  mental  state.  "My  conscience  is  disquieted  about  it,"  he 
vritee  to  one  friend;  "I  have  been  so  much  disturbed  that  in  these  first 
days  I  have  been  almost  dead;  all  the  piuns  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me."  ' 
To  another  he  writes  that  the  matter  had  caused  him  "too^ectallthe 
duties  of  friendship  and  all  his  studies,"  *  while  to  a  third  he  declared,  "I 
would  rather  die  than  that  our  cause  should  be  contaminated  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  Zwii^ans."  *    This  from  the  "mild"  Melanchthont 

To  communicate  Buch  sentiments  as  these  to  Luther  was  applying  a 
apark  to  tindei^the  reformer  kindled  at  once  and  wrote  an  earnest  letter 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  warning  him  against  any  such  alliance.  8uch 
a  league,  he  eaid,  is  not  of  God,  nor  does  it  proceed  from  confidence  in 
God,  but  from  hiunan  conceit;  it  trusts  in  human  help  alone  and  can 
have  no  good  results;  moreover,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  Romanists  have 
not  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  do  anything;  besides,  it  is  making  a 
league  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  sacrament,  and  that  is  the  way 
of  damnation  for  body  and  souL^  This  is  one  of  Luther's  moet  self- 
iUuminating  letters,  and  among  other  things  discloses  his  complete 
mcapacity  for  public  afFairs,  united,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with 
the  complacent  conviction  that  this  is  really  his  strong  point. 

The  Elector  was  probably  shaken  by  this  letter,  but  not  yet  fully- 
convinced;  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  Philip  and  did  not  at  once  see. 
his  way  to  honorable  withdrawal.  He  accordingly  took  a  middle  course,. 
the  expedient  of  all'  weak  natures  in  an  emergency,  and  instead  of  at- 
(endii^  In  person  the  conference  at  Rodach,  at  which  the  formal  treaty 
was  to  be  drawn  up,  sent  his  chancellor  with  stringent  instructions  not 
to  conclude  a  final  agreement,  or  give  even  a  provitdon&l  assent  to  an 
alliance  other  than  defenmve,  in  case  any  one  were  attacked  "on  account 
cS  the  faith  and  on  account  of  the  things  that  aro  dependent  on  and; 
follow  from  the  articles  to  be  treated  in  a  future  council."  '  These 
instructions  were  almost  verbally  embodied  in  the  Confederatvm»-Not^, 
completed  June  7th,  and  rigned  by  the  representatives  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, Hesse,  Stnissburg,  NOmbei^  and  Ulm.*    In  the  meantime, 

'  To  Cftinerarius,  CR,  1:  1067. 
>  To  Justus  Jonai,  CR,  1075. 
•  To  BHUmitartoD.  CR,  1:  1076. 

•De  Wette,  3:  454,     Not  in  Cuirie.    Ths  gleveraea  with  whioh  tluit  oolleo- 
"—n  hat  avoided  tbe  Mgnifioant  lettera  and  inoluded  tho  trivial  and  worthlaai 
™'"*-  almost  to  genius, 

— Behubert  in  ZKO,  28:  3,  p.  3S2. 
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Luther  had  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  hia  ooUeaguw  st  WHt«nlM[K  a 
more  formal  oiunion  agunat  such  a  leapie;  and,  having  second  tttor 
apt»oval,  towards  the  end  of  May  had  forwarded  it  to  the  Elector.^ 
As  before,  he  states  two  main  objections:  first,  such  a  league  is  tonsttng 
in  the  arm  of  fleah,  not  in  Qod;  seoond,  any  league  must  uaquestionably 
be  founded  on  the  conscience  or  faith  of  those  irito  form  it.  To  uute 
wiUt  heretics  is  to  strengthen  heresy;  tlie  whole  nation  migM  in  that 
case  suffer,  as  for  the  an  of  Achan. 

The  result  of  Luther's  activity  in  oppodtion  was  to  induce  the  Eleetot 
to  decline  to  ratify  the  articles  of  Rodach.  Melanchthon's  remonstrances 
to  his  friends  in  NQmbei^  seem  to  have  produced  a  dedded  oootneas  is 
that  quarter  alao.  In  short,  Philip  of  Heeee  soon  found  himself  practically 
solitary  in  hia  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  political  union  among  the  reforming 
States  of  the  Empire.  His  real  project  was  larger  than  this,  larger  than 
anything  that  he  had  been  bold  enough  to  avow:  nothing  leas,  indeed, 
than  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant  forces,  outdde  the  Emiute  ae  weQ 
as  within.  And,  in  spite  of  the  severe  check  he  had  recoved,  he  was  u 
yet  far  from  deepturing  of  ultimate  euooees;  the  need  of  unity  was  so 
urgent,  and  to  him  so  evident,  tliat  he  could  not  understand  how  any  oould 
fail  in  the  end  to  see  it.  At  any  rate,  since  it  was  clear  to  him  that  union 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  peaceable  progress  of  r^ormation, 
and  mi(^t  easily  prove  to  be  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  Protestantism, 
he  continued  to  a^tate  for  it  with  great  seal  and  some  intelligence. 

Philip's  conversion,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  due  rather  to  his  reading 
of  Luther's  German  Bible  than  to  the  reformer's  other  works.  While 
he  admired  the  Wittenberg  leader,  he  was  not  a  slavish  follower.  He 
developed  a  keen  interest  in  theological  discus^on,  and,  as  differences 
began  to  develop  among  the  reformers,  took  a  line  of  his  own.  On  the 
whole,  he  showed  a  decided  bent  toward  the  teachings  of  Zwin^, 
though  no  more  inclined  to  unquestioning  acceptance  of  hie  views  thas 
of  Luther's.  Zwingli's  work  at  Zurich  not  only  had  an  ori^n  quite 
independent  of  Luther's  at  Wittenberg,  but  had  gone  upon  strikingly 
different  principles.  The  Swiss  Reformation  was  based  more  thoroughly 
than  the  Gennan  on  the  study  and  public  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  the  citizens  of  Zurich  through  a  series  of  years  had  been  care- 
fully taught  the  Gospel  and  had  come  fully  to  appreciate  how  far  the 
Roman  Church  had  departed  from  primitive  Christianity.  The  revolt 
from  the  Church  was  begun  by  the  people,  not  by  Zwingli.  Luther  from 
the  first  led  and  directed  the  work  at  Wittenberg;  Zwingli  for  some  time 
followed  rather  than  led  the  citiiena  of  Zurich. 

Switzerland  was  then  the  most  democratic  country  in  Europe— 

>  Walob,  16:  618;  De  Watte,  3:  165. 
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the  only  country  in  the  sixteenth  c«ntury  with  any  pretenedons  to  democ- 
racy— and  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  Reformation,  once  b^^  there, 
should  be  radical  and  thoroi^.  Zwingli  avowed  as  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple that  Qothii^  of  the  andent  Catholic  doctrine  and  usages  was  to 
be  retained  for  which  clear  authority  could  not  be  found  in  Scripture; 
and  though  he  was  compelled  to  ettuu  the  principle  at  times,  to  make 
it  cover  the  actual  policy  of  reform  adopted,  on  the  whole  he  adhered 
to  it  with  praiseworthy  consistency.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  avowed 
that  nothing  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  usages  should  be  abandoned, 
save  that  which  was  clearly  contrary  to  Scripture — "what  is  not  i^^nst 
Scripture  is  for  Scripture,  and  Scripture  for  it."  Piindplee  so  funda- 
mentally different  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  wide  variance  in  practice, 
and  perhaps  this  was  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  systems  of  worship 
established.  In  the  Lutheran  churches,  many  of  the  crosses,  altar  pic- 
tures and  emblems  were  retained,  and  are  to  be  seen  there  to  this  day; 
the  altar  and  its  candles  were  practically  unchanged;  an  elaborate  litui^ 
and  h3annology  were  instituted.  In  the  Swiss  churches,  a  dean  sweep 
was  made  of  all  "idolatrous"  emblems,  and  the  walls  were  whitewashed; 
the  altars  were  removed  and  phun  communion  tables  took  their  place; 
the  worsMp  was  severely  simple,  with  almost  no  ritual,  and  the  sermon 
was  made  the  central  feature  of  divine  service. 

The  different  political  conditions  in  which  the  two  men  found  them- 
fldves  was  reflected  in  their  work  as  reformers.  Zwingli  was  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  equal  rights  and  duties,  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  of 
patriotism,  exalted  to  be  a  part  of  religion.  He  was  by  instinct  as  much 
patriot  as  reformer,  as  interested  in  civil  aS^rs  as  in  ecdeaastical,  and 
from  early  manhood  had  been  accustomed  to  take  personal  part  in 
both.  The  constitution  of  Zurich  also  played  an  important  part  in  his 
reforms.  As  Luther  fdt  himself  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  German 
princes  and  rely  on  their  power,  in  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
teachings,  Zwingli  was  constrained  by  other  conditions  to  rely  upon  the 
town  councils  and  the  bui^master  for  the  practical  side  of  his  reforms. 
A  different  institutional  form  of  the  Swiss  work  from  that  found  in 
Germany  was  the  logical  consequence,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
avoided  even  if  there  had  been  complete  agreement  in  prindple  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  The  actual  divergence  in  prindple,  of  course, 
gave  added  emphasis  to  the  institutional  differences. 

The  system  of  visitation  by  commissions,  condstorial  control,  and 
the  like,  gradually  worked  out  in  the  German  prindpalities,  was  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  assumption  and  exerdse  of  episcopal  powers  by  the 
princes.  It  was  a  system  admirably  adapted  to  an  oligarchy,  but  in- 
tolerable in  a  democracy.    In  Zurich  ther^ore  the  city  ^yenuuEiA.  «&- 
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sumed  the  episcopal  powers,  and  was  aUe  to  eiereiae  direct  supenriakm- 
and  control  of  churches  and  preachers;  consequently  there  was  no  need 
of  consistories  or  commissions.  A  far  more  democmtio  oiganiatioii 
of  the  churches  was  demanded  in  Switierland  than  would  ptobaUy 
have  been  possible  in  Germany,  where  the  people  had  no  experienoe 
in  self-government.  The  Swiss  institutions,  originating  in  a  city  and 
adapted  to  people  accustomed  to  govern  themselves,  were  better  fitted 
for  cities  generally  than  a  system  originating  under  an  oligarchy  and 
assuming  as  a  premise  that  the  congregation  were  totally  unable  to  manage 
their  own  afifairs.  In  consequence,  the  Zurich  system  was  adopted  l^ 
many  of  the  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  which  were  near  at  hand  and 
could  observe  its  working — adopted  for  its  own  sake  as  an  eodenastlcal 
system,  quite  apart  from  the  doctrines  that  accompanied  it  in  the  dtj 
of  its  origin.  But  it  was  wholly  natural  that  the  doctrines  should  go 
with  the  institutions,  and  so  more  and  more  these  towns  were  tending  to 
become  Zwinglian  in  theology,  as  well  as  Swiss  in  church  organiatioa. 

To  complicate  the  situation  still  further,  in  1527  the  two  leaders  had 
been  drawn  into  a  personal  controversy,  which  had  continued  ^th  ever 
increasing  acrimony.  It  was  perhaps  to  have  been  anticipated  that 
sooner  or  later  they  should  fall  out,  for  they  were  men  of  antipathetic 
natures  and  irreconcilable  aims.  Zwingli  was  much  more  of  a  Humanist 
than  Luther,  and  though  both  were  of  peasant  birth  and  started  even 
in  the  race,  Zwingli  had  acquired  much  more  of  the  culture  and  polish 
and  courtesy  that  we  associate  to-day  with  the  term  "gentleman."  Both 
were  bom  to  lead  rather  than  follow,  and  neither  was  tolerant  of 
opposition.  Luther  had  the  stronger  religious  nature,  and  had  passed 
through  a  deeper  religious  experience,  while  Zwingli  had  the  keener  and 
stronger  intellect.  Zwingli  was  all  but  a  rationalist,  Luther  was  quite 
a  mystic.  On  some  of  the  main  questions  of  the  Reformation  their 
agreement  was  not  merely  formal,  but  real  and  thorough:  each  held 
firmly  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  right  and  duty  of  individual 
interpretation  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers.  They  both 
held  the  theology  of  Augustine,  but  Zwingli  was  inclined  to  lay  chief 
emphasis  on  the  election  of  grace  as  the  fundamental  doctrine,  while 
Luther  declared  justification  by  faith  alone  to  be  the  article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church. 

The  origin  of  their  controversy  may  be  traced  to  Carlstadt,  who  in 
1524  published  a  tract  in  which  he  condemned  his  former  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  mere  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  The  exegesis  by  which 
he  strove  to  prove  his  doctrine  was  puerile,  and  Luther  had  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  his  argument.    Others  took  the  matter  up,  however, 
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of  whom  Zwingli  was  chief,  and  though  he  nuuntained  that  he  did  not 
derive  his  idea  from  Carlstadt,  and  was  perhaps  juetified  in  such  as- 
sertion, the  questioa  b  of  trivial  importance:  the  thing  of  real  consequence 
is  that  he  agreed  with  Carlstadt,  though  he  Bupported  his  opiiuon  b^ 
a  different  and  much  better  exegesis.  Soon  after  publishing  his  new  view 
of  the  eucharist,  as  aheady  related,  Carlstadt  found  harborage  in  Basel, 
whence  he  continued  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  university  chair, 
his  attacks  on  Luther'a  doctrines  in  writings  long  since  forgotten.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  Luther  suspected  Zwingli  to  have  been  influenced 
by  one  whom  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  his  peraonal  enemy,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Gospel  as  well.  The  giving  to  Carlstadt  of  succor  and  even 
honor  was  Luther's  first  grievance  against  the  Swiss,  and  he  never  for- 
gave it.  The  bitterness  thus  caused  may  be  traced  in  all  his  subsequent 
conduct. 

Luther  early  came  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  he  came  clearly  to  understand 
how  fully  it  depended  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  In  rejecting  Aris- 
totle as  a  master,  he  rejected  every  trace  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
in  theology;  and  the  subtleties  that  the  schoolmen  had  spun  out  of  the 
distinction  between  the  "substance"  and  the  "accidents"  of  matter  he 
utterly  scorned.  He  argued  therefore  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  insist 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  at  consecration 
into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  provided  the  reality 
of  Christ's  corporal  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine  was  maintained. 
Thus  in  1519  he  had  written,  "No  man  may  fear  being  guilty  of  heresy, 
if  he  believes  that  real  bread  and  wine  are  present  on  the  altar.  ...  In 
the  sacrament  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  presence  of  the  real  body  and 
the  real  blood  that  the  bread  and  wine  should  be  transubstantiated,  so 
that  Christ  may  be  contained  beneath  the  accidents;  but  while  both 
bread  and  wine  continue  there,  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  'this  bread  is 
my  body,  this  wine  is  my  blood,'  and  conversely."  ■ 

But  Luther  accepted  as  literally  true  the  words  "This  is  my  body" 
and  "This  is  my  blood,"  and  resented  as  sacrilege  any  attempt  to  pve 
them  other  than  tMs  literal  meaning.  It  has  always  seemed  to  one  of 
feeble  intellect  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  more  difficult  to  believe 
than  the  Roman,  which  it  replaced.  The  Roman  doctrine  merely  re- 
quires one  to  beUeve  that  a  miracle  is  wrought,  and  if  your  faith  is  suffi- 
ciently robust  for  that,  there  you  are.  But  the  Lutheran  doctrine  requires 
one  to  believe  a  proposition  that  is  inconceivable  by  the  human  mind, 
viz.,  that  two  different  substances  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  real  Christ  who  has  been  eralted  at  the  right 

'  Babyloniui  C&ptivity.  in  Wbm  &nd  Buofaeim,  pp.  16S,  161. 
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hand  of  God  ia  corporally  received  in  and  witb  the  bread  and  irine. 
Let  him  who  can,  believe  that  even  a  miracle  can  aeoomplidi  the  in- 
conceivable— ^nobody  else  need  have  the  dightest  objection.  Lather 
got  over  this  difficulty  by  one  of  those  simple  expedients  poodUe  only 
to  a  great  mind:  he  declared  that  this  was  a  matter  to  which  spatial 
ideas  and  the  axioms  of  mathematics  do  not  apply.  But  again  a  feeUe 
intellect  cannot  follow  him.  The  only  bodies  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, the  only  bread  and  wine  of  our  experience,  occupy  a  certain  definite 
portion  of  space  and  therefore  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  mathematics. 

Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  "This  is  my  body"  to  mean, 
This  signifies  my  body:  and  he  adduced  many  passages  of  Scripture 
that  must  obviously  be  explained  in  this  sense,  such  as  "I  am  the  vine" 
and  "That  rock  was  Christ."  In  his  view  the  bread  and  wine  are 
memorials  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  not  the  true  substantial  body. 
He  did  not  deny,  but  rather  affirmed,  that  the  true  Christ  is  received 
by  the  believer  in  the  sacrament,  but  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  sinritually 
received  through  the  believer's  faith,  not  through  his  mouth.  And  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  show,  with  unsparing  pen,  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  and  intellectual  impossibilities  contained  in  Luther's  doc- 
trine the  moment  its  grounds  are  examined.  It  comforts  one  not  a 
little  to  find  that  Zwingli's  intellect  was  also  feeble  in  this  particular, 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  mental  processes  that  Luther 
fondly  persuaded  himself  were  reasoning. 

Though  Zwingli  substantially  agreed  with  Carlstadt  concerning  the 
cucharist,  he  probably  derived  his  view  from  another  source  and  cer- 
tainly advocated  it  on  different  grounds.  But  that  he  agreed  with 
Carlstadt  at  all  was  enough  to  make  Luther  his  enemy.  In  his  first 
writings  on  the  subject,  as  even  the  strong  partisans  of  the  Witten- 
berg leader  are  constrained  to  admit,  ZwingU  treated  his  opponent 
with  great  respect.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  Luther.  In  his  tract, 
"That  the  Words  of  Christ:  'This  is  my  Body'  stand  fast,"  *  he  accuses 
Zwingli  of  having  derived  his  doctrine  from  the  devil.  "How  true 
it  is  that  the  devil  is  a  tausendkunsUeTf  a  myriad-minded  trickster.  He 
proves  this  powerfully  in  the  external  rule  of  this  world  by  bodily  lusts, 
tricks,  sins,  murder,  ruin,  etc.,  but  especially,  and  above  all  measure, 
in  spiritual  and  external  things  that  affect  God's  honor  and  our  con- 
science. How  he  can  turn  and  twist  and  throw  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  the  way,  to  prevent  men  from  being  saved  and  abiding  in  the  Christian 
truth."  The  rest  of  the  tract  keeps  the  promise  made  by  this  beginning; 
it  is  ill-tempered  and  abusive,  and  displays  on  every  page  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  devil  and  his  works.    Indeed,  if  one  may  trust 

^  LDS,  30: 15  eeq.    The  subtitle  ia,  "Against  the  Fanatics"  {Sehwdrmoeuier). 
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the  evidence  of  hie  polemic  writings,  Luther  knew  a  good  deal  more 
about  the  devil  than  he  did  about  God;  and  he  certainly  manifests 
more  of  a  Satanic  than  of  a  Christian  spirit.  Much  space  is  devoted 
in  this  tract  to  an  idea  that  thenc^orth  became  characteristic  of  Lutheran 
doctrine:  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  Luther  was  aa  Uttle  successful 
in  proving  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  glorified  body  as  Zwingli  on  his 
part  was  in  proving  a  spatial  inclufdcD  of  the  same  body  in  heaven — both 
resting  their  arguments  on  metaphysical  notions  regarding  a  glorified 
spiritual  body  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  about  which 
therefore  all  reasoning  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air. 

Pamphlets  and  tracts  now  flew  thick  and  fast.  Bucer  and  Oekolam- 
padius,  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon,  took  part  in  the  fray.  All  but 
Luther  retained  some  semblance  of  restrMut  and  decency,  but  he  became 
more  funous  each  time  he  took  pen  in  hand;  "venomous  adders,"  "lies 
and  nonsense,"  "emissaries  of  Satan,"  "heretic,"  "gross  fanatic," 
"devilish  disguise,"  are  a  few  choice  specimens  of  hia  vocabulary.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  were  causes  other  than  theolo^cal  for  this  acerbity 
on  his  part,  and  no  doubt  the  most  influential  was  his  lately  growing 
sense  that  Zwingli  was  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  in  Germany.  Strass- 
burg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  linden,  Ulm,  and  other  towns  hardly  less 
populous  and  influential  were  fast  becoming  open  adherents  of  the 
Swiss  leader.  So  long  as  ZwingU's  influence  was  confined  to  Switzer- 
land, Luther  had  little  complaint  to  make  of  him,  but  the  moment  he 
began  to  divide  the  support  of  Germany  the  discovery  was  quickly 
made  that  he  was  a  dangerous  heretic  and  an  emissary  of  the  devil. 
Luther  could  never  tolerate  a  rival.  Then,  too,  the  democratic  spirit 
of  Switzerland  was  distasteful  to  one  who  was  coming  more  and  more 
to  distrust  the  common  man  and  to  side  with  the  princes  as  the  hope 
of  Germany.  In  the  late  uprising  of  the  peasants,  the  Swiss  people 
had  shown  too  much  sympathy  with  the  rebels  and  had  given  too  little 
assistance  in  subduing  the  revolt,  to  please  either  the  princes  or  Luther. 
The  gravitation  of  the  Southern  towns  toward  the  Swiss  might  result 
in  a  permanent  league  with  them,  to  the  weakening  of  the  Empire. 
Luther's  genuine  love  for  the  fatherland  filled  him  with  alarm  as  he 
contemplated  this  possibility,  and  prejudiced  him  ag^nst  the  Swiss. 

Philip  of  Hesse  was  disappointed  but  not  disheartened  by  the  failure 
d  his  attempt  at  Speyer  to  bring  the  Protestants  together,  yet  he  did 
not  abandon  hope  of  ultimate  success.  He  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  in  such  unity  was  their  only  rational  hope  of  safety — 
a  fact  that  Luther  must  also  have  seen  if  he  had  not  been  blinded  by 
reli^ous  bigotry  and  personal  rancor.  After  a  proloi^^  correspondence 
to  arrange  terms,  Philip  invited  both  the  Germaii  and  Swiss  leaders 
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to  B  oooference,  witii  the  idea  that  nieh  a  iimiriin,  mi^  mutt  m  i 
better  uodentac^ng  and  a  notwequent  nmoval  c£  the  ofaatadee  to  aa 
alliaDce.  Fiulip'a  soheine  ma  to  pUnily  good  polhieB,  not  to  my  the 
only  politics,  tiiat  he  foiled  to  oompnbBnd  and  ooneotly  ertfaoate  the 
penonal  and  theological  differeaeee  betveea  the  two  nntestaat  poupa 
The  theolc^cal  differenoes,  in  particuhu',  iqipeand  to  him  a  mere  baMe 
of  words;  which  may  have  been  true,  but  he  had  yet  to  kam  how  atubbom 
things  words  may  eometimea  be. 

The  projected  oooference  narrowly  eaoaped  &ihire  bwawiiw  of  the 
unwillingneaa  of  the  Wittenberg  leaden  to  take  part  in  H;  thfpy  finally 
consented,  more  to  oblige  the  Kleotor  of  Saxony  and  FhiSp  than  be- 
cause they  expected  any  good  from  it.  The?  (^  not  wirii  to  meet  ZwiDgB, 
and  thought  if  tliere  were  to  be  a  conference  it  would  be  better  to  invite 
only  Oekolampadius.  Mdanchthon  even  urged  that  acme  learned 
Romamsta  should  be  invited,  but  FhiUp  very  pnpeAy  pud  no  heed 
to  this  absurd  euggestion.*  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  was  eager  for  the 
meeting,  so  much  so  that  he  came  to  it  witiiout  obtumng  fonnal  leave 
from  the  Zurich  council,  irtio  feared  for  the  safMy  of  his  penoo.  The 
Swiss  leader  was  in  full  qrmpathy  with  Philip's  plwi,  and  waa  even  men 
sanguine  of  success  than  the  Landgrave.  The  opposition  of  the  Fonet 
Cantons  to  the  reform  in  Switserland  was  preesiag  him  haid,  and  the 
ui^ent  need  of  an  alliance  between  all  Protestants  waa  to  hia  mind 
very  plain. 

Of  oil  the  services  of  Philip  to  the  cause  of  r^orm  Uiua  far  rendered, 
none  had  been  of  greater  worth  than  the  founding  of  the  university 
of  Marburg.  This  institution,  dedicated  equally  to  the  progress  of 
learning  and  the  ttaining  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  opened  its  doors  on 
July  1,  1527,  with  104  students.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Landgrave's 
first  design  to  have  the  debate  take  place  under  the  ausjnces  of  the 
university,  but  when  the  time  came  the  meeting  was  actually  held  in 
the  Rittersaal,  or  hall  of  knights,  in  the  prince's  castle.  This  quaint, 
rambling  old  building,  perched  on  a  lofty  crag  overiooking  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  I^hn,  is  still  occasionally  the  reddeoce  of  the 
German  Emperors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  mtereeting  pilgrimage  places 
of  the  Reformation  period.  The  colloquy  continued  four  days,  including 
not  only  public  debates  but  several  private  conferences.     The  main 

'  Luther  had  this  idea  also.  The  temper  id  which  he  came  to  MarbuTg  may  ba 
judged  from  his  letter  to  Breni,  Aug.  29:  "Nothing  good  is  likely  to  eoBue  (roin 
mich  a  hole-aDd-oomer  ooming  together  of  the  churches  of  Ood.  Therefore  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  appear,  and,  if  you  have  not  promised  to  go,  remain  away. 
At  Hret  we  absolutely  relused,  but  as  this  young  Henirian  Alexander  so  worried 
our  prinoee,  we  bad  to  pronuse.  but  persiated  it  would  result  in  no  good,  and  only 
make  matters  worse.  But  he  stuck  to  his  point,  so  we  yidded.  If  he  would  also 
invite  mme  talented  Papists,  who  could  bear  witness  against  these  boaat«rs  and 
mmukable  aaiota  who  an  to  b«  therel"    Cuirie,  190;  D«  Wette,  3:  601. 
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discussiona  were  on  Friday  and  Saturd&y,  October  1  aimI  2.  On  the 
Lutheran  ude  were  not  only  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  but  Jonas  and 
Cniciger  of  Wittenberg,  Mycooiue  of  Gotha,  Grander  of  NQmbeig, 
Agricola  of  Au^burg,  and  Brena  of  Swabian  Hall.  Zwin^  had  as 
his  BuppoTters,  besides  his  closest  friend,  Oekolampadius,  Bucer  and 
Hedio  of  Strassburg.  A  number  of  other  invited  guests,  noblemen  and 
scholars,  were  auditors — Zwingli  says  twenty-four,  while  Brenz  speaks 
vaguely  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Zwmgli  desred  tfie  debate  to  take  place  in 
Latin,  and  an  official  record  to  be  made  by  a  secretary.  Luther  refused 
to  consent  to  the  latter,  and  in  deference  to  the  gueste  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  German  language,  as  the  only  one  known  to  many.  This 
placed  Zwiogli  at  a  disadvantage,  as  hia  Swiss  dialect  could  be  under- 
stood with  difficulty. 

Luther  began  the  conference  with  the  declaration  that  he  would 
never  change  in  the  least  his  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and,  taking 
a  piece  of  chalk,  wrote  on  the  table  in  large  letters  HOC  EST  CORPUS 
MEVM,  by  which  he  asserted  his  determination  to  stand  or  fall. 
Throughout  he  showed  himself  impervious  to  reason,  determined  simply 
to  maintun  his  own  opinion,  no  matter  what  mi^t  be  said.  At  one 
stage  the  Lanc^rave  interposed  to  rebuke  Luther  for  his  violence  and 
quickness  to  take  oSense  at  innocent  remarks  of  Zwingli.  Later,  when 
feeUng  ran  high,  the  prince  again  interposed  and  exhorted  the  disputants 
to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding.  Luther  made  this  characteristic 
response,  "There  is  only  one  way  to  that:  Let  our  adversaries  believe 
as  we  do."  When  the  Swiss  responded,  "We  cannot,"  Luther  closed 
the  discussion  with  the  words,  "Well,  then,  I  abandon  you  to  God's 
judgment." 

On  Monday,  the  Landgrave  made  a  last  attempt  and  brought  Luther 
and  Zwingli  t^^ether  in  private  conference.  With  tears  in  his  eyes 
Zwingli  approached  Luther  and  held  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood, 
but  Luther  curtly  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  "Yours  is  a  different  spirit 
from  ours."  ■  How  truly  he  spoke  he  was  not  consdous.  Zwingli  showed 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  even  Melanchthon  thought  this  a  strange  m- 
conKstency  in  the  Swiss,  that  he  should  wish  to  be  accounted  a  brother 

'  Id  hU  letter  to  A^oola.  Luther  ^ves  an  account  that  does  not  tolly  with 
that  of  ey^-witDeaBes:  "At  the  oloee,  they  wished  that  we  would  ackoowiedBe 
them  aa  at  lectst  brethren,  and  the  prinoe  urged  the  same,  but  we  could  not  Erant 
it  to  them;  neverVwdeat  we  gaoe  haruU  of  peace  and  charity."  Melanchthon  aada  a 
poatacript:  "See  their  [oily:  while  they  condemn  us.  they  desire  notwithBtacding 
to  bo  coDBidered  brethren  by  us."  De  Welte,  3:  513.  Neither  Luther  nor 
Melanchthon  could  understand,  what  is  fully  comprehensible  by  us,  that  the 
Zwingliaos  oould  differ  from  the  Wittenbergera  on  a.  question  of  eiegesis  and 
tbeolo^,  without  oeasins  to  oheriah  brothsrly  love  for  them.  In  1628  Luther 
had  wntten  of  Zwingli:  I  do  not  regard  ZwingU  as  a  Christian,  for  he  holds  and 
teaches  no  part  of  t£e  Christian  faith  correctly,  and  has  become  ■eveDf<dd  worse 
than  when  he  was  a  papist."    LDS,  30:  226. 
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by  those  from  whom  he  so  greatly  difFerod  in  bdief .  As  one  man  the 
Wittenbergers  declared,  ''You  do  not  belong  to  the  wimmnninn  of  the 
Christian  Church;  we  cannot  acknowledge  you  as  biot2«8;  we  can  only 
include  you  in  that  universal  charity  which  we  owe  to  oar  enenues.'^ 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Swiss  were  not  satis6ed  with  thati  > 

Still  the  Landgrave  urged  that  somethmg  be  done  toward  mutual 
agreement,  loath  on  his  part  that  the  meeting  should  break  up  with 
nothing  accomplished.  Accordingly,  Luther  drew  up  a  oonfession  of 
faith  in  fifteen  articles,  in  the  German  language,  which  with  little  modi- 
fication by  the  others  was  adopted.  These  articles*  have  a  historic 
interest,  not  only  because  of  the  occasion  that  produced  them,  but  as 
the  first  formal  statement  of  Protestant  belief;  and  they  became  the 
foundation  of  further  confessional  documents,  as  we  shall  see  in  due 
time.  Foiui;een  of  the  articles  were  approved  without  difficulty  by  all 
the  parties  to  the  colloquy.  The  fifteenth,  on  the  oicharist,  was  the 
occasion  of  some  further  discussion,  mostly  regarding  the  best  verbal 
expression  of  the  var3ring  views,  and  was  finally  adopted  in  the  following 

form: 

"We  all  believe,  with  regard  to  the  Supper  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Christ;  that  the  mass  is  not  a  work  by  which  a 
Christian  obtains  pardon  for  another  man,  whether  dead  or  alive; 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  and  that  the  spiritual  manducation  of  this  body 
and  blood  is  specially  necessary  to  every  true  Christian.  In  like 
manner,  as  to  the  use  of  the  sacrament,  we  are  agreed  that,  like  the 
word,  it  was  ordained  of  Abnighty  God,  in  order  that  weak  con- 
sciences might  be  excited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  faith  and  charity. 

"And  although  we  are  not  at  present  agreed  on  the  question 
whether  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporally  present  in 
the  bread  and  wine^  yet  both  parties  shall  cherish  Christian  charity 
for  each  other,  so  far  as  the  conscience  of  each  wiU  permit;  and  both 
parties  will  earnestly  implore  Almighty  God  to  strengthen  us  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  true  understanding.    Amen. " 

Luther,  a  consistent  bigot  to  the  last,  would  not  consent  to  sign  the 
statement  until  the  italicized  clause  was  inserted.  And  so  the  con- 
ference at  Marburg  ended  with  Philip's  project  of  a  league  of  all  Prot- 
estants more  necessary  than  ever  for  their  preservation,  and  more 
than  ever  hopeless,  so  long  as  the  princes  should  follow  the  counsel  of 
Luther  and  permit  religious  bigotry  to  guide  their  action,  in  defiance 
alike  of  true  Christian  principle  and  of  ordinary  prudence. 

^  This  account  of  the  debate  has  been  based  upon  the  reports  drawn  up  by  the 
participants,  collected  in  CR,  1 :  1098  aeq,,  and  Zwingli's  works,  Schuler  and  SchiUteiB, 
5:  173  sea.   Walch,  17:  1943  aeq.  gives  a  rich  collection  of  the  Lutheran  doooments. 

*  For  the  full  text  of  the  Marburg  articles,  see  Walch,  17:  1939;  LDS,  65:  88; 
CR,  26:  121;  Jacobs  gives  them  in  English,  "Concord,"  2:  269. 
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Adnureni  of  Luther,  who  h&ve  been  unwilling  to  see  feet  of  cl^ 
on  their  idol  of  gold,  have  nevertheless  felt  it  inoumbent  on  them  to 
oEfer  some  apology  for  his  conduct  on  this  occaeioa.  Such  attempts 
have  been  more  amusing  than  convincing  to  the  world  at  large.  Raoke 
thus  tries  to  make  respectable,  and  even  laudable,  what  has  bew  de- 
ecribed  above  as  disgraceful  bigotry — "We  must  consider  that  the  whole 
Reformation  originated  in  religious  convictions,  which  admit  of  no  com- 
promise, no  condition,  no  extenuation.  Tbe  spirit  of  an  exclusive  ortho- 
doxy, expressed  in  rigid  formulte,  and  denying  salvation  to  its  antagonists, 
now  ruled  the  world.  Hence  the  violent  hostility  between  the  two 
confessions,  which  in  some  respects  approximated  so  nearly."  How 
deftiy  this  confuses  the  issue  by  its  assumption  that  the  hostility  was 
mutual,  and  was  a  hoetiUty  "between  the  two  confessions,"  when  the 
facts  so  clearly  witness  that  the  hostility  was  between  persons  and  was 
munly  confined  to  a  dngle  party.  Dr.  Schaff  is  bolder,  but  hardly 
more  successful.  He  aaya  of  this  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  leaders,  "Their 
attitude  in  this  matter  was  narrow  and  impolitic,  but  morally  grand." 
Yes,  if  it  is  morally  grand  to  damage  one's  n^ghbor  at  the  cost  of  stJU 
greater  damage  to  oneself;  if  jealousy  tliat  has  become  personal  hatred, 
it  insane  bigotry,  if  p^;-h^ded  obstinacy  are  morally  grand,  we  have  in 
this  event  such  a  spectacle  of  moral  grandeur  as  cannot  easly  be 
matched  in  the  annals  of  £mY>pe. 

Though  the  Marburg  colloquy  had  shown  union  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Swiss  to  be  impracticable,  as  even  Philip  of  Hesse  reluctantiy 
admitted  to  himself,  hope  was  not  yet  abandoned  of  a  league  between 
all  German  Protestants.  Before  the  colloquy,  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  meeting  of  tbe  interested  parties,  and  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  had  be^  commisraoned  to  draw  up  articles  of  futh  that 
should  serve  as  a  baas  of  union.  The  conference  at  Rodach  had  been 
indecisive;  a  meeting  at  the  convent  of  Schwabach  was  expected  to 
be  more  fruitful.  Representatives  from  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
conferred  here  with  delegates  from  Strassburg  and  Ulm,  and  on  October 
Idth  seventeen  articles  were  lud  before  thenL'  The  representatives  of 
tbe  cities  declined  to  dgn  the  articles,  on  the  ground  that  they  held 
no  such  commission,  and  furthermore  that  this  was  a  new  proposal, 
nothing  having  been  said  at  Rodach  about  articles  of  f^th  as  a  pre- 

I CR,  26:  129-160:  Walcb,  16:  666  tea.  These  must  not  be  oonfounded  with 
articles  of  the  same  Dsme  prepared  in  June,  1628,  For  visitatioa  of  the  churches 
ID  Brnndetiburg  (CR,  26;  132).  It  was  supposed  until  reoentEy  that  these  sec- 
ond Schwubach  artielea  wore  a  revision  and  eolargemeiit  of  the  fifteen  articles 
adopl«d  at  Marburg,  which  they  closely  resemble  (see  Jacobs.  "Concord,"  2:  27, 
and  Schaff.  "Creeds,"  1:  228,  note  3).  later  investigations  have,  however,  made 
it  probable  that  the  Schwabach  articles  were  composed  first,  and  that  Luther 
had  a  copy  of  them  with  him  at  Marburg  and  abbreviated  them  somewhat  for 
■ubmlssioD  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  colloquy.    ZKO,  29:  377  i«g. 
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requisite  to  political  aetioxL  A  further  oonferenoe  was  anangBd  to  be 
held  at  Schmalkald,  and  on  December  4th  a  large  gathering  aioootdnifl^ 
occurred;  the  princes  of  Saxxmy^  Hesse  and  LQneberg  attending  in 
person,  and  the  chancellor  of  Brandenburg  representing  Margrave 
George,  while  delegates  also  came  from  ten  cities.  Tlioug^  the  political 
situation  had  grown  more  threatening  than  ever,  there  was  no  diqxwtion 
on  either  side  to  yield  an  inch  from  the  positions  both  had  previoudy 
taken.  The  cities  with  one  accord  refused  to  GOgn  the  Sdiwabach  ar- 
ticles, Ulm  and  Strassburg  being  especially  onphatio  in  repudiating 
article  X,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "there  is  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  'This  is  my  body, this  is  my  blood,'  and  they  u«  not  merdy 
bread  and  wine,  as  the  opposite  party  now  maintains.''  The  utmost 
efiforts  of  Philip,  who  urgentiy  warned  all  present  that  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Emperor  but  disfavor  and  violence,  did  not  avaH 
to  obtain  the  least  concesdon  from  either  dde.  Both  wings  of  the 
Protestant  movement  seemed  obstinatdy  determined  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Catholics,  rather  than  yield  anjrthing  to  each  other. 

Before  the  conference  broke  up,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
another  at  Niimberg  on  January  12th.  The  gathering  was  merely  for- 
mal. None  of  the  princes  attended  in  person,  though  six  of  them  sent 
representatives,  and  but  three  cities  responded,  Numberg  itself  being 
the  only  important  town  represented.  Of  a  meeting  from  which  nothing 
was  expected,  naturally  nothing  came.  Only  a  discordant  band  of 
disorganized  Protestants,  looking  with  sullen  suspicion  on  each  other, 
was  left  to  oppose  the  strongest  prince  in  Europe,  who  was  now  freed 
from  his  embarrassments  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election  as  Emperor  able  to  turn  his  entire  attention  to  Ger- 
many. After  long  hesitation,  Charles  had  decided  that  Protestantism 
must  be  crushed  in  his  Empire. 

The  details  of  these  conferences  have  been  tedious,  and  would  be 
altogether  unprofitable,  were  it  not  for  their  importance  as  a  key  to 
subsequent  events.  The  failure  of  these  attempts  to  form  a  strong 
Protestant  league  marks  the  permanent  division  of  the  Reformation 
movement  into  two  distinct  parties,  which  continued  to  view  each  other 
with  mutual  distrust  and  often  appeared  to  hate  each  other  more  cordially 
than  they  disliked  Rome  and  the  Pope.  Since  the  posting  of  the  theses 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  itself,  we  have  had  no  event  to 
consider  of  so  great  importance  as  the  Marburg  colloquy;  if  the  one 
was  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the  other  was  its  turning  point 
and  finally  decisive  of  its  character. 

The  whole  story  of  this  unfortunate  division  has  not  been  told.   Though 
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religious  differences  were  the  ostenfflble  cauae,  they  were  in  reality 
hardly  more  than  the  occaaon,  the  pretext.  Beneath  the  religious 
diasenaionB  there  were  political  and  economic  reasons  for  disunion, 
o!  which  men  were  at  the  time  no  more  than  dimly  conscious,  if  conscious 
at  all.  The  political  interesis  of  the  princes  and  of  the  towns  were  as 
fundamentally  unlike  as  democracy  and  oligarehy  ever  are.  The  economic 
development  of  the  towns  would  have  been  hampered  by  Buch  an  alliance 
as  was  proposed,  which  in  any  case  could  only  have  been  temporary 
between  parties  of  ^ms  Bo  divergent.  Nothing  but  an  urgent  common 
danger  could  have  brought  together  elements  so  incongruous,  and  not 
even  such  a  bond  could  have  held  them  together  for  long.  As  it  was, 
the  urgency  was  not  appreciated,  and  so  there  was  no  sufficient  motive 
to  union.  Had  Luther  not  opposed  the  league  so  stron^y,  doubtless 
one  would  have  been  formed,  but  nobody  is  entitled  to  say  that  it  would 
have  continued  or  would  have  proved  effective  for  more  than  a  brief 
time. 

And,  in  fairness  to  Luther,  it  must  be  added  that  he  had  a  strong 
reason,  quite  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  against  the  aUiance  proposed, 
or  any  alliance.  He  had  actually  persuaded  himself  that  a  Protestant 
league  would  lead  to  bloodshed  rather  than  prevent  it;  although  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  union  was  purely  defensive,  and  no  party  was  to 
be  pledged  to  anything,  unless  some  member  were  attacked  on  account 
of  reli^on.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  strong  Proteetant  league 
might,  in  some  future  contingency,  have  been  persuaded  to  engage  in 
a  policy  of  aggression,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  Luther's  idea 
seems  entirely  absurd  and  without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
grant  him  sincerity  and  consistency  in  this  attitude.  He  wrote  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  under  date  of  November  18th:  "For  we  in  our  con- 
sdence  may  not  sanction  or  advise  such  a  league,  seeing  that,  when 
it  has  continued  and  possibly  bloodshed  or  at  least  misfortune  results 
from  it,  we  should  gladly  be  rid  of  it,  but  cannot,  and  must  bear  an 
mtolerable  burden  of  such  a  calamity,  that  we  would  rather  have  died 
ten  deaths  than  have  such  knowledge  that  our  Gospel  had  become  the 
occadon  of  any  blood  or  shame."  Christ's  cross,  he  adds,  must  always 
be  borne;  the  world  will  not  bear  it,  but  Christians  must  bear  it 
willingly.  We  have  hitherto  awaited  the  help  of  God,  confident  that 
our  cause  is  his  own,  and  this  must  still  be  our  confidence.*  As  late 
as  March  6th,  when  affairs  had  grown  much  more  threatening,  he 
muntuns  the  same  ideas:  "Even  though  his  imperial  majesty  does 
injustice  and  violates  his  faith  and  oath,  be  does  not  thereby  annul 
his  imperial  authority  and  forfeit  the  obedience  of  his  aubjecta,  while 

*  De  Watte,  3:  63S. 
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the  electora  hold  him  for  Emperor  and  do  not  depose  him."  Princes 
and  subjects  ahkc  must  not  resbt,  even  if  he  breaks  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  "Let  the  Emperor  do  with  his  own  as  be  will, 
so  long  as  he  is  Emperor."'  And  if  it  be  said  by  any  hasty  reader  that 
it  was  easy  for  Luther,  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  hia  study,  to  give 
such  advice  to  princes,  let  it  be  remembered  how  his  own  fortunes  were 
involved  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  Elector  was  his  ruin. 

Nevertheless,  making  all  deductions  and  allowances  that  either  candor 
or  charily  demand,  giving  Luther  the  benefit  of  every  douht,  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  and  will  not  be  altered,  that,  from  whate\"er  motives,  he 
was  at  le.ast  the  chief  occasion,  if  not  the  prime  cause,  of  the  unfortunate 
division  of  the  Protestants.  Nor  is  it  less  a  fact  that  this  division,  by 
offering  the  encouragement  to  Catholic  aggression  that  weakness  ever 
offers  to  unscrupulous  power,  was  later  to  result  in  delupng  Germany 
with  blood  and  brin^g  her  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  And  in  the  end,  by 
one  of  those  turns  of  events  that  we  sometimes  term  "poetic  justice," 
the  very  party  that  scorned  alliance  with  the  Protestant  Swiss  were 
forced  to  turn  to  Cathohc  Prance  for  preservation  from  total  destruction. 
Though  Melanchthon  instigated  the  trouble,  and  throughout  achieved 
the  bad  eminence  of  ably  seconding  Luther  in  his  divisive  policy,  the 
great  refiimier  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  causing  the  greatest 
calamity  that  ever  overtook  Europe:  the  longest  war,  the  moet  bloody, 
the  most  destructive  to  all  the  interests  of  civilization,  that  was  ever 
waged  in  the  name  of  religioQ  in  all  the  history  of  mankind.  For,  if 
Luther  had  chosen  the  contrary  course,  he  would  have  been  able  eaol; 
to  bring  Melanchthon  and  the  German  prinoes  into  line.  He,  he  alone, 
was  the  one  impass^le  obstacle  to  Protestant  imity.  He  must  there- 
fore be  chiefly  held  respon^ble  for  the  ills  that  resulted  from  Protestant 
disunion. 


Is  November,  1529,  Charles  V  and  Clement  VU  had  a  memorable 
interview  at  Bol<%na.  In  this  persanal  conference  they  accompliehed 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  through  ambassadors:  they  adjusted 
all  their  diEFerences,  laid  aside  their  mutual  distrust  and  came  to  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other.  The  Pope  was  finally  convinced 
that  the  Church  had  no  more  loyal  son  than  the  Emperor,  and  that 
there  was  no  monarch  in  Europe  who  had  the  power  to  do  so  much  for 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  felt  himself  henceforth  assured 
of  the  Pope's  support,  not  because  he  now  more  than  formerly  trusted 
one  of  the  Medici,  but  because  this  scion  of  that  crafty  house  had  become 
assured  that  his  own  interests  demanded  the  support  of  the  Emperor.  The 
honor  of  Clement  VII  could  not,  his  selMmess  could,  be  trusted. 
There  was  only  one  subject  on  which  they  were  not  agreed:  the  calling 
of  a  council.  The  Pope  dreaded  the  assemblage  of  such  a  body,  and  though 
he  promised  to  issue  a  call,  he  promised  with  manifest  reluctance  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  ready  to  seize  upon  any  pretext  to  postpone 
the  meeting  or  t«  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  Charles,  on  the  contrary, 
ardently  desired  a  council,  was  convinced  that  one  was  altogether  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity  to  the  Church,  and  hoped 
great  things  from  its  meeting.* 

The  first  fruit  of  this  new  accord  was  the  coronation  of  Charles  as 
Emperor.  Hitherto  his  title  had  been,  in  strictness.  Emperor-elect — 
he  was  not  regarded  as  really  Emperor  until  he  had  received  his  imperial 
«rown  from  the  Pope.  This,  at  least,  was  the  theory  in  Church  circles, 
thoi^i  it  was  rapidly  weakening  in  law  and  in  fact.  Long  before  this 
the  Diet  had  declared  at  Frankfort  (1328)  that  the  imperial  dignity 
was  dependent  on  God  alone,  and  that  the  choice  of  an  Emperor  by 
the  elector  did  not  require  papal  confirmation  for  its  validity.  This 
action  was  confirmed  at  the  Diet  of  Metz  (1347),  and  the  question  was 
thenceforth  regarded  as  a  settled  one  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.* 
Emperors  were  thenceforth  so  called  even  in  formal  documents  before 
coronation,  and  Charles  was  the  last  Emperor  to  receive  the  crown  from 
a  Pope.    This  lends  special  interest  to  the  ceremony  of  his  coronatiop 
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as  the  last  fimotion  of  the  §ort  ever  held.  Another  iiiinilimiil  tmbm 
of  the  occaooQ  givea  it  a  unique  intenrt:  it  ww  tite  ooljr  mrtanoe  m 
which  an  Emperor  was  ev^  crowned  outaidB  of  Bmne.  Tlie  -riHtor 
to  the  Eternal  City  ia  still  shown  a  large  slab  of  stooe,  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's,  on  which  it  was  eustomaiy  to  plaee 
the  throne  occuined  by  the  greatest  m<march  of  Ute  nmUoval  worid 
when  he  was  formally  invested  with  the  imperial  di^uty. 

This  coronation  occurred  February  24, 1630,  in  the  church  ot  San  Febo- 
nio,  Bologna.  A  wooden  awning  or  bridge,  betwecm  the  adjoining  palaoa 
and  the  Church,  broke  down  under  the  wd^t  of  the  imperial  cortege, 
but  Charles  himself  had  fortunately  passed  into  the  Church  artd  escaped 
injury.  Nevertheless,  the  supetstitiouB  saw  in  the  irutdmt  an  evil  oomb, 
presaging  the  fulure  of  his  unbitioue  projects  for  the  advaDoemect  d 
Empire  and  Church.  After  ^'g^1  mass  and  many  rdiQous  oeranonieB, 
Charles  toolc  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  "for  the  future  wiUi  all  his 
might,  mind  and  strength  be  a  constant  protector  of  the  Papal  See 
and  Roman  Church  .  .  .  and  maintMn  and  presnve  the  authority, 
right  and  supremacy  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  he  could."  >  He  was  then 
clothed  in  a  richly  jeweled  robe;  the  Pope  anointed  him  with  holy  oil; 
and  placed  first  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  his  head,  and  afterwards 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne.  A  great  assembly  of  notables  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  but  the  electors  had  not  been  invited,  nor  consulted 
regarding  the  treaties  Charles  had  made  with  the  Pope.  They  ent^cd  a 
formal  protest,  on  the  ground  that  such  n^lect  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Empire.  But  both  electors  and  Emperor  were  showing 
to  the  world,  whenever  it  suited  them,  that  the  constitutitm  cd  the 
Empire  was  now  about  as  valuable  as  an  old  rag. 

Charles  was  now  at  liberty  to  devote  his  attention  to  Germany  and 
its  affairs.  Early  in  May,  1530,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  on  his  way  to  Augs- 
burg, where  the  Diet  had  been  previously  summoned  to  meet  April  8th. 
The  imperial  summons  had  magnified  the  danger  of  inva^on  by  the  Turks 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  would  unite  in  the  defense  of  the  Empire. 
As  to  the  reli^ous  differeuces,  the  Estates  were  invited  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  and  assured  that  "every  man's  judgment,  view  and  opinion 
should  be  heard,  understood  and  considered,  in  love  and  kindness,  in 
order  to  bring  and  unite  them  into  a  single  Chrisdon  truth,  so  as  to 
dispose  of  everything  that  had  not  been  rightly  expluned  or  treated, 
on  both  sides:  that  a  single  true  religion  may  be  accepted  and  held  by 
us  all,  and,  as  we  all  live  and  serve  under  one  Christ,  so  we  may  live  in 
one  fellowship.  Church  and  unity."'    These  were  fair  promisee  and  the 
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Protestant  princes  came  to  the  Diet  more  hopefully  than  at  any  time 
nnce  the  Reformatioa  began. 

The  Emperor  was  delayed  and  did  not  arrive  at  Augsburg  untjl  June 
I5th.  On  the  following  day  was  the  feaat  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  he  hiin- 
eelf  set  an  edifying  example  by  walking  in  the  procession  with  uncovered 
head  under  the  midday  sim  of  a  very  hot  day,  holding  a  burning  candle 
in  his  hand.  The  princes  showed  iimr  metal  by  absenting  themselves 
from  this  (as  they  said)  idolatrous  ceremony.  The  Emperor  besought 
them  to  lay  aside  their  objections  "for  the  glory  of  God"  and  accompany 
the  procession,  but  the  princes  returned  a  signed  statement,  in  which 
they  said:  "It  is  recognized  by  all  reasonable,  learned  and  fur-roinded 
Christians  that  the  whole  and  unmutilated  use  of  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  had  been  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  Founder  himself;  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  Christ's  conmiandment  to  carry  about  one  part 
of  it,  namely,  the  body.  It  would  be  gross  irreverence,  blasphemy  and 
rin  to  show  greater  regard  for  a  ceremony  introduced  by  men  than  for 
the  commandment  of  God;  they  had  no  intention  of  adding  their  presence 
to  swell  the  masquerading  parade  of  Corpus  Christi;  such  godless  per- 
formances ought  rather  to  be  clean  abolished  from  the  Church."  >  It 
speaks  much  for  the  Emperor's  good  sense  and  self-control  that  he  re- 
ceived with  rjLlninMii  words  so  needlessly  insulting.  Nor  were  the  princes 
more  pliant  when  summoDed  to.  a  private  interview  and  required  to 
prohibit  the  evangelical  preachers  who  accompanied  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  office  during  the  Diet.  The  sturdy  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg declared  that  he  would  kneel  down  before  the  Emperor  and  have  hia 
head  struck  oS,  rather  than  deny  God.  Charles  replied  hastily  in  his 
low  German,  "Not  head  off,  dear  prince,  not  head  off."  The  Lutherans 
remained  obdurate  even  when  Charles  made  the  conciliating  proposal  that 
the  preaching  on  both  sides  should  be  suspended,  and  that  only  those  of 
faia  appointment  should  deliver  sermons,  "without  touching  on  questions 
under  dispute" ;  and  throu^out  the  session  the  princes  persisted  in  hold- 
ing their  evangelical  services  in  private  houses  where  they  were  lodged. 

The  Diet  was  formally  opened  June  20th,  with  high  mass  celebrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  a  sermon  and  an  address  from  the  throne. 
On  this  occasion  the  Protestant  princes  were  more  complaisant  and 
attended  the  ceremony;  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  Grand  Marshal,  bore 
the  Emperor's  jeweled  sword  before  him.  It  was  sometimes  pennissible 
to  bow  down  in  the  temple  of  RimmonI  When  the  Diet  assembled 
in  the  Rathhaus,  tus  Majesty  declared  that  he  was  anxious  "by  fair 
and  gentle  means"  to  end  the  religious  disputes  that  were  causing  so 
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muoh  divisioii  and  distractaon  in  Gennaoy,  and  that  tho  kid  of  the 
Eatatee  wu  invited  in  the  coming  campaign  igainst  the  Turics.  He 
was  willing  to  he&r  from  the  Proteatante  a  statemmt  of  tbor  belief, 
and  the  grounds  for  them,  and  commanded  them  to  have  it  leady  and 
submit  it  to  him  in  writing  within  four  days.  Qroatiy  deeirooB  to  ac- 
complish something  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  Oermany,  Chariee  wis 
.  in  a  deddedly  conciliatory  mood.  None  knew  better  than  he  that  his 
predonunance  in  Europe  was  more  apparent  than  reaL  He  could  oount 
with  no  certainty  either  on  the  Pope  or  on  Francis,  thouf^  both  were 
apparently  friendly;  the  Turk  was  still  a  serious  menaoe;  he  did  not  have 
the  full  and  hearty  support  even  of  the  Catholic  Estates.  It  was  va- 
tainly  wise  to  try  what  persuanon  might  accomplish  before  reaortiiiK 
to  threats  and  violence.   So  thought  and  advised  the  Pope  also. 

The  Protestant  princes  believed,  or  tried  to  believe,  that  the  Enq)erar 
meant  what  he  said,  that  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  a 
fair  hearing,  the  opportunity  to  make  a  full  statement  and  defesBe  ti 
their  doctrine  and  reforms.  The  Emperor's  demand  for  a  written  docu- 
ment had  been  early  foreseen  by  the  prudent  chancellor  <rf  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  Dr.  Gregory  Briick,  who  made  the  following  suggestion: 
"Inasmuch  as  the  imperial  rescript  provides  that  the  opinion  and  view 
of  each  one  is  to  be  heard,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  bring  to- 
gether systematically,  in  writing,  the  views  maintained  by  our  party, 
and  to  fortify  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  present  them  in  writing, 
in  case  the  preachers  should  not  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
actions. This  will  facilitate  business,  and  it  will  serve  to  remove  mis- 
imderatanding  to  have  such  views  and  opinions  presented."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  suggestion,  the  Elector  addressed  a  letter  to  Luther 
and  his  colleagues,  March  14th,  in  which  he  requested  them  to  prepare 
"articles  both  of  fiuth  and  other  church  usages  and  ceremonies"  and 
present  them  at  Torgau,  About  a  fortnight  later  Melanchthon  went  to 
Torgau,  presumably  taking  with  him  what  had  been  prepared,  an  apolo- 
getic statement  since  known  as  the  Torgau  articles.'  These  were  not 
articles  of  faith,  but  rather  pertained  to  "  church  us^es  and  ceremonies." 
The  Scbwabach  articles  were  probably  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  had  already  been  accepted 
by  the  Elector  as  his  personal  Confession,  as  well  as  published  in  an 
authorized  edition  by  Luther,  who  called  them  those  "beautiful,  holy, 
fiuperb  articles." ' 

'  FSTStemanD,  Vrkundtr^ich  tu  der  GeechiekU  dee  Rnch/ibiBt  ru  Auoibvrfi.  2  vols., 
Balle,  IS^^,  1:  6S  ttg.     Eiudish  translatloD  m  Jacobs,  "Concord,"  2:  76  teq. 

'There  had  been  a  previous  unauthoriied  edition  at  CobuTK,  which  had  been 
attacked  h.v  Conrad  Wimpina  and  others;  and  Luther  accordingly  entitled  hia 
republication  "Martin  Luther's  Reply  to  the  Howl  o(  Certain  ^pi«t«."  hDS, 
24:  337.    The  "howl"  may  be  lound  in  Walch,  16:  638-MS. 
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After  reaching  Ai^burg,  however,  the  Elector  and  hia  advieers  felt 
that  neither  the  Schwabach  nor  the  Torgau  articles  were  exactly  adapted 
to  the  exigency,  and  Melanchthon  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a 
statement  that  should  more  adequately  set  forth  the  beliefs  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  and  their  objections  to  cert^n  practices  of  the  Boman 
Church.  The  younger  refonner  had  been  taken  by  the  Elector  to 
Ai^bui^  for  such  service  as  this,  white  Luther,  who  ardently  desired 
to  go,  was  commanded  not  to  leave  Saxony.  The  ban  of  the  Empire 
was  still  against  Win,  and  going  to  Augsburg  would  be  throwing  him- 
self into  the  lion's  jaws.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  remain  at  the 
Elector's  castle  of  Coburg,  as  near  the  border  as  he  dared  to  go,  where 
he  maintiuned  a  lively  correspondence  with  Melanchthon  and  others, 
and  carried  on  his  studies.  It  was  better  so,  though  naturally  it  was 
hard  for  Luther  to  see  it,  for  he  waa  a  man  of  stubborn  will  and  violent 
temper,  fierce  in  controversy,  and  would  have  exasperated  his  papal 
antagonists  to  madness.  If  diplomacy  could  accomplish  anything  toward 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  Melanchthon  waa  the  man  to  conduct  the 
Lutheran  side  of  the  negotiations. 

Melanchthon  may  have  begun  his  work  before  he  parted  from  Luther 
at  Coburg,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  had  made  no  great  progress.'  On 
arriving  at  Augsburg  (May  2)  he  set  at  work  in  earnest,  and  by  May  11 
had  finished  his  first  draft,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Luther  by  the 
Elector.  With  if  went  a  letter,  in  which  Melanchthon  says:  "Our  Apology 
has  been  sent  to  you,  though  it  is  more  properly  a  Confession.  For  the 
Emperor  will  not  have  time  to  hear  long  discussions.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  said  those  things  that  I  thought  would  be  especially  profitable 
and  appropriate.  With  this  purpose  I  have  included  about  aU  the 
[Schwabach]  articles  of  ffuth,  because  Eck  has  published  the  most  dia- 
bolical slanders  against  us.*  Agiunst  these  I  wished  to  present  a  remedy. 
Determine  in  regard  to  the  whole  writing  in  accordance  with  your 
spirit." 

'  What  ha  had  dona  was  intended  sa  a  preface  or  eiordium  to  tbe  main  doeumcDt, 
which  woa  to  be  the  revised  articles  of  Torgau.  "  I  have  made  the  eiordium  of  our 
Apology  somewhat  more  rhetorical  than  I  bad  writteo  it  at  Coburg.  Id  a  abort 
tiino  I  will  bring  it,  or,  if  the  prince  will  not  pennit  that,  I  will  gend  it."  Melonch- 
tbon  to  Lutber.  May  4,  CR.  2:  40.  This  sycophantic  addreaa  to  tbe  Emperor 
WBB  afterwards  dropped  Hod  lost  sight  of,  until  its  discovery  in  1905.  Richards, 
"Confessional  Histoo'  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  Philadelphia,  1909.  pp.  60-53. 

'  The  reference  is  to  454  articles  which  Eelt  and  the  other  Ingolstadt  theolofdana 
had,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bavaria,  eitracted  from  the  writings  of  Luther, 
Melanebthon  and  others.  In  these  articles,  no  distinction  was  made  between 
Lutherans.  Zwinglians.  and  Anabaptists,  who  were  all  classed  together  as  godless 
heretics  and  disturbers  of  tbe  peace  of  the  Church.  These  articles  were  sent  to 
the  Emperor.  The  Elector  of  Saiooy  seems  to  have  heaid  of  this,  and  sent  to 
Charlea  at  Innsbriick  a  privato  confession,  based  on  the  Schwabach  articles.  A 
copy  of  this  document  was  obtained  from  the  papal  archives  and  published  wiU) 
an  Endlsh  tranalation  in  the  LuVieran  Quarlaiu  for  July,  1901.  by  tbe  late  ni>. 
basoT  James  W.  Richard,  and  reprinted  in  Studien  und  KriMen,  1903,  p.  345  Mg, 
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Luther  wu  conscious  th&t  his  Mend  had  gmtv  gfta  than  he  (or  a 
service  of  Qm  nature,  aad  did  not  venture  to  attar  the  woik.  Efe  teidied 
May  ISth  to  the  Elector:  "I  have  read  over  MaatM-  Philip's  Apologr. 
I  know  not  how  to  improve  or  change  it,  nor  would  it  beccRiie  me,  nnee 
I  cannot  move  so  softly  and  gently.  Christ  our  Lord  hdp  that  it  may 
bring  forth  much  fruit,  as  we  hope  and  pray."  >  For  onpe  in  his  life, 
Luther  was  prudent  as  well  as  brave.  Had  he  dnwn  up  the  artides,  we 
may  be  sure  they  would  have  been  much  more  aggressve  and  p(demie, 
and  by  just  so  much  less  suitable  to  the  occaoon.  He  would,  for  exaiq)le, 
have  insisted  on  inserting  and  retaining  ada  in  the  article  on  justifica- 
tion, and  in  the  second  part  would  have  made  the  lejectico  t^  purgatoiy 
and  popery  emphatic  and  unmistakable.  Canning  from  liis  pen,  tiieartitte 
would  have  been  so  many  spear-pcunta,  and  their  bristling  array  would 
have  provoked  instant  and  bitter  antagonism  from  the  Catlu^c  party.' 
MelanchthoD  contrived  to  present  the  ideas  of  the  Protestants  in  a  fomi 
ae  little  offenave  as  possible,  and  yet  so  to  state  the  main  pdnts  that 
there  was  no  misapprehending  their  meaning. 

But  though  Luther  ventured  to  chai^  nothing,  Melsnchthon  wu 
yet  to  change  much.  This  copy  sent  to  Luther  was  only  a  first  rough 
draft.  Three  entire  articles  were  added  to  this:  xx,  Of  faith  and  good 
works;  xxvii,  Of  vows,  and  xxviii.  Of  ecclesiastical  power.  In  a  letter 
to  Luther  dated  May  22d,  he  says,  "We  change  many  things  daily." 
There  were  frequent  conferences  with  the  other  Protestant  theolo^ans, 
and  even  with  some  Romaniats,  each  of  which  resulted  in  some  modi- 
fication of  a  phrase  here,  or  the  additioo  of  a  clause  there.  Melanchthon 
also  labored  unceasingly  on  the  style,  to  give  the  last  degree  of  polish 
to  the  latioity.  With  the  copy  in  German  less  pains  were  taken;  even 
ita  text  did  not  in  all  respects  correspond  with  the  Latin. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Elector  had  been  to  produce  and  band  in  a  Saxon 
docnmctit,  and  prior  to  June  Sth,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  plan  of 
consulting  the  other  princes.  Then  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbuig 
suggested  that  if  this  could  be  mode  the  Confession  of  all  the  Estates 
that  had  accepted  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  it  would  have  much  more 
weight  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Difet.  The  suggestion  was  so  obviously 
wise  that  it  found  favor  at  once,  and  on  June  23d  the  princes  and  their 
counsellors,  together  with  the  delegates  from  NOmbei^  and  Reutlingen, 
met  for  consultation.  The  Confession  was  read  and  discussed.  Melanch- 
thon urged  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  theologians  only,  but  the 

'  De  Wetto,  4:  17;  Walch,  16:  850-657. 

'  Wbat  doubt  one  might  otherwise  have  on  this  point  ia  quicldy  retnoTed  by  a 
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Elector  of  Saxony,  thenceforth  known  aa  John  the  Constant,  replied, 
"I  too  will  confess  my  Chriet."  So  s^d  they  all,  and  accordingly  seven 
princes  and  the  delegates  of  the  two  cities  subscribed  the  Confession: 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  son,  John  Frederick;  George,  Margrave 
of  Brandenbui^;  Dukea  Emest  and  Francis,  of  LOneberg;  Philip,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse;  and  Prince  Wolfgang,  of  Anhalt.  It  required  some  courage 
to  do  this;  none  knew  what  the  issue  of  the  matter  might  be,  or  how 
long  the  Emperor's  conciliatory  policy  might  last,  and  there  was  more 
than  a  fair  probability  that  signing  might  result  in  loss  of  dignities  and 
power. 

It  was  the  Emperor's  first  idea  to  take  up  the  matter  in  private,  and 
dispose  of  it  without  any  scandal,  but  to  this  the  princes  would  not  con- 
sent. They  were  not  ashamed  of  this  thing,  that  they  should  do  it 
in  a  comer,  and  they  insisted  that  the  Confesoon  should  be  read  before 
the  assembled  Diet.  But  to  this  in  turn  Charles  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent. A  compromise  was  proposed  and  accepted:  instead  of  hearing  the 
reading  of  the  Confession  in  public  session  in  the  golden  hall  of  the  Rath- 
haus,  a  special  meeting  was  appointed  for  Saturday,  June  25th,  in  a  hall  or 
chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  lodged.  When 
the  appointed  time  came  a  large  concourse  assembled,  but  as  the  hall 
would  hold  only  some  two  hundred  persons,  none  were  admitted  save 
members  of  the  Diet  and  high  notables — the  rest  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  hall  and  court,  and  even  in  the  street  there  was  a  throng.  As  the 
day  was  warm  and  all  the  windows  open,  and  the  reader  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice,  naost  of  them  heard  quite  clearly.'  Charles  wished  the  Latin  ' 
copy  to  be  read,  as  he  could  understand  that  better,  but  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  interposed:  "We  are  on  German  soil,  and  therefore  I  hope 
your  Majesty  wiU  allow  the  German  language."  There  was  reason  in 
what  he  stud,  and  Charles  yielded  the  point.  It  was  not  an  unnatural 
result,  perhaps,  that  his  Majesty  kept  his  eyes  fast  closed  during  the 
major  portion  of  the  reading — doubtless  that  he  might  listen  more  in- 
tently. As  if  to  show  that  he  was  quite  impartial,  however,  he  did  the 
same  a  few  days  later  when  the  Roman  theologians  had  the  floor  for 
several  hours  with  their  Confutation.' 

The  purpose  of  the  Confession,  as  we  iiave  already  seen,  is  clearly 
shown  by  all  the  circumBtances  of  its  cx>mpoBition  to  have  been  purely 

'  The  Confeamon  was  read  ao  loud  and  plainly,  mtye  SpalatiD.  tb«t  tbroucb  the 
opeD  windowB  tbe  people  Btaodios  ia  the  court  and  atreet  could  hear  every  word. 
Amuila,  134.  13S. 

>Thia  "loDg  burinesB,"  aa  Victor  Emaouel  called  it,  muat  be  a  dreadful  bore 
■t  times — to  have  to  ait  in  a  bin,  uncomfortable  chair,  yclept  a  "  throne,"  clothed 
ia  heavy  and  hot  robes,  aad  liateu  by  the  hour  to  the  reading  of  ioterminable 
doeumeDla  of  which  one  does  not  comprehend  a  word,  and  all  the  while  look  dig- 
~"   '       '      '  e  would  rather  leetuie  on  Churoh  Hiatory  than  do  thati 
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apologetic.  This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the  language  of 
the  document  itself.^  In  the  Preface,  the  Emperor's  own  words  are  re- 
peated, with  slight  verbal  alteration,  and  the  attainment  of  peace, 
unity  and  the  truth  of  God  is  avowed  as  the  object.  Euling  agreement 
by  mutual  disciission  at  this  Diet,  the  appeal  is  made  as  hentofore  to 
a  ''general,  free  and  Christian  council." 

The  body  of  the  Confession  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first, 
based  on  the  Schwabach  articles,'  contains  twenty-two  artides,  of  which 
all  but  the  first  three  and  xvi,  xvii,  xix,  are  concerned  with  the  distinctive 
Lutheran  teaching:  Justification  by  faith  Qv),  the  Qiureh  (vii),  the 
sacraments  (ix,  x,  xiii),  confession  (xi),  penance  (zii),  ecdeslaBtieal 
rites  (xv),  free  will  (xviii),  good  works  (xx),  worship  of  saaats  (xxi). 
The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  stated  very  carefully,  with  studied  moderation 
and  the  obvious  aim  of  minimizing  the  differences  between  Luthenms 
and  Papists,  but  the  divergencies  cannot  be  wholly  concealed  even 
by  the  literary  deftness  of  a  Melanchthon.  The  article  on  justification 
unmistakably  rejects  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  to  good  works.  Other 
ideas  incompatible  with  Catholic  orthodoxy  in  the  articles  were:  the 
affirmation  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  eucharist  instead  of  transub- 
stantiation;^  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  enumerating  all  sins  in  oral 
confession;  silence  concerning  canonical  penance,  which  was  a  virtual 
rejection  of  it;  rejection  of  the  external  efficiency  of  the  sacraments, 
ex  opere  operato;  the  rejection  of  a  part  of  the  historic  rites  of  the  Church, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  sinful  and  burdensome  on  the  conscience. 

So  numerous  were  the  divergencies  of  the  Lutherans  from  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  that  the  Confession  was  disingenuous  in  asserting  (art.  xxii), 
''  This  is  about  the  sum  of  doctrine  among  us,"  and  on  this  ground  making 
the  claim  "that  there  is  nothing  which  is  discrepant  with  the  Scriptures, 
or  with  the  Catholic  Church,  or  even  with  the  Roman  Church,  so  far 
as  that  Church  is  known  from  writers"  [i.e.  the  Fathers].  When  one 
considers  that  the  Confession  passes  by  in  silence  such  characteristic 

*  The  Confession  may  be  found  in  German  in  Walch,  16:  831-876;  both 
German  and  Latin,  critically  edited,  in  CR,  26:  263  «e^.;  Latin  text  and  parallel 
English  translation  in  Schaff,  "Creeds,"  3:  4-73;  Enghsh  text  only  in  Jacobs, 
"Concord,"  1:  30-68.  Copies  in  both  languages  were  presented  to  Charles,  but 
these  originals  long  ago  mysteriously  disappeared. 

« Articles  i-xi,  and  xiii-xvii  correspond  to  articles  of  the  Schwabach  confession; 
art.  xiv  is  only  implied  in  xii  of  Schwabach;  articles  xii,  xviii,  xix,  xx  and  xxi  are 
entirely  new;  while  articles  xv  and  xvi  of  Schwabach  do  not  appear  in  the  Augs- 
burg. All  the  damnatory  clauses  of  Augsburg  are  new.  Throughout  there  are 
expansions,  divisions  and  alterations,  so  greatly  changing  some  of  the  Schwabach 
articles  as  to  make  them  virtually  new.  Thus  xii  of  Schwabach  becomes  vii,  viU 
and  xiv  of  Augsburg;  while  vii  and  viii  of  Schwabach  are  condensed  into  v  of 
Augsburg,  and  ii  and  iii  into  iii. 

*  As  this  had  been  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  of 
1215  (Mansi,  22:  981-2),  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  Uie  Lutherans  reconciled 
this  denial  of  the  doctrine  with  their  claim  to  be  stiU  considered  Cathodes. 
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teaching  u  that  of  Luther  on  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  on  predes- 
tination, on  the  efiScacy  of  indulgences;  that  it  f^ls  to  make  any  deliver- 
ance on  mooted  points  like  the  divine  right  of  the  Papacy,  indelible  orders, 
seven  sacraments  or  two,  and  purgatory,  the  above  statement  cannot 
be  regarded  as  truthful.'  Nor  does  another  immediately  following  com- 
mend itself  to  the  truth-loving  mind:  that  the  whole  controversy  waa 
only  concerning  "a  few  abuses,"  recognized  as  such  by  Catholic  doctors  of 
the  highest  standing.  The  thoroughgoii^  Protestant  is  also  some- 
what disquieted  to  discover  that  the  Confession  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  alone,  but  also  and  frequently  to  the  Fathers.  That  may 
have  been  good  tactics,  but  was  hardly  honest.  But  with  all  omissions 
and  disingeDUOuaness,  one  fact  at  least  stands  out  clearly:  the  cardinal 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  distinctly  and  even  em- 
phatically stated,  in  both  parts  of  the  Confession. 

Part  II  is  a  revision  of  the  Toi^u  articles,  and  at  the  time  was  con- 
ndered  the  most  important  part  of  the  document,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  justification  of  the  practical  religious  reforms  instituted 
in  the  domMns  of  the  signers.  It  consists  of  the  following  articles:  i.  Of 
both  kinds;  ii.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests;  iii.  Of  the  mass;  iv.  Of  con* 
feesion;  v.  Of  meats  and  trai^tions;  vi.  Of  monastic  vows.  This  part 
of  the  Confession  is  described  by  some  modem  writers  as  "polemic," 
and  compared  with  Part  I  it  is  fitted  to  make  that  impression  upon 
a  merely  casual  reader.  But  a  more  careful  study  discloses  its  purely 
apologetic  int«nt.  How  far  Melanchthon  stretched  the  truth  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  CathoUcs  may  be  judged  from  the  opening  sentences 
of  article  ii:  "Our  churches  are  wrongfully  accused  of  having  abolished 
the  mass.  For  the  mass  is  still  retained  among  us,  and  celebrated  with 
great  reverence;  yea,  and  almost  all  the  ceremonies  that  are  in  use, 
saving  that  with  the  things  sung  in  Latin  we  mingle  certain  things  sung 
in  German  at  various  parts  of  the  service."  Nevertheless  it  is  admitted 
that  private  masses  have  been  "laid  aside  among  us,  seeing  that  for 
the  most  part  there  were  no  private  masses  but  only  for  lucre's  sake." 
And  it  is  elaborately  argued  that  masses  cannot  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  else  justification  comes  by  works  and  not 
by  faith.  It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  candid  student  of  the 
documents  that  the  Confession  ^ves  a  frank  and  accurate  account  of 
either  the  doctrine  or  the  practice  of  the  reformers,  but  rather  such  a 
partial  and  carefully  reticent  statement  as  would  be  likely  to  arouse 
least  prejudice  among  Catholics.     The  damnatory   clauses,   rejecting 

>  MdaDobthoD's  ezouse  at  the  time  for  these  ulencea  of  the  Confession  was 
tbat  be  tbougbt  it  bett«r  to  "omit  everything  that  increases  the  bittern 


lAtflrhesoid  he  had  "omitted  some  uuneceeBary  perp1eiiii«  discuaajona,  that  every- 
one mi^t  know  what  the  chief  doetrine  ia  in  these  churches." 
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the  teaching  of  Zwinglians  and  Anabi^itistSy  were  carefolfy  oaotrived 
to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  Lutberoos  and  these  admittedly 
heretical  and  sectarian  parties. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  also  a  chaiacteristiCy  that  Mdanchthon  was 
afraid  before  the  reading  that  he  had  yidded  too  much  to  his  desiie  to 
avoid  unnecessary  offense,  and  so  had  made  the  Confeanon  too  mild; 
but,  no  sooner  had  it  been  read,  than  he  was  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
despondency  by  the  fear  that  he  had  made  it  too  strong!  In  fact,  if 
we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  occasion, 
the  effect  of  the  reading  was  marked.  Even  the  Emperor  was  visiUy 
impressed,  probably  by  the  way  in  which  he  saw  it  was  recdved  by  the 
Catholic  notables,  though  he  may  have  read  the  Latin  copy  that  was 
handed  him;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  ''Would  that 
such  doctrine  were  preached  throughout  the  whole  world.''  Duke 
William  of  Bavaria,  then  the  most  influential  of  the  Catholic  princes, 
said  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "Heretofore,  we  have  not  been  so  in- 
formed of  this  matter  and  doctrine."  To  Dr.  Eck,  Luther's  old  an- 
tagonist, and  the  leading  Catholic  theologian  at  the  Diet,  Duke  ^miliam 
said,  ''You  have  assured  us  that  the  Lutherans  could  easily  be  refuted. 
How  is  it  now?"  Eck  replied,  "With  the  Fathers  it  can  be  done,  but 
not  with  the  Scriptures."  "Then,"  retorted  the  Duke,  "I  understand 
that  the  Lutherans  stand  on  the  Scriptures,  and  we  Catholics  outside 
of  them."  1 

A  confutation  of  the  Confession  was,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  pre- 
pared by  Eck,  assisted  by  Faber,  Cochlseus  and  others.  One  of  their 
chief  contentions  was  that  certain  of  the  assertions  of  the  Confession  were 
notoriously  untrue.*  For  example,  that  the  Lutherans  had  not  abolished 
the  mass,  but  retained  it  and  celebrated  it  with  utmost  reverence.  The 
Catholic  theologians  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  from  Luther's  writings 
how  he  had  many  times  rejected  the  mass  and  denied  its  sacrificial 
efficacy,  declaring  that  there  was  as  much  difference  between  the  mass 
and  the  true  sacrament  as  between  darkness  and  light,  between  the 
devil  and  God.  The  claim  of  the  Lutherans  that  they  retained  confession 
was  equally  opposed  to  fact;  the  Catholics  proved  that  for  years  the 
Lutherans  had  not  practiced  confession,  as  the  Roman  Church  under- 
stood it.  But  the  first  draft  of  the  Confutation,  though  effective  in  its 
polemics,  was  so  violent  in  tone  that  the  Emperor  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  returned  it  to  his  theologians  for  revision. 

After  being  several  times  recommitted  and  revised,  the  Confutation 
was  publicly  read,  in  the  same  place  as  the  Confession  and  before  a 

JWalch,  16:  1046. 

*  Acta  et  Scripta,  p.  208.  Cochlsus  inoluded  in  his  history  some  of  the  re- 
Jeoted  matter  of  the  first  draft  of  tlie  Confutation. 
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mmilar  gathering,  August  3d.*  It  seemed  to  the  Lutheraoa  scholastic 
and  pueiile,  as  well  as  violent,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  permit  them 
to  hav6  a  copy  save  under  conditions  that  they  refused.  He  declared, 
however,  that  he  would  abide  by  the  Confutation,  and  demanded  that 
the  Lutherans  should  jdeld  and  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  To  this  demand,  Melanchthon,  speaking 
for  his  party,  eaid,  with  as  much  bravery  as  Luther  had  shown  at  Worms, 
"We  cannot  yield,  or  desert  the  truth.  We  pray  that  for  God's  sake  and 
Christ's  our  opponents  will  grant  us  that  which  we  cannot  surrender  with 
a  good  conscience."  It  would  have  been  well  for  Melanchthon  and  for 
the  cause  that  he  represented,  if  he  could  always  have  nuuntained  that 
spirit. 

The  contemptuous  opinions  of  the  Confutation  expressed  in  private 
by  all  the  Lutherans  do  not  seem  justified  by  the  document  itself,  and 
perhaps  were  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  judged  it  hastily  from  hear- 
ing it  read  once.  It  is  concise  and  clear,  moderate  in  tone  and  appeals  to 
Scripture  (mostly  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true)  quite  as  often  and  quite 
as  successfully  as  the  Confession  itself.  And  the  Lutherans  were  not 
in  a  position  to  object  to  the  use  made  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they 
themselves  quoted  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  ritual,  whenever 
it  would  serve  their  own  purpose.  As  a  statement  and  defense  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  the  Confutation  is  not  inferior 
in  clearness,  precision  and  cogency  to  the  Confcsdon;  and  the  uniform 
maintenance  of  the  contrary  opinion  by  Lutheran  writers  to  this  day 
must  be  ascnbed  solely  to  sectarian  prejudice  and  conceit.  In  brief 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Confutation  entirely  approves  articles  i,  iii,  viii, 
ix,  xiii,  xiv,  xvi,  xvii,  jcviii,  and  lax  of  Part  I;  g^vea  a  qualified  approval 
to  iv,  V,  vi,  vii,  x,  xi,  xii,  and  xv,  while  rejecting  certain  specified  phrases 
or  clauses  of  these.  Only  two  articles  of  the  first  Part  are  totally  re- 
jected: XX  and  xxi.  The  whole  of  Part  II  is  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
what  the  Lutherans  declare  an  abuse  is  not  an  abuse.  The  issue  between 
the  two  parties  was  thus  clearly  joined. 

But  there  were  other  parties  represented  in  the  Diet  besides  Lutherans 
and  Papists,  who  were  compelled  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  the  very  moment  they  were  thus  standing  bravely  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  God's  truth,  and  pleading  for  their  rights  of 
conscience  against  the  Catholic  majority,  was  the  time  chosen  by  Melanch- 
thon and  the  Lutheran  princes  for  another  exhibition  of  their  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  pomt  out  these  things,  but  an  honest 
historian  has  no  option  in  the  matter — he  cannot  ignore  or  conceal 
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importact  facta  and  remain  honest.  And  this  ia  certainly  a  fact  ot 
importance:  four  free  imperial  cities,  besides  the  two  that  actually  signed 
the  Confession,  wished  to  sign  but  were  not  permitted.  The  delegates 
of  Strassbui^,  Constance,  Memmingcn  and  Lindau  were  excluded  from 
the  Lutheran  conferences  and  not  allowed  to  unite  with  the  others  ia 
a  statement  of  doctrine.  Melanchthon  waa  feverishly  aiuciuus  to  conciiiata 
the  Catholics;  ho  held  that  it  had  been  a  great  blunder  to  pennit  the 
Zwinglians  to  sign  the  Protest  at  Spcyer,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  re- 
peating the  mistake  at  Aupburg.  Since  he  remained  firm  in  that  po- 
rtion, and  the  Lutheran  princes  accepted  hia  ad\ice,  the  fom'  cities 
had  no  recourse  but  to  draw  up  a  separate  confession  of  their  own.  This 
Bucer  did,  with  the  aid  of  Capito  and  Hedio,  and  a  statement  in  twenty- 
three  articles  waa  hastily  composed  and  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
which  ia  known  as  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,'  This  document  the 
Emperor  did  not  consider  of  enough  importance  to  be  read  publicly, 
but  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  in  private,  and  bis  Catholic 
theologians  prepared  a  Confutation  of  this  also,  which  was  read  in  the 
Diet  October  24th,  In  this  way  Charles  showed  his  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play. 

The  Emperor  prohibited  the  publication  of  both  the  Confession  and 
the  Confutation,  and  the  latter  document  was  not  printed  until  many 
years  later  (1579).  All  that  could  be  learned  of  it  by  Melanchthon, 
who  could  not  be  present  at  the  reading,  was  from  notes  made  by  the 
Protestants  who  heard  it.  By  putting  these  t(%ether  he  learned  the 
main  points,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  an  Apology  or  defense  of  the 
Confession,  This  was  offered  to  the  Emperor  on  September  22d,  but 
Charles  refused  to  receive  it,  much  less  to  have  it  read.  It  mvBt  be 
confessed  that  he  had  some  grounds  for  this  action;  each  party  had  had 
opportunity  to  present  its  views,  and  t«  permit  a  reply  by  the  Lutherans 
was  to  obligate  himself  to  hear  the  Catholics  again,  and  so  on  od  infinitum. 
When  the  Emperor  promised  that  every  man's  opinion  should  be  heard 
in  love  and  kindness,  he  cannot  be  held  to  have  committed  himself  to 
the  permission  of  an  interminable  controversy.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor's  attempt  thus  to  confine  the  disputes  within  limits,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  prohibition  of  publicatbn,  no  fewer  than  wn  unauthorized 
editions  of  the  Confession  appeared  within  a  few  weeks.  Inasmuch  as 
all  the  harm  possible  had  now  been  done,  and  deeming  it  better  that  a 
correct  text  should  supersede  these  copies  that  contradicted  at  many 
points  both  the  original  text  and  each  other,  Melanchthon  on  his  return  to 
Wittenberg  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed,  copies  of  which  reached 
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AugBburg  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Diet.  In  the  following 
April  (1531),  both  the  Confession  and  the  Apology  were  published  at 
Witt«nberg,  a  copy  of  which,  dedicated  to  Luther  in  Melanchthon's  own 
hand,  is  sow  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden. 

Charlee  did  not  cease  to  hope  and  labor  for  union.  We  have  already 
noted  his  political  and  military  embarrassments,  as  well  as  his  ambitious 
projects;  he  really  stood  in  need  of  a  generous  subsidy  of  men  and  money 
from  this  Diet,  for  his  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and  this  could  only 
be  obtained,  it  appeared,  if  the  religious  controversy  could  be  brought 
to  some  sort  of  peaceable  settlement.  Deeper  than  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  hesitation  of  Charles  to  employ  force:  he  could  not  depend 
on  his  Catholic  nobles  to  support  him  in  a  religious  war.  Princes  like 
George  of  Saxony  and  William  of  Bavaria,  especially  the  latter,  were 
quit«  as  jealous  of  the  Habsburgs  as  they  were  angry  at  the  Lutherans; 
and  they  had  a  well-foimded  suspicion  that  the  chief  result  of  a  war 
of  reli^on  would  be  to  increase  the  prerogatives  and  power  of  the  Em- 
peror at  the  expense  of  the  princely  oligarchy.  Restoration  of  unity 
to  the  Church  was  uncertain  and  in  any  case  would  be  quite  incidental. 
However  much  they  desired  the  latter,  they  were  resolved  to  do  nothing 
to  promote  the  former.  This  jealousy  paralyzed  both  Church  and  Empire 
at  this  critical  moment. 

Charles  and  his  Catholic  supporters  were  therefore  a  unit  in  propo^g 
a  conference,  in  which  the  dii&culties  in  the  way  of  union  might  possibly 
be  overcome.  ,  On  August  16th  representative  theologians  of  both  sides 
began  to  debate  the  points  in  dispute,  taking  the  Confession  as  a  basis. 
The  larger  body  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  smaller.  For  the  Catholics 
Eck,  Wimpina  and  Cochlieus  now  showed  themselves  as  reasonable 
and  conciliatory  as  Melanchthon,  Brenz  and  Schnepff  for  the  Protestants. 
On  the  doctrinal  articles,  Part  I  of  the  Confession,  mutual  concesdons 
were  made,  one  after  another,  until  only  on  three  points  waa  there  ir- 
reconcilable disagreement:  first,  how  far  good  works  are  meritorious; 
second,  on  the  necessity  of  canonical  penances  to  the  full  forgiveness 
of  sins;  third,  on  the  invocation  of  saints,  which  the  Protestants  persisted 
in  holding  "a  doubtful  and  dangerous  thing,"  not  commanded  by  the 
Scriptures  and  leading  to  great  and  perilous  abuses.  It  was  generally 
admitted  by  the  Catholic  theologians  that  considerable  latitude  on  such 
points  had  always  been  tolerated  in  the  Church.  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
the  papal  legate,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  doctrinal  differences  as 
only  a  dispute  about  words.  Nevertheless,  the  net  result  of  these  de- 
hates  was  that  the  Lutherans  had  practicaUy  surrendered  their  doctrine 
on  justification  and  the  eucharist,  for  the  sake  of  unity. 

With  regard  to  Part  II  of  the  Confession,  concerning  the  abuses  in 
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the  Churoh,  and  the  practical  refcums  institiited  by  the  princeB,  the 
cultiee  proved  to  be  both  more  numerous  and  move  aerioue.  Even  fane, 
however,  the  Catholics  were  ready  to  admit  that  there  had  been  great 
abuses  and  corresponding  need  of  reform.  The  ProteBtantfl;,  on  their 
part,  were  ready  to  concede  that  th^  mi|^  have  gone  too  £ut  and  too 
far,  and  that  much  of  the  old  order  mig^t  be  restored.  The  theolo^aos 
on  the  Lutheran  side  were  willing  to  concede  the  restoration  of  the  qpisoo- 
pate,  fasts  and  festivals;  but  they  demanded  the  eueharist  in  both  kinds, 
and  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  refused  to  reMaUish  private  maans. 
The  Catholics  consented  to  lecopnte  the  marriages  already  oontnusted, 
but  insisted  that  none  should  be  tolerated  for  the  future.  TfaMaydemanded 
restoration  of  the  cloisters;  the  Protestants  refused  this,  but  were  willing 
not  to  interfere  with  what  remained.  On  several  of  these  points,  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  differences  were  found  to  be  ureooncilaUe. 

What  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Protestant  cause  was  a 
private  n^otiation  with  Campeggio  begun  by  Mdanchthon.  On  July 
6th  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  "We  have  no  doctrine  that  divides 
us  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  are  ready  to  obey  it,  if  it  will  leave 
free  course  to  pure  doctrine.  We  honor  the  Roman  Church  and  the  whole 
government  of  the  Church;  if  the  Pope  only  would  not  cpndemn  us, 
unification  might  easily  be  accomplished.  The  whole  trouble  is  about 
an  insignificant  departure  from  custom.  The  rules  of  the  Church  are  not 
opposed  to  prevailing  unity  in  the  Church,  along  with  diversity  in  such 
things."  *  On  the  following  day  he  wrote:  "Provided  a  few  things  are 
condoned  or  dissimulated,  peace  can  be  concluded,  to  wit,  if  to  us  both 
kinds  are  permitted  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  marriage  of  priests  and 
monks  is  tolerated.''  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Ntimbergers,  becoming 
aware  of  this,  declared  that  Melanchthon  was  acting  childishly  and 
added  indignantly:  "At  this  Diet  there  is  no  man  who  until  now  has 
caused  the  Grospel  more  shame  than  Philip."  * 

It  is  hardly  possible  altogether  to  excuse  Melanchthon's  pusillanimous 
and  vacillating  conduct,  but  a  little  consideration  of  certain  facts  tends 
somewhat  to  palliate  his  error.  He  had  come  to  Augsburg  full  of  the 
idea  that  a  compromise  with  the  Romanists  was  possible,  if  the  Lutherans 
held  aloof  from  the  Zwinglians.  Then,  as  later,  he  was  personally 
indifferent  to  the  ceremonial  side  of  religion,  if  only  Uberty  to  preach 
the  Gospel  was  secured.  He  believed  sincerely  that  the  Catholic  wrath 
against  the  Lutherans  was  mainly  due  to  the  innovations  the  latter 
had  made  in  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Chiu-ch,  and  he  was  ready  to  undo 
much  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  for  the  sake  of  peace.    He  thought 

*  CR,  2:  169  neq,    Cf.  letter  of  August  4,  CR,  2:  246. 

'  Quoted  by  Gieseler,  5:  147,  note.  Baumgartner's  letter  in  full,  under  date 
of  September  13,  in  Waloh,  16:  1782. 
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H  possible  for  the  Catholics  to  concede  two  pointo  of  discipline,  which 
had  never  been  matters  of  faith:  communion  in  both  kinds  and  the 
marriage  of  priests.  With  these  concessionB  he  was  personally  content, 
and,  these  granted,  he  was  ready  to  see  all  things  made  as  they  were 
before  the  Theses.  But  in  return  for  this  be  would  insist  that  Uberty 
to  teach  pure  doctrine  according  to  the  Scriptures  should  be  conceded 
by  the  Church. 

Luther  did  not  agree  with  those  who  thought  Mehmchthon  a  tr^tor. 
Why  should  he?  He  had  himself  said  almost  identical  things  more 
than  once.  He  had  written  to  his  prince:  "It  is  dangerous  to  disturb 
the  old  order  if  there  are  no  significant  and  important  causes  for  it, 
and  even  if  the  Pope  were  an  Antichrist  we  could  live  under  him,  even 
as  the  Israelites  under  Pharaoh,  if  he  would  only  not  oppose  the  pure 
doctrine  of  God  and  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  And  with  his 
own  hand  he  appended  to  Melanchthon's  treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
Pope:  "If  the  Pope  would  allow  this,  we  Lutherans  would  defend  his 
doctrines  and  privileges  better  and  stronger  than  the  Emperor  and  the 
whole  world;  for  we  would  do,  without  the  ud  of  the  sword,  by  the  Word 
and  power  of  God,  what  the  Emperor  with  the  fist,  without  the  Word 
and  power  of  God,  cannot  do." '  He  now  on  the  one  hand  defended 
Melanchthon  from  unjust  accusations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  tried 
to  breathe  into  that  timid  and  irresolute  soul  something  of  his  own  trust 
and  courage. 

Luther,  in  fact,  never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  during  these 
trying  days  of  seclu^on  and  uncertainty  at  Coburg,  He  was  at  his 
best  in  times  of  storm  and  stress,  when  his  native  courage  and  his  trust 
in  God  made  him  cheerful  though  others  could  see  no  ray  of  hope.'  It 
was  at  this  time,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  that  he  composed 
the  battle-hymn  of  the  Reformation,  Bin'  feste  Burg  ial  unter  GoU — 
the  words  certainly  are  his,  perhaps  the  munc  also.  And  though  later 
researches  liave  thrown  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  these  statements, 
and  point  to  its  composition  several  years  earher,  it  must  be  granted 
that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  this  MarseiU^ae  of  the 
Reformation,  as  Heine  called  it,  and  the  letters  written  by  Luther  from 
Coburg.  In  one  respect  this  is  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation;  it  was  and  is  a  trumpet-call  to  faith  and  courage 
and  endurance.     Small  wonder  that  the  troops  of  Gustavus  Adolphua 

I CR,  2:  318. 

•AmoDS  Luther's  troubles  nt  Cobu»  wsa  the  death  ot  his  father.  A  com- 
pajiiOD  wrote  to  Catherine  Luther:  "When  he  read  Reioecke's  letter  be  said  to 
me,  '  My  father  is  dead.'  And  then  he  took  his  Pialtsr  and  (rent  to  his  room  and 
wept  so  much  that  for  two  d^  he  could  not  work.  Since  then  be  baa  not  pvea 
w^  to  his  grief  any  more."  Letterof  Veit  Dietrich,  June  IQth.  Cf.  Luther's  letter 
to  MelaDohtbon,  of  June  Sth,  De  Wette,  i:  32. 
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went  into  action  singing  thia  hymn;  but  a  better  title  to  our  admir- 
ing remembrance  of  it  ia  the  nobler  service  it  hoa  done  in  many  a 
spiritual  conflict,  inspiring  the  followers  of  Christ  to  victory  on  fields  the 
more  glorious  because  they  were  bloodless. 

The  wily  papal  legate  pretended  for  a  time  to  fall  in  with  Melanch- 
thon's  ideas,  but  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  again  insisted  on  the  old 
terms  of  Rome,  "Submit,  recant."  The  conferences,  public  and  private, 
came  to  nothing  and  the  Saxon  theologian  ate  all  his  humble  pie  in 
vain.  To  one  who  reads  the  account  of  these  tedious  and  fruitier 
negotiations,  in  which  so  much  was  at  stake  on  both  sides,  the  inquiry 
naturally  su^eats  itself.  Why,  after  all,  did  they  fail?  The  success  of  the 
Emperor's  policy  of  pacification,  on  which  he  had  set  liis  heart  and  in  a 
manner  staked  his  future,  demanded  a  favorable  result.  All  parties 
had,  seemingly,  more  to  gain  from  unity  than  from  disunion.  The  ac- 
swer  appears  to  be  that  not  one  tiling  merely,  but  several  tilings, 
prevented  a  compromise. 

In  the  first  place,  Luther  was  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  Even  had 
Melanchthon  succeeded  in  arranging  definite  terms,  it  would  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  coiK'csaiona  to  which  the  real  leader  of  the  movement 
would  never  have  given  his  consent.^  Though  in  redrement,  and  much 
of  the  time  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on,  Luther  waa  the  one 
factor  in  the  problem  that  could  not  pos^bly  be  ignored.  And  altbou^  he 
defended  his  friend  ag^nst  accusers,  fae  was  far  from  approving  all  that 
his  colleague  had  done,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  yielding  as  much  as  had 
been  proposed.  When  the  memorandum  of  tentative  agreement  reached 
by  the  theologians  was  submitted  to  him,  by  direction  of  the  Mector, 
he  returned  a  series  of  severe  criticismB  upon  it.*  He  wrote  to  Jonas, 
September  20th:  "If  we  yield  to  a  single  one  of  their  conditions  ...  we 
deny  our  whole  doctrine  and  confirm  theirs.  ...  I  would  not  yield  an  inch 
to  these  proud  men,  seeing  how  they  play  upon  our  weakness.  ...  I  am 
almost  bursting  with  anger  and  indignation.  Pray  break  off  all  transac- 
tions at  once  and  return  hither.  They  have  our  Confession  and  they 
have  the  Gospel.  If  they  wish  let  them  hear  those  witnesses;  if  not, 
let  them  depart  to  their  own  place.  If  war  follows  it  will  follow;  we 
have  prayed  and  done  enough."  * 

There  are  two  other  good  reasons  why  the  n^Dtiations  were  fore- 
doomed to  failure:  the  Pope  and  the  princes.  To  these  attempted  agree- 
ments and  compromises  the  Pope  was  not  a  party,  and  he  would  have 

'  On  AueuBt  26tb.  Luthsr  wrote  hid  ultimatum  to  Justus  Jonaa,  whose  GimneaB 
he  could  lru9t  better  thao  MelancbthoD's ;  "Cootend  maalully  nnd  yield  notfaiog 
to  our  adversaries,  imleas  thej'  prove  it  by  evident  Sariptui«."    De  Wette,  4:  146. 

<  Walcb,  16:  1407.  dated  Auffuat  26th. 

•De  Wette,  4:  169. 
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been  in  no  way  bound  by  them  had  they  been  brought  to  a  succeaaful 
iaeue.  The  result  would  have  been  a  restoration  of  papal  and  episcopal 
power  in  Germany,  with  no  guarantee  that  the  powers  would  not  be 
as  much  abused  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  with  every  probabihty 
that  they  would  be.  This  the  Protestante  were  not  bo  blind  as  not  to 
see.  Not  only  eo,  the  Pope  was  determined  to  keep  a  free  hand.  Cam- 
p^gio  reported  to  the  Curia  during  the  negotiations  that  the  five  chief 
demands  of  the  Proteetanta  were:  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds;  the 
marriage  of  the  clei^;  the  omiedon  of  the  canon  in  the  mass;  the  re- 
taining of  the  confiacaied  Church  property;  and  the  calling  of  a  council. 
In  a  consistory  held  July  6th,  it  was  decided  to  yield  nothing.' 

Melauchthon's  letters  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the 
demand  italicized  above,  yet  it  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  dtuation.  We 
may  assume,  with  no  great  danger  of  error,  that  the  princes  would  have 
oonaented  to  ^most  any  statemrait  of  doctrine  that  their  theolo^ans 
might  have  agreed  upon  with  the  Catholics,  and  would  have  interposed 
no  obstinate  objection  to  any  concesnons  similarly  made  regarding  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  One  cannot  believe  that  they  would  have  stood  out 
even  for  communion  in  both  kinds,  agunst  the  advice  of  thai  theolo- 
^ans.  But  to  part  with  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  they  had  assumed 
and  for  some  years  exercised  was  another  question;  they  would  have  op- 
posed this  strenuously,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  yield  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  restore  the  confiscated  Church 
property — nothing  but  force  would  have  been  able  to  accompli^  that. 
What  a  German  prince  once  got,  he  kept  until  it  was  taken  from 
lum.  Here,  if  nowhere  else,  n^otiations  for  peace  were  certain  to  be 
wrecked,  for  the  Catholic  party  had  not  yet  resipied  itself  to  the  loss 
of  these  great  possessions. 

How  shameful  a  scandal  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  the  princee  had 
been,  we  gather  from  the  contemporary  documents,  which  most  Protestant 
historians  have  ignored.  The  spiritual  princes  complained  to  the  Diet 
in  terms  like  these :  "  The  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  have  demolished 
a  vast  number  of  churches  and  edifices  of  divine  worship,  and  have  em- 
ployed altars,  gravestones  and  other  sacred  monuments  in  the  forUfication 
of  their  castles  and  town  walla;  they  have  suppressed  pious  foundations, 
anniversaries  and  other  religious  provisions,  and  confiscated  the  revenues; 
monstrances,  chalices,  sacred  vestments,  reliquaries  and  other  articles 
of  warship  they  have  sold  by  public  auction;  they  have  mutilated  and 
burnt  images  and  crucifixes.  .  .  .  They  subject  all  the  hospitals  and  Other 
such  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  their  secular  control  and  administra- 

>  Pallavicmi,  BUL  ConeO.  Trid.,  ffi:  4. 3. 
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tion.''^  But  a  few  months  preceding  the  Diet,  BlmivraTe  Gtoo^B^ 
denburg,  a  bri^t  and  shining  lig^t  among  the  reformeny  had  despoiled 
all  the  churches  and  cloisters  in  his  domains  of  all  their  vesselB  of  gold  and 
silver  and  sold  them,  using  50,000  florins  of  the  proeeeds  to  pay  the  gun- 
bling  debts  and  other  liabilities  of  his  deceased  brother,  CSarimir.  Luther 
wrote  to  Spalatin  that  the  plunder  of  the  Saxon  monasteries  tove  his 
heart,'  and  Melanchthon  complained  that  "many  who  wish  to  be  thou|^t 
quite  evangelical  pounce  upon  the  property  consecrated  to  the  siqsport 
of  the  pastors,  preachers,  schools,  churches,  so  that  in  the  end  we  shall 
become  heathen."' 

Even  more  determined  was  the  oppontion  of  the  cHms  to  the  proposed 
restoration  of  episcopal  power.  Melanchthon,  who  was  in  a  posHkm 
to  know,  attributes  to  tbis  the  faUure  of  the  negotiations  at  this  point. 
He  himself  had  strenuously  urged  the  restoration  of  efmoaptl  authori^ 
as  the  only  practical  way  to  heal  the  schism,  and  as  neceasaiy  to 
prevent  all  sorts  of  disorder.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  clergy  from  the  tyranny  of  oflBkaals  of  court  and  atate.^ 
''You  can  have  no  notion,"  he  writes  to  Luther,  "how  mneh  odioia 
I  have  incurred  from  the  Ntlmbergers,  and  from  I  know  not  how  many 
others,  on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  conceded  to  the  bishops.  It  is  not 
for  the  Gospel  that  our  colleagues  are  contending,  but  for  power  and 
dominion.  These  people,  having  grown  wonted  to  liberty,  and  having 
shaken  off  the  episcopal  yoke,  are  unwilling  to  have  the  old  yoke  put 
on  again.  The  imperial  cities  are  especially  bitter  in  their  oppoisition 
to  epbcopal  rule.  They  do  not  care  a  fig  for  religion;  their  only  concern 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  control  of  the  bishops."  *  Once  in  a  while  Mel- 
anchthon forgot  himself  and  told  the  plain,  unadulterated  truth,  as  he 
saw  it.  The  Niimberg  senate  objected  to  the  propoeed  restoration  of 
the  bishops  on  these  grounds:  "Should  this  article  be  established,  then 
no  more  subtle  and  direct  way  of  utterly  wiping  out  the  Gospel  in  a 
short  time  could  be  thought  of.  For  if,  as  heretofore,  the  bishops  should 
have  full  power  over  the  priests ;  if  the  bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  episcopal 
authority,  are  to  be  able,  unhindered,  to  punish  delinquent  priests; 
if  the  pastors  and  priests  are  to  be  presented  to  the  bishops,  as  this  article 

1  Quoted  by  Jansaen,  5:  274  aeg. 
•  De  Wette.  3:  147. 


I  would  not  confirm  the  episcopal  power,  but  establish  a  new  episcopal  control, 
as  I  see  what  kind  of  a  Church  we  snail  have  if  their  administration  is  abolished.*' 
Melanchthon  to  Camerarius,  CR,  2:  334;  and  cf.  259.  362.  622.  628,  964. 

*  CR,  2:  326.  328.  Aleander  wrote  in  similar  vein  to  the  Curia  from  Regensburg, 
March  14.  1532:  '*The  plebeians  in  the  Catholic  cities  look  with  envy  on  the 
power  that  the  plebeians  in  the  heretical  free  cities  have  acquired,  so  that  they 
too  are  bitter  with  the  spirit  of  insurrection.*'    Quoted  by  Janssen,  5:  393. 
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tinqaalifiedly  proposes,  without  any  limitation  of  the  episcopal  power, 
■what  else  will  follow,  or  what  is  to  be  expected,  except  that  the  bishope 
will  never  pennit  a  truly  ChrisUan  pastor  to  be  presented?" '  TIus 
was  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  the  sturdy  firmnesB  of  the  citieB 
saved  the  Refonnation  from  failure. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Campeggio  was  one  of  the  barriers  t« 
peaceful  compromise.  In  his  confidential  letters  to  the  Curia,  he  ui^es 
repeatedly  that  force  is  the  sole  remedy  for  the  troubles  id  Germany. 
To  negotiate  with  the  Protestants  is  only  to  waste  time  and  help  them 
become  stronger.  The  one  thii^  to  do,  is  for  the  Emperor  to  cut  the 
proceedings  short  and  compel  the  princes  to  submit.  That  there  might 
be  certain  difficulties  in  this  course  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  papal  legate,  but  it  certainly  occurred  to  Charles,  who  kept  his  temper 
wonderfully  through  these  scenes,  pressed  as  he  was  by  unreasonable 
demands  from  several  quarters.  But  there  was  soniedung  at  stake 
that  both  parties  kept  carefully  out  of  dght  and  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  the  whole  controversy  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  stripped 
of  its  irrelevant  detiuls,  was  a  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
and  its  divinely  instituted  function  of  saving  men  through  a  priesthood 
and  sacnunente.  The  Catholics  could  surrender  anything  but  this,  and 
by  accepting  it  the  Protestants  surrendered  everything.  Compromise 
and  reunion  were  impossible  words. 

Recognizing  this  fact  at  last, the  majorityof  the  Diet  proposed  a  recess 
providing  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  fifteen  days  to  consider 
whether  they  would  submit,  and  threatening  forcible  measures  in  case 
of  their  continued  contumacy.*  The  princes  and  fourteen  cities  pre- 
pared and  signed  a  second  Protest*  against  this  action — even  Augsburg 
refused  the  recess.  On  the  following  day  the  Elector  and  Melanchthon 
left  Augsburg,  and  a  few  days  later  Melanchthon  was  at  home  in  Witten- 
berg. Charles  is  said  to  have  remarked  reproachfully,  as  he  bade  the 
Elector  adieu,  "Uncle,  uncle,  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you."  He 
then  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  religious  dissension  would  prevent  any 
Bubmdy  agunst  the  Turks,  as  the  Protestant  princes  might  be  expected  to 
hold  aloof. 

The  Protestant  princes  generally  followed  this  example,  if  they  had 
not  antidpated  it,*  and  Charles  was  left  with  the  Catholic  n 


•  ndlip  of  HeBK  had  secretly  left  more  Hum  n  month  before  (Ausust  6th),  Bud 
_ien  had  ever  dnoe  beea  diequietins  nunom  that  he  had  concluded  ui  aUianae 
with  the  Swin  (which  was  true)  and  waa  raising  an  army  aeaiuat  the  Emperor 


aod  the  Cathalios  (which  was  quite  uolrue).  Them  rumon  majr  have  had  aome- 
thing  to  do  with  uie  ooadliatory  attitude  of  the  CaUiolioa  during  August,  until 
time  had  reassured  them. 
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complete  the  buanesa  of  the  Diet.  A  renaed  ttam  ct  the  Kiniw  im 
IM«pared,  adopted,  and  pFoclumed  under  date  of  November  IMi.  It 
repeats  with  little  change  what  the  Emperor  had  said  in  his  'P'TPmim 
of  his  deoie  to  hear  all  poitiee,  in  order  to  reetore  peace  and  unify  to 
the  Church  and  Empire,  and  reoitee  the  ptoeee^Bg/t  cf  tiie  Diet  It 
recalls  the  preliminary  recess,  and  the  fact  that  the  Kotestaitts  had 
been  granted  5fteen  days  for  consideratitBi,  but  had  refused  obedienee. 
According^,  the  time  haa  been  extended  to  April  Idth,  after  iriiidi,  if 
they  do  not  submit,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  tiw  law  ot  the 
Empire.  The  Emperor  has  entwed  into  a  compact  with  his  Idyal  £b- 
tatea  "to  stand  by  the  true  and  andent  futh  and  to  proteet  the  Mme." 
The  errors  of  the  Protestants  ware  then  enumerated,  bimI  it  waa  decreed: 
Only  such  preachera  were  to  be  admitted  thenceforth  to  puliata  as  wen 
approved  by  the  bishops  for  doctrine,  character  and  atulity;  aD  manied 
pcieets  were  to  be  suspended  until  ^ey  had  pot  away  their  wires  and 
received  absolution;  strict  Bupervism  was  to  be  exerased  o 
and  publishers,  and  nothing  must  be  published  without  proper  a 
tion;  all  bishoprics,  doisters  and  cfaurehes  that  had  beea  nnnfinritnl 
and  [dundered  were  to  be  restored,  and  all  clerics,  monks  and  nuns 
were  to  be  restored  to  thdr  posaeetdonfi,  while  those  yet  unmolested 
were  not  to  be  disturt>ed,  under  penalty  of  the  ban;  the  Emperor  would 
arrange  with  the  Pope  that  a  general  council  should  be  called  within 
ax  months  after  the  dose  of  the  Diet,  which  should  be  hdd  within  a 
year  at  longest  from  the  summons;  and  finally,  "that  no  one,  whether 
he  bdong  to  the  lay  or  to  the  derical  order,  shall  do  violence  to  an- 
other, or  oppress  him,  or  make  war  upon  him,  on  account  of  his  re- 
li^ouB  beliefs;  nor  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  rents,  fines,  tithes  or  other 
posaeedons."  Failure  to  comply  with  these  providons  was  made  pun- 
ishable under  the  terms  of  the  Worms  Landfriede;  and  any  person  vio- 
lating them  might  be  proceeded  against  in  the  imperial  Fiscal  Court.* 

This  waa  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  Reformal^oo.  As  the  Romanisbi 
themselves  put  it  pithily,  they  had  dedded  nicht  fechten,  wndem  rechUn — 
not  to  fight  but  to  sue  their  antagoniB4&  No  more  aggresdve  proceedii^ 
against  the  Protestants  could  have  been  devised.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  Church  had  led  the  princes  and  dties  to  plunder  it  right  and  left. 
Out  of  the  enormous  wealth  thus  sdwd,  a  poor  and  inadequate  iHtt- 
vidon  was  made  for  the  support  oi  the  parish  dergy  and  the  parish 
schools,  but  in  so  niggardly  a  fashion  that  often  Lutlm  and  the  other 
reformers  were  moved  to  righteous  anger.  All  the  drcumstancea  urge 
us  to  the  concludon  that  it  woe  this  great  opportunity  for  self-enrich- 
ment, and  not  any  real  zeal  for  evangeUcal  truth,  that  led  most  of  the 

>  This  Moond  raoess  is  in  WaJoh.  Id:  IBOfi. 
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princee  to  join  the  Lutheran  movement.  The  free  dtiee  were  equallj 
Busoeptible  to  the  same  temptation;  the  Becularization  of  the  church  prop- 
erty relieved  ihe  citizens  of  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
for  some  years,  and  enabled  them  to  cany  on  notable  pubUc  improvements 
at  little  or  no  expense  to  themBdves.  No  wonder  the  Refpimation  vaa 
popular  in  the  towns,  when  men  thus  found  a  way  to  save  tiiai  souls 
and  their  pockets  at  the  same  time. 

And  now  they  were  not  only  threatened  that  they  must  ^ve  up  their 
tiew  fiutfa,  but  also  restore  this  wealth  unlawfully  gotten.  The  former 
they  might  have  borne;  the  latter  was  not  to  be  oonddered — greed 
more  than  creed  urged  them  to  stand  fast  for  the  R^ormation  and  fight 
to  maintain  what  they  had  won.  A  sordid  and  unworthy  element, 
before  eioBting  but  unrecognized,  from  this  time  forth  becomes  visibly 
minted  with  religious  conviction  in  &e  history  of  the  Reformation. 
A  more  worthy  motive  for  retuning  the  confiscated  property  may  also 
be  discerned :  there  was  no  way  to  maintun  the  newly  organised  Lutheran 
churches,  except  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  fonnerly  Catholic  property, 
which  the  princes  and  towns  were  now  administering  by  virtue  of  the 
episcopal  power  that  Luther  had  taught  them  to  assume.  If  the  scheme 
unfolded  in  the  Augsburg  recess  should  be  pressed  to  its  full  capability, 
the  Reformation  would  be  undone — the  princes  and  towns  could  be 
harassed  by  such  a  multiplidty  of  legal  proceedings  and  judgments 
and  costs  as  would  be  more  ibaa  equivalent  to  a  war  against  them. 
And  if  they  refused  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  court,  the 
Emperor  would  have  good  l^al  ground  of  [H^iceeding  agamst  them  as 
rebels  and  open  violator  of  law.  And  even  if  they  escaped  this,  with 
the  confiscated  property  gone  they  would  be  unable  to  support  the 
new  churches  from  their  own  purse,  while  the  people  would  never  submit 
to  the  additional  taxation  that  would  be  required  for  their  support. 

It  was  a  plan  as  efficient  as  it  was  smple  for  the  defeat  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  no  small  part  of  hs  strength  lay  in  its  iqiparent  justice. 
The  ancient  Church  was  saying:  "You  may  turn  your  hades  on  the  f^th 
of  yoar  fathers,  if  you  will,  and  introduce  new  doctrines  and  rites;  but 
you  shall  not  launder  the  old  Church  to  do  it.  If  you  wish  a  new  re- 
h^on,  pay  the  bill.  Do  not  steal  for  your  new  faith."  The  Emperor 
had  placed  himself  in  an  impr^nable  1^^  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  the  Protestants  in  a  position  quite  indefensible,  revolutionary 
m  fact.  This  was  the  sum  of  his  accomplishment  at  Augsburg.  In 
every  other  aspect  of  the  case,  he  must  be  reckoned  to  have  met  wiih 
defeat.  It  was  the  first  serious  check  in  a  hitherto  glorious  reign,  that 
had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  successes,  which  together  had  placed 
him  in  fact,  as  he  was  in  rank,  at  the  head  of  European  rulers. 
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But  tiuNi^  Charlee  aoeom^iahed  so  Ihtk  toward  his  Ekvorits  pnq- 
eot  of  pwdfying  the  Bminre,  he  wu  mon  fortoude  ngudii^E  Mtother 
plan  that  lay  hardly  leas  dose  to  his  beact.  Ss  brother  Fadinand't 
attendance  at  the  IMet  has  already  bees  noted;  the  ohjaot  of  this  irai 
to  secure  his  ultimate  suoceanon  to  the  inqwrial  digm^  and  his  hnms- 
diato  election  as  King  of  tiie  Qermaos.  Ba  oonld  then,  in  the  absenoe 
of  Charlee,  be  an  executive  of  digni^  and  authnitf  lAo  would  make 
the  imperial  government  man  efficient.  Charies  obtained,  t^  pnan- 
isea  or  bribes,  the  assent  of  all  the  Eleotors  vTs'the  Piinee  of  Saxooy, 
who  not  only  withhdd  his  vote  but  rrfused  to  aUend  the  meeting  ot 
the  electoral  college.  On  aooount  of  the  plague  at  Frankftfft,  the  elsetioa 
took  phue  at  Cologne,  January  5,  1631,  asd  was  fdlowed  by  the  ooco- 
nation  of  Ferdinand  at  Aachen  ax  days  later.  Luttur  advised  his  prinm 
to  attend  the  Section,  and  even  to  aaeent  to  the  deetion  td  Ferdinaad, 
as  a  choice  of  evila,  fearing  that  war  mi^t  ftdlow  the  prinee'B  icfuMl;  - 
but  the  Elector  perdsted  and  sent  by  his  son,  John  Frederiok,  a  fbniHl 
im>test  against  the  choice  of  Ferdinand.  The  oastomary  pIsdgBi  mn 
exchanged  between  the  new  Idng  and  the  dect(»al  princes,  and  the 
latter  in  particular  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  loyally. 

The  Proteatanla  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  show  some  glimTnt-rinpi 
of  political  reason.  They  had  lost  the  first  and  best  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide for  their  security,  but  there  was  stJll  a  chance  for  them  by  unitiiig 
to  make  successful  redatance  to  the  Emperor  and  his  new  scheme  of 
legal  persecution.  Little  more  than  a  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  Augaburg  receee  the  Protestant  princes  and  delegates  of  towns  met 
at  the  convent  of  Schmalkald  on  the  Southwest  frontier  of  etectoid 
Saxony  (Dec.  22-31).  Here  they  spent  the  season  devoted  throu^out 
Christendom  to  cdebrating  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  devising 
plana  for  war.  Some  of  them  had  conscientious  scruples  about  bearing 
arms  against  the  Emperor,  even  in  self-defense,  but  they  had  still  greater 
objections  to  disgorging  their  confiscated  wedth.  A  tentative  league  was 
concluded  at  this  time,  in  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of 
Ltineberg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Anhdt  and  two  Counts 
of  Mansfeld,  and  the  delegates  of  Mi^eburg  and  Bremen  agreed:  "As 
soon  as  any  one  of  them  should  be  attacked  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  or  on 
account  of  any  matter  resulting  from  adJiererux  to  Ihe  Oospd,  all  of  them 
would  at  once  proceed  to  the  rescue  of  the  attacked  party,  and  dd  him 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability."  Other  clauses  of  the  treaty,  and  all  the 
attendant  circumstances,  combine  to  prove  that  the  chief  impeUing  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  league  was  the  property  question.  The  princes 
now  fdriy  threw  off  the  mask  and  plddy  avowed  that  the  "Oospd" 
meant  the  right  to  confiscate  CathoUc  property,  that  self-aKrandisement 
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was  what  they  meant  by  "religion,"  and  that  they  would  proceed  to 
any  extremity  rather  than  aurrendw  what  they  had  appropriated  from 
the  wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  distinctly  pledged  themaelves 
to  protect  one  another  not  merely  against  war  and  invason,  but  Eigiuiist 
eOQtJQual  harassment  by  means  of  lawsuits  in  the  imperial  court.* 
Two  other  ineffectual  meetings  were  hdd  before  a  Snal  and  effective 
treaty  was  concluded  and  signed,  March  28th.  Ostenmbly  formed  to 
defend  the  Protestants  from  attack  on  account  of  their  religion,  the 
league  was  in  reality  an  attempt  of  the  princes  and  free  dtiee  to  redst 
imperial  authority  and  maintcun  the  system  of  princely  oligarchy  and 
munidpal  independence  that  now  constituted  the  "Empire."  They  had 
the  powerful,  ttiough  secret,  encouragement  of  Catholic  France,  and 
poedUy  of  the  Sultan,  both  of  whom  were  delighted  to  see  Germany 
remun  rent  by  dissension.  A  united  Germany  would  have  meant  a 
death  blow  to  the  ambitions  of  Fraads. 

During  the  summer  the  organization  was  completed;  the  princes  of 
Saxony  and  Hease  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  league.  All  of  the 
imnoee,  and  most  of  the  dtiee,  that  had  recdved  the  Reformation  soon 
gave  thdr  adhedon.  North  Germany  was  practically  a  unit  in  ite  sup- 
port, and  the  more  important  towns  of  South  Germany  became  members. 
lite  strength  of  this  confederacy  placed  it  on  an  equality  with  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  several  nations  <»>ntemplated  or  offered  alliances.  Had 
the  Zwinglians  been  admitted  it  would  have  been  invincible,  and  no 
European  ruler  would  have  dreamed  of  attacking  it,  least  of  all  one  so 
astute  as  Charles  V.  And  any  temptation  that  the  Emperor  might  other- 
wise have  fdt  to  measure  strength  with  it  was  soon  removed  by  events. 
Before  the  date  set  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Augsburg  recess  had 
arrived,  the  Turks  were  again  menacing  the  Empire,  and  its  whcde 
military  power  was  required  to  repel  the  invamon.  To  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  the  Emperor,  the  Protestant  princes  were  in  this  crids 
actuated  by  patriotism  rather  than  by  religious  rancor;  and  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  help  by  putting  a  large  and  well  equipped  body  of 
IzDops  in  the  field.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
were  especially  active,  and  the  services  of  the  latter  in  the  field  were  so 
eminent  as  to  win  the  livdy  gratitude  of  the  Emperor  and  the  assuiaooe 
from  him  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  extronities  against  the 
Protestants. 

Charles  had  other  motives  than  gratitude  for  this  action,  nmcia  I 
was  biding  his  time  to  seek  revenge  for  the  humiliation  of  Pavia,  and  had 

■Wkloh,  16:  17M  ng.  On  th«  Protwtant  intrigUM  preoedinc  ths  (onaaUon 
of  UiB  Leuue,  ooiuult  Amubona'a  "Chariea  V,"  2:  I25-L30.  The  documeDta 
Aow  pUanlr  l^t  raoitaiiae  (o  w  imperial  ppUey  of  MoaeoutkiD  in  tba  FlBOh 
Coort  wma  tha  imixdliDK  motive  to  the  formstioD  of  UlU  iMffua. 
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shown  himadf  far  from  averse  to  aiding  the  Pkotestants,  should  tbqr  oome 
to  blows  with  the  Emperw.  Henry  Vm,  of  England,  was  also  hostile 
to  Chaiies,  because  the  latter  had  d^eated  his  divoroe  project,  and  would 
probably  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Schmlilkald  League  if  its  kadns 
had  then  favored  a  f orogn  alliance.  As  3ret  th^  were  not  ready  for  so 
revolutionary  a  measure;  they  would  defend  themsdves,  but  th^  would 
not  unnecessarily  violate  the  imperial  constitution.  The  hope  oi  CSiaries 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  had  been  disappointed.  Aleander,  then  again  papal  legate, 
wrote  bitteriy  to  Rome  in  March,  1532,  that  the  devil  had  ''filled  the 
hearts  of  the  ducal  brothers,  ^^^^lliam  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  envy 
and  dislike  of  Ferdinand,  although  both  of  them  have  been  good  CatholkB 
up  till  now."  Though  they  themselves  mif^t  not  beocHne  Ptotestants, 
he  thought  they  might  not  oppose  thdr  subjects  if  the  latter  should  wish 
to  change  their  religion. 

At  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  in  1532,  the  Emperor  was  not  less  anxious 
for  peace  and  unity  than  he  had  been  two  years  before  at  Aupburg,  and 
was  much  more  ready  to  make  concessions.  Negotiations  had  been 
begun  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  conducted  in  his  behalf  at  NQmberg 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  which  were  at  length  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  The  intervention  of  Luther,  who  was  also  anxious  to  see 
peace  established,  led  the  Elector  to  moderate  his  first  demands,  and  in 
particular  to  assent  to  a  limitation  of  the  treaty  to  'Hhe  present  adherents 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg."  It  was  agreed  that,  until  the  meeting 
of  the  general  council,  the  Landfriede  should  be  observed  by  all  the 
Estates,  so  that  none  should  molest  or  do  violence  to  another,  on  account 
of  the  faith  or  any  other  reason.  The  Emperor  should  use  all  diligence 
to  have  the  call  for  the  council  issued  within  six  months,  the  body  to 
meet  within  a  year  thereafter;  and  failing  that,  he  should  summon  the 
Estates  to  consult  with  him  what  further  should  be  done.  All  suits 
begun  or  likely  to  be  begun  by  the  imperial  Fisc  against  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  or  other  princes  to  be  in  the  meantime  suspended — ^thus  securing 
them  for  the  present  in  the  possession  of  all  confiscated  property.  These 
terms  were  acceptable  to  the  princes,  and  pleased  the  towns  also,  but  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  Diet  refused  to  accept  the  recess  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  embodied.  The  Protestants  thereupon  declared 
that  they  were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  Emperor's  personal  pledge, 
and  the  so-called  Peace  of  NQmberg/  concluded  by  Charles,  August  2, 
became  practically  operative  not  as  an  imperial  statute  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  private  understanding.  As  such  it  assured  the  peace  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  another  opportunity  of  untroubled  develop- 

^  The  document  is  in  Waloh,  16:  1835  seq. 
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ment  for  the  Refonn&tioD,  like  that  which  followed  the  Speyer  decree  of 
1526. 

The  policy  of  Chsrles  had  failed,  for  the  time  at  least,  but  he  did  DOt 
correctly  estimate  the  Beriouaneea  of  the  check  he  had  received.  One  of 
lus  favorite  sayings  was,  "I  and  time  against  any  two  in  Europe,"  but  In 
this  case  time  was  against,  not  with  him.  Not  for  centuriee  had  Ger- 
many witnessed  so  brilliant  a  gathering  as  assembled  at  Augsburg,  and  not 
mace  the  Refonnation  began  had  the  opportunity  to  suppress  it  been  so 
favorable.  When  Charles  came  to  Worms  for  his  first  Diet  he  was  an 
untried  boy;  he  had  since  then  measured  himself  against  the  greatest  in 
Europe  and  had  [»t>ved  himself  their  superior.  The  most  powerful 
king  and  the  strongest  combination  of  Italian  powers  under  the  Pope 
bad  in  turn  yielded  to  his  victorious  arms.  Flushed  with  victory,  he 
came  to  Germany  fully  determiaed  to  be  conciliatory  and  poUtic  indeed, 
but  to  make  the  imperial  dignity  something  more  than  a  mere  name  and 
to  restore  unity  to  the  Church.  He  saw  in  Protestantism,  what  it 
really  was,  a  political  oppo^tion  to  imperialism,  as  well  as  a  religious 
opposition  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  chi^  obstacle  to  his  imperial 
aima  and  hopes.  He  could  become  a  real  Emperor  only  by  eliminating 
this  party  from  Germany. 

But  though  Charles  thus  saw  clearly,  he  did  not  see  far  enough,  and 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  policy  and  the  secret  of  his  ftulure,  was  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  ntuation  and  his  consequent  miscalculation  of 
forces.  Politics  and  war  he  understood,  but  of  rcli^on  he  knew  little 
and  of  theology  still  less.  Complete  as  was  his  grasp  of  the  externals,  his 
understanding  of  the  real  issues  was  almost  laughably  slight.  He  could 
appreciate  neither  the  importance  of  the  questions  in  debate,  nor  weigh 
the  reasons  advanced  on  either  ude — the  whole  thing  was  Hebrew  to 
him.  Consequently,  though  he  was  lees  violent  in  his  opinions  than  his. 
reli^ous  advisers,  he  steadfastly  mainttuned  his  Catholicism,  remained 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  objections  made  to  Catholic  doctrine 
and  practice  by  the  Lutherans,  and  never  had  a  glimmer  of  the  true 
grounds  of  revolt  from  the  Churoh.  As  Emperor  he  demanded  and 
expected  obedience  to  his  mandates,  which  appeared  to  him  wholly 
reasonable;  and  he  could  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  obstinacy  and 
disloyalty  the  refusal  of  the  princes  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
until  a  general  council  should  finally  determine  the  matters  at  issue. 

It  added  to  the  complications  at  Augsburg  that  Clement  and  Charles 
w»e  at  cross  purposes.  Both  de»red  umty  and  peace,  but  the  only 
unity  that  the  Pope  valued  was  the  restoration  of  his  authority  over  the 
revolted  portion  of  the  Church.  Persuadon  or  violence  were  all  one  to 
him,  so  Protestantism  was  suppressed.    The  Emperor  also  desired  the 
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suppression  of  Protestantism,  but  he  reoogniied  that  oertain  real  gtkv- 
anoes  underlay  the  revolt,  and  that  the  only  guarantee  of  oontinued  uni^ 
was  the  oonoession  of  reasonable  reforms  by  a  general  oonnoiL  He  would 
be  a  second  SigiHmund  and  convoke  a  second  CouncQ  of  CoDstanoe,  that 
should  really  accomplish  ^diat  had  not  been  done  at  Constanoe.  No 
^^onder  the  Pope  shivered  with  apprehension  at  the  very  woid  "ooonial," 
and  that  he  temporiied,  promised  rduotantly  and  with  little  intention  of 
performing  what  he  promised. 

But  thou^  Charles  had  been  forced  to  jridd  much  at  Regensburg,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  really  changed  his  plans  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Protestant  faith  or  the  increase  of  the  imperial  authority. 
He  had  only  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  postponed  the  execution  of 
what  he  purposed;  the  time  would  yet  come  when  the  swoid  must  decide 
whether  Protestantism  was  to  win  for  itself  toleration  in  Gennany.  A 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  Germany  at  the  conclusion  of  these  two 
Diets,  and  an  equally  careful  estimate  of  the  resources  availaUe  to  the 
Emperor,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  three  courses  were  open  to  him, 
and  that  choice  of  a  dngle  policy  and  firm  prosecution  of  it  had  a  reason- 
Able  prospect  of  success.  He  might  continue  the  compromise  of  the 
Peace  of  NQmberg  and  grant  Protestantism  a  limited  toleration  by 
personal  favor,  not  as  a  legal  status;  he  might  press  his  idea  of  a  general 
council,  and,  staking  everything  on  what  that  might  accomplish,  use  aU 
his  power  so  to  guide  that  body  as  to  bring  about  peaceful  comprehension 
of  the  Lutherans  in  the  Church;  or  he  might  assemble  his  forces,  l»de 
his  time,  and  at  the  proper  moment  invade  Germany  and  establish  a 
strong  imperial  government  and  a  united  Church  on  the  ruins  of  the 
princely  oligarchy.  Unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  was  an  opportunist 
by  nature,  accustomed  to  postpone  decisions  and  let  events  decide  for 
him.  Instead  of  adopting  one  consistent  policy,  he  tried  all  three  in 
turn  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  sometimes  simultaneously— and 
failed. 


CHAPTER  in 

THH  BCHMALIEAU  VAB 

JoBN  THE  Stbaj>7abt  did  Dotlive  long  to  enjoy  the  brightening  proepecte 
of  the  Lutherans,  consequent  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  NOm- 
bet^.  He  died  August  16,  I53I,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Frederick,  a  choleric  and  impatient  man,  mighty  at  meats  and  drinics 
and  at  little  else,  who  had  by  no  means  Uie  high  opinion  of  Luther  that 
lus  fattier  had  cherished.  As  heir  apparent  he  had  more  than  once 
openly  expressed  his  disfavor,  and  while  as  prince  he  treated  the  reformer 
with  the  respect  due  to  one  who  was  in  Bome  sense  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, he  was  quite  sensible  of  his  own  power  and  dignity,  and  that  his 
was  the  final  responubility  of  decision,  and  he  was  more  disposed  than 
his  predecessors  to  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

John  Frederidc  was,  however,  httle  fitted  by  character  or  trum^for 
the  part  of  leader,  and  too  indolent  to  charge  himself  with  the  necessary 
labor  of  such  a  part.  As  before,  landgrave  Philip,  of  Hesse,  was  quito 
willing  to  enact  this  r61e,  for  irtiich  he  had  some  qualifications  and  more 
ambition.  He  played  his  part  is  a  way  that  well  illufitrates  the  hollow- 
neea  of  the  Protestant  pretenses  of  the  time  and  the  partiality  of  Protestant 
historians  of  all  times.  To  tielieve  what  was  then  asserted  and  has  been 
commonly  written  since  of  this  period,  is  to  get  the  impression  ttiat  the 
meek  and  Imrmless  Protestant  lamb  was  ever  at  the  point  of  being  de- 
voured by  the  fierce  Catholic  wolf.  But  when  one  gets  at  the  facts,  he 
finds  the  truth  to  be  that  both  parties  played  both  rties  with  equal 
facility  and  sidll,  and  each  was  alternately  lamb  or  wolf  as  circumstances 
compelled  or  policy  impelled.  It  was  now  the  Protestant  turn  to  play 
wolf. 

Duke  Ulrich,  of  Wllrtemberg,  was  one  of  the  worst  Gennaa  princes  of 
tiie  age,  and  that  is  saying  much.  He  had  all  the  faults,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  a  ruler  could  well  have,  and  if  he  had  any  virtues  he  contrived 
to  conceal  them  so  thoroughly  that  no  contemporary  mentions  them. 
After  a  long  misrule,  in  which  he  made  the  very  earth  groan  with  his 
crimes,  and  contrived  to  alienate  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  nobles,  burghers 
and  peasants  alike,  he  made  private  war  against  the  city  of  Reutlingen 
and  took  it  by  a  treacherous  surprise.  Tiiis  was  in  1519.  The  Swabian 
League  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  from  his  dominion.  All  Bouthem 
Germany  rejoiced,  while  all  good  men  breathed  more  freely  that  this 
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drunkard,  libertine  and  tyrant  no  longer  remained  in  the  fiiKtlieriaDd  to 
vex  them.  After  various  mutations,  the  duohy  had  falka  to  the  EmpenNr, 
and  had  by  him  in  1531  been  bestowed  on  his  brother  EeidinaiKL  Duke 
Ulrich  had  ever  mnoe  his  deposition  been  a  wanderer,  vainly  attempting 
to  interest  other  princes  in  hdping  him  to  regain  throne  and  estates. 

This  old  reprobate  had  now  experienced  a  timdy  "eonvennon''  to 
Protestantism,  in  virtue  of  which  he  began  with  fresh  hope  to  sedk  the 
aid  of  Protestant  princes  toward  his  restoration.  I%ilip  of  Hesse,  prob- 
ably having  a  fellow-feeling  for  such  a  scamp  (oroacfas  ambo)^  and  unable 
to  resist  the  prospect  of  so  important  a  gain  for  hb  party,  was  led  to  give 
his  active  support.  Francis  I,  delighted  at  any  time  to  make  mlmf^wf  In 
Germany,  furnished  financial  aid;  Philip  raised  a  strong  foroe  and  easily 
defeated  the  feeble  opposition  of  Ferdinand;  so  that,  in  May,  1534,  Duke 
Ulrich  was  returned  in  triumph  to  the  home  of  his  anoestars.  Strange  to 
say,  his  people  received  him  willingly,  for  while  he  had  formerly  chastised 
them  with  whips  the  Habsburgs  had  chastised  them  with  sooipians. 
Besides,  they  no  doubt  hoped  his  rdgn  would  be  short,  as  he  was  now  an 
old  man,  and  they  expected  much  from  his  son,  Christopher,  who  was 
as  worthy  of  their  regard  as  the  father  was  unworthy.  The  fact,  however, 
that  a  single  prince  could  thus  set  at  defiance  the  Emperor's  disposition 
of  Wurtemberg  and  wrest  from  the  house  of  Habsburg  this  coveted  pos- 
session, at  the  same  time  transforming  it  into  a  Protestant  principality 
and  adding  its  military  and  financial  strength  to  the  Schmalkald  League, 
measures  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  authority  better  than  pages  of 
disquisition  on  the  constitution  of  the  Empire. 

The  Duke  now  showed  the  new  convert's  zeal  in  promoting  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  tempered  by  a  discretion  imusual  in  him.  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  recognize  the  situation  and  renounce  his  dsdm  to 
Wurtemberg,  and  to  ratify  the  Emperor's  promise  that  none  should  be 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Courts  on  account  of  religion;  while  on  his 
part  Duke  Ulrich  was  forbidden  to  compel  his  subjects  to  accept  the 
Reformation.  Perhaps  he  used  no  compulsion,  but  he  left  imexerted  no 
expedient  short  of  that  to  extend  the  new  faith.  The  theologian  Brens 
was  called  to  Stuttgart  to  direct  the  work,  which  on  the  whole  took 
on  a  Lutheran  cast,  though  many  of  the  preachers  were  Zwinglians,  and 
the  Duke  was  himself  well  disposed  toward  that  party.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  anxious  for  unity  than  for  any  one  form  of  Protestant  worship 
or  theology,  and  he  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in  making  his  domains 
moderately  Lutheran.  He  quite  surpassed  the  other  princes  in  his  un- 
scrupulous rapacity,  though  the  feat  was  difficult.  The  churches  and 
convents  were  plundered  of  all  their  valuables,  and  their  lands  were 
confiscated.    The  proceeds  were  spent  in  eating,  drinking  and  luxury,  and 
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aa  the  debts  of  iiie  prince  continually  increased,  so  did  the  taxes  of  his 
Bubjecte.  It  was  a  Reformation  that  did  not  reform:  the  country  ceased 
to  be  Catholic  without  really  becoming  Protestant.  Thirty  years  later, 
Jacob  Andrea,  a  Tubingen  theolo^an,  could  find  "only  dissolute,  epicur- 
ean, bestial  livii^;  nothing  but  gluttony,  drunkenness,  covetousnees, 
pride  and  blasphemy."^  This  testimony,  from  a  favorably  disposed 
witness,  indicates  that  the  Protestantizing  of  Wiirtemberg  cannot  be 
described  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Many  things  have  been  passed  over  in  our  survey  of  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  not  because  they  were  unworthy  of  notice,  but  for  lock 
of  space.  The  historian  must  practice  the  art  of  selection;  to  tell  every- 
thing is  to  tell  nothing.  Little  attention,  tJierdore,  has  been  pud  to 
tbe  Anabaptists,  for  the  reason  chiefly  that  they  had  no  part  in  the  affairs 
tbut  we  have  been  conddering.  But  they  had  come  to  be  a  numerous 
people.  Nearly  every  city  in  Germany  contained  its  group  of  Aoabap- 
tosts,  until  such  time  as  the  authorities  decided  to  tolerate  their  presence 
no  longer.  They  were  the  only  party  among  those  protesting  against  the 
erron  of  Rome  who  were  logical  and  thoroughgoing.  They  alone  accept- 
ed in  absolute  good  faith  and  followed  to  its  necessary  consequences  the 
principle  avowed  by  the  leading  reformers,  that  the  Scriptures  were  the 
sole  source  of  religioua  authority.  With  Luther  and  Zwin^  this  was 
merely  a  convenient  controvendal  weapon  to  be  employed  agunst  the 
Romanists  when  the  latter  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Pope  and  Councils 
and  the  Fathers;  it  was  never  a  principle  heartily  accepted  and  candidly 
applied.  The  Anabaptists  alone  had  penetrated  beneath  the  surface 
of  traditional  Christianity  and  comprehended  the  real  Goepd  ot  Jesus. 
They  were  centuries  in  advance  of  their  time  in  percdving  that  the  Good 
News  of  salvation,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  was  a  social  gospel,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  it  implied  and  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  society 
until  all  institutions  could  endure  the  measurement  of  the  Qolden  Rule. 
In  a  word,  the  Anabaptists  were  the  real  reformers,  and  the  only  real 
reformers,  of  the  oxteenth  century.*  They  were  also  more  sensitive  to 
Ae  social  renovation  then  in  progrees  than  others,  and  wished  to  make 
that  renovation  more  complete  than  there  was  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
its  becoming.    They  were  more  far-sighted  and  consistent  than  practical. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  German  groups  of  Anabaptists  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  incompetent  and  untruned  leaders.  In  Switzerland,  and 
for  a  tune  in  Southern  Germany,  they  were  led  by  men  who  were  the 

>  Quoted  by  JanBaen.  5:  426. 

'  The  fkct  must  not  be  OTertooked  that  tlie  n&me  An&baptist  was  uasd  in  the 
RefonnatioD  to  deaeribe  difFerent  Kroupn,  some  of  whom  had  do  real  title  to  the 
•ppeU&tion.  Some  cailed  Anabaptista  would  be  desoribed  to-day  aa  Baptiot*, 
but  otiier  groupB  would  now  be  called  Quskera,  and  others  atill  auarohista  and 
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peers  in  learning,  eloquence  and  character  of  the  greateet  among  the 
ref onnera,  but  the  caee  was  otherwise  in  Central  and  Nortfaem  Gennany* 
There  men  of  little  knowledge  thouj^  of  great  leal  took  the  kad.  CSiief 
among  these  was  Mdchior  Hofmann.  He  had  been  a  furrier^  became 
one  of  Luther's  early  disciples,  and  was  regarded  with  oonskkrable 
favor  by  the  Wittenberg  leader,  who  gave  him  a  testimonial  and  used 
influence  to  prociue  him  a  place  of  labor.  Hofmann  was  profoundly 
affected  by  Luther's  teachings  r^arding  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Last 
Day,^  which  are  so  frequent  and  emi^iatic  in  the  refonner's  writings 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1526  Hofmann  pubMied  at  Stockholm 
a  tittle  book,  containing  an  interpretation  of  Daniel,  on  the  lines  of  Luther's 
teaching,  but  going  a  step  further  than  Luther  had  ever  gone  in  attempting 
to  fix  the  exact  year  for  the  ending  of  the  age  and  the  coming  of  Christ 
namely,  1633.  Even  after  this,  he  was  still  in  favor  with  the  Lothenns, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  finally  repudiated  by  them  until  hit 
adoption  of  Zwinglian  views  a  year  or  two  later.  Chiliasm  mig^  be 
tolerable  in  Lutheran  circles,  but  the  very  name  of  Zmnffi  was  anathema. 

Hofmann  went  further  than  Zwinglianism  and  became  an  Anabaptist^ 
and  at  the  same  time  took  up  his  abode  in  Strassburg,  where  there  was  a 
strong  group  of  this  sect.  He  now  announced  that  Strassburg  was  to  be 
the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  coming  age,  and  the  year  1635  was  to  be  the 
time  of  its  consummation.  From  this  center  the  prophet  (as  he  was  now 
called)  made  evangelistic  tours  in  Germany  and  Holland,  gaining  many 
disciples.  As  the  excitement  increased  in  Strassburg  the  magistrates  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  when  the  date  arrived  for  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Hofmann  was  languishing  in  prison,  where  he  was 
detained  until  his  death.  Ordinary  folk  would  have  found  this  discon- 
certing, but  the  enthusiasm  of  most  Anabaptists  was  proof  against  dis- 
couragement, and  a  new  prophet  speedily  came  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  weaker  sort.  This  was  Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  Hofmann's  views  during  one  of  the  latter's 
evangelistic  tours.  Strassburg  being  now  unavailable,  Matthys  and  his 
followers  looked  about  for  another  and  more  promising  site  for  the  New 
Jerusalem.  This  they  f  oimd  with  no  great  difficulty  in  the  city  of  Mdnch 
ter,  Westphalia. 

Munster  was  just  then  in  the  throes  of  a  political  and  retigious  revolu- 

t  His  writin^B  are  full  of  passagee  like  the  following:  "The  worid  it  nmninc 
8o  hastily  towards  its  end  that  serious  thoughts  often  occur  as  to  whether  the 
Last  Day  may  not  break  before  the  translation  of  the  Seriptiuee  into  German 
can  be  completed.  For  it  is  certain  that  no  more  tempond  things  prophesied 
in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Roman  Empire  has  faUen;  the  Turk  has 
reached  his  height;  the  glory  of  the  Papacy  is  declining,  and  the  world  is  cracking 
at  all  ends,  as  though  about  to  break  and  fall."  Introduction  to  Daniel,  1S80» 
LDS,  41:  233. 
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tion.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous  Gennon  Sees  in  which  the  biahop 
exeraaed  a  secular  jurisdiction,  as  welt  as  a  reli^ous;  but  it  had  also  been 
a  partially  free  dty,  havii^  a  council  elected  by  its  citizens.  Bernard 
Hothniann  had  come  to  MQnster  in  1529  and  preached  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  with  such  success  as  to  win  to  his  support  the  majority  of  both 
clergy  and  citizens.  A  revolution,  half  political,  half  religious,  had 
foUowed;  the  burghers  rose  agunst  the  bishop  and  inssted  on  complete 
independence.  By  the  intervention  of  Philip  of  Hesse  the  bishop  was 
induced  to  resign  his  civil  authority,  and  the  town  was  recognized  as 
Lutheran  (February  14,  1533).  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Matthys 
turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction  and  chose  MOnster  as  the  scene  of  his 
future  labors.  The  way  was  further  prepared  for  him  by  Rothmann's 
rapid  advance  toward  Anabaptism,  which  was  made  plain  by  his  publica- 
tion of  a  "  Confession  of  Two  Sacramenta, "  not  only  advocating  the  bap- 
tism of  believers  and  rejecting  that  of  infants,  but  even  defining  baptism 
as  "dip^nng  or  completely  plun^g  into  water."  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  method  of  baptizing  was  ever  practiced  in  Nfilnster,  for  when, 
some  time  later,  a  large  number  of  the  people  were  baptized  by  certain 
"apostles"  of  Matthys,  an  eye-witness  says  that  they  were  baptized 
from  pails  of  water.  In  a  few  weeks  after  these  envoys  of  Matthjrs 
arrived  at  Munst«r,  and  proclaimed  the  new  gospel,  they  had  made  so 
many  adherents  in  ihe  town  that  at  the  next  municipal  election  the  Ani^ 
baptists  were  able  to  choose  a  council  mainly  composed  of  their  own  num- 
ber.   They  were  now  in  full  control  of  the  city.' 

Matthys  himself  now  came  on  and  took  the  leadership,  and  Anabaptists 
flocked  into  the  town  from  all  sides,  though  in  numbers  fewer  than  was 
expected.  They  were  largely  artiaana  and  a  few  peasants  of  the  better 
class.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Reformation,  Inquimtors  hod  noted 
that  certain  crafts  were  honeycombed  with  heresy.  Specific  mention 
of  weavers  is  made  in  many  Catholic  documents  as  thus  under  general 
suspicion;  weavers,  hatters  and  furriers  seem  to  have  furnished  many 
recruits  to  the  Anabaptists;  and  it  was  their  membersUp  in  the  guilds 
that  gave  them  poUtical  control  in  MQnater.  Their  power  was  speedily 
used  to  promote  the  reh^us  and  social  reforms  of  their  programme. 
Community  of  goods  was  estabhshed.  The  prophet  and  some  of  his 
followers  had  almost  d^y  "revelations,"  and  under  such  guidance  no 
foUy  was  too  great  to  be  conmiitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Matthys 
became  insane  in  consequence  of  his  reli^ous  enthusiaam,  and  others 

>  KemenbToick.  Ottehieile  der  Wxedaiaufftr  ru  MUntler.  1568.  publiahed  in 
Qennan  trtuuUUoD  from  the  Latin  MS.  in  1771.  and  repncted  1881;  Newmui. 
"Hiatonr  of  Antipedobaptism,"  Philadelphia,  1897.  ctu.  ni.  xxii;  Juusen.  5:  440 
•iq..'  Keller,  OetehiMe  der  WiadBrlAufer  unJ  lAru  Reiehi  lu  Mamter,  MQaiter.  I860: 
KtMteky,  "Comnmniam  in  Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of  the  BeforauitiOD, 
LmdoD,  1897,  pp.  216-293;  Bai,  "Rise  and  FaU  of  the  AuboptiMB,"  LoodoD,  1906. 
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came  little  abort  of  that  result.  The  noise  of  theee  thingB  went  abroad, 
and  the  bishop,  repenting  of  his  oonoesBiGns,  ^^thered  a  ooDodenble 
force  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Mattibys  received  a  "viskm"  oommand- 
ing  him  to  make  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers,  and  despite  the  advice  of 
his  followers  insisted  on  being  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  was 
killed. 

One  of  his  disciples,  John  Bockhold,  of  Leyden,  then  declared  himself 
appointed  by  God  to  succeed  to  the  leadership  and  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  without  question.  He  soon  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of 
David  was  to  be  reestablished  in  Mtknster,  the  new  Mount  2&on,  and  thai 
he  was  King  David.  He  found  no  more  difficulty  in  penuading  his 
followers  to  receive  this  new  revelation  than  the  late  John  Alexander 
Dowie  had  in  persuading  his  discii^es  to  accept  him  as  EUjah  the  Third 
There  have  been  credulous  fools  in  all  ages,  and  there  are  plenty  of  soeh 
to-day,  ready  to  believe  without  question  and  without  evidenoe,  and  even 
against  evidence,  whatever  some  insane  enthusiast  or  cunning  impostor 
tells  them  in  the  name  of  God.  King  David  speedily  eetaUiahed  a 
harem,  and  encouraged  his  followers  to  imitate  his  example,  irtiieh  many 
of  them  did,  taking  to  themselves  wives  as  they  wished.  The  fact  that 
there  were  many  more  women  than  men  in  the  city  at  the  time  is  not 
without  significance  in  this  connection.  This  practice  of  polygamy  at 
Monster  was  ever  afterwards  made  a  chief  ground  of  reproach  against 
the  Anabaptists,  especially  by  the  Lutherans,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  practice  was  never  even  proposed  by  members  of  the  party 
elsewhere.  We  shall  presently  see  how  well  qualified  the  Lutherans  were 
to  cast  the  first  stone. 

Though  the  bishop  could  not  muster  force  enough  to  take  the  dty, 
he  was  able  to  make  the  investment  complete,  and  the  town  began  to 
suffer  from  famine.  Dissensions  broke  out  and  King  David  had  great 
difficulty  in  maintaiaing  his  authority.  In  spite  of  the  fervid  appeals 
that  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  Anabaptists  elsewhere  to  come 
and  share  the  glories  and  privileges  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  no  attempt 
was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  Perhaps  Anabaptists  were  overawed 
by  the  display  of  military  force;  perhaps  they  had  heard  of  the  doings 
in  the  town  and  disapproved;  what  is  certain  is  that  they  made  no  sign. 
At  length  a  party  opposed  to  King  David  opened  the  gates,  the  besieging 
forces  gained  entrance  and  all  was  over  but  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  leaders,  after  inhuman  tortures, 
were  hung  up  in  iron  cages  to  the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  church,  in  the 
chief  market-place,  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation.  There  they  hung 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  became  necessary  to  repair  the  tower.  A 
few  bones  only  remained  and  these  were  removed,  but  the  cages  were 
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hung  ^jun  to  the  remodeled  tower.  In  the  town  hall,  the  curator  (by 
the  way,  a  woman)  shows  visitora  of  our  day  the  big  two-handed  sword 
of  the  prophet,  with  which  many  of  his  deluded  followers  were  beheaded; 
the  pincers  which  were  heated  red-hot  and  used  to  t«ar  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  these  great  criminals;  and  lastly  the  withered  hand  of  John  of 
Leyden,  a  ghastly  and  repulsive  relic.  And  these  are  all  the  memorials 
existing  to-day  of  that  Anabaptist  uprising,  which  might  be  called  the 
comedy  of  the  Refonnation  if  the  ending  had  been  less  grimly  tra^c. 

We  have  little  occasion  to  follow  out  the  results  of  this  unfortunate 
affair,  further  than  to  remark  that  it  was  made  the  pretext  for  relentless 
persecution  of  all  Anabaptists,  in  which  Protestants  were  even  more 
active  than  Catholics.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  MUnster  e^nsode  on  the 
LutheniDS  that  is  of  chief  interest  now.  The  Catholic  party  made  the 
most  of  the  incident  to  discredit  reform;  they  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Rothmann,  who  began  the  new  order  of  things  in  MQnster, 
and  continued  active  in  tliem  to  the  end,  was  a  disciple  of  Luther  and  went 
to  the  city  with  Luther's  approval.  The  Catholics  taunted  the  Lutherans 
with  this  defection  of  one  of  their  number,  and  affected  to  condder  it 
DO  defection,  but  the  le^timate  development  of  principles  taught  by  the 
Lutherans  themselves.  And,  taken  in  connection  with  anoth^  scandalous 
defection  among  the  Lutherans  that  occurred  shortly  after,  they  were 
able  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  against  the  reformers. 

We  can  better  comprehend  the  real  significance  of  the  so-called  MOnster 
"uproar"  than  could  its  contemporaries.  It  was  something  more  than 
a  sectarian  disorder;  it  was  the  attempt  of  a  free  city  to  defy  the  tnincely 
oligarchy  and  take  an  independent  course  of  reformation.  The  fanatical 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  to  proceed 
agunst  the  city  on  avowed  reli^us  grounds,  for  an  offense  that  was 
gravest  on  its  political  side.  There  was  a  prospect  that  MOnster  might 
enlist  other  towns  in  a  ctmtest  with  the  princes,  and  that  was  really  the 
dty's  unforgivable  offense,  not  its  Anabaptism,  nor  even  its  communism 
and  polygamy,  though  theee  gave  Lutherans  a  chance  to  ruse  a  great 
hue  and  cry.  The  revolt  of  Miinster  became  a  religious  movement  by 
accident — because  of  the  incongruous  element  introduced  into  its  popu- 
lation by  the  incoming  of  Matthys  and  his  throng  of  followers.  It  was 
essentially  a  political  and  social  movement,  an  attempt  to  realize  a 
democratic  life  and  municipal  independence. 

A  more  important  movement  of  the  same  nature  was  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  lAbeck,  which,  had  it  proved  successful,  would  have  trana- 
fonned  the  old  aristocratic  Hansa  into  a  powerful  league  of  municipal 
democracies,  and  secured  the  union  of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  commercial  cities  of  Southern  Germany,  like  Nand>erg  and 
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AugBburg.  Thia  would  have  been  a  mote  pomrfal  oomtniMtiGa  tbtf 
the  SchnudkaU  Lnguo.  Tliere  vera  two  nMoni  for  the  ^ihim  sf  tfas 
ambhjous  attempt.  Ttxs  firat  waa,  that  it  cama  a  emtiny  too  latb 
ConditioiiB  had  changed;  the  comineroe  of  Eun^e  waa  taking  a  new' 
ooune.  The  Meditemitean  waa  no  longer  the  mdy  mute  betweai  thtf 
East  and  Europe;  it  was  not  even  the  beat  route;  the  Netholanda  and 
l^gl"*H  were  beginning  to  f oige  to  the  front  as  cranmercial  natim, 
making  thrar  war  to  India  by  the  Cape  ai  Qood  Hope.  Hie  aeeaDd  rea* 
son  waa,  that  the  {dan  became  antan^ed  irith  the  rcivouB  atnig^ 

LQbeck  openly  adopted  the  Lutheran  faith  in  1631,  and  at  ttw  aaiiM 
time  a  democratic  revtdution  took  |daoe  ia  the  oi^.  Tlie  leader  in  both 
movements  was  Jfirgen  Wullenwebo',  a  mas  of  remaikable  gifta,  ambi- 
tious, but  derated  to  the  intereata  of  lAheA  as  he  aaw  them.  Under  Ua 
leadra^p  the  town  undertook  to  teoover  the  former  pnatige  and  power 
of  the  great  Hansa,  now  somewhat  declined.  A  great  sum  of  tnomqr  waa 
raised,  largely  by  confiscation  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ehureheo,  and  tlie 
services  of  a  large  body  of  meromary  troops  waa  procured.  For  a  time 
all  went  well.  A  Bucceesful  war  was  waged  with  the  Netherlands,  Doik 
mark  was  nearly  conquered,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Hansa  seemed  near 
at  hand.  Then  came  reverses,  defeats  by  sea  and  land,  religious  jeaiounes 
caused  increasing  disunion,  and  the  plan  of  forming  around  the  Baltic 
a  confederacy  of  stroi^,  democratic,  independent  towns,  with  affiliations 
elsewhere,  broke  down.  WuUenweber's  enemies  prevuled  in  LQbeck 
iteelf ,  and  after  imprisonment  and  torture  he  was  beheaded  aa  a  traitor. 
With  his  downfall  and  the  fulure  of  his  magnificent  but  impracticaUe 
project,  the  last  force  that  could  mi^e  headway  against  the  oligarchio 
rulers  of  the  Empire  was  dissipated.  The  cities  of  Germany  were  still 
a  strong  force,  and  one  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  there  was  no 
longer  a  possibility  that  they  could  take  first  place.  It  was  irrevocaUy 
decided  that  the  Reformation  was  not  to  become  a  burgher  revolution. 
The  time  for  that  was  not  yet,  though  it  was  coming. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Magnanimous,  who  had  once  before  endangered 
the  whole  Protestant  movement,  was  now  the  means  of  involving  it 
in  great  scandal  and  disgrace,  not  to  say  danger.  He  bad  married,  from 
the  usual  political  motives,  Christina  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  Duke 
(lOflrgc,  Luther's  redoubtable  opponent.  Almost  inunediately  after 
bin  marriage  he  b^an  to  be  unfuthful  to  her,  and,  after  she  had  borne 
hint  three  sons  and  aa  many  daughters,  be  finally  declared  himself  unable 
longiT  to  maintain  conjugal  relations  with  her.  In  defense  of  this  decimon 
hf  allegtxl  against  her  both  moral  and  physical  infirmities,  but  the  only 
rtwMH)  seems  to  have  been  his  own  incurably  lechnous  nature.  He  waa, 
or  thought  hinudf,  unable  to  live  a  life  of  contmence,  and  the  result  waa 
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frequeot  adultery,  about  which  his  conscience  troubled  him  enough  to 
make  him  abstcuD  from  the  eucharist,  but  not  enough  to  make  him 
abstcun  frtnn  his  mistreeaee.  At  the  court  of  his  sister  he  made  the 
acqucuntance  of  Margarethe  von  der  Saal,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
who  was  willing  to  be  his  only  under  seal  of  marriage.  Some  of  Philip's 
apologists  urge  in  hie  behalf  that  he  was  too  honorable  to  repudiate  his 
wife,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  fear  of  Duke  George  was  the  chief 
source  of  his  honorable  scruple;  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that, 
while  his  wife  had  every  reason  to  divorce  him,  be  had  do  iH«text  for 
seeking  a  divorce  from  her. 

In  this  dilemma,  Philip,  who  was  becoming  quite  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  theology,  happily  bethought  him  of  the  example  of  the  Patri- 
archs.  He  could  see  no  reason  why,  if  Jacob  had  two  wives,  and  sistem 
at  that,  a  like  privil^e  might  not  be  allowed  him.  His  injured  wife, 
irith  a  complusance  difficult  to  understand,'  signed  a  document  giving 
ha  consent  to  his  taking  a  second  wife.  In  return  Philip  promised  that 
only  her  children  should  be  legal  heirs  of  his  titles  and  estates.*  He  now 
sought  learned  opinions  on  this  matter  from  the  theologians  of  his  own 
court,  then  from  Bucer,  and  finally  induced  the  Strassburg  theologian  to 
visit  his  Wittenberg  confreres  and  obtun  their  sanction.  Luther  had 
already  been  ambiguous  in  his  public  teaching  on  this  point;  as  the  Old 
Testament  plainly  contained  examplea  of  polygamy,  and  as  he  found  no 
explicit  condemnation  of  polygamy  in  the  New  Testament,  bis  conserva- 
tive principle  of  interpretation  led  logically  to  the  conclucdon  that  polyg- 
amy caimot  be  reckoned  a  sin  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Never- 
thdess,  he  did  not  feel  quite  easy  in  bis  mind  about  that  conclu^on; 
it  was  logical,  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  would  have  most  awkward  consequences 
if  it  were  publicly  procl^med.  On  the  other  hand  the  I^nd^ve  was  a 
very  pillar  of  Protestantism,  and  if  he  were  rebuffed  he  might  be  lost  to 
the  cause.  Rome  might  well  hasten  to  receive  him  back  into  her  fold, 
at  a  greater  sacrifice  than  annulment  of  his  marriage  and  smoothing  ihe 
way  for  a  new  union;  and  the  Emperor  would  welcome  Philip  as  an  ally 
at  any  time  and  with  all  possible  wannth.> 

Luther  had  always  been  consistently  opposed  to  divorce,  and  Melanch- 
thon  had  advised  Henry  VIII  to  commit  bigamy  rather  than  divorce 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  but  they  hesitated  long  before  ^ving  like  advice 
to  a  German  prince.  At  length  Melancbthon  drew  up  a  paper,  dated 
December  30,  1539,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  treated  by  Philip  and 

'  Sfaa  aftarwardB  declared  tlut  her  Bannt  had  been  obtained  while  dw  was  un- 


'The  marriase  eantiact  with  Frftulein  tod  der  9aal,  in  which  tbb  pronuoe  ll 
legally  oonfirmed,  is  EiveD  by  Rady,  Die  Rtformaioren  in  ihrBr  Ba%tikunQ  nir 
DoppUeht  dM  Landgra/m  Philipp,  Frankfurt,  1890,  pp.  43,  44. 

mSH,  3:  861-866. 
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often  called  by  writers  who  refer  to  it  M  s  "dJapaiMtaon."  This  ko^ 
nmbling  &iid  ambiguous  document  does  grart  oredit  to  Mdandithaa'a 
^fts  for  compromise,  and  crowns  all  faia  efforts  in  tiiat  line  by  Bbowing 
how  God  and  the  devil,  leobery  and  virtue,  can  be  "hannoniKd"  after 
the  fashion  in  which  he  delisted.  He  beats  about  tite  buah  Utioagh 
interminable  senteooes,  with  distinetions  betwe^t  a  law  and  a  ^apttmir 
turn,  the  origiaal  divine  law  of  maniage  and  the  lioenae  permitted  by 
Ood  to  the  patriarchs,  the  obUgations  of  chastity  even  aa  a  man  who 
should  have  a  aecond  wife,  and  the  like  ambiguitiea  and  edifying  gntersii- 
ties,  but  at  last  comes  to  the  pinnt,  albat  in  a  lame  and  hesitating  wiy, 
ia  the  following  opinion: 

If,  howevn,  jrouT  Gnoe  ahould  at  length  resolve  to  take  anothn 
wife,  we  think  this  should  be  kept  secret,  as  was  said  above  at  ths 
dispensation;  namely,  that  your  Grace,  and  the  lAdy,  wi^  some 
confidential  persona,  should  know  your  Grace's  mind  and  eooMienae 
through  confession.  From  this  no  particular  rumor  or  ■"^"diJ  would 
arise;  for  it  is  not  unusual  for  princes  to  have  ooneobines;  and  •!■ 
thou^  all  the  people  would  not  know  what  tlie  orcumstaooei  were, 
the  intelligent  would  be  able  to  guess  them,  and  would  be  better 
pleased  with  such  a  quiet  way  of  ufe,  than  with  adultery  and  other 
wild  and  licentious  couraes.  Nor  are  we  to  heed  everything  that 
people  say,  provided  our  consciences  stand  right.  Thus  far,  and  we 
deem  this  nght.  For  that  which  is  [>ermitted  in  the  law  of  Moeea 
concerning  marriage  ia  not  forbidden  in  the  gospel,  which  does  not 
change  the  rule  of  outward  life,  but  brings  in  eternal  righteousnesa 
and  eternal  life,  and  kindles  a  true  obedience  to  God,  and  would  set 
our  corrupt  natures  straight  again.' 

The  letter  as  a  whole  comes  to  this;  "We  really  wish  you  wouldn't, 
but  it  is  not  explicitly  forbidden  in  Scripture,  tliough  it  is  ill^al  and  would 
be  a  bad  general  rule,  but  whatever  you  do  by  aii  means  keep  it  aecrd." 
And  this  is  so  much  iofflsted  on,  the  writer  returning  to  it  again  and  yet 
again,  as  to  make  it  evident  this  was  the  one  thing  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
-  Encoun^^  by  this  tetter  to  defy  the  law  of  the  Empire  *  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  his  age,  PhiUp  was  duly  "married"  to  Ft&ulm 
von  der  Saal  by  Melander,  his  court  preacher,  on  March  4,  1540,  in 
the  presence  of  Bucer,  Melanchthon  and  other  "honorable  men."  The 
Landgrave  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Luther  for  his  advice,  and  the 
reformer's  reply  shows  an  uneasy  conscience:     "We  want  to  keep  the 

'  The  document,  which  is  desoribeid  &s  bd  "Answer"  to  Philip,  wa«  drawn  up 
by  Melanchthon,  and  waa  published  at  WittenberR  1539.  Ori^nal  id  CR,  3:  856; 
rigned  first  by  Luther  and  Melaaohthou  as  authors,  then,  aa  agreeiuf;  with  them. 
I»  Buoer.  Antoniua  Corvioua,  Adam  Fulda.  Joannes  liemingus,  Justus  Winther, 

Dioniirius  Melander,  Balthaser  Raid.     Eogiiah  vereir-  ■-  " —   ■■ii-:.j:— ; . 

Luther,"  Cambridge,  18SS,  pp.  337-240;  reprinted  ii 
pp.  274-279. 
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afFur  ft  secret  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  which  every  one  would  follow, 
even  at  last  the  coarse  peasants.'  There  are  also  other  reasonB  as  great 
or  even  greater  why  you  should  keep  it  to  yourself  and  not  avow  it, 
which  would  make  a  lot  of  trouble.  Wherefore  your  Grace  will  please 
be  secret  and  improve  your  life  as  you  promised. "  * 

But  the  affair  was  far  from  secret;  it  soon  became  notorious  as  the 
greatest  scandal  of  a  scandalous  time.  The  Landgrave  himself,  doubtleee 
at  the  instigation  of  his  new  "wife"  and  her  ambitious  mother,  had  a 
public  repetition  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  t«  which  several  people  of 
rank  were  invited.  *  A  few  weeks  later  Duke  George  was  able  to  arrest 
the  mother  of  the  bride  in  his  dom^na  and  obtain  from  her  baggage 
some  incriminating  documents,  so  that  the  scandal  became  worse. 
Melanchthon,  as  usual,  proved  himself  to  have  all  the  constancy  and 
firmness  of  a  weather-vane.  He  had  been  perfectly  obsequious  to  the 
IKince,  and  now  he  was  horribly  frightened  by  the  gathering  stonu. 
What  he  flattered  himself  by  calling  his  "conscience" — nothing  more 
ethical  than  a  lively  fear  of  consequences — b^an  to  trouble  him  so 
seriously  that  the  worry,  joined  to  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  threatraied 
his  life.  Luther,  in  no  way  dismayed,  went  to  Melancbthon's  sick  bed  at 
Weimar  and  always  afterwards  maintained  that  he  received  his  friend 
back  from  the  grave  in  answer  to  prayer.  What  really  happened  waa 
that  his  ruder  nature  infused  enough  strength  into  the  shrinking  cowardioe 
ct  Melancbthon's  soul  to  hearten  the  latter  up  a  little  and  make  hia 
recovery  possible.*  One  would  not  dishonor  God  by  attributing  to  him 
any  part  in  the  transaction. 

I  It  ia  remarks  like  tliia,  pientif  ull;  beaprinkliiuc  Luther'g  wTitii]gB,thBt  oaiued 
and  jiutify  the  saying  of  Profeaaor  PoUarti  in  the  Cambridge  Modem  Histoiy,  tbat 
Lather  "had  the  upstart's  oootempt  for  the  oIwjB  from  which  he  apnuiK."  In 
his  later  years  Luther  too  of  tea  forgot  that  he  k  jb  the  son  of  a  pe«aaDt  and  t«- 
membersd  only  that  he  was  the  friend  of  prii 

•  This: .,  -       . 

Luther's  _...,..  .     .  _  ....  

found  in  Leni.  BrUftceehiel  det  Landgra/  Philippt  mil  Bueer,  Berlin.  18S0,  I:  362, 
and  in  Smith,  "  Life  of  Luther,"  p.  37S.  Meiaochthon  wrote  July  24  to  Uie  lama 
effect,  CR.  3:  S49;  cf.  1065.  On  May  24.  Luther  wrote  to  Philip:  "I  have  re- 
oeived  your  Oraoe's  present  of  a  cartload  of  Rheuiah  wine  and  I  thank  your  Oraoe 
Iiumbly  for  it."  Lena,  I:  361-363.  Luther  seems  to  have  received  rather  mora 
than  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

■  How  inadequate  and  mendacious  were  the  grounds  On  which  Philip  asked  tar 
his  "  dispensation, "  and  the  reformers  aoquieseed.  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  h« 
maintained  continuous  marital  relations  with  both  "wives"  after  bis  bisamoua 
nairiBce,  with  the  exception  of  hia  five  years'  imprisoimient,  during  which  be 
was  deprived  of  the  society  of  both.  Hia  lawful  consort  bore  him  three  children 
•ft«r  hiH  bi«Bmy  while  he  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  by  his  second  "wife," 
the  last  born  in  1554.  See  the  KenealogicBl  table  in  Mogen,  HUloria  cajitintatu 
Phaippi  maananimi  Hetiiae.  1766.  p.  163. 

'  MelanchthoD  describee  Luther  to  his  friend  CamHrarius  as  "endeavoring  to 
raise  me  from  my  desponding  state  of  mind,  not  only  by  administering  consola- 
tion, but  salutary  reproof.  If  he  had  not  come  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have 
died."  CR,3:  1077;  of.  account  in  Seokendorf,  iii;  314,  and  Richards' "MMaocb- 
thon,"  272-274. 
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lAithw  met  the  orisis  with  his  aooustonied  miztoie  of  ^ 
inaenaibLlity.  He  never  would  admit,  even  to  his  own  aoul,  that  he  had 
done  anything  wrong;  and  he  was  espedaUy  vehement  in  maintaining  thai 
the  Catholics  had  no  call  to  criticiae  his  acts  or  words.  In  this  he  had  scow 
show  of  justification:  it  was  impossible  that  the  Frotestant  divines  should 
outdo  the  scandalous  things  that  the  Church  had  often  dcHie.  But  (hem 
was  the  rub)  the  Frotestants  were  professing  better  things;  th^  had  beea 
urging  the  past  scandals  of  the  Church  as  a  reason  for  reiform;  and  hen 
they  were  doing  something,  not  worse  than  tiie  Church  had  done,  since 
that  was  impossible,  but  something  as  bad  as  her  wont.  Luther  not 
only  could  not  but  would  not  see  this,  and  he  was  now  adding  to  Iub 
moral  turpitude  by  professing  a  willingness  to  do  any  needful  amount  of 
hard  lyiog  to  cover  up  his  original  fai^t.  ''What  is  it,"  said  he,  "if 
for  the  good  and  sake  of  the  Christian  Church  one  should  teD  a  good, 
strong  lie?"  Again  and  again  he  urged  the  Landgrave  to  deny  the 
whole  thing,  or  at  least  to  return  "an  ambiguous  answer"  to  all  questJons. 
"What  one  knows  only  in  a  private  capacity  one  cannot  know  puUidy,'' 
therefore  it  is  allowable  to  make  the  private  Yes  a  public  Nol  He  oom- 
pared  his  knowledge  of  Philip's  bigamy  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  that  the 
priest  obtains  in  the  confessional,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  deny  if  need  be; 
and  finally  he  blasphemously  claims  for  his  untruthfulness  the  example 
of  the  Christ,  who,  though  onmiscient,  declares  in  the  gospel  "The  Son 
knoweth  not  the  day. "  ^  By  such  twistings  and  turnings  Luther  endeav- 
ored to  justify  the  unjustifiable. 

It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  Luther  have  ventured 
to  uphold  his  part  in  the  transaction.  Some  of  them  have  passed  over 
the  whole  matter  in  dishonest  silence;  few  have  had  courage  to  tell  all 
the  facts;  and  with  one  accord  they  have  pronounced  this  the  most 
deplorable  act  in  his  entire  career.  It  gave  Catholics  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve,  to  say  to  the  world,  "  Behold 

^  See  the  series  of  citations  and  letters  in  Smith,  p.  381  seq,  Buoer  was  worse 
than  Luther,  if  worse  be  possible.  The  Strassburg  divine  advised  Philip  to  issue 
this  public  declaration:  "He  was  everjrwhere  accused  of  having  been  forgetful 
of  his  conjugal  duty  and  honor,  and  of  having  taken  another  wife,  in  violation  of  the 
universal  laws  of  ChriBtendom  and  the  decrees  of  the  Eknperor.  Herein,  however, 
gross  injustice  was  done  him;  whoever  had  imagined  and  set  about  such  things 
were  liars  and  could  only  have  wanted  to  vent  their  personal  hatred  and  spite 
against  him.  He  was  not  so  utterly  Godforsaken  as  not  to  be  aware  that  Cnris- 
tianity  had  restored  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  that 
not  only  ministers  of  the  Church,  but  all  Christians,  lay  or  clerical,  were  bound  to 
have  no  more  than  one  wife  or  one  husband.  He  would  be  loath  indeed,  whether 
for  himself  or  for  others,  to  \'iolate  the  sanctity  of  God's  blessed  gift  of  marriage. 
He  begged  accordinglv  that  no  credence  might  be  given  to  such  false  reports 
raised  against  him  by  his  ill-wishers."  Philip,  with  a  fine  show  of  virtue,  refused 
to  tell  this  lie.  Indeed  it  was  speedily  made  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Hessian  preacher  named  Lenning,  who 
took  the  fictitious  name  of  Huldreich  Neobolus,  in  which  he  openly  justified 
polygamy.    Janssen,  6:  115,  126.    Cf.  Rady,  p.  66  teq,,  89. 
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the  fruits  of  Protestantism."  It  disheartened  and  weakened  the  forces 
of  reform.  Kolde  puts  it  with  sufficient  mildneas  when  he  says:  "It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Protestantism 
BB  a  political  power  coincidea  with  this  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Heese." 

The  closing  months  of  Clement  VII's  Pontificate  were  spent  in  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations  concerning  the  holding  of  the  long-promised 
Council.  Constitutionally  unable  to  makp  a  final  decision  upon  any 
poUcy,  constantly  "letting  'I  dare  not'  wait  upon  'I  would,'"  he  dallied 
with  all  parties  and  satisfied  none  imtil  death  ended  the  gome,  September 
25,  1534.  On  October  13th  foUowing,  the  Conclave  elected  as  hie  suc- 
«eeHOr  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  now  ^xty-eeven  years  of  age,  who 
took  the  title  of  Paul  III.  The  choice  was  apparently  not  a  happy  one 
for  those  who  wished  well  to  the  Church.  The  personal  character  of 
Cardinal  Famese  was  notoriously  bad,  and  had  been  the  main  cause  of 
his  rejection  at  two  previous  Conclavesj  he  had  a  hirge  number  of  ille^ti- 
mate  children,  some  of  whom  he  openly  acknowledged.  He  began  his 
pontificate  with  an  act  of  frank  nepotism,  by  giving  the  cardinal's  hat 
to  luB  two  nephews,  aged  respectively  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  Noth- 
ing more  scandalous  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
future  seemed  anything  but  bright. 

Nevertheless,  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III  justifies  the  pandox  that  a 
better  man  might  have  made  a  worse  Pope.  Adrian  VI  had  been  a  pious 
and  well-intentioned  man,  but  a  failure  as  Pontiff;  Paul  III  was  essen- 
tially a  bad  man,  but  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  <U[domacy  and  government.  His  pontificate  was  therefore  a  brilliant 
one.  It  marks  S  new  spirit  and  a  new  policy  in  the  Roman  Church,  the 
rousing  of  all  its  forces  against  Protestantism,  the  beginning  of  tJiat 
reaction  later  to  be  known  as  the  Counter-Reformation.  This  new  spirit 
was  speedily  manifested  in  the  appointment  to  the  college  of  Cardinals 
of  men  whose  ability  and  piety  permanently  raised  the  tone  of  that  body: 
Gaepari  Contarini,  Jacopo  Sadoleto,  Reginald  Pole  and  Pietro  Caiaffa. 
Two  of  these  new  Cardinals,  Contarini  and  Caraffa,  already  represented 
opponng  parties  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative; 
and  at  this  time  it  was  by  no  means  certain  which  would  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  Having  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  than  his  predecessors  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  imperative  need  of  reform,  the  new 
Pope  appointed  a  commission  of  the  Cardinals  to  conader  this  matter, 
and  in  due  time  they  prepared  and  presented  a  plan  of  reform,  Consilium 
de  emendenda  ea^eeia. 

The  authors  of  this  remarkable  document,  after  describing  the 
Church  as  not  merely  tottering,  but  actually  fallen  in  ruin,  accused 
some  of  the  former  Popes  of  having  chosen  their  ministers,  not  with 
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a  view  to  learn  from  them  what  thdr  duty  required,  but  in  oider  to 
have  cumiing  advocates  to  prove  that  it  was  &wfiil  for  P^pes  to  do 
what  they  pleased.  "Hence,  as  flattery  attends  princes  as  tiie  shadow 
does  the  body,  doctors  began  to  teach  that,  as  the  Popes  were  the 
lords  of  all  bienefices,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  simony,  inasmuch 
as  they  sold  what  was  their  own  property.  From  whidn  source,  as 
from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many  abuses  and  such  grievous  diseases 
have  broken  into  the  Church  of  God  that  we  now  see  it  laboring  almost 
without  a  hope  of  salvation  and  the  name  of  Christ  blaqihemed 
by  the  unbelieving  through  our  fault;  we  say  it  again,  through 
our  own  fault."  From  this  introduction  thqr  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  O^urch:  Abuses  in 
dispensing  with  its  laws.  In  ordaining  ignorant  jrouths  of  the 
vilest  birth  and  of  the  worst  morals.  ^' Hence  arise  innum^able 
scandals,  contempt  for  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the  veneratioii 
for  divine  services  not  only  lessened,  but  now  ver^  nearly  extinct." 
In  the  bestowal  of  benefices,  and  above  all  oi  bishoprics,  on  non- 
residents. In  the  imposition  of  pensions  on  benefices,  in  favor  of 
wealthy  ecclesiastics,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  what  was 
intended  for  the  support  of  divine  service  and  of  the  incumboits. 
Exchanges  of  livings  by  agreements,  "which  are  all  simoniacal,  and 
in  which  nothing  is  r^porded  but  money. "  The  bequest  of  boiefices 
and  bishoprics  by  dispensations,  nullifying  the  law  that  the  children 
of  priests  should  not  inherit  the  benefices  of  their  fathers.  Abuses 
in  expectations  and  reservations.  In  conferring  several  incompatible 
benefices  and  even  bishoprics  on  the  same  person.  In  granting  not 
one,  but  several  bishoprics  to  cardinals.  ''  We  think  this  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Church  of  God;  for  the  office  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops  are  inconsistent.  A  cardinal  assists  the  Pope  in 
governing  the  whole  Church,  whereas  the  duty  of  the  bishop  is  to 
fe^  his  sheep,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  he  dwells  among  them." 
Non-residence  of  bishops  and  beneficed  clergymen.  '*For^  in  the 
name  of  God,  what  sight  can  be  more  afflicting  to  a  Christian  man 
than  to  see  the  solitude  of  the  churches.  Almost  all  the  pastors  have 
deserted  their  flocks,  and  the  faithful  are  given  over  to  mere  merce^ 
naries. "  Neglect  of  their  duties  by  the  cardinals.  Abuses  and  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  bishops  attempting  to  govern  thdr 
dioceses  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  ''For  bad  men  obtain  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  their  bishops,  or  if  they  cannot  obtain  an  ex- 
emption they  immediately  betake  themselves  to  the  office  of  the  Da- 
tary  and  there  secure  immunity  for  money. "  In  the  religious  orders. 
"We  are  of  opinion  that  all  conventual  orders  should  l^  abolish^, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  any  one,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  decree 
that  no  new  members  be  admitted."  Public  sacrilege  in  many 
monasteries.  Impious  and  irreverent  treatment  of  sacred  subjects 
in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  Italy;  "  nay,  in  the  very  churches. " 
Abuses  in  the  deception  of  country  and  simple  folk  by  the  innumer- 
able superstitions  introduced  by  the  quaestuarii  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  others  of  this  sort.  "We  think  that  these  quses- 
tuarii  should  be  abolished. "  Abuses  in  absolution  for  simony.  "To 
what  a  height,  in  the  name  of  decency,  has  this  pestilent  vice  come 
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to  in  the  Church  of  God,  ao  that  some  are  not  afihamed  to  cominit 
simony  and  then  to  seek,  nay  buy,  absolution  for  the  offence,  while 
retaining  the  benefices  they  purchBsed."  In  bequeathing  the  goods 
of  the  Church  as  private  property,  in  indulgences,  and  in  the  tmisfer 
ti  legacies  Kiven  for  pious  uses  to  the  surviving  relatives  for  money. 
The  scandal  gjven  to  all  foreigners  by  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  open  exhibition  of  shameless  immorality  l^ 
ecclesiastjcs  in  its  streets. 

The  scheme  of  reform  ends  with  these  words:  "If  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  the  ma^tude  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  we  have  at 
least  satisfied  our  conscience,  not  without  hope  that  in  your  reign  we 
^uUl  see  the  Church  of  God  purged,  at  peace  with  herself,  and  united 
into  one  body.  You  have  taken  the  name  of  Paul:  we  trust  you  will 
imitflte  lus  cnarity.  As  he  was  chosen  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  Christ  among  the  heathen,  we  hope  that  you  were  elected 
to  restore,  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  works,  that  holy  name  which  is 
now  forgotten  by  the  nations  and  by  us  ecclesiastics,  to  cure  our 
sicknees,  to  collect  the  flock  into  one  fold,  and  to  save  us  from  the 
wrath  of  God  and  from  the  punishment  which  we  have  deserved  and 
which  ia  now  ready  to  fall  upon  us. " ' 

Tliese  proposals  were  much  too  bold  and  sweeping  for  acceptance  by 
the  Curia,  which  had  indeed  come  to  see  the  necesdty  of  reform,  yet 
stood  shivering  on  the  brink,  sjid  for  the  time  took  that  attitude  which 
modem  pohticians  have  made  bo  familiar,  of  "favoring  the  generaJ  prin- 
dple,  but  opposing  this  particular  measure. "  As  by  the  Catholics  these 
propositions  were  regarded  as  too  radical,  so  by  the  FrotestanU  they  were 
deemed  not  thorough  enough,  and  besides  their  good  faith  was  questioned. 
The  Consilium  was  quietly  suppressed  at  Rome,  but  was  surreptitiously 
printed,  and  Luther  reissued  it  in  1638  with  sarcaatjc  commente  of  his 
own." 

In  the  meantime  matters  had  been  moving  rapidly.  Paul  III  was  an 
Italian  prince,  but  he  had  not  the  family  relaUons  of  Clement  VII  to 
bias  all  his  political  views  and  hamper  his  eccledastical  action.  He  early 
decided  that  the  Council  so  long  demanded  and  promised  should  be  held, 
but  before  issuing  his  call  sent  to  Gemumy  as  his  special  envoy  Cardinal 
Vergerio,  who  had  long  been  an  entiiuoastic  advocate  of  a  council  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  Vergerio's  mission  to  smooth  away  difficulties,  and  if 
posrable  to  obtain  some  pledge  in  advance  from  the  Protestants  that  they 
would  submit  their  claims  to  the  Council  and  abide  by  its  decision.     He 

'  Thifl  Mtheme  was  afterwards  put  on  the  iDdei  by  Paul  FV,  though  as  Cvdinal 
Caraffa  he  bad  been  inBtnimental  in  drawing  it  up  I  This  ia  probably  the  ooly 
inatance  of  a  Pope  putting  hia  own  writiPKB  on  the  Index.  If^  any^oDe  queetioni 
whether  the  reformerg  were  justified  in  their  ehuKea  of  corruption  in  the  Roman 
ChuToh,  be  ihould  carefully  irCudy  this  document.  OiigiDal  in  Le  Flat,  Monumenia 
ad  hittanam  Coneait  Tridmtini,  Louvain.  17S2,  2:  6B6-fi»7. 

•Waleh,  IS:  1071  (eg. 
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had  an  interview  with  Luthw  at  Wittenbefg  at  iriiidi  the  raf onnor  took 
special  pains  to  be  impudent  to  the  papal  repreeentative  ("I  plajed  the 
genuine  Luther/'  was  his  way  of  putting  it),  bat  promised  to  attend  the 
Council  if  summoned.  On  June  2, 1536,  the  bull  summoiung  the  Ckmneil 
was  issued,  naming  Mantua  as  the  i^laoe  and  the  following  May  as  the 
time  of  meeting.  The  die  was  now  oast;  a  Cknmdl  had  beoome  a  oer- 
tainty. 

The  Protestants  were  now  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Th^  had  aD 
along  been  professing  themselves  ready  and  anxious  to  submit  their  cause 
to  a  general  Council.  So  late  as  October  14,  1529,  th^  had  issued  a 
formal  signed  appeal  for  the  holding  of  such  a  CounciL^  Now  thi^  must 
either  appear  before  the  coming  Coundl  with  the  oertainty  that  thi^ 
would  be  condemned,  or  cease  forever  to  make  such  professioDs.  To  do 
the  latter  they  were  most  unwilling,  for  it  would  discredit  the  sincerity 
of  their  previous  professions  and  claims.  But  they  were  still  less  willing 
to  do  the  former,  since  it  would  put  them  at  once  in  the  positioii  of  achis- 
matics,  heretics  and  rebels. 

At  once  they  chose  their  ground:  th^  would  refuse  to  have  aojrthingto 
do  with  the  Council,'  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  "free,''  and  because 
Germany  in  particular  would  have  no  fair  representation  in  it.  For  this 
refusal  they  were  able  to  find  at  least  a  partial  justification  in  the  fact 
that  representation  of  their  party  was  ignored  in  the  papal  smnmons. 
But  what  else  could  they  have  expected?  The  Council  was  to  be  con- 
stituted, like  ail  previous  eciunenical  councils  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Lutherans  had  no  bishops. 
It  is  true  that,  from  the  Council  of  Nice  down,  inferior  clergy  had  heea 
admitted  to  the  floor  of  Councils  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  they  had  no 
vote — the  final  decision  had  always  rested  with  the  bishops.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  difficulty  had  never  presented  itself  to  the  Lutherans,  or 
that,  having  duly  considered  it,  they  had  any  real  expectation  that  the 
constitution  of  a  council  would  be  revolutionized  for  their  benefit?  One 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Lutherans  had  not  been  sincere 
in  their  vociferous  demands  hitherto  for  a  general  Council,  and  their 
frequent  pledges  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  a  body.  So  long  as  there 
was  little  prospect  that  such  a  Council  would  be  held,  this  was  a  good 
battle  cry,  a  plausible  plea  to  put  forward  to  justify  their  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  old  Church. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  received  the  papal  bull  with  great  disfavor  and 

1  Walch.  16:  492. 

*  "Hitherto  the  Protestants  had  clauned  to  be  a  party  within  the  Old  Church 
and  had  repeatedly  requested  a  council  to  decide  on  the  orthodoxy  of  their  claims. 
Now,  however,  they  boldly  proclaimed  that  their  communion  was  distinot  from 
that  of  Rome."    Smith,  p.  308.- 
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summoiied  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Estates  at  Schmalkald  in  Februaxy, 
1537.  Luther  was  commissioaed  to  draw  up  a  new  statement  of  beliefs, 
suitable  to  be  presented  to  tlie  Council,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  the 
Schmalkald  Articles.*  As  fierce  and  warlike  as  Melanchthoo  was  irenic, 
Luther  produced  a  very  different  docummt  from  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. There  is  no  longer  any  attempt  to  cooce^  or  soften  the  Lutheran 
beliefs,  but  rather  they  are  asserted  with  a  boldness  and  clearness  that 
leave  no  doubt  of  thdr  wide  departure  from  the  ancient  Catholic  Faith. 
As  to  their  general  tone,  let  this  Kogle  eirtract  testify:  "Lastly  he  [the 
Pope]  is  purely  and  amply  a  devil,  for  over  against  God  he  pushes  on  his 
lies  aJwut  masses,  purgatory,  monkery,  good  works  and  divine  service, 
and  damns,  kills  and  persecutes  all  Christians  who  refuse  to  extol  and 
honor  those  abominaUonB  of  his  above  all  things.  As  soon,  therefore,  can 
we  adore  the  devil  himself  tor  our  Lord  and  God  as  we  can  tolerate  the  rule 
of  his  Apostle,  the  Pope  or  Antichrist.  For  to  lie  and  murder,  to  send 
body  and  soul  to  eternal  damnation,  this  is  in  truth  the  popish  rule."* 
lbs  articles  were  ngned  by  a  lar^  number  of  Lutheran  theologians  and 
have  ever  snce  formed  part  of  the  official  confesaon  of  Lutheraniam, 
thou^  they  did  not  receive  formal  sanction  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Book  of  Concord  (1580),  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Melanchthon,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  qualify  his  subscriptjoa,  and  the  declaration  that  the 
articles  as  a  whole  are  "right  and  Christian, "  by  this  proviso:  "But  of 
the  Pope  I  hold  that  if  he  will  permit  the  gospel,  the  government  of  the 
Irishops  which  he  now  has  from  others  may  be  jure  kunumo  also  conceded 
to  him  by  us,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  common  tranquillity  of  those 
Christians  who  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  under  him. " 

Luther  having  been  taken  ill  and  in  consequence  being  compelled  to 
leave  for  home,  Melanchthon  was  commissioned  to  express  further  the 
attitude  of  the  princes.  This  he  did  most  unwillingly,  as  his  letters  in- 
form us,  but  in  their  nsime  he  composed  a  little  treatise  concerning  the 
power  and  primacy  of  the  Pope,  which  was  also  signed  by  the  theolt^^iana 
present  and  became  known  ae  the  Appendix  to  the  Schmfdkald  Articles.* 
la  this  be  went  nearly  as  far  as  Luther,  though  with  less  violence  of 
language.  With  this  Appendix,  the  articles  became  a  declaration  of  war 
(^inst  Rome,  which  hardly  needed  the  formal  answer  of  the  princes, 
sent  March  5,  1537,  to  show  that  reunion  with  Rome  was  now  hopeless. 
The  Pope,  indeed,  by  calling  the  Council  had  done  what  Luther  could 
never  do — he  had  made  it  imposable  for  the  Lutherans  to  go  back.    It 

I  The  Oenn&n  origiiuil  nay  be  found  id  LDS,  25:  109  taq.;  Walcib,  16:  1916  tag. 
Ekioliah  versioD,  Jacobs,  "Concord."  1:  303  eeg. 
•Part  II,  Art.  IT,  Of  the  PapaCT,  Jaoobs,  1:  ; 
I  i-^D    TIT.  4^1      n:......  f.^...  Tr.JV  T\:..*...,j..ki.  h 
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was  like  the  burning  of  his  ships  by  Cortes,  theneefottii  they  must  con- 
quer or  be  conquered;  retreat  was  no  longer  a  possibility. 

The  princes  based  their  refusal^  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  Coundl  on 
the  grounds,  principally,  that  it  was  not  to  be  held  on  QeiXDan  scd,  as 
they  had  all  along  demanded,  and  that  thdr  case  was  virtuaDy  pre- 
judged, fflnce  they  were  described  in  the  bull  as  ''condemned  heretics." 
It  was  even  proposed  to  hold  a  counter-coundl  at  Augsburg,  at  which 
nothing  should  be  proposed  or  settled  that  was  not  based  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. No  human  decrees,  ordinances  or  writings  should  be  adduced  in 
matters  that  belong  to  faith  or  conscience.  Hopes  were  even  enterUuned 
that  the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  attend  such  a  ooundL  But  this 
project  of  the  Saxon  Elector  was  wrecked  on  the  insuperable  di£BcuIty  of 
securing  unity  among  the  Protestants  themselves.  A  fine  bustness  it 
would  be  to  hold  a  coundl  of  their  own,  and  fall  to  wrangling  about  doo- 
trines,  breaking  up  finally  in  disorder  with  nothing  accomplished,  the  butt 
of  the  jeers  of  aU  Europe!  So  the  Saxon  theologians  reiNresented  the 
matter  to  the  Elector,  who  in  the  end  saw  the  point  and  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  pet  project. 

The  effect  of  the  Schmalkald  meeting  was  sobering;  it  gave  an  impulse 
toward  Protestant  unity  more  powerful  than  any  felt  previously.  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  were  at  least  partially  convinced  of  the  error  of  their 
former  ways,  that  they  had  treated  the  Swiss  as  enemies  when  the  latter 
were  disposed  to  be  brothers,  and  by  thus  promoting  disunion  they  had 
weakened  the  Protestant  cause.  More  than  two  years  before  the  Schmal- 
kald meeting  overtures  toward  a  better  understanding  had  been  made 
by  the  Zwinglians,  and  particularly  by  Martin  Bucer,  of  Strassburg.  In 
December,  1534,  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  had  a  conference  at  Cassel, 
in  which  they  agreed  on  the  following  statement  regarding  the  eucharist: 
'*That  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  and  truly  received,  when  we  receive 
the  sacrament;  and  bread  and  wine  are  signs,  signa  exhibiHva,  which  being 
given  and  received  the  body  of  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  given  and 
received;  and  we  hold  that  the  bread  and  body  are  together,  not  by  a 
mixing  of  their  substances,  but  as  a  sacrament,  and  are  given  with  the 
sacrament.  As  both  parties  hold  that  bread  and  wine  remain,  they  hold 
that  there  is  a  sacramental  conjunction."* 

Luther  was  pleased  to  receive  this  statement  with  favor  and  now  for  the 

first  time  regarded  union  with  the  Swiss  as  possible  and  desirable.    The 

agreement  was  submitted  to  other  theologians  on  both  sides  and  generally 

approved.    A  more  formal  conference  of  a  larger  body  of  delegates  was 

now  arranged,  and  was  held  at  Wittenberg,  May  22,  1636.    Luther 

'  Luther  and  MeUnchthon  were  not  in  favor  of  refufliiig  to  tako  part  In  the 
Council.    See  the  oi>inion  in  OR,  3:  121,  and  De  Wette,  5:  51. 
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innHted  that  the  Swiss  Bhould  renounce  their  e&rlier  opimon  and  confeas 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Bucer  and  his  associatea 
consented  to  this,  so  far  as  worthy  communicants  are  concerned,  but  still 
denied  that  the  real  Christ  is  recdved  by  the  wicked.  Luttier  professed 
himself  satisfied,  and  the  hand  of  brotheriy  recognition  was  mutually 
^ven  and  received.  Melanchthon  now  drew  up  srUclea  of  agreement, 
once  known  as  the  Wittenberg  Concord;*  and  on  May  29th  these  were 
subscribed  by  twenty-one  persons  present.  With  regard  to  the  eucharist, 
the  articles  affirm  "that  with  the  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  and  Bubstantially  present,  presented  and  received." 

From  being  unwilling  to  do  anything  toward  union,  Luther  had  now 
become  desroua  of  doing  more  than  was  posmble— he  always  saw  facts 
throi^  the  medium  of  his  own  thought  and  emotion,  never  as  they  were. 
He  now  hoped  that  both  udes  might  "  bury  the  past  and  roll  a  stone  on 
it."  He  might  have  accomplished  this  at  Marburg,  if  he  oould  have 
been  persuaded  then  to  show  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  conciliation 
that  he  had  now  displayed  at  Wittenbei^.  But  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunity had  passed,  never  to  return.  Too  many  bitter  things  had  been 
said,  too  many  hostile  thin^  had  been  done,  for  peace  to  be  made  so 
easily  and  oblivion  to  follow  so  soon.  Melanchthon  saw  more  clearly, 
and  Bud  that  the  gulf  between  the  two  parties  was  too  wide  to  be  bridged 
by  a  mere  form  of  words.  Moreover,  he  knew  better  than  Luther  the 
temper  of  the  Zwinglians,  and  rightly  apprehended  that  further  conflict 
was  more  probable  than  sudden  peace.  He  believed  that  the  Swiss 
delegates  at  Wittenberg  had  made  larger  conceanoos  for  the  sake  of 
peace  than  their  churches  would  approve.  So  the  fact  proved  to  be; 
there  was  great  opposition  to  the  Concord  among  the  Zwinglians  on 
theoli^cal  grounds,  but  for  political  reasons  many  of  them  waived  thdr 
objections,  at  least  for  the  time.  The  Concord  was  formally  approved 
by  most  of  the  Zwinglian  towns  of  Germany:  Memmingen,  Kempten, 
Esstii^en,  Reutlingen,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Frankfurii.  At  Constanoe,  IJndau 
and  lany  there  were  serious  dissendons,  the  people  believing  that  Bucer 
and  his  colleagues  had  conceded  too  much. 

In  consequence  of  these  continued  difficulties,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  the  Schmalkald  meeting  took  the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  theo- 
lotpans,  believing  that  a  change  of  policy  was  imperative,  and  that  union 
with  the  Zwii^lians  must  be  had  at  any  reasonable  price.  It  was  in 
effect  decided  that  the  terms  of  the  Concord  should  stand  as  a  formal 
basis  of  union,  but  each  party  should  interpret  them  in  their  own  way. 
This  was,  in  almost  so  many  words,  an  ^reement  to  disagree,  but  to  seek 
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united  ftctJon  without  insiBtiiig  aa  hitherto  on  absolute  theological  iden- 
tity. It  waa  a  great  pity  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  that  so  sensible 
and  Christian  a  coQcluaion  could  not  have  been  reached  years  before, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  couaist«ntly  followed  even  now.  Luther  at 
first  stoutly  opposed  the  new  pobcy,  but  he  finally  yielded  to  the  Elecl«r, 
and  on  December  1,  1537,  he  wrote  a  pacific  letter  to  the  towns  of  Zurich, 
Berne,  Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall,  "  As  to  any  points  on  which  we  cannot 
quite  come  to  an  mideratanding. "  he  wrote  very  senably,  "it  is  best  that 
we  should  leave  them  for  the  present,  and  keep  on  friendly  tenns  together 
till  the  troubled  waters  have  subsided,"'  By  this  understanding  with 
the  Swiss,  though  no  formal  alliance  was  concluded,  and  by  the  admission 
to  the  Schmalkald  I^eague  of  ZwingUan  towns  of  South  Germany,  the 
position  of  the  Protestants  waa  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  danger  of 
a  war  of  religjon  became  less  pressing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  two  influential  princes  erf 
Northern  Germany  had  remained  staunchly  Catholic,  and  had  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  new  faith  in  that  region.  Death 
now  removed  these  two  barriers  to  the  progress  of  the  reform.  In  1535 
Joachim  I,  tin-  Elector  of  Brandeuburg,  piLsstsI  away  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Joachim  II.  The  father  had  remained  a  zealous  Catholic 
to  the  last,  and  had  done  more  than  any  other  man,  save  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  to  hold  the  North  to  the  old  ways.  The  son  iras  from  the 
beginidng  inclined  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  in  1539  openly  introduced 
the  Reformation  into  hia  dom^us.  Not  a  member  of  the  Schmalkald 
League,  he  was  able  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  that  party  and  the 
Emperor,  and  hia  policy  did  much  to  fffolong  the  peace  and  postpone 
the  final  inevitable  conflict. 

The  death  of  Duke  George,  April  16,  1539,  removed  the  stroageet 
remaining  prop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  Conservatism, 
rather  than  opposition  to  evangelical  truth,  had  kept  him  all  his  life  in 
the  Church  of  his  fathers.  He  died  expressing  faith  in  the  grace  of  Christ. 
One  who  obtains  his  entire  knowledge  of  Duke  George  from  Luther's 
intemperate  scoldings,  will  have  an  idea  of  hie  character  as  untrue  as 
unfavorable.  There  was  much  to  admire  In  the  sturdy  old  man,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  found  not  a  Uttle  to  reprehend  m  the  oourae  of 
Luther  and  in  the  rude  peasant  manners  that  the  latter  carefully  culti- 
vated toward  all  his  adversaries.  His  importance  te  the  C&thoUc 
party  was  not  overestimated  when  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  irreverently 
exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  God  in  heaven  were  dead  than  Duke 
Geoige;  for  the  Duke  was  able  and  willing  to  do  for  the  CathoUca  of 
Northern  Germany  what  the  Almi^ty  would  not  do.    The  successor  in 

'De  Wette,  6:83  rag. 
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the  duchy  was  his  Iwotber  Heniy,  already  a  Luthenn.  At  the  feast  of 
Whitsuntide,  the  refonned  rites  were  for  the  first  time  oelebr&t«d  in 
Leiprig  and  thereafter  were  gradually  extended  throughout  the  duchy. 
A  visitation  of  sU  the  churches,  under  the  dunctioD  of  Luther  and  some 
of  his  Wttenberg  colleagues,  did  much  to  extend  and  moke  permanent 
the  Protestantism  of  ducal  Saxony.  Henry's  rdgn  was  brief;  he  died  in 
1541  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Moritz  (Maurice),  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  Northern  Germany  was  now 
practically  a  unit  for  Protestantism,  and  the  cause  should  have  been  so 
strengthened  by  these  changes  as  to  be  secure  against  attack.  But 
jealousiee  were  soon  manifest;  especially  Duke  Morits  was  at  odds  with 
his  counn,  John  Frederick  of  Electoral  Saxony,  and  out  of  this  personal 
and  family  quarrel  grew  a  great  disaster  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

Wtbin  the  next  few  years,  the  Protesteute  assumed  a  mare  aggressive 
attitude  than  ever,  and  their  continued  progress  gave  the  remuning 
Cathohc  estates  of  the  Empire  cause  for  serious  alarm.  It  began  to 
seem  probable  that  the  Reformation  would  sweep  all  before  it,  and  end 
by  transfomung  the  entire  Empire.  The  fresh  encroachments  of  the 
Pratestautfi  on  Catholic  territory  set  at  defiance  the  Peace  of  NOmbei^, 
and  showed  that  they  would  be  bound  by  no  engagements  from  extending 
thdr  faith  whenever  and  wherever  they  had  opportunity.  They  were 
no  longer  content  with  mere  toleration;  they  plainly  aimed  at  domina- 
tion. The  new  religion  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  princely 
digarchy  should  completely  triumph  over  the  imperial  power;  and  next, 
to  this  it  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  free  cities  should  establish 
tliemselves  in  such  independence  as  would  mean  their  practical  secession: 
from  the  Empire. 

The  new  fine  of  progress  was  largely  the  secularization  of  the  great 
episcopates,  the  remaining  strongholds  of  Catholicism.  The  bishop 
of  Naumberg  died  in  1541,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  used  his  power  to 
make  Nicholas  Amsdorf  his  successor.  Luther  took  the  principal  part 
in  the  ordination  of  the  new  bishop,  thereby  emphasiring  the  break  be- 
tween this  See  and  Rome.'  In  1542  the  See  of  Meissen  was  protestantized 
in  similar  fashion,  Duke  Moritz  being  ipven  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
lie  affairs.  Regensberg,  in  Southern  Germany  took  a  similar  course. 
In  the  same  year  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  invaded  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
drove  out  Duke  Henry  and  forcibly  introduced  the  Reformation.  Th& 
dty  of  Hildesheim  expelled  its  bishop  in  1544,  with  the  connivance  if 
not  assistance  of  the  Lutherans,  and  Bugenhagen  was  active  in  eatab-^ 
lishing  the  new  Lutheran  church  there.     But  most  disquieting  of  all,. 
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the  Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Count  Hennarm  von  Weid, 
adopted  the  Lutheran  viewa  and  attempted  to  reform  hia  diocese.  He 
called  Bucer  and  Meianchthon  to  his  aid,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  hia  chapter  and  the  town  council,  carried  out  a  draatic  system  of  re- 
form, without  nominally  separating  from  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1543 
he  sought  admission  to  the  Schmalkald  League,  thus  practically  avow- 
ing himself  a  Protestant.  This  was  perhaps  to  the  Catholics  the  worst 
grievance  of  all— to  lose  this  historic  and  powerful  See  was  something 
that  could  not  be  contemplated  with  patience.  Moreover,  it  would  hare 
the  most  serious  consequences  for  the  Empire,  for,  at  the  next  imperial 
vacancy,  there  was  a  good  prospect  (if  not  a  certainty)  of  a  Protestant 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College.'  This  attempted  reformation  of 
Cologne  may  be  taken  aa  the  turning-point  in  the  plans  of  Charles  V. 
He  had  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  making  the  Empire  once  more 
fully  Catholic;  henceforth  that  became  not  so  much  a  hope  as  an  irre- 
vocable determination.  However  he  might  dissemble,  he  had  closer  to 
his  heart  than  anything  else  the  project  of  overcoming  Protestantism  by 
force  of  arms  and  restoring  to  Germany  at  once  religious  unity  and  red 
imperial  aulhority. 

Still,  as  he  was  not  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  did  dissemble  for  some 
years  and  apparently  lent  himself  in  good  faith  to  the  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  find  some  terms  of  workable  compromise  before  appeal- 
iog  to  the  sword.  On  the  Protestant  side,  Meianchthon  WU  as  aanguine 
as  ever  that  something  might  yet  be  accomplished.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  January,  1541,  he  had  a  long  colloquy  wit^  his  old  opponent 
Eck,  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached.*  The  debate  centered  chiefly  on 
the  doctrine  of  original  ain,  and  Meianchthon  showed  far  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scripture,  while  Eck  as  always  surpassed  in  dialectic  skill. 
At  one  point  in  the  debate,  Eck  advanced  an  argument  that  was  new 
to  Meianchthon,  and  he  promised  an  answer  the  next  day,  after  he  had 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  it.  Eck  said  tauntingly,  "Oh,  there  is  no  honor 
in  that,  if  you  cannot  answer  me  immediately, "  To  which  Meianchthon 
made  the  dignified  and  worthy  rejoinder,  "My  good  Doctor,  I  am  not 
seeking  my  own  glory  in  this  cause,  but  truth.  I  say  then,  God  willing, 
you  shall  have  an  answer  to-morrow. " 

The  colloquy  was  adjourned  to  Regensberg  the  following  April,  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.    The  Emperor 

'  For  theee  Froteotant  assreasioDi  see  Seokendorf,  3:  436  Mq.,*  8p*lKt)o,  Ait- 
nolea.  683. 

■  A  large  oolleotion  of  dooumeota  regarding  the  Worms  Cdloqoy  in  Wsloh, 
17:  388-655,  8se  &lw>,  Mosea.  Die  Religumnerltandhuiatn  nt  Bagenau  mtd 
Worm*.  1640  und  1641.    JeoK,  ISBB. 
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himself  interposed  and  seemingly  did  hia  best  to  maJce  something  praetical 
come  out  of  it.  Contarini,  the  moat  Uberal  of  Catholics,  repiesented  his 
party.  Not  only  Melanchthon  but  Bucer  and  Calvin  were  invited  and 
came;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  between  Calvin  and 
Melanchthon  that  endured  as  long  as  their  Uvea.  As  a  result  of  the  debate 
here,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  statement  of  certain  doctrines: 
Justification,  freedom  of  man,  ori^nal  sin,  baptism,  good  worka  and 
episcopacy.'  But  further  progress  proved  agiun  impossible.  Melanch- 
thon stood  by  the  doctrine  of  his  Confession,  and  with  unexpected  spirit 
declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  yield  anything  agunst  his  con- 
sdence.  He  had  at  last  been  brought  to  see  that  the  differences  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  irreconcilable  by  any  ingenuity  of  dubious 
and  drcumlocutory  phrases.  Yet  this  was  the  time  for  accomplishment, 
if  ever.  The  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Curia  were  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatory mood  than  they  had  ever  been  before  or  would  ever 
be  again.  They  made  no  inconsiderable  concessions,  and  conde- 
scended to  a^^e  points  about  which  they  had  previously  spokm 
but  the  one  word,  "Submit."  Had  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  discussion  of  differences  bera  shown  back  in  1620,  there  might 
have  been  a  far  different  history  to  record.  But  the  new  spirit  came 
too  late;  matters  had  now  reached  a  pdnt  where  compromise  was  out 
<d  the  question. 

White  the  conferences  were  m  progress,  Philip  of  Hease  made  a  secret 
compact  with  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  engaged  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  an  agreement,  and  henceforth  to  su^^rt  the  Emperor's  cause; 
to  reci^imie  Ferdinand  as  Emperor  after  the  death  of  Charles;  and  to 
contract  no  alliance  with  France,  England,  or  other  fordgn  powers,  or 
permit  forugn  potentates  to  be  admitted  into  the  Schmalkald  League. 
In  return  Charles  took  the  I^mdgrave  "into  hia  special  favor,  friendahip 
and  protection,"  and  granted  pardon  "for  all  hia  past  proceeding," 
which  of  course  Included  his  bigamy  with  many  other  offenses.  The 
Emperor  hoped  by  this  course  to  weaken  the  Schmalkald  League  and 
gain  a  strong  ally  for  huoself  from  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 
It  was  a  bad  stroke  of  policy,  for  it  freed  Philip  from  all  fear  of  conse- 
quences for  his  bigamy,  and  gave  him  full  scope  to  plot  any  political 
treachery  he  might  please. 

One  last  attempt  wsa  made  to  avert  the  impending  war.  The  Diet 
at  Speyer  in  1544  passed  a  recess,  in  spite  of  the  Cathohc  opposition, 
that  promised  something.  It  extended  the  Peace  of  NOmberg,  and 
declared  that  nothing  could  settle  the  queationa  in  dispute  but  the  hold- 

iWaloh.  17:   6£0-ltOfi.      Thin  is  known   in   Refonnation   liUntun   •■   the 

"Ruenaburg  book."     See  on  this  ooUoquy,  Votter,  D%a  F~'-'~' "^  — "" ~" 
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ing  of  a  general,  free  Christian  Council  of  the  German  natkm.^  Both 
parties  were  to  present  plans  of  reform  at  the  next  Diet  at  Worms,  and  a 
friendly  agreement  should  again  be  attempted  on  this  basis.  The  Pope 
was  highly  indignant,  and  in  a  brief  to  the  Emperor  declared  that  "a 
host  of  evil  spirits,  actuated  by  hatred  against  the  Roman  Church,  must 
have  led  the  Emperor  thus  grossly  astray  at  Speyer;  by  this  recess  Charles 
has  jeoparded  his  own  soul  and  introduced  confusion  into  the  Church."* 
But  Charles  was  not  disturbed  by  this  censure;  he  would  no  doubt  have 
been  glad  to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  Germany  without  a  war,  if  such 
a  thing  had  been  possible;  and  the  matter  was  duly  taken  up  at  Worms, 
early  in  1545.  Melanchthon  and  other  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians 
had  prepared  a  new  and  temperate  treatise  on  the  principles  of  reform, 
called  the  Wittenbergische  ReformaJtUm?  It  insisted  on  pure  evangelical 
doctrine  as  a  prime  necessity,  but  made  considerable  concessions  in 
matters  of  ritual  and  discipline,  particularly  as  to  the  authority  of  bishops. 
Another  conference  at  Regensburg  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  but 
nothing  came  of  it — ^nothing  could  come  of  it.^  Charles  was  quite  as 
slow  as  Melanchthon  to  learn  that  the  differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  fundamental  and  irreconcilable. 

Luther  had  from  the  first  been  opposed  to  the  employment  of  force, 
even  in  self-defense.  This  was  no  hastily  adopted  and  ill-considered 
theory  with  him,  but  a  dehberate  judgment  by  which  he  was  ready  to 
stand,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  to  himself.  For  many  years 
he  steadfastly  resisted  every  inducement  to  modify  this  opinion;  the  only 
exception  that  he  made  was  in  the  case  of  rulers,  who  were  charged  by 
God  with  the  duty  of  protecting  their  subjects,  and  might  use  force  for 
that  purpose.  But  even  a  ruler  owed  obedience  to  the  Emperor  and 
might  not  resist  him,  any  more  than  a  peasant  might  resist  his  prince. 
As  for  the  Emperor,  the  only  limitation  on  his  power  was  the  obligation  to 
use  it  lawfully.  In  1523  the  Wittenberg  theologians  gave  an  opinion, 
or  rather  a  series  of  opinions,  on  this  subject  in  which  they  set  forth  their 
doctrine  thus: 

iWalch.  17:  956  seq. 

« It  WA5  this  papal  citation  that  led  Luther  to  write  one  of  his  most  violent  tracts 

ft«Ain<*  tho  Papacy:  Wider  das  PapsUhums,  so  zu  Rom  von  Teufel  gestiftet,  Witten- 
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'Wt  CTVAt  witness  against  the  Papacy."    The  quality  of  this  "witness"  may  be 

jn*«T«N*i  '^'^^  *  single  choice  extract:   "Therefore  he  [the  Pope]  should  be  seised, 

y^J  ^^j  v,^  v^^iinals.  and  all  the  scoundrelly  crew  of  his  Holiness,  and  their  tonnes 

^wwi  N^  t^^ra  ^^w*  their  throats  and  nailed  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  tree,  in  like 

1 1\'»-\>  tVx  *ifix  their  seals  in  a  row  to  their  bulls,  though  even  this  would 

^''^'.  ^   '^t^Vi  i«?U«hment  for  all  their  blasphemy  and  idolatry.     Afterwards  let 

^     V^*f  ♦  jv'iwN"*^'  ^^  whatever  they  please,  on  the  gallows,  or  in  hell  with  aU  the 


viT;^     ••  ^-:«  «^^  O.  R..  5:  577  seq. 
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We  conclude  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  prince  to  protect  Chris- 
jtians,  and  the  proper  external  worship  of  God,  against  all  unlawful 
^folence,  just  as  in  civil  matters  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prince  to  protect 
a  pious  subject  against  unjust  violence.  Much  more  is  this  duty 
incumbent  on  princes,  eiuce  the  Scriptures  often  enjoin  upon  princes 
the  protection  of  lawful  preachers  and  teachers.  .  .  ,  There  is  no 
difference  between  a  secret  murderer  and  the  Emperor,  when  the 
latter  propoaea  unlawful  violence  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  espe- 
cially unlawful  violence  in  public  matters. 

Though  it  would  be  a  valid  inference  that  princes  might  and  should 
resist  the  Emperor  if  he  invaded  their  rel^ous  rights,  or  those  of  their 
subjects,  Luther  and  his  colleagues  were  careful  not  to  draw  this  inference 
in  so  many  words.  It  was  not  until  1545  that  they  formally  approved 
the  Schmalkald  League  and  a  defennve  war  of  religion  in  case  the  Emperor 
attacked  the  Protestants.'  ■  - ' 

On  September  18, 1544,  an  event  occurred  that  was  iniUrectly  deddve 
r^aiding  the  course  of  affairs  in  Germany.  Charles  then  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  comparatively  firm  and  lasting  treaty  with  his  dearest  foe, 
Francis  I,  known  as  the  Peace  of  Crespy.  A  year  later  he  made  a  trace 
with  the  Turks  that  freed  Europe  from  the  dai^ers  so  long  threatening 
from  that  quarter.  Several  times  in  previous  years  the  hostility  of  the 
Turks  had  saved  the  Prot«8tant  party  when  in  imminent  peril,  but  no 
further  diverdous  of  that  kind  were  now  possible.  More  than  once 
before  this,  Charles  had  seemed  to  be  free  to  devote  his  attention  excln- 
dvely  to  German  affairs  and  employ  all  his  resources  in  behalf  of 
the  Rcnnan  Church,  but  his  freedom  had  in  every  case  proved  to 
be  illusory.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  was  really  free,  and  the 
remaining  ten  yeaiB  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  a  conmstent  and 
determined  attempt  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  and  suppress  the 
Protestant  faith  in  Germany.  i 

Just  as  the  storm  was  to  break,  the  Protestant  cause  suffered  a  great 
loss.  Martin  Luther,  the  man  who  b^^an  the  Reformation  and  had 
remaned  the  soul  of  the  revolt  against  Rome,  died  after  a  few  hours* 
illness  in  the  town  of  Eisleben,  where  he  was  bom,  February  18,  1546, 
in  his  sxty-third  year.  He  was  easily  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  great 
alike  in  his  faults  and  in  his  virtues.  It  was  a  greatness  of  character,  of 
pnsonality.  Luther  bestrode  Europe  like  a  colossus,  dwarfing  all  men 
of  his  time,  because  of  what  he  was,  while  Charles  V  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  the  age  mainly  because  of  what  he  had  inherited.  We 
have  outgrown  Carlyle's  "great  man"  theory  of  historj-,  but  it  is  still 
mankind's  unconscious  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Luther  that,  thou^  in 
reality  but  a  chip  upon  the  current  of  events,  he  so  stamped  his  personality 

» LD8,  65:  83-S6. 
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(Ml  the  moD  oi  his  tinw  und  has  so  dominAted  tiie  inniginifiTTn  of  gsneiKtioDt 
following,  most  men  still  think  and  speak  ol  him  as  the  onstar  of  the 
Rrformation.  Luther  vas  elemental,  genuine,  abimdant  in  vitaG^, 
intensely  human  in  both  his  merite  and  hia  faJWigw.  Some  see  in  Mm 
only  a  bundle  of  oontradictiona;  certainly  he  was  not  a  man  of  unpardoo- 
able  virtues.  He  was  brave,  but  eddom  chivalrous,  too  muoh  Hie  man 
of  action  to  care  whether  he  were  conootent.  In  eaily  Ufe  an  eztnme 
ascetic,  after  he  left  the  monastery  he  took  special  puns  to  throw  off 
former  reetraints  and  became  joyous  and  even  self-indulgeot.  If  in  Us 
later  years  he  had  been  called  "a  ^uttonous  man  and  a  wioe^ubbtt"  it 
would  hardly  have  been  a  slander.  The  stnun  of  peasant  ooaneneoi  was 
never  eradicated  from  lus  nature  by  culture,  and  his  manners  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Nevertiielees,  there  is  foree  in  Hdne's  oelrinated  saying— 
"The  polish  of  Erasmus,  the  b^iignity  of  MelsnchHum,  would  nsva 
have  brought  us  so  for  as  the  divine  brutality  of  t»other  Martin."  Evm 
so,  we  may  append  our  footnote  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  Inulality  is  Ear 
oftener  in  evidence  than  tiie  divinity. 

Democracy  means  a  free  man  in  a  free  sodety,  and  Lather  made  cos 
of  the  greatest  coatributions  of  all  time  to  this  end.  Yet  even  here  we 
cannot  forget  that  after  tus  heroic  stand  at  Worms  he  soon  b^an  to  show 
a  fundamental  distrust  of  all  that  he  had  previously  taught,  and  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  limit  the  development  of  hia 
own  principles.  Twentieth-century  standards  must  not  be  used  to  meas- 
ure this  marvel  of  the  nxteenth.  After  all,  the  chief  fact  to  rranember  is 
tt»  intensity  of  his  reli^ous  experiencee  and  his  marvelous  power  d 
communicating  them  to  otherB.  ffis  natural  and  unaffected  [nety,  hia 
unfaltering  trust  in  God,  his  joyous  courage  in  the  midst  of  muiifold 
dangers,  his  typical  German  spirit,  gave  him  a  hold  on  the  affection  and 
imagination  of  the  German  nation  that  he  never  lost.  He  is  admired 
by  Catholics  who  deplore  the  R^ormation,  and  can  see  in  it  only 

MilUoni  of  Bpirita  for  hia  fault  amaroed 

Of  HenveD,  ami  from  eternal  ipIeDdon  flung 

For  big  revolt. 

As  with  every  man  of  genius  there  is  something  in  Luther  that  does  not 
yidd  to  analysis — the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 
Not  a  great  scholar,  not  a  great  poet,  not  a  great  orator,  hsjdly  a  great 
man  of  letters,  he  was  a  great  man — he  was  the  great  man  of  the  German 
people. 

At  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (1546)  a  request  by  the  Protestants  for  the 
lenew^  of  the  Peace  of  NQmberg  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  Charles 
began  gathering  an  aimy.    Sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounCbd  upon 
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the  leadera  of  tiie  Schmalkald  League  July  20th,*  and  the  PratfistantB 
at  once  began  to  prepare  for  defense.  War  had  come  at  last.  8^, 
dther  trusting  the  Emperor's  decdtful  professions  that  he  had  no  hostile 
intentions,  or  relying  too  greatly  on  their  military  strength,  the  Protestants 
n^ected  the  one  obvious  precaution  th&t  would  have  secured  them  from 
invasion,  the  occupying  of  the  Alpine  passes  with  even  a  small  force. 
When  his  purpose  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  Charles  was  profuse 
in  protestations  that  he  waged  war  for  political  purposes,  not  reUpous. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  dtiee  of  Straasburg,  NOmberg  and  Ulm, 
June  16,  1546,  he  stud  that  certun  disturbers  of  peace  and  justice  had 
for  a  long  time  avuled  themaelves  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  mantle 
for  unlawful  attempts  to  subjugate  the  other  Estates  of  the  Empire.  Now 
they  proclaimed  that  they  Intended  to  nuse  the  sword  against  the  Emperor. 
He  had  accordingly  resolved  to  punish  these  disobedient  and  refractory 
subjects  and  reestablish  the  German  nation  in  peace  and  unity.*  There 
was  much  truth  in  the  Emperor's  way  of  putting  the  case  against  the 
Protestants,  but  he  disclosed  lus  real  purpose  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  August 
10th:  "My  aim  and  object  was  and  is  to  prosecute  this  war  for  tin 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  I  nevertheless  caused  it  to  be 
announced  and  proclaimed,  because  this  course  seemed  advisable  at 
first,  that  my  motive  was  to  punish  my  refractory  subjects,  above  all 
those  of  Hesse  and  Saxony."* 

When  the  forces  took  the  fidd,  everything  looked  favorable  for  the 
Protestant  cause.  They  had  an  army  of  47,000  men,  considerably  out- 
numbering any  force  the  Emperor  was  able  to  arm  and  equip,  and  they 
had  some  advantage  of  position.  But  this  force  of  th^rs  was  not  a  com- 
pact anny;  it  was  composed  of  numerous  independent  detachments,  and 
there  was  no  concert  of  action,  rather  mutual  jealouaes  and  dissensions 
that  paralyeed  effort.  The  Emperor  was  not  crushed  at  once,  as  good 
military  policy  dictated,  but  gjven  time  to  collect  reinforcements.  The 
delay  not  only  increased  their  opponent's  strength  but  weakened  their 
own,  as  the  delay  in  giving  battle  and  deciding  the  issue  crippled  the 
financial  resources  of  the  allies. 

On  the  eve  of  the  real  campaign,  there  was  a  defection  from  the  Prot- 
estant forces  tiiat  proved  fatal.  Ihike  Morita,  of  Saxony,  though  a 
Protestant,  had  not  joined  the  Schmalkald  League,  and  was  well  known  to 
be  ill-affected  toward  his  cousin.  Elector  John  Frederick.    Still  his  aid 

>  Walah.  17:  1470.  Cf.  Seidaa,  389,  uid  Raynaldoi,  IMS.  No.  UN.  At  Om 
iune  time  he  concluded  a  secret  treatr  with  the  Pope  for  the  rni|i|iTrimfiiii  of 
Frotestsntiam.  Original  in  R&yiuldua,  1540.  No.  M;  of.  Steidao.  381,  aD<r  Richards' 
"  MelaDchthoD,"  314,  315. 

>  JaiiBsen,  0:  314. 

•  Maui«D^eaher.  "Karl  V,"  Appendix,  p.  47.  Gf.  Armstiong,  "Cbarle*  V," 
3:  132. 
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was  confidently  expected  by  the  League;  at  the  least  his  ueutmlity  vaa 
assumed.  He  had,  however,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
by  which  he  secured  his  own  religious  liberty,  and  the  promise  of  other 
favors,  on  condition  of  supporting  Chiles  against  the  League.  At  the 
critical  moment,  just  as  Charles  wb.s  ready  to  march  into  Germany, 
Moritz  invaded  Electoral  Saxony.  The  Elector  hastened  to  the  defense 
of  his  domains,  which  he  easily  regained,  but  he  thereby  left  the  allied 
forces  too  weak  to  resist  the  Emperor's  advance,  and  was  himself  defeated 
at  Miihibcrg  by  the  imperial  army  and  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  April 
24,  1547.  This  crushing  reverse  took  the  heart  out  of  the  other  princes, 
and  one  by  one  they  offered  apology  and  submission  to  the  Emperor, 
The  powerful  Schmalkald  League  was  annihilated  at  a  blow,  and  Charles 
V  was  undisputed  tuaslei  of  Germany. 


OHAFTER  IV 

THB  PXA.CS  OF  AQ08BUBQ 

Charles  V  was  victor  at  Mohlberg,  but  his  triumph  was  more 
Beeming  than  real.  Germany  was  by  no  means  conquered;  its  military 
power  was  not  seriously  impaired,  while  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  reeources.  All  that  Gennany  needed 
was  a  competent  leader,  but  this  was  just  what  she  lacked.  Henry  II, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  Francis  I,  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred 
of  Charles,  and  was  much  enraged  by  the  imperial  tiiumph.  He  sent  a 
contingent  of  Undaknechta  and  cavalry  to  the  aid  of  the  PrateetaotB 
and  imnniBed  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  There  was  even  a  prospect 
that  France  would  declare  war  against  the  Emperor.  But  Germany, 
insteadtpf  resisting,  abjectly  surrendered;  the  princes  had  no  stomach  for 
further  Kmstance.  John  Frederick  assented  to  whatever  terms  the  Em- 
peror chose  to  impose,  (pvii^  up  his  electoral  dignity  to  Morits,  together 
with  most  of  hia  territory,  Moritz  guaranteeing  60,000  Soiins  a  year  to 
the  former  Elector's  children.  He  even  accepted  the  ambiguous  demand 
that  he  should  remain  at  the  Emperor's  court  so  long  as  it  should  please 
his  Majesty,  which  in  1550  Charles  interpreted  to  mean  captivity  for 
life. 

Had  the  "Magnanimoufl"  Philip  of  Hesse  been  anything  more  than  a 
whinii^  coward  in  this  emergency,  the  Protestant  forces  might  have  been 
rallied  and  the  imperial  army  been  driven  out  of  Germany.  As  it  was, 
his  one  thought  seems  to  have  been  how  be  m^t  make  the  best  possible 
tenns  for  himself.  He  opened  n^otiations  with  the  Emperor  through 
Moritz  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Charles  sent  a  demand  that 
he  should  surrender  tn  Onade  und  UntpuvU  (in  favor  and  disfavor,  i.e., 
unconditionally)  but  Philip  struck  out  the  words  wtd  Vngnade  with  his 
own  hand  and  refused  surrender  unless  this  concession  were  granted  him.* 
The  Emperor  insisted  on  retaining  the  words,  but  gave  the  mediators  his 
personal  pledge  that  ttus  should  not  lead  to  corporal  pupishment  or 
perpetual  imprisonment.  That  this  pledge  was  pven,  and  that  it  was 
insincere,  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Ferdinand — "It  is  true  that  the 
two  electors  demanded  my  assurance  that  I  would  not  ^ow  Philip  to 
be  punished  corporally,  or  by  perpetual  imprisonment;  they  used  the 

'  The  treaty,  in  twenty-tour  artioloi 
mnpnontmi  Heatiae  Landarami,  Leipa 
Ungnad  clauae.  oee  same,  p.  69  leg. 
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term  'perpetual,'  and  they  abo  promiaed  that  the  wofd  ahoald  be  vmd 
in  the  document  presented  to  me.  I  agreed  to  this  demand,  but  I  never- 
theless think  it  advisable  to  retain  the  Landgrave  in  my  hands,  at  least 
for  a  time  longer,  and  to  make  a  prisoner  of  him  i^ien  he  arrives;  and  the 
Electors  will  not  be  able  to  complain  on  that  soore,  for  I  shall  be  doing 
nothing  contrary  to  the  promise  I  made  'not  to  subject  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.'"^ 

When  therefore  Philip  presented  himself  before  the  Emperor  at  HaDe, 
June  19th,  to  sue  for  pardon,  the  Emperor  received  him  coldly,  refusing  to 
extend  to  him  the  hand  of  forgiveness.  It  is  said  that  when  he  rose  fxom 
his  knees,  Philip  had  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  that  Charies  lifted  a  threaten- 
ing finger  and  said,  "Wait,  wait,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  laui^" 
The  prince  was  informed  that  he  would  be  detained  in  captivity,  and  on 
the  mediators  protesting  that  they  had  understood  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  that  they  had  so  informed  Philip  in  his  name,  Charies  bad  but 
to  point  them  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  The  Emperor  was  indeed 
keeping  the  letter  of  his  agreement,  thouf^  doubtless  violating  what  he 
had  made  the  mediators  believe  was  its  spirit.  The  princes  finally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Emperor  "was  entitled  to  retain  the  Landgrave  in  cap- 
tivity, but  that  his  imprisonment  must  not  be  perpetual. " 

The  dominance  that  Charles  thus  obtained  in  Germany  was  not  less 
complete  because  so  little  deserved.  He  had  to  thank  the  weakness  of 
his  enemies  rather  than  his  own  prowess,  but  he  had  none  save  himself  to 
thank  for  his  failure  to  profit  by  his  great  opportunity.  All  through  life 
fortune  was  delivering  his  enemies  into  his  hands;  but  now,  as  after 
Pavia  and  the  sack  of  Rome,  he  could  gain  less  from  victory  than  a  really 
great  leader  like  William  of  Orange  could  wring  from  defeat.  Perhaps 
he  quickly  discovered  the  unconquered  spirit  of  Germany,  and  felt  that 

"who  overoomes 
By  foroe,  hath  oyeroome  but  half  his  foe." 

At  all  events,  Germany  was  surprised  to  find  the  Emperor  behaving  less 
like  a  conqueror  than  as  one  who  negotiates  with  an  adversary  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  said  that  after  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  he  and  his  staff 
visited  the  tomb  of  Luther  in  the  castle  church,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba 
advised  him  to  have  the  arch-heretic's  bones  dug  up  and  burned;  to  which 
Charles  made  the  noble  reply,  "  I  war  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead. " 
This  would  be  very  gratifying,  if  one  could  but  assure  himself  that  it 
ever  happened,  and  that  it  represents  the  Emperor's  real  mind.  That 
his  policy  was  pacific  there  can  be  no  question.    Only  those  who  had  been 

^  Janssen,  VI:  371.    Sleidan's  aooount,  excellent  in  the  main,  seems  to  betrar 
Ignorance  of  the  more  vital  documents.    430  aeq,;  cf.  Armstrong,  "Charies  V, 
2:  165,  15e. 
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in  actual  rebdlion  were  punished,  &nd  only  tlie  leaders  at  that;  of  im- 
mediate aevority  a^inst  the  FroteBtants  aa  such  there  was  no  mgu.  And 
except  Moriti,!  none  of  his  supporters  received  rewards  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

There  is  one  hypothesis  on  whidi  this  course  of  Charles  may  be  ex- 
plained: be  was  agun  umng  Germany  as  a  pawn  on  the  great  chess- 
board of  European  politics,  where  his  game  had  assumed  a  new  phase 
during  the  war.  An  open  rupture  had  again  occurred  betwe^t  Emperor 
and  Pope.  After  many  delays,  the  long  promised  Council  had  actually 
met  at  Tr«it,  December  13, 1545.  In  1546  decrees  were  passed  concem- 
ing  the  canonical  Scriptures,  original  dn  and  justification.  The  decree 
on  the  Scriptures  was  particularly  objectionable  to  the  Protestants,  in 
that  it  received  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Jews  as  part  of  the  canon, 
demanded  that  tradition  should  be  rec^ved  as  of  equal  weight  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  the  Vulgate  should  be  read  in  the  (lurches  and  esteemed 
authentic  and  canonical  equally  with  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
The  decree  on  justification  made  that  doctrine  include  sanctification 
and  inextricably  confused  the  two;  asserted  the  instrumental  cause  of 
justification  to  be,  not  futh,  but  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  faith;  and 
anathematized  idl  who  "say  that  by  futh  alone  the  einner  is  justified," 
or  that  "justifying  faith  is  notlung  else  but  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy 
wluch  remits  sins  for  Christ's  aake."  In  March,  1547,  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  Baciaments  was  defined,  together  with  the  spedal  doctrines 
of  baptism  and  confirmation.  To  these  the  Lutherans  took  less  excep- 
tion. 

Charles  protested  against  these  acts  of  the  council,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  the  body  was  too  exclusively  Italian  for  its  deciMons  to  be  ecumenical 
and  binding;  and  again,  that  the  decree  on  justification  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  agreement  at  Regensbui^,  to  which  papal  legates  had  assented. 
While  this  dispute  was  pending,  several  members  of  the  council  mckened, 
and  under  pretext  that  a  contagious  disease  was  prevalent  at  Trent  the 
Pope  adjourned  the  council  on  March  I4th  to  Bologna.  Angry  communi- 
cations  now  passed  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  Charles  com- 
manded the  imperialist  bishops  to  remain  at  Trent  and  was  obeyed;  he 
inssted  that  the  Pope  should  summon  the  council  to  reassemble  at 
Tverai  and  was  refused.  The  Pope  on  his  part  insisted  that  the  recald- 
trant  bishops  must  come  to  Bologna  as  a  condition  precedent  to  further 
action,  and  Charles  would  not  trust  him  so  far.*  We  may  conclude  with 
great  probability  that  the  Pope  was  as  much  alarmed  as  the  Protestants 
by  the  predominance  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  this  was  the  real  cause 

■  ne  Duke  was  inveoted  with  the  promiaed  Electoral  dignity,  with  dabonta 
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of  the  removal  of  the  council  to  Bologna,  at  which  greater  dwtance  it 
would  be  less  ezpoeed  to  the  danger  of  imperial  int^erenoe  and  more 
under  papal  control. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  CSiarles  sunmioned  the  Diet 
which  met  at  Augsburg  September  1,  1547.  The  quand  witti  the  Pope 
had  greatly  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  Emperor  agunst  the  Protestants; 
he  was  now  in  no  mood  to  restore  Catholicism  mtii  the  strong  hand  and 
the  outstretched  arm.  A  few  things  he  did  insist  on,  more  because  he 
was  personally  concerned  about  them  than  for  any  other  reason.  He 
deposed  Archbishop  Hermann,  of  Cologne,  and  saw  him  replaced  with 
a  good  Catholic — ^this  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  Catholie  majority 
In  the  Electoral  College.  He  put  Julius  von  Pflug  into  his  See  of  Naum- 
t)erg,  which  the  Lutherans  had  occupied,  because  his  authority  had  been 
defied  in  that  case.  Beyond  such  things  he  did  not  go;  he  was  deqriy 
displeased  with  Paul  III  and  the  council,  because,  instead  (rf  befl^nning 
a  reformation  of  the  Church,  th^  had  devoted  themsdves  chiefly  to 
condenming  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants.  By  this  course  th^  had 
made  his  self-imposed  task  of  pacifying  Germany  the  more  difficult. 
Charles  was  now  returning  to  his  old  delusion,  from  which  he  had  been 
for  a  time  freed,  that  a  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  a  consoli- 
dated Germany  was  still  possible. 

As  a  result  of  such  cogitations,  the  tone  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Diet 
was  unexpectedly  moderate.  It  was,  some  of  them  whispered,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  Schmalkald  war.  Except  that  the  two  chief  Protestant 
princes  were  in  confinement  and  disgrace,  affairs  were  really  much  as 
they  had  been  before.  The  speech  from  the  throne  declared  that  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  difficulties  was  the  first  and  most  important  business 
before  the  Diet.  Accordingly,  it  was  attacked  energetically.  Bishop 
Julius  von  Pflug  and  Michael  Helding,  suffragan  bishop  of  Mainz,  repre- 
senting the  Catholics,  and  John  Agricola,  court  preacher  of  electoral 
Brandenburg,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  workable  compromise.  The 
result  of  their  labors  differed  in  no  material  way  from  the  Regensburg 
agreement  which  had  come  to  nothing;  and  this  new  draft  became  known 
as  the  Augsburg  Interim.  After  its  preparation,  Joachim  11  of  Branden- 
burg, was  persuaded  to  introduce  it  in  the  Diet  and  become  its  sponsor. 
It  is  said  that  this  prince  had  completely  exhausted  his  money  in  carousing 
and  gambling,  and  was  at  his  wit's  end  (no  long  distance)  to  provide  for 
his  expenses;  so  that  the  offer  by  a  Catholic  prelate  of  a  timely  loan  was 
the  inducement  that  led  him  thus  practically  to  abjure  his  Protestantism. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  complaisance  and  his  subsequent  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  Brandenburg  preachers  to  accept  the  Interim,  won  from  hia 
appreciative  subjects  the  name  of  "Fat  Old  Interim." 
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The  Interim  >  is  a  long  document  in  twenty-dx  chapters,  which  may  be 
compendiously  described  as  an  attranpt  to  combine  Protestant  doctrine 
and  Catholic  practice.  Articles  iv,  v  and  vi  on  justification/  while  far 
from  fully  satisfying  Protestants,  were  ambiguous  enough  to  pennit  them 
to  continue  preaching  their  doctrine,  while  they  came  far  short  of  the 
uncompromi^g  rejection  of  Protestant  doctrine  found  in  tiie  canons 
of  Trent.  Article  vii  on  "Love  and  good  works"  was  equally  ambiguous. 
On  the  other  hand,  artJcles  xiv-xxvi  not  only  gave  the  Catholic  doctrine 
(^  Church  and  Sacraments  entire  and  without  modification,  but  insisted 
as  well  on  all  the  Cathohc  usages,  festivals  and  fasts.  Only  two  points 
of  discipline  were  conceded  to  the  Protestants:  the  marriage  of  priests 
and  conmiunion  in  both  kinds.  The  articles  also  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and  gave  a  qualified  recognition  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction. 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  much  such  a  compromise  as  Melanchthon  had  favored 
more  than  once  before,  and  notably  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Campe^o 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530.  As  this  new  eccledastical  constitution 
was  avowedly  only  temporary  and  i»OTisionaI  in  character,  until  the 
council  then  in  sesfflon  should  have  given  a  fixuil  decision  concerning  all 
disputed  questions  in  reli^n,  there  was  less  ground  for  objection  than 
if  it  had  been  put  forth  as  a  final  settlement.  It  was  passed  by  the  Diet 
and  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  as  the  law  of  the  Empire,  May  15, 1548. 

Charles  soon  found  that  his  rAle  of  peacemaker  was  a  thankless  task. 
Though  the  Archbishop  of  Mum  publicly  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of 
aQ  the  estates,  this  did  not  prevent  his  private  disapproval  of  the  whole 
measure.  He  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  words,  and  with  his  fellow 
iwelates  of  Cologne  and  Trier  protested  against  the  Interim,  especially 
the  concession  to  the  Protestants  of  the  lay  chalice  and  clerical  marriage. 
The  Protestants  were  even  more  dissatisfied.  Duke  Morits  was  so  dis- 
pleased that  he  withdrew  from  the  Diet.  John  Frederick  protested  from 
his  prison.  The  Margrave  of  Brandenbui^  fiatly  refused  to  accept  it  or 
to  have  it  executed  in  his  dominions.  But  thou^  thus  buffeted  on  both 
sides — ^the  CathoUcs  r^arding  the  Interim  as  an  ill-advised  compromise, 
and  the  Protestants  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil — Chariee 
continued  to  enforce  his  plan,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  was  able  to 
do  so  only  wherever  he  and  his'  troops  were  actually  present;  elsewhere 
a  stubborn  passive  redstance  was  opposed,  that  was  measurably  success- 
ful. The  strongest  opposition  came  ^m  the  towns,  which  were  once 
more  the  saviors  of  the  Reformation,  In  South  Germany  their  opposi- 
tion was  ruthlessly  overborne.     The  preachers  of  Ulm,  who  advised  the 

'  A  Tsry  full  abstraot  in  Oermui.  with  mimy  vorbstiiD  quotationi,  ii  giyen  in 
OiaMler,  4:  IM.  196.  Latin  text  in  Kidd,  3S9-362.  BumnuuT  in  Encliah  in 
Sledd&n,  468,  459,  and  oomplete  text  in  Calrin'i  "Traota,"  3:  190-239  (Calvin 
Traulalion  Sodety,  Edinburah,  1S61). 
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citiaeius  to  ranst,  were  thrown  into  prison;  aEid  CSonstanee  for  m  time  loifc 
itsfreedom.  Northern  Germany  fared  better;  Magdebozg  WM  the  oeote 
of  disaffection  and  resistance.  The  press  teemed  with  sqidbe  and  satiieBt 
in  wMch  Charies  and  his  edict  were  hdd  up  to  ridicule,  and  no  prohibition 
or  penalties  availed  to  disarm  the  peo^de  of  this  tenriUe  we^[Nm.  It  is 
little  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Interim  was  eventually  hm^pA  oat 
of  existence.^ 

The  Pope,  on  his  part,  bitterly  resented  this  imperial  and  aeeulsr 
interference  (as  he  r^^arded  it)  with  his  own  prerogatives/  but  he  was 
not  ready  for  a  total  break  with  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rduetantfy 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  Charles  that  dispensations  should  be  granted 
the  Protestants  in  the  two  breaches  of  Catholic  discipline  provided  by 
the  Interim.  He  sent  delegates  to  whom  he  secretly  gave  full  powen» 
but  with  urgent  instructions  to  conceal  these  powera  and  dday  aotkn 
as  long  as  possible.* 

Duke  MoritZyOn  his  return  home  from  the  Diet,  called  together  a  num- 
ber of  his  theologians,  of  whom  Melanchthon  was  the  best  known,  and 
took  counsel  with  them.  He  was  very  averse  to  accepting  and  exeouting 
the  Augsburg  Interim  in  his  domains,  but  was  not  prepared  for  open  dis- 
obedience to  Emperor  and  Diet.  The  only  possible  alternative  was  to 
propose  some  modifications  in  the  document,  which  should  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  Protestants,  yet  not  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor.  It  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  his  success  was  only  partial.  A  former 
composition  of  Melanchthon's  on  justification,  stating  the  doctrine  in  a 
much  more  dear  and  evangelical  form  than  was  done  in  the  Interim,  was 
taken  as  the  basis;  otherwise  the  Augsbiu^  document  was  closely  followed 
— so  closely,  in  fact,  as  to  concede  confirmation,  episcopal  ordination 
and  extreme  unction  as  sacraments;  fasts  (as  things  conunanded  by  the 
Emperor  and  not  contrary  to  the  gospel),  processions,  use  of  images  in 
the  churches,  and  practically  the  full  celebration  of  the  mass.  On 
December  21,  1548  tiiis  was  proclaimed  and  was  known  as  the  Leipzig 
Interim.* 

There  is  no  question  that  both  Melanchthon  and  Merits  were  actuated 
by  their  fears  more  than  by  their  judgment  in  the  preparation  of  this 
document.  Neither  of  them  had  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  Melanchthon 
justified  himself  by  the  prospect  that  refusal  would  mean  the  deprivation 

>  JaiiBsen,  6:  418.  On  the  severe  treatment  of  Ulm  and  other  cities,  see  SleidaB, 
472  aeq.,  517,  etc. 

s  The  letter  of  admonition  written  by  Paul  III  to  Charles  V  is  to  be  found  in 
an  English  version,  together  .with  elaborate  comments  by  Calvin,  in  Calvin's 
'•Tracts,"  1:  212  seq. 

s  Raynaldus.  1548,  No.  72. 

*  CR,  7:  259  aeq.  The  first  draft  is  given  in  pp.  48-^2.  Eng.  tr.  Jacobs. 
"Concord,"  2:  260  Mg. 
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of  the  clergy  on  a  large  scale,'  and  the  plunder  of  tlie  churches;  and  by 
the  further  plea  that,  as  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  would  be  saved, 
ceremooiee  and  the  like  were  adiaphora  or  matters  of  indifference,  that 
might  be  observed  without  injury  to  the  divine  Scripture.  But  he  in- 
cluded many  things  tmder  adiaphora  tbat  were  vit&Uy  connected  with 
sound  evangelical  theology,  and  he  even  stated  some  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines  in  terms  so  ambiguous,  that  he  seemed  to  all  but  his  intimate 
friends  to  have  become  a  traitor  to  the  IMonnatioil.  And  accordingly, 
there  broke  out  a  bitter  combat,  known  as  the  adiaphoristic  oontroversy, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  dissensions  arising  from  Melanchthon's  teachings, 
which  divided  the  Lutherans  into  bitterly  hostile  groups. 

There  was  another  and  deeper  cause  for  this  division  among  the  Luther- 
ans than  mere  dissatisfaction  with  Melanchthon's  teachings.  He  had 
succeeded,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  a  leadership  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  fitted.  So  long  aa  Luther  survived,  his  imperious  will  and 
vitriolic  pen  had  kept  everybody  else  in  docile  subjection.  After  his 
death  a  number  of  ambitious  theologians,  whose  desire  far  outran  per- 
formance, were  ready  to  challenge  the  authority  of  Melanchthon  and 
make  their  bids  for  leadership.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  party  had 
a  real  grievance  against  their  new  leader,  and  a  few  years  later  he  oon- 
feeeed  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  granting  conceesiona;  yet  it  was  no 
deUberate  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  inherent  weakness 
of  character.  He  had  now  yielded,  in  the  chief  crisis  of  his  life,  to  that 
inveterate  tendency  to  compromise,  to  the  verge  of  ^ving  up  a3\  that  was 
worth  retaining,  from  which  Luther's  firmness  had  saved  him  and  the 
Protestant  cause  at  Augsburg  in  1530.  But  there  was  no  stout-hearted 
Luther  now  at  Melanchthon's  side. 

The  Interim  was  not  the  only  important  measure  of  Charles  at  the 
Augsburg  Diet.  He  also  caused  a  schraie  of  reform  to  be  drawn  up  and 
mbmitted  to  the  German  bishops,  which  [Kovided  for  the  removal  of 
the  abuses  so  bitterly  mentioned  in  the  Centum  Gravamina  and  other 
documents  of  the  time.  He  hoped  by  this  means  further  to  conciliate 
the  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  coundl  as  should  insure  efficient  reform  by  that  body.  As  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  things  that  he  demanded  were  done  in  the  later  canons 
of  Trent,  after  Charles  had  passed  oS  the  European  stage.  The  Emperor 
also  attempted  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  such  as  would 
strengthen  his  authority.    The  chief  result  was  the  establishment  of  an 

>  Melanchthon  stat«a  aa  the  result  of  the  AuMburglntArim  that  "upwardi  of 
four  hundred  putois  in  SwaMa  and  the  cirdei  m  the  Rhine  are  driven  from  their 
■tatioiui.  There  is  but  a  single  numster  at  thia  moment  at  TflUngen  who  oon- 
fomu  to  the  book  publiahed  at  Au^burg;  it  haa  had  the  effect  of  driving  away 
all  the  preaoben  and  paakin."     CR,  7:  299,  301. 
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imperial  military  treasury  and  a  rfdislribulion  of  taxation.  The  miua 
burden  of  the  new  Bubeidies,  notwitlistanding  their  proteats,  fell  on  ths 
cities.  By  this  policy  the  Emperor  cleverly  contrived  to  give  the  Uiwna 
both  a  political  and  a  reli^oua  grievam^,  and  provoiied  them  to  a  resist- 
once  that  in  the  end  could  only  be  fatal  to  his  ascendancy  in  Germany. 
It  waa  clearly  his  policy  to  gun  the  Bupport  of  the  towns  against  the  princes 
if  he  would  increase  the  imperial  power  at  the  expense  of  the  ohgarchy. 

From  his  deadlock  with  the  Pope,  Charles  vns  released  by  the  death  of 
Paul  III,  November  10,  1549.  Julius  III,  vi'ho  succeeded,  had 
cardinal  been  ao  adroit  and  conMstent  anti-imperialist;  but  as  Pope  ha 
saw  the  importance  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Emperor.  He  turned 
from  Henry  II  and  sought  close  relations  with  Charles,  inviting  the  Eia- 
peror  to  preside  in  person  at  the  reopening  of  the  council,  which 
moned  to  meet  again  at  Trent,  May  1,  1551.  This  reconciliation  scemei 
to  bode  iU  for  the  Protestants  and  to  foreshadow  their  complete  submis- 
sion. Elector  Joachim,  Jn  order  to  secure  confirmation  of  his  son  as 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  {he  was  already  bishop  of  Hildesheim)  offered  to 
submit  to  the  council.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Protestant  states  should 
send  reprfscntntivci;  to  T^'nt,  and  thou^li  Mclanchthon  drew  up  another 
confession,  more  Protestant  than  the  Leipzig  Interim,'  httle  was  hoped 
as  a  result  of  their  appeal.     It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  Proteatantism. 

Though  a  show  had  been  made,  as  we  have  seen,  of  enforcing  the  Auga- 
burg  Interim,  it  more  and  more  became  a  dead  letter.  It  accomplished 
one  thing,  however,  with  a  thoroughness  that  perhaps  nobody  had  fore- 
Been;  the  complete  and  final  alienatioD  of  Germany  from  Charles  V.  He 
had  owed  his  election  to  the  patriotic  preference  of  Germans  for  a  Gennaa 
to  be  their  ruler,  rather  than  a  Frenchman  or  an  FngligbmAn  But 
Charles  was  not  a  German;  he  was  a  Spaniard  in  every  drop  of  his  blood; 
he  never  understood  Germany  in  the  least,  and  he  now  lost  the  last 
remnants  of  German  respect  and  esteem.  Henceforth  he  and  Germany 
could  be  nothing  but  bitter  foes.  He  and  his  Spanish  {^rrisona  were 
alike  hated;  his  prestige  in  Europe  began  to  decline;  the  essential  weak- 
ness of  his  positbn  was  better  appreciated;  until  finally  the  temptation 
to  attack  him  grew  too  strong  to  be  re^sted  by  one  restless  and  ambitiotis 
man,  at  least. 

Duke  Moritz  had  profited  all  that  he  could  by  his  first  treachery;  he 
had  betrayed  hie  fellow-Protestants  to  the  Emperor  for  a  price,  by  no 

I  May.  1561.  the  Canfaeio  Sazonica.  Clt,  27:  327  scf.  The  Latin  text  la  followed 
hy  Major's  trundation  inlo  Gprman,  p.  370  eeq.  This  is  called  "a  ntpetitioD  aod 
Eipnaition  of  the  AURBbure  Confegsioii."  but  it  is  mther  aa  adaptatloD  of  tlia  cxm- 
teaaoa  o!  Augflhurg  to  (he  pbanfced  cirpumatanccs.      It  was  auoed,  not  by  ths 

KiDoes.  but  by  the  tbeologiaDs:  Bugpnbajtcn,  Pfeffiiii:Pr.  Camerailua,  M*}OT,  Eba, 
alaacbthon,  and  the  Superintendents  nf  ElpctoraJ  Saxony.     See  letta  of  M»- 
lanchthoQ  to  PriDoe  Ooorge,  of  Aohalt,  July  II,  15G1.  in  CE,  7:  BOe. 
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mesns  high  enough  to  satisfy  him ;  he  wao  now  ready  for  a  second  treachery 
by  which  the  Emperor  should  be  betrayed  to  his  feUow-ProtcetaDts. 
This  is  the  surface  reading  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
they  have  aay  other  significance  than  lies  on  the  surface.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  character  of  Merits  is  a  puzsle  not  solved,  but  those 
who  maintain  that  he  had  all  along  a  deep  design  of  making  the  Protest- 
ant cause  triumphant  have  not  clearly  made  out  their  case.'  Disap- 
pointment that  his  reward  and  honor  had  not  been  greater  may  first  have 
led  him  to  think  of  deserting  Charies;  ambition  to  become  the  arbiter 
of  Germany  was  probably  a  motive  not  less  strong;  he  no  doubt  thought 
he  saw  his  way  clear  to  great  emoluments  and  honors  through  his  new 
policy.  We  may  even  grant  some  force  to  the  excuse  for  his  conduct 
that  he  himself  gave:  a  desire  to  right  the  wrongs  of  his  father-in-law, 
Landgrave  Philip,  who  had  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  now  and  some 
of  the  time  had  been  treated  with  pootive  brutality. 

Moritz  concluded  a  secret  alliance  irith  Henry  II,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  assuring  the  Emperor  of  his  eternal  fidelity,  and  simultaneously 
the  allies  took  the  field  in  March,  1552.*  Charles  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  of  the  defection  of  Monti,  but  would  not  believe  it.  His  incre- 
dulity may  have  been  in  part  affected — he  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing 
to  punish  the  treason  if  Moritz  were  in  truth  a  tnutor,  and  to  show  sus- 
pidon  would  only  precipitate  the  result.  The  real  adversary  of  Charles 
at  this  time  was  poverty,  and  this  wae  an  invindble  foe.  The  Emperor'» 
power  was  a  mere  shell,  an  imposing  falsehood.  By  his  wars  and  ex- 
bavagances  he  had  completely  exhausted  both  his  resources  and  his  credit. 
He  had  no  money  to  pay  his  troops  and  they  were  tired  of  being  paid 
with  promises;  they  left  his  standard  for  their  homes,  or  sought  other 
service  that  beld  out  better  prospect  of  pay.  Their  hopes  of  beauty  and 
booty  as  the  result  of  a  conquest  cd  Germany  had  been  disappointed — 
no  rich  towns  had  been  ^ven  over  to  them  to  storm  and  sack. 

When  Moritz  moved  agunst  Charles,  therefore,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. The  Emperor  was  tying  sick  and  discoursed  at  Innsbriick  and 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  One  story  represents  him  as  carried  away 
in  a  litter;  another  as  hastily  mouniing  a  horse  and  riding  away  down  the 
Brenner  Pass,  without  books  or  papers,  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
advance  guard  of  Moritz  entered  his  camp.*    In  any  event,  the  greatest 

>  Lftnsenn  m&kea  out  thu  best  case  he  can  for  Moiiti,  which  ia  not  aajrinc  nrnoh, 
Midlayigi««tftrMioiitheBmperoi'«treBtiiieDtortbeLuidsr«veofHMM.  MerUt, 
Btnog  tmd  Churjartl  tu  Saeitaen.     2  vols.     Leipiis,  1841,  1:  306-311.  S03-527. 

*SleidKii,  649;  on  Monti's  iDtercesaoD  with  ths  Emperor  tor  the  LoadsmTe. 
and  hia  dedaioD  for  mi  when  be  i«ceived  only  vacua  and  piooraatinatine  re- 
pUea;  see  aame.  S31-534. 

*  It  may  be  Bbrewdly  mtpeeted  that  Moriu  advanoed  slowly,  and  was  not  anz- 
kni*  to  capture  the  Emperor.  When  infoimed  that  Charles  had  escaped,  be  is 
said  to  have  remarked.     I  bane  do  eaga  foi  suih  a  binL"    T^ngfTm,  i:  £29. 
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monarch  of  Europe  fled  out  of  Germany  like  a  wbifiped  dog;  and  neia 
again  attempted  to  return.  His  ambitious  idans  had  totally  mncanied. 
Germany  was  once  more  free  and  Protestantism  was  saved.  In  the  kmg 
contest  between  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  diggrchy  had  won  out  with  a 
lasting  victory. 

For  it  speedily  became  evident  that  this  was  an  inepanUe  diaaster 
to  Charles.  The  Turks  seised  this  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  inva&on, 
and  the  Emperor,  pressed  on  every  side,  was  compdled  to  make  the  best 
terms  possible  witii  the  Protestant  Elites.  By  the  Peace  of  Pbsbbii, 
August  2f  1552,  he  agreed  to  release  his  captive  princes,  Philip  and  John 
Frederick,  and  that  a  settlement  of  the  rdigious  and  political  a&iis  of 
Germany  should  be  made  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  This  was  equiva- 
lent, in  the  circumstances,  to  a  rdinquishment  of  his  attempt  to  inereise 
the  imperial  power,  and  his  final  acceptance  of  the  constitution  (rf  tibe 
Empire  as  it  stood.  It  was  not  until  1555  that  the  Diet  was  aUe  to 
meet  and  perform  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  it.  After  long  ddibefar 
tion,  a  recess  was  passed,  called  a  "perpetual  treaty  of  peaoe, "  wbidi  has 
been  known  since  that  time  as  the  Peace  of  Aupburg.  CSharies  coold 
not  bring  himself  to  be  present  at  these  negotiations  and  submit  to  the 
personal  humiliation  of  seeing  all  that  he  had  struggled  to  accomplish 
during  his  reign  formally  annihilated;  he  therefore  made  his  brother 
Ferdinand  his  deputy  with  full  powers,  and  the  latter  gave  the  imperial 
assent  to  the  recess.  That  the  Estates  thus  amicably  settled  their  long- 
standing differences  for  themselves,  with  absolutely  no  thought  of  the 
wishes  of  Charles  or  respect  for  his  authority,  of  itself  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  without  power  or  even 
influence  in  the  so-called  Empire.  The  Diet  is  henceforth  the  center  of 
unity  and  authority,  and  the  princes  control  the  Diet.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  add  that  Duke  Moritz  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day  of  triumph  or  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  second  treachery.  On  July  9, 1553,  he  fell  in  battle, 
in  a  war  that  he  had  begun  with  the  Margrave  Albert,  of  Brandenburg, 
a  former  boon-companion  with  whom  he  had  fallen  out. 

The  Peace ^  was  declared  in  its  preamble  to  have  as  its  object  ''to  estab- 
lish between  the  Estates  of  the  Holy  Empire  a  general,  continuous  and 
enduring  peace  in  regard  to  the  contending  religions, "  and  several  times  in 
the  various  articles  the  peace  so  established  is  described  as  "perpetual" 
•and  "eternal."  It  really  did  endure  for  a  considerable  time,  since  for 
sixty-three  years  there  was  no  further  open  warfare  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  Then  the  strife  burst  forth  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
in  the  struggle  known  to  history  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    And  the 

^  For  the  full  text  of  the  Peaoe^  see  Appendix  VII.    The  chief  artioleB  are  giTen 
in  Latin  in  Giosoler,  4:  207,  and  in  English  by  Sleidan,  626. 
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reason  for  this  renewal  of  strife  then  was  that  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
left  unsettled  some  of  the  principal  questions  at  issue,  to  be  continual 
sources  of  misunderstanding  and  bickering,  untjl  mutual  exaspeiatioo 
^ould  produce  another  armed  conflict. 

The  Peace  did,  however,  provide  for  a  sort  of  toleration  of  those  who 
I»Y>feesed  the  faith  of  the  Augsburg  Coofesfflon — that  is,  it  permitted 
each  Estate  to  decide  what  should  be  its  religion,  and  established  as  the 
law  of  the  Empire  the  principle  first  encouraged  by  the  Diet  of  Speyer, 
in  1526,  ctijus  regio,  ^tta  rdigio.  There  was  thus  made  lq;al  a  territorial 
toleration  of  Lutheran  by  Catholic  and  Catholic  by  Luthsan — no  more. 
Zwinglians  and  Calviniste,  though  becoming  numerous,  were  granted  no 
1^^  standing.  Nor  was  there  toleration  offered  within  any  State  of  such 
as  differed  from  the  religion  established  by  law,  whether  of  Protestants 
diasenting  from  the  Catholic  faith  or  Catholics  dissenting  from  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  Each  State  was  pledged  by  article  iii  to  permit  dissenting 
subjects  to  sell  their  lands  and  goods  and  remove  to  another  State  where 
their  own  religion  was  practiced,  and  this  without  hinderanoe  or  molesta- 
tion. In  the  Peace  itself  there  was  no  satisfactory  guarantee  that  Catholic 
rulers  would  not  persecute  their  Protestant  subjects,  but  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  as  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  issued  a  supplementary  declara- 
tion in  his  own  name,  ^ving  the  desired  pledge.  This  was  not,  even  at 
the  time,  reprded  as  having  the  same  legal  force  as  the  recen  of  the 
Diet,  and  the  Catholic  States  afterwards  refused  to  hold  themselves  bound 
by  it. 

This  "territorial"  feature  of  the  Peace  secured  the  princely  oligarchy 
In  tJ\  their  former  powers  and  assumed  privileges,  including  the  exercise 
of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  so  far  seemed  favorable  to  Protestantism. 
But  it  proved  in  the  end  a  Trojan  horse,  and  came  near  bong  the  und(Hng 
of  the  Protestants.  Since  the  government  became  thenceforth  supreme 
in  the  realm  of  religion,  the  old  Church  had  only  to  reci^tuie  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Protestant  states.  This  became  the  great  objective  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  managed  to  inonuate  themselves  as  tutors  or  instructois 
into  many  of  the  princely  families,  and  to  induce  others  to  send  thw  sons 
to  the  Jesuit  schools  for  tnuning.  As  a  result  of  such  tactics,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  a  number  of  the  ruling  families  of  Germany  were  won 
back  to  Catholicism.  Even  Saxony,  in  the  end,  succumbed,  its  Duke 
being  unable  to  redst  the  glittering  bribe  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and 
abjuring  his  Protestantism  m  order  to  gam  it.  But  he  was  unable  to 
reverse  the  religion  of  his  duchy  (since  become  a  kingdom),  and  to  this 
day  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoi^e  b&ve  remained  futtiful 
to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  their  fathers  while  the  reigning  house  of 
Saxony  is  Catholic. 
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One  matter  about  which  there  waa  long  and  fierce  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Diet  was  the  restitution  of  the  confiecated  property  of  the  Church. 
This  was  the  one  tlung  that  the  Protestants  were  determined  never  to 
yield;  they  would  have  fought  a  new  war  first.  The  utmost  in  the  vaj 
of  compromise  to  which  they  would  consent  was  to  make  the  year  1553 
and  the  treaty  of  Passau  the  norm,  and  cause  all  things  to  be  restored  to 
their  condition  at  that  time.  Property  expropriated  since  then  was  to 
be  restored;  all  else  was  to  be  retained;  and  to  this  the  Catholics  finally 
gave  a  most  reluctant  consent.  The  courts  were  forbidden  to  entertain 
any  process  contrary  to  this  agreement.  This  of  course  satisfied  ndther 
party,  and  each  accused  the  other  in  subsequent  years  of  violating  the 
agreement.  There  was  but  too  much  ground  for  such  accusations.  If 
we  may  judge  both  parties  by  their  later  acta,  neither  had  any  serious 
purpose  of  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  but  each  fully  int«nded  to 
take  whatever  advantage  came  its  way,  in  years  to  come  as  they  had  in 
years  past. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  bone  of  contention  wsfi  the  spiritual  Estates, 
Uiose  Sees  that  were  free  cities  or  prindpalitjes  of  the  Empire,  like  Maini, 
Cologne,  Magdeburg.  Article  vi  provided  that  when  auch  a  prelate 
should  abandon  his  Catholic  futh  he  should  resign  his  See,  and  the  chapter 
should  at  once  elect  another  of  the  old  religion.  The  Protestants  opposed 
the  article  vigorouflly,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by  FercE' 
nand  to  give  it  their  aaaent.  Their  subsequent  conduct  clearly  showed, 
as  the  Catholics  chained,  that  they  did  not  assent  in  good  faith,  but  with 
a  mental  reservaUoD  which  permitted  thou  thereafter  to  seiie  evoy 
opportunity  for  secularising  such  Sees  and  adding  them  to  tlie  Protestant 
party.  In  this  way  the  archbishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  and 
twelve  bishoprics,  were  secularized  one  by  one;  and  an  attempt  was 
nukde  in  1583  to  make  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  Luthenm,  the  in- 
cumbent having  turned  Protestant.  The  attempt  fuled,  and  a  member 
of  the  Bavarian  duc^  family  was  installed  in  his  place,  but  the  Cathc^ot 
were  naturally  both  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  open  violation  of  the 
Peace  by  the  Protestants.  Of  course,  the  Catholic  party  was  guilty 
of  quite  as  indefen^ble  breaches  of  the  Peace,  though  of  a  somewhat  diffo- 
ent  nature.  But  the  fuller  story  of  these  details  belong  to  the  prelinu- 
nanee  of  the  great  final  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  for 
supremacy  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

A  survey  of  these  chief  points  of  the  Peace  of  Au^burg  not  only  justi' 
fiee,  but  compels,  the  conclu^on  that  the  famous  document  does  not 
deserve  its  historic  name.  It  was  a  mere  crying  of  "  peace"  where  there 
was  no  peace.  It  did  not  attempt  to  efface  religious  differences,  but  to 
establish  a  compromise,  a  modus  nvendt.    It  was  a  "practical"  measure, 
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not  a  theoretical  Holution,  and  attempted  nothing  more  th&n  a  wmghly 
just  arrangeinent  by  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  thenceforth 
be  able  to  practice  their  respective  religions  without  throatr^nitting.  It 
established  a  parity  of  parties  and  religions  rather  than  equal  rights  for 
persons.  The  weakness  of  the  Peace  was  that  neither  party  really 
believed  in  it,  either  as  a  principle  or  as  a  working  rule,  but  each  conceded 
a  part  of  its  cl^m  to  the  other  as  a  matter  of  dire  necesmty.  There  was 
OD  both  sides  the  hidden  purpose,  perhaps  hardly  acknowledged  as  yet 
to  themselves,  that  as  soon  as  dther  party  was  strong  enou^  it  would 
repudiate  the  Peace  and  either  conquer  its  rival  or  be  conquered. 

The  Peace  was  therefore  rather  the  truce  of  two  parties  who  were 
tired  of  fighting  than  the  agreement  of  foes  who  intended  henceforth  to 
live  together  without  fighting.  It  dodged  and  equivocated  instead  ot 
definitely  settling  disputed  issues.  Above  all,  it  is  a  mockery  to  describe 
this  as  the  first  public  instrument  that  secured  relifpous  hberty.  Rel>- 
g^oua  liberty  is  an  idea  conspicuously  absent  from  it — it  does  not  even 
recognize  toleration,  save  in  the  narrowest  and  most  grudging  form:  the 
toleration  of  governments  by  each  other,  not  the  toleration  of  individuals 
by  govemmente.  It  legalized  the  Erastian  absolutism  of  the  prinoea, 
probably  the  worst  religious  system  the  wit  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
devise.  It  exchanged  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Church  for  that  of 
the  State;  the  Pope  was  replaced  by  the  prince  or  town  council.  And 
one  who  presumed  to  dissent  enjoyed  no  immunity  imder  the  new  system. 
Bef(»«  he  had  the  remote  prospect  of  being  bunted ;  now  he  had  tiie  immi- 
nent certunty  of  being  fined,  imprisoned  or  banished.  The  last  state  of 
Gennany  was  worse  than  the  first,  for  if  the  devil  of  popery  had  been  cast 
out,  the  seven  devils  of  sectarianism  had  taken  his  place. 

It  is  quite  unneoesHary  to  say  that  the  Peace  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  Pope.  Cardinal  CarafFa  had  lately  (May  23,  1555)  been  chosen 
pontiff,  with  the  title  of  Paul  IV— a  stem,  unbending  Catholic,  whose 
most  comforting  refiection  on  his  bed  of  death  was  that  he  had  done  more 
than  they  all  to  revive  and  energjze  the  Inquisition,  While  the  Diet 
ma  in  sesdon  he  implored  Ferdinand  to  dismiss  the  princes  with  every- 
thing unsettled,  rather  than  accept  the  terms  that  the  Protestants  de- 
manded. He  seems  to  have  thought  it  best,  however,  to  make  no  pubUc 
demonstration,  and  Rome  was  at  this  juncture  spared  such  a  blunder  as 
that  of  his  succeesor,  Innocent  X,  who  condemned  and  declared  invalid 
tiie  treaty  <rf  Westphalia,'  by  which  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  brought 

1  In  the  bull  ZdO  tUrniu  Dai,  dated  Narember  26,  1648,  bat  not  utnaUj' 
pubUtbed  UDtil  the  foUowins  Janutuy  3;  PnMdicioa  ufriuMu*  paeU  artiailot, 
aattiun^ue  in  dieti*  uutrunMiUu  conlenta,  ipto  jure  nulla,  intalida,  mjiula,  damnala, 
oaMtlM  fiiiut.  tut  tt  HI  jMrjietae  fim;  nctntnsmgus  ad  iUarum.  etiamti  jurmnento 
Mtbls  tint,  obtnaliotiem  leneri,  idjue  paiadt  ac  it  nun^uam  envtnatttni,  pn  nw* 
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to  a  doae.  The  comment  of  RaynaldUB,  the  grait  CBthoIiD  tuBtcnaa, 
probably  oxpreoDcii  in  a  jatkj  sentence  Uie  otKunon  opinum  of  Oathdiei: 
"By  which  decree  Satan  seemed  to  many  to  have  imiaoualy  made  an 
equal  divioon  of  the  German  Empire  vith  Cfaiut."* 

The  unmediate  result  of  the  Peaoe  vas  not  menly  to  restore  ftototsnt- 
ism  m  Germany  to  the  place  it  had  hdd  before  tl»  Schmalkald  war,  but 
to  make  posmble  a  oonsiderable  advance.    Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  mneb 

to  say  thftf.  nnly  th«  "wnftlwiiMt.ipftl  iwini'imtiftn"  pwnwwfjwl  ttm  nnmailw^j 

completion  <£  tlie  R^ormation  throuj^out  Qtfmany.  Iliou^  erai  that 
barrier  was  sometimes  overleaped  in  the  case  of  the  lees  important  Sees, 
the  great  priodpalitiGs  of  the  Rhine  were  bdd  by  the  Church,  as  impn^ 
nable  idtadels  of  the  old  futh,  and  after  a  time  these  beeame  tbe  oenten 
<tf  a  Buooeesful  Catholic  reaction.  Two  years  after  &e  oondnrian  of 
the  Peaoe,  an  obeerver  not  Ukely  to  be  unduly  ivejudieed  in  &tvor  of 
nx)testantism,  the  ambaasador  from  Venice,  wrote  to  lus  govemount  that 
■even-tenths  of  Gramany  then  belonged  to  tiiB  Lutherans,  two-tenths  to 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinists,  and  coly  one-tenth  to  the  Cathotie  Chunh.* 

It  should  be  not  unprofitable  now  to  ask  ourselv«fl  what  we  have  learned 
from  our  study  of  the  Gennan  Reformation.  Do  the  facto,  as  established 
by  research  and  criUciam,  and  set  forth  in  the  preceding  ohaptets,  justify 
any  general  conclusionfl,  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

First  of  all,  we  have  seen  that  the  ReformatJon  was  a  complex  nwve- 
ment,  inspired  by  a  variety  of  ideas  and  aims,  social,  political  and  icJi- 
gloua.  Gennan  writers  have  been  fond  of  aatniming,  and  sometimea  of 
asserting,  that  only  German  peoples  have  the  true,  fervid  sense  of  religoD 
necessary  to  produce  an  urgent  desire  for  reform.  This  will  hardly 
account  for  the  success  of  the  German  Reformation;  for  agunet  this  we 
must,  in  all  candor,  set  certain  facts:  such  as,  that  tbe  earliest  movementa 
towards  reform  originated  among  the  Latin  naUona;  and  furthermore, 
that  the  German  Reformation  really  owed  its  success  far  less  to  reli^ous 
fervor  than  to  social  ferment  and  political  selfishness.  In  fact,  to  study 
the  movemeut  from  any  dngle  point  of  view  exclusively  is  to  accumulate 
misinformation,  not  knowledge.  The  attempt  has  been  made  throughout 
this  book  to  keep  continually  in  mind  aU  three  elementB  of  the  struggle,  and 
to  give  each  its  due  prominence  aod  no  more.  How  successful  this  effort 
has  been,  is  for  those  who  read  to  pass  judgment.  They  have  missed, 
perhaps  not  without  regret,  the  hero-worship  and  religious  enthusiasm 
tmlanlilntt  tt  nan  fatiii  p«rp«(U(i  hobm  dtbtn,  ttnan  aarundan  pnuMnfium  deeernr 
6nu*  tt  dsdammua.     El  mhOominut  ad  abundotiomn  cavtdam,  arUadot  pratfalot 

oUogiu  jraemiata,  jioletlatit  pUnitudtTie  penitiu  damnamut,  Teprcbamitt,  o 

■mitullamu*,  mribvuiua  tt  efftctu 
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of  other  acGounte,  but  may  find  themaelves  reptud  by  a  closer  approach 
to  reality. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  Reformation  is  an  unspeakable  religious 
convictjon  struggling  to  speak  itself.  Men  had  grown  weary  of  a  religion 
of  forms  and  eacramentB,  of  outward  rightAousness  and  inward  depravity; 
weary  of  a  religion  that  thrust  the  great  body  off  into  the  outer  courts  of 
the  temple,  while  priests  corrupted  by  self-indulgence  and  vice  claimed  to 
minister  on  their  behalf  in  holy  things;  weary  of  a  religion  iLat  meant 
robbery  and  oppresdon  in  the  name  of  God  and  demanded  submiseion  to 
its  exactions  on  p^  of  eternal  woe;  weary  of  a  religion  th&t  made  thought 
a  crime  and  the  stultification  of  reason  the  highest  virtue.  Instead  of 
this  there  was  offered  a  reUgion  that  assured  to  every  man  right  of  im- 
mediate access  to  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  rans,  without  the  interveiH 
tion  of  saint  or  sinner;  a  religion  that  directed  him  to  the  original  sources 
of  Christianity  for  the  historic  foundation  of  his  faith,  instead  of  later 
tradition  and  the  uncertain  speculations  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  a  draught 
of  living  water  to  the  thirsty,  a  breath  of  freeh  air  to  those  funting  in  the 
desert,  and  was  e^erly  received.  It  is  this  ade  of  the  Reformation  that 
has  been  most  dwelt  upon  by  Protestant  writers,  and  the  greater  part  of 
what  they  have  swd  is  justified  by  facts.  Any  study  of  the  movement 
tiiat  overlooks  or  ignores  this  nde  of  it  will  by  just  bo  much  fall  short  of 
a  truthful  incture.  Even  the  hero-worship  is  justified  by  facts — that 
is  to  say,  by  a  part  of  the  facta. 

The  leadeiB,  and  espedally  Luther,  were  men  who  had  a  genius  f<a 
religion,  and  had  been  prepared  for  their  woric  by  a  deep  stnritual  ex- 
perience. The  effect  of  his  conflict  <rf  soul  in  the  monastery  never  left 
Luther,  and  became  deeply  impressed  upon  the  movement  that  he  led. 
With  all  their  faults, — and  that  they  had  many  lias  been  manifest  as  we 
have  traced  the  course  of  events — the  Reformers  were  men  who  feared  God 
and  served  ^im  according  to  tbdr  lights.  To  them  reh^on  was  not  one 
of  the  concerns  of  men,  but  the  chief  concern.  They  sought,  on  the  whole 
con^stently,  a  simpler  faith  and  worship  and  a  firmer  trust  in  God,  than 
the  Catholic  Church  encour^ed  or  even  permitted.  Their  great  defect 
was  that,  laying  their  emphasis  chiefly  on  a  right  relation  between  mas 
and  God,  they  regarded  as  far  less  important  a  right  relation  between  man 
and  man.  They  comprehended  and  tried  to  obey  the  first  great  command- 
ment of  the  law,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind";  but  they  made  Ultle  effort 
to  obey,  because  they  did  not  at  all  comprehend,  the  second  command- 
ment, which  is  Uke  unto  this,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  they  should  have  recovered  the 
understandii^  of  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus,  after  fifteen  centuries  of 
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theolo^cal  rubbiBh  had  so  completely  buried  it  from  sight.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  held  altogether  guiltless  for  their  failure,  since  their  cardinal 
principle  was  the  Bupremacy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  only  pan  of 
the  Scriptures  that  the  reformers  really  understood  or  valued  was  the 
Pauline  epistles;  the  rest  they  did  not  comprehend,  and  much  of  it  Luther 
at  least  was  quite  ready  to  depreciate,  and  even  to  dispense  with.  The 
original  Gospel  they  left  a  later  age  to  discover  and  proclaim. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands; 
which  Luther  himself  had  ^vcn  them  in  their  own  tongue,  little  groupa 
of  Anabaptists  did  measurably  succeed  in  recovering  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  comprehending  its  human  bearings.  They  revived  the  social 
ideals  of  primitive  Christianity  that  had  survived  in  Catholiciam  only 
in  the  monasteries,  and  there  in  a  sadly  perverted  form.  They  saw  clearly 
enough  that  a  restoration  of  apostolic  Christianity  meant  something 
more  than  modification  of  a  few  doctrines  and  ceremonies— that  it  in- 
volved the  abolition  of  rank,  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  universal 
duty  of  productive  labor,  the  simple  life  on  the  part  of  all,  voluntary 
sharing  of  possessions  with  the  more  needy,  and  the  fraternal  spirit  per- 
vading all  property  rights  as  in  early  times.  Existing  society,  they  per- 
cdved,  was  so  opposed  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  no  compromise  with 
it  was  poa^ble;  no  Christian  man  could  hold  office,  take  oaths,  bear  arms 
or  pay  taxes  in  such  a  state  of  society.  Could  these  groups  have  made 
thw  voice  heard,  could  they  have  won  reception  for  this  real  Goepel  of 
Jesus,  the  Reformation  would  have  become  a  far  different  movement  from 
that  recorded  in  its  documents.  Three  centuries  of  stnig^e  and  Uood- 
sbed  and  martyrdom  would  have  been  made  unnecessary,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  by  so  much  advanced  further  toward  social  justice 
tiiaD  it  stands  to-day.  The  Anabaptists  were  silenced,  trampled  into 
the  mud,  destroyed;  and  the  clock  of  civilization  was  set  back  three  hun- 
dred years.' 

A  candid  survey  of  the  facta  proves  that  the  Reformation  movement 
was  quite  as  much  political  as  religious.  We  mi^t  be  glad  as  Protestants 
to  believe  that  the  new  teachinj^  made  their  way  merely  because  tbey 
were  true,  and  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  people  wherever 
restraints  of  law  and  force  did  not  prevent,  but  the  facts  forbid  us  to 
lay  that  flattering  unction  to  our  souls.  The  religious  revolution  succeed- 
ed because,  and  just  so  far  as,  the  German  princes  and  the  councils  of  the 
free  cities  for  motives  of  their  own — usually  selfish  and  sordid  reasons — 

'  One  IB  tempted  to  sum  up  by  sayina.  that  the  chief  difference,  alter  all  ii  said, 
between  Anatnptiste  and  Luttienuis  of  the  niteeath  oeotuiy  u  that  the  former 
f^ed  while  the  latter  auooeeded:  and,  as  the  price  of  luooesa.  the  Lutheraiu  were 
oompelled  to  deny  their  earlier  revolutionary  teaohinga  and  beoome  the  quiet 
and  deoorouB  party  of  "law  and  order." 
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took  the  matter  in  hand  and  promoted  Lutheranism.  The  new  doetrinea 
mi^t  have  prevailed  in  a  fair  field,  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  truths 
but  in  fact  they  prevailed  nowhere,  except  the  power  of  the  State  was 
invoked  and  secured.  A  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Empire  found  it 
to  their  interest,  financial  and  political,  first  to  protect  Luther  and  finally 
to  champion  his  reforms.  Out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  change  and  strife, 
these  States  contrived  to  acquire  additional  wealth  and  power  through 
this  poUcy.  That  was  enough  to  stimulate  their  cvangeUcal  piety  to  an 
almost  fanatical  seal.  That  any  other  interest  than  self-interest  actuated 
most  of  them  there  is  the  slenderest  proof,  while  evidences  of  greed  and 
ambition  f^ly  shout  themselves  at  the  student  of  all  contemporary 
documents. 

The  constitutional  struggle  that  had  long  been  going  on  in  Germany 
must  be  studied  and  understood  by  one  who  would  duly  wdgh  the  moUvea 
of  the  princes  to  seize  on  any  weapon  that  would  avail  them  against  th«r 
Emperor.  In  the  Ugbt  of  such  facts  as  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Ref- 
ormation Uterature  we  may  better  estimate  the  appeal  that  Luther's 
new  "gospel  "made  to  them.  Measured  by  its  momentous  and  enduring 
effecta,  it  is  speaking  temperately  to  declare  that  Luther's  "Address  to 
the  Christian  NobUity  of  the  German  Nation"  was  the  greatest  political 
pamphlet  ever  issued.  If  not  the  chief  cause  of  a  great  revolution,  as 
many  think  Rousseau's  "Social  Contract"  to  have  been,  it  threw  into 
the  scale  of  a  grave  constitutional  struggle  a  decisive  wdght,  and  brought 
about  politico-religious  conditJons  in  Geimany  that  remain  practically 
unchanged  to  the  present  hour.  The  triumph  of  oligarchy  has  been  a 
lasting  one,  and  the  prince  who  succeeded  in  establishing  his  preeminence 
anwng  his  fellows  became  in  our  own  day,  by  virtue  of  that  preeminence. 
Emperor  of  a  new  German  Empire  that  now  claims  the  h^emony  (rf 


But  underlyii^  and  conditioning  both  the  reUgious  and  the  political 
phases  of  the  Refonnation  were  its  economic  and  social  causes.  There 
had  been  since  the  Crusades  a  great  revival  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures and  a  consequent  rapid  increase  of  wealth.  The  efiFect  of  this 
was  seen  in  Europe  on  every  side.  The  Reformation  marks  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  ancient  feudal  aristocracy  (the  knights)  and  the  b^pnning 
(d  the  new  aristocracy  of  capital.  It  was  an  aristocracy  more  inteUigeot 
and  more  virile,  because  lees  hampered  by  the  principle  of  heredity,  but 
it  was  also  more  ruthless.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  an  aristocracy  of  the 
moneyed  class  but  gun.  lie  ethical  standards  were  as  much  lower  than 
the  older  as  money  is  of  less  worth  than  a  man.  The  old  aristocracy, 
founded  on  the  land,  felt  that  they  owed  duties  to  the  land  and  their 
tenants;  the  new  aristocracy  acknowledged  no  such  obligation  to  any- 
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body-^t  was  utterly  and  frankly  selfiah.  While  these  ^^^wflMf  were  m 
progress,  the  Church  still  maintained  its  place  of  preAninenoey  and  eon- 
tinued  to  absorb  an  undue  share  of  the  wealth  produced  bj  Eorc^Man 
society.  The  enormous  value  of  the  endowments  of  the  pOTffheg  and 
monasteries,  as  well  as  their  great  landed  estates,  all  eiemptod  from  the 
burdens  of  ordinary  taxation  and  in  large  part  withdrawn  from  productive 
enterprise,  created  a  serious  economic  problem.  The  ethical  teachings 
of  the  Church — ^its  forbidding  of  interest,  its  criticism  of  the  methods 
of  business,  its  approval  of  the  sumptuary  laws  that  limited  consomp- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  wage,  which  forbade  heartless  ezpkntatioii 
of  the  laborer — ^the  commercial  class  found  "most  totemble  and  not  to 
be  endured."  The  Church  continued  this  policy  as  k»ig  as  was  possihle, 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  practicable.  It  regarded  monopoly  and 
extortion  as  little  better  than  heresy.  The  prindides  of  modem  basineBS 
were  denoimced  by  preachers  and  theologians^  as  unworthy  of  Christaans, 
and  so  long  as  their  influence  was  dominant  business  was  left  mainly  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  hated  in  proportion  as  their  shrewd  practice  of  the 
rejected  principles  made  them  rich. 

All  this  provoked  the  new  capitalistic  order  to  wage  war  on  the  Church, 
and  the  part  of  the  cities  in  the  struggle — ^which  as  we  have  seen  was  a 
decisive  one — ^was  mainly  determined  by  the  economic  situation.  Capital- 
ism needed  a  free  hand  if  it  was  to  develop;  the  Church  was  a  restraining 
hand;  therefore  down  with  the  Church  I  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Capitalism  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  force  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
a  power  for  the  promotion  of  civilization — ^not  at  all  because  it  cared  for 
freedom  and  civilization,  but  because  it  needed  these  as  conditions  of 
growth.  Now  it  is  an  enemy  of  freedom  and  civilization,  because,  in 
its  overgrown  state,  these  are  its  chief  enemies.  Capitalism  helped  men 
break  the  old  chains  of  feudalism.  It  destroyed  the  privilege  of  birth, 
if  it  did  immediately  substitute  the  privilege  of  wealth.  It  was  not  only 
an  indispensable,  but  a  beneficent  stage  in  the  world's  progress  toward 
liberty  and  equal  rights. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  cities,  the  strongholds  of  commerce  and  the 
trades,  should  heartily  approve  a  Reformation  progranune  that  held 
as  one  of  its  chief  items  the  confiscation  of  the  Church's  property  to 
secular  purposes,  and  the  putting  to  productive  uses  and  into  active  cir- 
culation a  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  had  been  locked  away  behind 
Church  doors.  This  must  have  suggested  itself  to  every  reader  as  we 
have  noted  the  bitterness  of  the  Reformation  warfare  against  monachism 
and  monastic  institutions.    The  religious  motive  is  totally  inadequate 

^  How  far  from  underatandinK  the  economic  questions  of  his  time  Luther  was 
may  l)e  seen  from  a  score  of  his  sermons,  mid  especially  from  his  tract.  Van  Kauf^' 
handluno  und  Wucher,  1524  LDS,  22:  199  seq. 
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to  account  for  this  bitterness.  We  muet  look  for  explanation  to  the 
economic  facts:  the  monastic  foundaUoos  of  Germany  had  obtained 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  available  capital,  and  so  constituted  a  chief 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  commerce.  The  monasteries  had  to  go,  that 
business  might  come.  Not  only  so,  they  had  made  themselves  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  guilds,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  monastery  was  an 
industrial  plant;  and  the  competition  of  these  foundations  with  the  guilds 
was  resented  by  the  latter,  precisely  as  the  competition  of  prison  contract 
labor  is  resented  by  the  trades  unions  of  our  day.  And  with  good  reason 
in  either  case,  for  the  competition  of  free  labor  wiUi  the  labor  of  prisons 
or  monastic  orders  is  essentially  unfair  and  therefore  intolerable.  Eco- 
nomic hostility  to  monachism  was  more  active  than  reU^ous,  therefore,  and 
quite  as  justified  by  the  facts.  Not  the  corruption  of  the  monasteries, 
not  the  essentially  unchristian  character  of  monachism,  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  suppression,  but  their  antisodal  effects.  True,  the  reU- 
^ous  motive  was  the  one  pubUcly  alleged;  but  communities  as  well  as 
individuals  often  have  two  reasons  for  their  procedure:  one  the  real  rea- 
son, one  the  reason  that  they  give.  And  it  is  always  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  find  many  excellent  reasons  to  give,  for  doing  whatever  one 
ardently  desires  to  do. 

In  these  economic  aspects,  therefore,  the  Reformation  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class.  As  we  have  seen, 
H  was  the  support  of  the  towns  that  turned  the  scale  in  at  least  twe 
crises  and  saved  Protestanism  from  utter  suppression,  and  the  towns  did 
not  fail  to  receive  their  reward.  Next  to  the  princes,  if  even  second  to 
them,  they  reaped  most  of  the  fruits  of  success.  It  would  not  be  far 
from  exact  accuracy  to  say  that  if  the  princes  snatched  from  the  struggle 
the  greater  increase  of  political  power,  the  towns  on  their  part  obtained 
the  greater  share  of  the  wealth.  Each  got  what  it  chiefly  sought  and 
prized  most  highly,  and  both  were  therefore  reasonably  content  with  the 
outcome.  The  knights  and  the  peasants  were  the  only  classes  that  failed 
to  profit  in  some  way.  The  former  wero  quite  ruined,  and  the  same  might 
be  sud  of  the  latter,  if  men  who  have  nothing  to  b^n  with  can  be  sud 
to  be  ruined  by  their  failure  to  giun  something. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  Reformation  spears  almost  a  f^ure. 
It  proved  to  be  a  perversou  rather  than  a  development  of  the  Renussance. 
The  revival  of  letters  and  art  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  as  its  main 
objective  the  deliverance  of  the  human  spirit  from  the  despotism  of  the 
past;  the  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  dethrone 
despotism,  it  merely  changed  dynasties.  It  substituted  for  the  universal 
Catholic  Pope  a  group  of  new  Protestant  popelets:  pope  Martin  in 
Germany,  pope  Henry  in  En^and,  pope  John  at  Geneva.     Men  soon 
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found  that  to  exchange  tyrants  was  to  make  no  great  progress  in  liberty. 
Wten  for  an  infallible  Church  there  waa  imposed  on  them  an  infallible 
Bible,  the  world  found  that  it  had  not  broken  its  chwns  but  only  changed 
the  fashion  of  its  fetters.  As  Lea^g  said,  Luther  had  freed  the  world 
from  the  yoke  of  tradition,  only  to  bind  it  with  the  yet  more  intolerable 
yoke  of  the  letter.  The  Protestants  would  no  loiter  admit  the  authoriiy 
of  the  Fathers,  but  they  followed  Luther  and  Cal\-in  with  a  slaviahnGss 
that  no  Catholic  has  ever  shown  in  following  Augustine  and  Jerome. 
'  Besides,  Protestantism  discredited  itself  with  all  thinking  men  by 
the  freakish  and  inconsistent  manner  in  wlucb  it  enforced  that  which  it 
avowed  as  its  fundamental  principle:  the  supremacy  of  Scripture.  The 
principle  was  shown  by  the  Protestant  practice  to  be  only  a  convenient 
war  cry,  not  a  tlung  sincerely  beheved  and  consistently  followed.  The 
Protestants  objected  to  the  Catholic  practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints 
as  unscriptural,  but  themselves  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  equally 
without  Scriptural  warrant.  For,  if  the  Protestant  claim  that  his  prac< 
tice  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  the  Catholic 
may  make  the  same  claim  for  his,  and  as  matter  of  fact  has  made  it 
The  Protestant  VflienK'ntly  n'jci'is  holy  d'lys,  hut  insists  on  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  for  which  there  is  no  better  warrant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  ia  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  a  Christian  Year  of  his  own,  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  in  that  it  laeka  the  tatter's 
historic  foundation  and  sacred  associations.  For  while  the  Protestant 
will  not  have  Lent  or  Holy  Week,  Easter  or  Whitsunday,  he  haa  estab- 
lished hie  Week  of  Prayer,  his  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  is  now  adding 
his  Children's  Day,  Mother's  Day,  and  other  such  like,  so  that  every 
month  promises  to  have  one  or  two  memorial  Sundays  at  least.  If 
this  differs  from  the  Catholic  Calendar,  one  might  with  much  plausibility 
mainttun  that  it  differs  for  the  worae.  To  argue  that  it  is  Scriptural 
would  require  an  impudence  to  which  as  yet  no  Protestant  has  been 
equal. 

The  age  of  Luther  was  incapable  of  understanding  that  the  revelation 
of  God  to  man  is  a  progresuve  revelation,  not  a  thing  once  for  all  accom- 
plished and  written  down  in  a  book;  and  that  man's  search  for  truth  is 
rewarded,  not  by  full  attainment,  but  by  gradual  approximation.  Luther 
himself,  though  he  professed  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  final  authority, 
never  comnutted  himself  to  any  definite  statement  of  what  constitutes 
Scripture,  or  what  is  the  content  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  He  had 
quarrel  with  the  canon,  both  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  certdn  books  should  be  banished,  as  of  no  authority. 
He  dealt  with  no  little  freedom  with  those  that  he  accepted,  and  re&Uy 
respected  none  but  those  that  contained  what  he  regarded  as  cardinal 
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CSuistiaii  doctrine.  He  made  Paul  his  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  what- 
ever would  not  square  with  his  interpretation  of  Paul  must  of  necessity  be 
wrong.  But  his  followers  rejected  these  vagaries,  avowed  acceptance 
of  the  whole  canon,  and  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  most 
extreme  and  rigid  type.  The  result  was,  in  a  single  generation,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  as  mechanical  and  destructive 
to  religious  freedom  ajs  the  older  Catholic  scholasticism,  and  far  less 
intellectually  respectable.  For  much  of  this,  they  had  the  warrant  of 
Luther  himself.  In  b^inning  his  revolt  against  Rome,  he  had  appealed  to 
reason,  because  that  was  a  handy  weapon  to  use  against  the  Papacy. 
As  the  Reformation  progressed,  he  repudiated  reason  with  ever  increasing 
violence,  and  his  last  sermon  at  Wittenberg,  preached  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,^  was  an  impassioned  i^peal  to  distrust  reason  as  sure  to  mis- 
lead men  into  error  and  irreligion. 

The  Reformation  accomplished  little  for  religious  liberty.  With  an 
inconsistency  almost  incredible  and  quite  inexplicable,  the  reformers 
ui^eld  the  right  of  private  judgment  for  themselves,  when  they  differed 
from  Rome,  and  then  banished  or  burned  those  whose  private  judgment 
differed  from  their  own.  They  were  equally  insistent  in  claiming  liberty 
for  themselves  and  in  denying  it  to  others.  But  they  had  taught  the 
true  doctrine,  if  they  did  not  apprehend  or  practice  it,  and  in  process  of 
time  it  made  its  way.  Once  taught  it  could  not  be  untaught.  By  his 
inconsistency  Luther  has  much  dimmed  his  own  glory,  but  he  could 
retard  only  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  truth.  His  earlier  service  to 
the  world  as  a  teacher  of  religious  liberty,  grounding  it  in  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Scripture  and  reason,  must  be  held  to  outweigh  his  later  treason 
to  truth  he  had  once  seen  so  clearly  and  so  loudly  proclaimed.  The 
world  followed  his  teaching,  not  his  example. 

The  Reformation  was  not  a  great  immediate  ethical  force.  Naturally, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  made  much  of  this.  Men  had  been  demand- 
ing a  Reformation  for  several  centuries,  but  they  meant  by  it  an  ethical 
change  in  the  Church,  an  improvement  in  morals.  For  the  most  part 
they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  teaching?  or  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  but 
they  revolted  from  its  corruptions  in  head  and  members.  Instead  of 
this  ethical  renovation  Luther  offered  novelties  in  doctrine,  a  theological 
reform,  not  an  ethical.  This  was  one  reason  why  men  like  EIrasmus, 
who  in  the  be^nning  S3rmpathized  with  Luther  and  wished  him  well, 
were  constrained  as  his  movement  developed  to  sever  all  connection 
with  it,  and  even  to  become  its  active  opponents.  The  Reformers  were 
themselves  greatiy  disappointed  with  the  ethical  results  of  their  work. 
Their  later  writings  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the  horrible  moral  deteri- 

^  January  17.  1646.    See  E5stlm,  2:  616,  and  cf.  LDS,  16:  264-276. 
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oration  of  the  people.'  Possibly  the  sharpness  of  th^  disappointnieDt 
led  to  some  exaggeratiou  of  statement,  but  that  there  was  much 
foundation  of  truth  underneath  these  complaints  need  not  be  doubt«d. 
The  ReformatJon  did  not  accomplish  a  moral  renovation  of  Germany, 
account  for  the  fact  aa  we  may. 

Nor  was  so  much  accomplished  as  might  have  been  hoped  for  the  cause 
of  enlightenment.  Owing  to  its  bibliolatry,  the  Reformation  eoon  de- 
veloped a  Protestant  obscurantism  as  fatal  to  human  progress  as  the 
Catholic  obscurantism  had  ever  been.  It  was  the  continuance  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  AufklSrwig  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  gave  the 
world  its  next  great  impulse  along  the  avenue  of  thought  and  discovery. 
It  was  not  until  the  country  of  Luther  broke  away  from  all  that  was 
distinctive  of  Lutheraniam  that  it  acquired  the  leadership  of  the  world 
in  philosophy  and  science.  So  long  as  it  was  content  to  be  the  prisoner 
of  Protestant  scholasticism,  Germany  remained  in  the  rear  of  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe.  But  the  Avfkt^nijig  left  to  orthodoxy 
thenceforth  the  task  of  contending,  if  it  would,  about  the  thin^  concern- 
ing which  none  of  us  know  much,  and  most  of  ua  know  nothing,  and  none 
of  us  need  to  know  aoytiiing,  and  turned  the  minds  of  adventurous  and 
constructive  thinkers  to  the  conquest  of  nature  and  the  solution  of  (he 
problems  of  society. 

These  conclu^ns  are  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  traditional  Prot- 
estant views  <^  the  Reformation  that  some  may  be  prompted  to  inquire. 
If  then  the  immediate  results  of  the  movement  are  so  disappointing,  if 
it  did  almost  nothing  for  social  reoi^auization,  for  ciyil  and  religious 
liberty,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  and  'tie  advance  in  civiliia- 
tion,  what  is  its  significance?  Must  we  be  content,  with  the  old  man  in 
Southey's  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  to  the  queatjon,  "But  what 
good  came  of  it  at  last, "  to  answer, 

dhe; 

Can  we  say  no  more  of  the  Reformation  than  that  it  was  a  great  mov&- 
ment,  a  historic  struggle,  a  "famous  victory"?  Was  Europe  in  reality 
only  "marking  time"  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  was  there  a  real 
advance?  The  world  has  always  believed  the  latter  to  be  true,  and  on 
grounds  that  still  hold  good.  The  Reformation  is  important  to  ua  to-day 
not  so  much  for  what  it  immediately  accomplished,  aa  for  what  it  made 

*  See  the  tnily  remarkable  ooUectioii  of  t«8tiiaonies  from  Luthar's  wrttinv 
made  by  DfillinMt  in  DU  Rtfomalum.  Hire  innere  EntwieHufig  und  Hire  Wirkunoen, 
3  vola.,  RegeDsburg.  1S48,  I;  31S-342.  A  siiiiilKr  colleotion  of  tMttmonfea  from 
"-'  -  '^'•in  is  gfre.    ■     -      ~-"  ■■'■       "'      •       -^ ■    ■ ■ 


Melaoohthon  is  g&en   in  pp.  372-418.      Cf.   also  the  moat  important  recent 

Ktemic  work  by  a  Roman  Catholio  auti         "     '"       »-■■      ......    .. 
lioa,  19(H,  1909,  2;ie,  309  (eg.,  358  mq. 


Dotemic_work  by  a  Roman  Catholio  author,  Denifle,    LuAcr  und  IiuUoiAum. 
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possible.  It  shattered  m&ny  idols  aod  some  ideals,  but  the  new  ideals 
that  it  offered  in  their  stead  have  ever  dnoe  ruled  the  world.  It  intro- 
duced into  Europe  a  new  spirit,  and  thou^  its  leaders  became  fright- 
ened and  believed  they  had  created  a  Ftankenstem  and  did  their  best  to 
undo  their  work,  they  did  not  succeed.  Dke  Pandora,  they  had  released 
something  that  could  not  again  be  confined.  The  new  spirit  survived 
tiioi  futile  attempts  to  cripple  and  imprison  it,  and  is  the  spirit  of  the 
modem  world.  That  ^)irit  is  the  conviction  that  nothing  is  to  be  accepted 
as  truth  merely  because  it  ia  old,  that  nothing  is  to  be  accepted  on  au- 
thority, save  the  authority  of  the  truth  itself;  that  eveiyttung  is  subject 
to  inquiry,  and  only  that  which  bears  every  test  of  reason  and  experience 
can  make  good  its  claim  to  be  truth. 
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DISPUTATItm     or     SB.     lUBTIN     LTTTHIiB    CONCEBNmO     PKNTTBlfCS     AND 


In  the  dedre  and  with  the  purpoae  of  elucidating  the  truth,  a  dis- 
putation will  be  held  on  the  suucribed  propositions  at  Wittenberg, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  reverend  Father  Martin  Luther,  monk  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Sacred  Theolt^, 
and  ordinary  Reader  of  the  same  in  that  place.  He  therefore  aaks  those 
Tbo  cannot  be  present  and  discuss  the  subject  with  us  oralfy,  to  do  so 
by  letter  in  their  absence.     In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst.    Amen. 

1.  Our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  in  saying,  "Repent  ye"  etc. 
intended  that  the  whole  life  of  believers  should  be  penitence. 

2.  This  word  cannot  be  understood  of  aacnunental  penance,  that 
is,  of  the  confession  and  satiafaction  performed  under  the  ministry  of 
priesta. 

3.  It  does  not,  however,  refer  solely  to  inward  penitence;  nay,  such 
inward  penitence  is  nai^t,  unless  it  outwardly  produces  various  mor- 
tifications of  the  flesh. 

4.  The  penalty  thus  continues  as  Ions  as  the  hatred  of  self — that  is, 
true  inward  penitence — contdnuee;  namely,  until  our  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  The  Pope  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  remit  any  penalties, 
except  those  that  he  has  imposed  by  his  own  authority,  or  by  that  of 
the  canons. 

6.  The  Pope  has  no  power  to  remit  any  guilt,  except  by  declaring 
and  warranting  it  to  have  been  remitted  by  God ;  or  at  most  by  remit- 
ting cases  reserved  for  himself:  in  which  cases,  if  his  power  were  despised, 
guilt  would  certainly  remain. 

7.  God  never  renuts  any  man's  guilt,  without  at  the  same  time 
subjecting  him,  humbled  in  aU  things,  to  the  authority  of  his  representa- 
tive, the  priest. 

8.  The  penitential  cantms  are  imposed  only  on  the  living,  and  no 
burden  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  dying,  according  to  them. 

9.  Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  Pope  does  well  for  ua.  in  that 
in  his  decrees,  he  always  makes  exception  of  the  article  of  death  and  of 
necessity. 

10.  Those  priests  act  wrongly  and  unleamedly,  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
dying,  reserve  the  canonical  penances  for  purgatory. 

11.  Those  tares  about  changing  of  the  canonical  penalty  into  the 
penalty  of  purgatory  seem  surely  to  have  been  sown  while  the  bishops 
were  asleep. 
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12.  Fotmeriy  the  eanoniMl  penaHieB  were  impnwwl  not  afttf,  but 
before  abeotutklny  as  teets  of  true  oontiitiQii. 

13.  The  dying  imv  an  penaltieBbjr  death,  and  are  alreadjd^ 
canon  laws,  and  are  by  li^lit  rdieved  bom  them. 

14.  The  hnperfect  soundneaB  or  dianfy  of  a  dying  penon  nffUMMrily 
brings  with  it  great  fear,  and  the  less  it  is,  the  |Ereater  the  fear  it  bingi. 

15.  This  fear  and  norror  is  sufficient  by  itsdf,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  things,  to  constitute  the  pains  of  pmgatcwy,  since  it  is  very  near 
to  the  horror  of  despair. 

16.  Hell,  purgatory^  and  heaven  ai^iear  to  differ  as  despair,  ahnoit 
despair  and  peace  of  mind,  differ. 

17.  With  souls  in  pur^tory  it  seems  that  it  must  needs  be  that,  as 
horror  diminishes^  so  chantv  increases. 

18.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  proved  by  any  reasoning  or  any  scriptuns 
that  they  are  outside  of  the  state  of  merit  or  of  the  increase  of  duuri^» 

19.  Nor  does  this  appear  to  be  proved,  that  ihey  are  sure  and  con* 
fident  of  their  own  blessedness,  at  least  all  of  them,  thou|^  we  may  he 
very  sure  of  it. 

20.  Therefore  the  Pope,  when  he  speaks  of  the  plenary  remisBion  of  all 
penalti^doesnotmeansunplyof  all,but  only  of  thoeein^posed  bylumself. 

21.  Tnus  those  preachen  of  indulgences  are  in  error  who  say  thaL 
by  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope,  a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  bom  au 
punishment. 

22.  For  in  fact  he  remits  to  souls  in  purgatory  no  penalty  ^fidch  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  this  life  according  to  the  canons. 

23.  If  any  entire  remission  of  all  penalties  can  be  granted  to  any,  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  granted  to  none  but  the  most  perfect,  that  is,  to  very 
few. 

24.  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  people  must  needs  be  deceived  by 
this  indiscriminate  and  high-sounding  promise  of  release  from  penalties. 

25.  Such  power  as  the  Pope  has  over  purgatory  in  |;eneral,  such  has 
every  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  and  every  curate  in  his  own  parish,  in 
particular. 

26.  The  Pope  acts  most  rightly  in  granting  remission  to  souls,  not 
by  the  power  of  the  keys  (which  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case)  but  by  way 
of  intercession. 

27.  They  preach  man,  who  say  that  the  soul  flies  out  of  purgatory 
as  soon  as  the  money  thrown  into  the  chest  rattles. 

28.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  money  rattles  in  the  chesty  avarice 
and  gain  may  be  increased,  but  the  intercession  of  the  Chureh  depends 
on  the  will  of  God  alone. 

29.  Who  knows  whether  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  desire  to  be  re- 
deemed from  it,  according  to  the  story  tola  of  Saints  Severinus  and 
Paschal. 

30.  No  man  is  sure  of  the  reality  of  his  own  contrition,  much  less  of 
the  attainment  of  plenary  remission. 

31.  Rare  as  is  a  true  penitent,  so  rare  is  one  who  truly  buys  indul- 
gences— that  is  to  say,  most  rare. 

32.  Those  who  believe  that,  through  letters  of  pardon,  they  are  made 
sure  of  their  own  salvation,  will  be  eternally  damned  along  with  their 
teachers. 


^^^^^^^^^^^h>^Bi 
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33.  We  must  enwcially  bew&re  of  those  who  say  that  these  pardons 
from  the  Pope  ue  that  meetimable  gjft  of  Qod  by  wmch  man  is  reconciled 
toQod. 

34.  For  the  grace  conveyed  by  these  pardons  has  respect  only  to  the 
penalties  of  sacmmental  satisfaction,  which  are  of  human  appointment. 

35.  They  preach  no  Christian  doctrine,  who  teach  that  contrition  is 
not  necessary  for  those  who  buy  souls  out  of  purgatory  or  buy  coi^esdonal 


30.  Every  Christian  who  feels  b^e  compunction  has  of  right  plenary 
remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  even  without  letters  of  pudon. 

37.  Every  true  Christian,  whether  Uviog  or  dead,  has  a  share  in  all 
the  benefits  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  given  him  by  God,  even  without 
letters  of  pardon. 

38.  The  remisdon,  however,  imparted  by  the  Pope  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  since  it  is^  as  I  have  saia,  a  declsxation  of  the  divine  remission. 

39.  It  is  a  most  difficult  tiling,  even  for  the  most  learned  theologians, 
to  exalt  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  ample  effect  of 
pardons  and  the  necessity  df  true  contrition. 

40.  True  contrition  seeks  and  loves  punishment;  while  the  ampleness 
of  pardons  relaxes  it,  and  causes  men  to  hate  it,  or  at  least  ^ves  occasion 
for  them  to  do  bo. 

41.  Apostolical  pardons  ought  to  be  proclaimed  with  caution,  lest 
the  people  should  faJsely  suppose  that  tliey  are  placed  before  other  good 
works  oF  charity. 

42.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  Pope  that 
the  buying  of  pardons  is  to  be  in  any  way  compared  to  works  of  mercy. 

43.  Christians  should  be  tat^t  that  he  who  gives  to  a  poor  man,  or 
lends  to  a  needy  man,  does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons. 

44.  Because,  by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases,  and  the  man 
becomes  better-  while,  by  means  of  pardons,  he  does  not  become  better, 
but  only  freer  from  punishment. 

45.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  he  who  sees  anyone  in  need^  and, 
pasdng  him  by,  gives  money  for  pardons,  is  not  purchasing  for  himself 
^e  induh^cea  of  the  Pope,  but  the  anger  of  God. 

46.  Christiana  should  be  taught  tlmt,  unless  they  have  superfluous 
wealth,  they  are  bound  to  keep  what  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  their 
own  households,  and  by  no  means  to  lavish  it  on  pardons.  . 

47.  Christians  should  be  taught  that,  while  they  are  free  to  buy 
pardons,  they  are  not  commanded  to  do  so. 

48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Pope,  in  granting  pardons, 
has  both  more  need  and  more  desire  that  devout  prayer  should  be  made 
for  him  than  that  money  should  be  readily  paid. 

49.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Pope's  pardons  are  useful, 
if  they  do  not  put  their  trust  in  them,  but  most  hurtful,  if  through  them 
they  lose  the  fear  of  God. 

50.  Christians  should  be  taught  that,  if  the  Pope  were  acquainted 
with  tlie  exactions  of  the  preachers  of  pardons,  he  would  prefer  that  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  should  be  burnt  to  ashes,  than  that  it  should  be 
built  up  with  the  skin,  flesh  and  bones  of  his  sheep. 

51.  Christians  should  be  taught  that,  as  it  would  be  the  duty,  so  it 
would  be  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  even  to  sell,  if  necessary,  the  Basilica 
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ci  St.  Peter,  aitd  to  ^ve  d  his  own  moncgr  to  my  nuuny  at  thaw  bam 
whom  tbe  t^eachen  of  pardoiiB  eztiut  moiu?. 

52.  Vun  is  the  hope  of  aalvstion  thnu|^  letters  ot  Mrdon,  evm 
if  K  commiasary— nay,  the  Pope  himsdf— warn  to  pledge  wb  own  nol 
for  them. 

53.  They  are  enemiee  fd  Christ  and  of  the  Fope,  wlio,  in  onler  Hut 
pardons  may  be  preached,  oondemn  the  word  of  Ood  to  atter  rilaaoe  m 
other  churches. 

54.  Wrong  is  done  to  the  word  cd  God  wbeo^  in  the  same  sennoo,  an 
equal  or  longer  time  is  spent  on  paidons  than  oo  it. 

55.  Tbe  mind  of  the  Pope  neoenarily  is  that,  if  pardwiB,  wfaioh  an 
a  veiy  small  matter,  are  celebrated  with  tan^  bells,  rinj^  p'nwwriffiif 
and  single  ceremooies,  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  very  great  matter,  aboaia 
be  preached  with  a  hundred  bdls,  a  hundred  [WDoeaaioDs  and  a  hundmd 
oeremonies. 

56.  The  treasures  of  the  Church,  whence  the  Pope  grants  indnlgeneea, 
are  neither  sufficiently  named  dot  known  amimg  Qib  pecqde  oi  (^nal. 

57.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  at  least  not  temporal  Ireuurea.  for  then 
are  not  bo  readily  lavished,  but  only  accumulated,  by  many  of  the  piaub- 
ers. 

58.  Nor  are  they  the  merits  of  Christ  and  ot  the  aamta,  tar  these, 
independently  of  the  Pope,  are  always  working  grace  to  tbe  innsr  man, 
and  the  cross,  death  and  hell  to  the  outer  man. 

59.  St.  Lawrence  said  that  the  treasures  of  the  Church  are  the  poor 
of  the  Church,  but  he  spoke  according  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  bis  bme. 

60.  We  are  not  speakinK  rashly  when  we  say  that  the  keys  at  Ute 
Church,  bestowed  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  are  that  treasure. 

61.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  atone  sufficient  for 
the  remission  of  penalties  and  reserved  casee. 

62.  The  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is  the  holy  Gospel  of  the  ^ory 
and  grace  of  God. 

63.  This  treasure,  however,  is  deservedly  most  hateful,  becaoae  it 
makes  the  first  to  be  last. 

64.  While  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  deservedly  most  acceptaUe, 
because  it  makes  the  lost  to  be  first. 

65.  Hence  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  nets,  wherewith  of  <dd 
they  fished  for  the  men  of  riches. 

66.  The  treasures  of  indulgeii.ces  are  nete,  wherewith  they  now  fish 
for  the  riches  of  men. 

67.  Those  indulgences,  which  the  preachers  loudly  procUim  to  be 
the  greatest  graces,  are  seen  to  be  truly  such  as  regards  the  promotion 
of  gain. 

68.  Yet  they  are  in  reality  in  no  degree  to  be  compared  to  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  piety  of  the  cross. 

69.  Bishops  and  curates  are  bound  to  receive  the  commissariee  of 
apostolical  pardons  with  all  reverence. 

70.  But  they  are  still  more  bound  to  see  to  it  with  all  their  eyes,  and 
take  heed  with  all  their  ears,  that  these  men  do  not  preach  their  own 
dreams  in  place  of  the  Pope's  commission. 

71.  He  who  speaks  against  the  truth  of  apostolical  paidons,  let  him 
be  anathema  and  accursed. 
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72.  But  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  exerts  himself  sg^nat  the  wan- 
tcumeflB  and  ficense  of  speech  of  the  preachers  of  pardons,  let  him  be 
blessed. 

73.  As  the  Pope  justly  thunders  against  thoee  who  use  any  kind  of 
contrivance  to  the  iofwry  of  the  traffic  in  pardons 

74.  Much  more  is  it  his  intention  to  thunder  aeainst  those  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  pardons,  use  contrivances  to  the  injury  of  holy 
charity  and  of  truth. 

75.  To  think  that  papal  pardons  have  such  power  that  they  could 
absolve  a  man  even  if — by  an  impossibility — he  had  violated  the  Mother 
of  God,  is  madness. 

76.  We  affirm  on  the  contrary,  that  papal  pardons  cannot  take  away 
even  the  least  of  venial  sins,  as  regards  its  guilt. 

77.  The  saying  that,  even  if  St,  Peter  were  now  Pope,  he  could  grant 
no  D%at«r  graces,  ia  blasphemy  against  St.  Peter  and  the  Pope. 

78.  We  affirm  on  the  contrary  that  both  he  and  any  other  Pope  has 
greater  graces  to  grant,  namely,  the  Gospel,  powers,  pfts  of  healing,  etc. 
a  Cor.  xii.  9). 

79.  To  say  that  the  cross  set  up  among  the  insignia  of  the  papal 
arms  is  of  equal  power  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  ii  blasphemy. 

80.  Those  bishops,  curates  and  theologians  who  allow  such  discourses 
to  have  currency  among  the  people,  will  have  to  render  an  account. 

8tl.  This  license  in  the  preaching  of  pardons  makes  it  no  easy  thing, 
even  for  learned  men,  to  protect  the  reverence  due  to  the  Pope  against 
the  oalumnies,  or,  at  euI  events,  the  keen  questionings  of  the  l^ty. 

82.  As  for  instance:  Why  does  not  the  Pope  empty  purgatory  for 
tiie  sake  of  most  holy  charity  and  of  the  supreme  necessity  of  soula— 
this  being  the  most  just  of  all  reasons — if  he  redeems  an  infinite  number 
of  souls  for  the  sake  of  that  most  fatal  thing,  money,  to  be  spent  on  build- 
ing  a  basilica — this  being  a  verv  slight  reason? 

83.  Again:  Why  do  funeral  masses  and  anniversary  masses  for  the 
deceased  continue,  and  why  does  not  the  Pope  return,  or  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is  a  wrong 
to  pray  for  those  already  redeemed? 

84.  Again:  What  is  this  new  kindness  of  God  and  the  Pope,  in  that, 
for  money's  sake,  they  permit  an  impious  man  and  an  enemy  of  God  to 
redeem  a  pious  soul  ttiat  loves  God,  and  yet  do  not  redeem  that  same  pious 
and  beloved  soul,  out  of  free  charity,  on  account  of  its  own  need? 

85.  Agun:  Why  is  it  that  the  penitential  canons,  long  since  abro- 
gated and  dead  in  themselves  in  very  fact  and  not  only  by  usage,  are  yet 
still  redeemed  with  money,  througn  the  granting  of  indulgences,  as  if 
they  were  full  of  life. 

86.  Again:  Why  does  not  the  Pope,  whose  riches  are  at  this  day 
more  ample  than  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy,  build  the  one 
basilica  of  St.  Peter  with  his  own  money,  rather  than  with  that  of  poor 
believers? 

87.  Again:  What  does  the  Pope  remit  or  impart  to  those  who,  through 
perfect  contrition,  have  a  right  to  plenary  remission  and  participation? 

88.  Again:  What  greater  good  would  the  Church  receive  if  the  Pope, 
instead  of  once,  as  he  does  now,  were  to  bestow  these  remissions  &aa 
participations  a  hundred  times  a  day  on  any  one  of  the  faithful? 
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89.  Sinoe  it  is  the  aalvatioii  of  soubi  rather  then  mone!^,  that  ths 
Pope  seeks  by  his  ffudoos^  why  does  he  mmpeod  the  letters  Hi  panlaiis 
granted  long  ago,  sinoe  th^  are  equally  effieaeiousT 

90.  To  repress  these  soruides  and  argimMnts  of  the  bu^  by  fone 
alone,  and  not  to  solve  them  by  giving  reasoos,  is  to  eipose  the  Caiurdh 
and  the  Pope  to  the  ridicule  of  thor  enemieSi  and  to  make  Cauistian  meo 
unhappy. 

91.  If  then  pardons  were  preached  aooording  to  the  sfnrit  and  nund 
of  the  Pope,  all  these  questions  would  be  resolved  with  ease;  nay,  would 
not  exist. 

92.  Away  then  with  all  those  projdiets  who  say  to  the  people  of  Christ, 
"Peace,  peace."  and  there  is  no  peace. 

93.  Blessed  be  all  those  projduBts  who  say  to  the  pec^de  of  Christ, 
"The  cross,  the  cross,"  and  there  is  no  cross. 

94.  Christians  should  be  exhorted  to  stiive  to  foOow  CSuist  their 
Head  through  puns,  deaths  and  hdls. 

95.  And  thus  trust  to  enter  heaven  throu^  many  tribulations,  rather 
than  in  the  security  of  peace. 

PB0TI8TATI0N 

I,  Martin  Luther,  Doctor,  of  the  order  of  Monks  at  l^tteobeK 
desire  to  testify  publicly  that  certain  propositions  agidnst  ponilBcat 
indulgences,  as  they  call  them,  have  been  put  forth  by  me.  Now,  al- 
thou^,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither  this  most  celebrated  and  reno^nied 
school  of  ours,  nor  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  has  condemned  me, 
yet  there  are,  as  I  hear,  some  men  of  headlong  and  audacious  spirit,  who 
dare  to  pronoimce  me  a  heretic  as  though  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  studied.  But  on  my  part,  as  I  have  often  done  belbre, 
so  now,  too,  I  implore  all  men,  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  either  to  point  out 
to  me  a  better  way,  if  such  a  way  has  been  divinely  revealed  to  any,  or 
at  least  to  submit  their  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  Church. 
For  I  am  neither  so  rash  as  to  wish  that  my  sole  opinion  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  all  other  men,  nor  so  senseless  as  to  be  willing  that  the 
word  of  God  should  be  made  to  give  place  to  fables,  devised  £y  human 
reason. 

II 

TBTZEL's  THE8B8  ON  INDULGENCES — ^FIBST  SERIES* 

In  order  that  the  truth  may  appear,  and  errors  be  suppressed,  and, 
after  due  consideration,  objections  against  Catholic  truth  be  answered: 
brother  John  Tetzel,  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  Inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity,  wUl  sustain  the  sub- 
scribed propositions  in  the  most  distinguished  university  at  Frankfort- 
on-Oder. 

To  the  praise  of  God,  far  the  defence  oftheCatholie 
faith,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

*  For  the  Latin  text  of  these  theses,  see  LSscher,  1:604  seq,,  and  LOL,  27:294 
9eq»  Tetsel  was  never  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  tiieees  published  under  his 
name,  though  the  composition  of  the  first  series,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  be  bejrond 
his  very  ordinary  capacity.  Luther  voiced  the  common  rumor  when  he  said, 
"  Conrad  Wimpina  is  claimed  by  all  as  the  author  of  those  theses,  and  I  think  it 
certain  that  he  did  so."  Wimpma  was  professor  in  the  aniTerai^  at  F^ankfort- 
on-Oder  and  a  Catholic  theologian  of  some  note. 
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I.  Our  Lord  Jesufl  Christ  (wished  to  t«ach  all]  the  Sacramento  of 
the  new  law,  by  which  he  wished  all  to  be  bound,  after  his  paeaion  and 
ascension,  (2)  and  he  wished  to  teach  all  before  hu  passion  by  his  most 
suitable  proclamation. 

3.  Therefore  he  errs,  whoever  says  that  Christ,  when  he  proclaimed 
"Repent  ye,"  wished  inward  repentance  and  outward  mortification  of 
the  flesh  in  such  wise,  (4)  that  he  could  not  also  teach  or  at  the  same  time 
understand  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  its  parts — confession  and 
satisfaction — as  obligatory.  Nay,  verily,  it  avails  nothing  even  if  inward 
penance  works  outward  mortification  unless  confession  and  satisfaction 
are  accompanied  by  deed  and  prayer.     (1,  2)' 

5.  This  satisfaction  (since  God  does  not  allow  a  transgression  without 
a  penalty)  is  made  through  penalty,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  divine  accept- 
ance. 

6.  What  is  imposed,  either  by  the  will  of  the  priest  or  by  canon, 
is  sometimes  enforced  by  divine  justice  here,  or  is  remitted  in  purgatory. 

w 

7.  Just  as  no  one  is  bound  to  repeat  a  confession,  truly  made,  for 
the  same  offenses,  save  in  few  cases;  (8)  And  however  useful  it  might 
be,  nevertheless  neither  priest  nor  Pope  can  demand  that  it  be  repeated, 
(9)  So  one  absolved  is  not  bound  to  repeat  for  the  same  sine  the  outward 
satisfying  penance,  when  once  rightly  performed.  To  command  the 
contrary  is  to  err.     (3,  4) 

10.  Notwithstanding,  he  is  bound  as  long  as  he  lives  to  grieve  within, 
in  conduct  and  disposition,  and  always  to  detest  remitted  sin,  and  not 
to  live  without  fear  concerning  propitiation  of  sins. 

II.  This  penalty,  imposed  on  account  of  sins  repented  and  confessed, 
the  Pope  can  completely  remit  by  means  of  indulgences;  (12)  Whether 
this  has  been  imptwed  by  him,  or  by  the  will  of  the  priest,  or  by  canon, 
or  even  is  exacted  by  the  divine  justice;  to  deny  this  is  to  err.  (5) 

13.  But,  although  through  indulgences  every  penalty  in  matters 
determined  is  remitted  which  is  due  for  sins,  so  tha.t  it  is  vindicative 
of  them;  (14)  he  errs,  nevertheless,  who  thinks  that  because  of  this  the 
penalty  is  removed  that  is  healthful  and  preservative,  since  the  Jubilee* 
IS  not  ordained  contrary  to  this. 

15.  However  truly  and  entirely  any  one  may  receive  remisdon  through 
indulgences— he  who  denies  that  this  can  be  done  in  matters  deteimiaed 
errs;  (16)  Nevertheless  no  one  ought  to  intermit  works  of  satisfaction 
as  long  as  he  lives,  since  they  are  curative  of  sins  remaining,  preservative 
from  future  sins  and  meritorious. 

17.  Just  as  the  Mosaic  sacraments  are  barren  elements,  neither  remov- 
mg  guilt  nor  justifying:  (18)  So  the  Jewish  priests  have  ndther  keys 
nor  office  [cAorocferemj  whence  they  can  remit  guilt. 

19.  But  the  Christian  sacraments  produce  the  grace  they  signify, 
and  hence  also  justify  those  who  receive  them. 

'  The  Dumbera  in  puenthesea  Kt  the  end  at  thia  and  othet  theaes,  indicate  Ih* 
DiUDben  of  Luther'a  theaM  intooded  to  be  controverted. 

*  The  induloenee  ianied  by  Juliua  II,  id  1600,  for  the  new  btuldina  of  St.  Peter* 
<VfVnum  BtUiarium,  5:  481  <Mg.).  and  renewed  by  Leo  X,  in  Iftlft.  for  Oaraatar, 
waa  in  forma  JiibHan:  by  an  ingeDioua  Gction,  Rome  and  Its  ihrinti  ««n  bKM|£t 
to  thow  who  wen  unable  to  make  a  pilgrimage  thither.  . 
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20.  And  Christian  priests  haye  the  true  offioe  aiid  kem  hj  wfaidt 
th^y  can  remit  even  suilt:  (21)  not  only  by  i^iproving  aoa  dedaring^ 
as  we  priests  of  t^e  old  law  of  Aan)n  dkl  with  re^ra  to  lepi^^  (22)  but 
also  ministerially  and  instrumentally,  and  by  orderly  penonning  the 
thing  itself  by  means  of  the  sacrament.  (6) 

23.  Na^,  just  as  Grod  has  k^  of  authority,  Christ  of  ejcedtence,  so 
the  Christian  priest  has  ministoial  k^ys. 

24.  Whoso  says,  therefore,  that  the  Pope,  or  even  the  least  priest^ 
has  no  power  over  guilt  save  in  approving  or  oedaring,  errs.  (6) 

25.  Nay,  he  errs  who  does  not  oelieve  that  the  least  Christian  priest 
has  more  power  in  regard  to  sin  than  the  whole  synagogue  of  the  Jews 
formerly  had. 

26.  Why  does  he  not  err  then,  who  thinks  tiiat  Christ,  so  far  as  he 
has  not  bound  his  power  to  the  sacraments,  (27)  cannot  remit  sins  by 
the  excellence  of  his  key,  and  save  a  man,  apart  from  saoeidotal  oonfessioD^ 
approbation  or  declaration?  (7) 

28.  Although  contempt,  true  oc  inferred,  has  rejected  the  saeramenL 
which  not  selofom  happ^  in  late  repentance,  (29)  neither  unexpectea 
death  nor  necessity  exempts  from*the  severest  punidmient  that  foUows. 

30.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  deopair  concerning  these,  since  the 
least  contrition  that  can  take  place  at  the  end  of  life,  (31)  sumoes  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  the  changing  oi  the  eternal  p^udty  to  a  temporsL 

32.  But  seeing  that,  on  account  of  deficiency  of  time,  the  most  crud 
punishments  not  infrequently  befall  those  who  have  died  in  such  wise, 
(33)  which  are  quickly  remitted  by  plenary  indulgences,  such  act  foolishly 
as  dissuade  from  buying  confessional  licenses. 

34.  Because  of  violence  to  a  priest,  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
excommunicate,  incendiaries,  and  incestuous,  not  alone  ^ter  absolution, 
but  sometimes  after  death;  (35)  on  the  one  an  oath  not  to  repeat,  on  the 
other  satisfaction — therefore  he  who  denies  that  this  can  be  done,  errs.  (10) 

36.  Not  by  sleeping  bishops,  but  by  chapters  of  the  [canon]  law, 
a  priest  is  conmianded  to  be  discreet  and  pious,  so  that  one  confessed  is 
sent  to  purgatory,  (37)  with  the  penalty  of  exile  willingly  received,  rather 
than  to  hell  as  rejected.    Whocalls  that  "tares"  therefore  errs.  (11) 

38.  Heretics,  schismatics  and  traitors,  are  excommunicated  after 
death,  anathematized  and  exhumed.  (39)  Therefore,  whoever  says  Uiat 
those  about  to  die  pay  all  debts  by  death,  and  are  not  held  by  the  canon 
law,  errs.  (13) 

40.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  souls  about  to  be  purified,  ^  who  depart 
in  grace  and  charity — which  separates  between  the  sons  of  the  kingdom 
and  those  of  perdition,  and  far  more  of  despair — (41)  are  near  despair; 
but  rather  [one  should  say]  they  are  in  firm  hope  of  obtaining  happiness. 
(14,  15) 

42.  He  errs  who  says  that  it  is  not  proved  either  by  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  purified  ^  are  beyond  the  state  of  merit.  (18) 

43.  He  errs  who  adds,  that  it  is  not  proved  how  certain  and  secure 

they  are  of  their  happiness.    Likewise  he  who  says,  (44)  the  souls  about 

to  be  purified  ^  cannot  be  more  certain  of  their  salvation  than  we,  and  that 

we  are  most  certain.  (19) 

^  Tetiel  appears  to  use  anitruu  purgandtu  and  puroatos  as  equivalent  to  Luther'a 
phraae  aninuu  in  Purgaiorio, 
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45.  He  errs  who  says  that  the  Pope  does  not  mean  by  plenary  remission 
the  remission  of  fdl  pcmlties,  but  only  those  imposed  by  himself.  (20) 

46.  To  say  that  the  preachers  of  indulgences  err  when  they  declare 
that  a  man  may  be  relieved  of  all  penalty  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Pope 
and  be  saved,  is  an  error.  (21) 

47.  To  say  that  the  Pope  can  remit  no  penalty  to  souls  in  Purgatory 
which  they  ought  to  remove  in  this  life  according  to  the  canons,  is  an 
error.  (22) 

48.  He  errs  who  says  that  only  the  most  perfect  can  obtain  pardons, 
and  not  also  the  perfect,  the  still  more  perfect,  beginners  and  progressive. 
(49)  Likewise  also  [whoever  says  that]  not  only  the  fully  contrite  but  the 
impenitent  [aUritoSf  impeifectly  penitent]  and  the  contrite  through  con- 
fession [can  obtain  pardons].  (23) 

50.  He  errs  whoever  says  this  can  happen  to  very  few,  and  not  to 
most  who  do  what  the  JubUee  requires.  (24) 

51.  It  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  Pope  has  no  greater  or  more 
efficacious  power  over  Purgatory,  by  imparting  generally  the  Jubilee 

ii.e.  its  benefits]  in  form  of  intercession  (52)  than  such  or  as  great  as  any 
>ishop  or  priest  [plebanua,  lit.  country  priest]  has  especially  in  his  own 
diocese  and  parish.  (25) 

53.  Even  if  the  Pope  have  no  power  of  the  keys  over  Purgatory,  he 
nevertheless  has  the  authority  to  apply  the  Jubilee  to  them  by  way  of 
intercession.  (26) 

54.  To  deny  this  power  over  Purgatory  in  the  Pope,  imder  the  form 
of  the  key,  is  to  contradict  the  truth  and  to  err.  (26) 

55.  For  a  soul  to  fly  out,  is  for  it  to  obtain  the  vision  of  God,  which 
can  be  hindered  by  no  interruption,  (56)  therefore  he  errs  who  says  that 
the  soul  cannot  fly  out  before  the  coin  can  jingle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chest.  (27) 

57.  It  is  an  error  to  find  gain  and  avarice  in  public  intercession,  and 
not  to  seek  the  effect  of  purgation.  (28) 

58.  It  if^  a  manifest  error  to  doubt  if  all  souls  wish  to  be  redeemed,  or 
being  redeemed  to  escape  Purgatory.  (29) 

59.  With  regard  to  conjectural  security,  as  far  as  human  weakness 
attains,  it  is  an  error  [to  hold]  that  no  one  is  certain  of  obtaining  pardon,^ 
even  those  who  have  done  what  the  Jubilee  requires.  (30) 

60.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  only  a  few,  and  not  most  of  those  who 
fulfil  the  Jubilee  requirements,  obtain  pardons.  (31) 

61.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  one  released  through  plenary  pardon, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  decretal  [rescripti]^  is  not  certain  of  his  salva- 
tion just  as  if  truly  confessed  and  penitent.  (32) 

62.  It  is  an  error  [to  hold]  that  a  man  is  not  reconciled  to  God  by 
Papal  indulgences  duly  acquired  by  every  form,  just  as  if  truly  penitent 
and  confessed.  (33) 

63.  It  is  an  error  [to  teach  men]  not  to  look  for  pardoning  grace, 
except  for  penalties  of  satisfaction  impeded  by  man,  and  not  also  those 
imposed  by  the  canon  or  divine  justice.  (34) 

64.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  it  is  not  a  Christian  doctrine,  that  those 

'  Or,  oertain  about  the  efiFeot  of  pardons  (de  veniarum  eonBteutume),  but  the 
UBe  of  eonaequar  and  its  cognate  forms  in  the  other  theses  points  to  the  rendering 
adopted  above. 
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who  are  about  to  buy  oonf eononal  lioenseB  or  the  Jubilee  mdnlgenoe  for 
their  friends  in  Purgat<Nry  can  do  these  things  without  repentanee.  (86) 

65.  It  is  an  error  [to  hold]  that  any  Chnstian  whatever,  truly  peni- 
tent, has  quickly  and  completdy  plenaiy  lemission  of  penalty  a£d  guilt 

without  indulgences.  (36) 

66.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  tiiat  any  CSiristian  whatever,  whether  Ihring 
or  dead,  has  a  share  in  all  oenefits,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  authoritatiye 
remission  of  sins.  (37) 

67.  It  b  an  error  [to  hold]  that  there  is  the  same  share  in  all  benefits 
through  charity  as  through  the  power  of  having  mediation.*  (37) 

68.  Again,  it  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  there  is  the  same  share  in  all 
benefits  for  acquiring  and  increasing  merits,  as  for  dving  satisfaetion. 

69.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  remission  of  the  rope  and  the  share 
{in  all  benefits]  are  not  to  be  despised  only  because  dedaiatkm  is  made  of 
the  divine  remission. 

70.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  it  is  very  eanTi  only  for  the  moet  learned 
theologians,  and  not  also  for  those  moderatdv  versed,  at  onoe  to  exalt 
the  ample  effect  of  pardons  and  the  necessity  of  true  contrition.  (39) 

71.  He  errs  who  does  not  know  that,  instead  of  those  satisfying 
penalties  that  contrition  seeks.  Christ's  pardons  impose  oanpensatory 
penalties,  but  because  they  ao  not  remit  those  tiiat  are  medicative^ 
contrition  has  the  penalties  that  it  loves  continuing  thiou^  the  whole 
life.  (40) 

72.  Works  of  charity  avail  more  in  obtaining  merit,  but  plenary 
pardons  more  in  quickly  making  satisfaction  and  obtaining  total 
remission.  He  errs  who  does  not  know  this,  or  does  not  believe  it,  and 
who  teaches  the  people  one  and  is  silent  about  the  other.  (41) 

73.  Plenary  indulgences  avail  more  in  making  satisfaction  and  obtain- 
ing remission  completely,  quickly  and  remarkably,  but  works  of  charity 
itvail  more  in  obtaining  merit,  grace,  and  chiefly  in  increasing  glory.  He 
errs  who  does  not  think  the  Pope  wiishes  the  people  to  be  so  taught.  (41) 

74.  But  since  plenary  inaulgence  differs  exceedingly  [secundum 
^xcedentia  et  ezcessa]  from  particular  works  of  mercy  (as  they  are  commonly 
called) ;  he  \a  guilty  of  signal  presumption  and  error  who  teaches  the 
people  that  the  Pope  wishes  the  purchase  of  pardons  to  be  in  no  way 
compared  with  so-called  works  of  mercy.  (42) 

75.  Giving  to  the  poor  and  lending  to  the  needy  is  doing  better  as 
to  the  increase  of  merit;  but  buying  pardons  is  better  as  to  more  speedy 
making  satisfaction.  He  errs  who  teaches  the  people  otherwise  and  leads 
them  astray;  likewise  he  who  thinks  that  to  buy  pardons  is  not  idso  a 
work  of  mercy.  (43) 

76.  Although  by  pardons  a  man  may  first  become  freer  from  punish- 
ment, nevertheless,  since  the  work  by  which  they  are  bought  becomes 
one  of  charity,  he  who  buys  becomes  better  in  consequence  of  his  internal 
devotion.    He  doubly  errs  who  teaches  the  people  otherwise.  (44) 

77.  Spiritual  alms  are  preferable  to  corporal  and  are  more  commonly 
given.  Whence  if  one  needs  pardon,  and  cannot  aid  the  poor  without 


1  Applicaiionem  (lit.  cUentship).  The  iua  applieaHonU  was  the  light  of  a  olient 
to  the  proteotion  of  his  patron.  The  transference  of  this  idea  to  Uie  doctrine 
of  indulaences  is  obvious.  EUsewhere  in  the  theses  the  word  is  rendered  "inter- 
vention    or  ''mediation.'* 
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danger  of  want,  he  does  far  better  b?  buying  than  by  helping  the  poor, 
as  said  before.    He  who  teaches  the  contrary,  em.  (44) 

78.  Ment  and  extent  of  merita  are  generally  approved  aceording  to 
the  importance  of  woriw  and  the  purpose  of  chanty;  ttierefore  he  deeerres 
pardons  more  who  obtains  them  frwD  necessaries  than  [he  who  obtains 
them]  from  euperfluities.  Whence  he  doubly  errs  who  teaches  that  any 
one  sins  in  acquiring  merit  in  this  way.  (46) 

79.  Althou^  the  buying  of  pardons  has  not  been  conunfuoded,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  wisest  course  for  those  who  need  them.  Whoever 
says  the  former  and  is  silent  about  the  latter,  leads  tite  people  astray  and 
errs.  (47) 

80.  What  need  Leo  more  than  others  has  of  prayers  for  himself  can 
only  be  conjectured  [eat  dimnare].  But  we  are  bound  to  pray  for  Pope 
Leo  by  the  obligation  of  both  human  and  divine  law.  (81)  And  since 
that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  necesdty,  he  errs  who  says  that  on  account  of 
it  the  Pope  ought  to  grant  indulgences.  (48) 

82.  Unless  faith,  devotion,  nay  confidence,  are  cherished  with  regard 
to  pardons,  indulgences  amount  to  nothing  and  are  useless.  Whoever 
says  the  contrary  errs  most  seriously.  (49) 

83.  Since  the  sums  exacted  for  pardons  under  Leo  are  very  small  as 
compared  with  his  predecessors,  therefore  he  errs  impiously  who  says 
that  he  is  planning  to  build  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  with  the  fleab,  skm 
and  bones  of  his  own  sheep.  (50) 

84.  Indulgences  are  useful  to  him  who  does  what  lies  in  him,  and 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bulls,  however  it  may  happen  that 
railers  [MairaTUa,  Ut.  barltersl  err.  (85).  Therefore  it  is  a  most 
attominable  error  to  say  that  confidence  in  salvation  throu^  letters 
of  pardon  is  vain,  even  if  the  Pope  were  to  put  his  own  soul  in  pawn 
for  them.  (52) 

86.  If  Uie  least  bishop  can  impose  silence  on  others,  either  while  he 
lumseU  wishes  to  preach,  or  to  have  some  one  preach  before  him;  (87) 
it  is  a  very  grave  error  to  say  that  the  Pope  is  the  enemy  of  the  cross  if 
he  wishes  to  publish  the  JubUee  in  a  like  manner.  (S3) 

88.  If  the  legends  of  the  saints  may  without  harm  be  read  on  thrar 
feast  days  at  greater  length  than  the  Gospel,  one  can  continue  to  publish 
pardons  an  etjual  or  longer  time  than  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  To  say 
the  contrsxy  is  to  err  doubly.  (54) 

89.  It  is  on  error  [to  say]  the  mind  of  the  Pope  is,  that  pardons  should 
be  celebrated  with  smgle  bells,  procesdons  and  ceremonies,  the  Gospel 
with  a  hundred  bells,  processions  and  ceremonies.  (55) 

90.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  tliat  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  whence  the 
Pope  grants  indulgences,  is  not  sufficiently  named  or  known.  (56) 

91.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  the  treasury  of  Christ  is  not  the  merits 
of  Christ  and  the  saints.  (58) 

92.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  these  work  pardoning  (that  is,  suffioent 
on  the  side  of  God),  quick,  and  complete  sati^action,  without  the  media- 
tion of  the  Pope.  (58) 

93.  [To  say]  that  the  treasure  of  the  Church  was  the  poor,  in  the  time 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  an  error.  (59) 

94.  [To  say]  that  the  treasure  of  the  Church  is  only  tiie  keys  of  the 
Church  given  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  is  an  error.  (60)  __^___ 
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95.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  the  poww  of  the  Fdpe  alone  soffioea 
for  ihe  remismon  of  penaltieB^  without  mterventioii  of  the  treamiry  of 
the  Church,  that  is,  of  the  ments  of  Christ.  (61) 

96.  The  Gospd,  the  gift  of  healing Jand]  the  saeramenta  of  paidoQ  are 
alike  called  by  the  name  of  grace;  to  prodaim  the  one  and  neglect  the 
other  is  to  err.  (62) 

97.  It  is  an  error  [to  say]  that  the  indulgences  that  preadiereTODdam 
to  be  the  greatest  graces,  are  truly  such  as  to  promoting  ifiin,  (67) 

98.  Yea,  [to  teach]  that  the  treasuries  ci  indulgences  are  nets  with 
which  they  fish  for  the  riches  of  men,  is  a  most  impious  error.  (66) 

99.  And  since  a  sin  conunitted  against  the  Motiier  of  Christ,  however 
enormous,  is  less  than  if  the  same  were  committed  aminst  tto  Son,  wfaidi 
is  remisfflble  by  the  express  testunony  of  Christ  (100)  theiiefore,  whoever 
says  that  such  a  sin  cannot  be  remitted  in  the  truly  contrite  by  indul- 
gences, is  mad,  raves  and  errs,  against  the  text  of  the  GkMRiel  and  Christ 
himself.  (75) 

101.  Moreover,  to  propose  to  the  subcommissaiies  and  preachers  of 
pardons  that  if,  by  an  impossibility,  anyone  should  violate  the  ever 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  they  could  absolve  the  same  by  the  power  of  indulr 
gences — ^it  is  clearer  than  fight  that  the  one  so  proposing  apmst  the  evi- 
aent  truth,  is  moved  by  hatred  and  thirsts  for  the  Uood  of  his  brethren. 
(75) 

102.  To  lay  down  also  in  public  propositions,  that  preachers  of  pardons 
(although  never  heard)  overflow  before  the  people  with  excess  of  words 
and  consume  [proterrere,  lit.  frighten  away]  more  time  in  explaining 
pardons  than  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  is  to  sow  falsehoods  heard  from 
others  and  invented  for  truth,  and  he  who  quickly  believes  shows  himself 
thereby  to  be  fickle  and  errs  grievously.  (72,  54) 

103.  In  fine,  to  lay  down  in  public  propositions,  that  preachers  of 
pardons  are  so  far  wanting  through  their  licentious  preaching  as  to  make 
it  no  easy  task  even  for  learned  men  to  seciure  respect  for  the  Pope  from 
the  questions  of  acute  la3rmen,  is,  after  first  bringing  contumely  upon 
the  Pope,  to  flatter  him  and  openly  insinuate  that  all  the  rest  have 
obtained  safely  [partum  possidisae],  and  that  he  alone  makes  trouble,  and 
in  this  to  err  exceedingly.  (81) 

104.  It  belongs  to  grace  formally  to  remit,  effectively  and  chiefly  by 
God,  regularly  (though  insufliciently)  by  a  pure  man,^  sati^actorily  by 
Christ,  instrumentally  by  the  sacraments.  Whoever  therefore  says  the 
Pope  cannot  remit  the  least  venial  [sin]  as  to  guilt,  errs.  (76) 

105.  He  who  denies  that  the  same  power  belongs  to  Peter  and  all 
his  Vicars,  errs.  Whoever  thinks  Peter  has  more  power  over  pardons 
than  Leo  errs  greatly,  yea,  blasphemes.  (77) 

106.  He  errs  who  says  just  as  he  who  adores  the  cross  of  Christ  or  any 
image  whatsoever,  as  a  thing  and  not  as  a  sign,  offers  divine  worship 
[latria  adorat]f  likewise  that  the  cross  of  Christ  excels  among  however 
many  others,  as  objects  of  adoration,  and  ought  to  be  venerated  more; 
nevertheless,  he  who  offers  divine  worship  to  other  things,  and  does  not 
equally  adore  that  [cross]  represented  also  in  the  Papal  arms,  is  guilty 
of  idolatry  and  error.  (69) 

^  Homini  puro;  or,  this  may  mean,  by  a  mere  man,  by  man  alone. 
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SECOND  DISPXTTATION  OF  JOHN  TETZEL 

Brotheb  John  Tetzel,  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  mquisitor  of  heretical  pravity,  will  publicly  and  briefly 
defend  and  dispute  the  subscribed  propositions,  at  the  university  of 
Frankf ort-on-Oder,  on  a  certain  day  that  wUl  be  nam^  at  the  earliest 
possible  time:  whoever  ought  to  be  censiu^d  as  heretic,  schismatic, 
obstinate,  contumacious,  erroneous,  seditious^  ill-expressing,  rash  ana 
injurious,  at  the  first  look  will  be  clearly  seen  in  them. 

To  the  praise  of  God  and  the  honor  of  the  Hdy 
Apoetolic  See,  in  the  year  of  our  salvaiionf  1617. 

1.  Christians  should  be  taught  that,  since  the  power  of  the  Pope  is 
supreme  in  the  Church  and  was  instituted  by  Goa  alone,  it  can  be  re- 
strained or  increased  by  no  mere  man,  nor  by  the  whole  world  together, 
but  by  God  only. 

2.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  they  are  bound  to  render  simple 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  who  holds  them  all  in  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
in  respect  to  those  things  that  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
his  chair,  if  they  are  consonant  with  divine  and  natural  law. 

3.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Pope,  bv  authority  of  his 
jurisdiction,  is  superior  to  the  entire  Catholic  Churcn  and  its  councils, 
and  that  they  should  himibly  obey  his  statutes. 

4.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Pope  has  the  sole  [power]  of 
deciding  those  things  that  are  of  faith,  and  that  he  and  no  other  may 
interpret  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  as  to  its  meaning,  and  that  he  has 
[the  power]  to  approve  or  disapprove  all  the  words  or  works  of  others. 

5.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  in 
those  matters  that  are  of  faith  and  necessary  to  man's  salvation,  cannot 
err  in  the  least. 

6.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  even  if  the  Pope  should  err  in 
faith,  concerning  the  things  that  are  of  faith,  by  holding  a  bad  opinion, 
he  will  not  err  concerning  those  things  that  are  of  faiui  when  he  pro- 
nounces judgment  upon  tibem.* 

7.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  decisions  of  the  Pope,  which 
he  publishes  as  to  matters  that  are  of  faith,  ought  to  have  more  weight 
in  a  cause  than  the  decisions  of  any  number  of  wise  men  regarding  the 
doctrines  [opinvmibue]  of  the  Scriptures. 

8.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Pope  deserves  always  and 
humbly  to  be  honored  by  them,  and  not  to  be  injured. 

9.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  derogate  from  the 
honor  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  inciur  the  penalty  of  the  curse  and  the 
crime  of  treason  [laesae  majestatis], 

^  That  is,  the  Pope  may  be  a  heretic  privately,  and  as  to  his  personal  beliefs, 
yet  in  his  official  action  as  head  of  the  Church  he  will  be  preserved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  error.  This  thesis  anticipates  with  remarkable  accuracy  the  treatment 
by  modem  theologians,  as  Hefele,  of  the  case  of  Pope  Honorius,  who  in  S80  was 
anathematised  by  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  for  heretical  views  ezpreaied 
in  a  letter  to  Serfldus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Mansi,  11:  S31;  Hefele,  His- 
iory  of  CounciU,  Eng.  tr.,  5:  167).  These  views,  not  being  spoken  tx  cathedra,  aa 
pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  are  not  regarded  by  Roman  theologians  aa 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Vatican  definition  of  infallibility  (Soha£F,  Crsscb 
of  Chriaiendom,  2:  270). 
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10.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  expoee  the  Pope  to 
Jeers  and  Elanders,  are  marked  with  the  stain  of  heresy  and  shut  out  from 
hope  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  dishonor  the  Pope 
are  punished  with  temporal  disgrace,  and  also  with  the  worst  death  and 
scandalous  disorder. 

12.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  keys  of  the  Church  do  not 
belong  to  the  universal  church,  as  the  assembly  of  all  believers  b  called, 
but  to  Peter  and  the  Pope,  and  have  been  bestowed  on  all  their  successors 
and  on  all  prelates  to  come,  through  derivation  from  them. 

13.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  p  general  council  cannot  give 
plenary  indulgence,  nor  other  prelates  of  this  Church,  together  or  singly, 
Dut  the  Pope  alone,  who  is  the  bridegroom  of  the  Church  universal, 

14.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  no  mortals  can  determine  the 
truth  and  faith  concerning  the  obtaining  of  iQdulgcaces-~no,  not  even 
a  general  council,  but  the  Pope  alone,  who  has  [the  power]  to  render 
final  judgment  concerning  catholic  truth. 

15.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  catholic  truth  is  called  universal 
truth,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  believed  by  Christ's  faithful  ones,  and  that 
it  contains  nothing  either  of  falseliood  or  of  iniquity. 

16.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Church  holds  many  things 
as  catholic  truths,  which  are  by  no  means  contained  in  the  same  form  i^ 
words  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  N'ew  Testaments. 

17.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  Ciiurch  holds  many  things 
as  catholic  truths,  which  nevertheless  are  not  laid  down  aa  suon  either 
in  the  biblical  canon  or  by  earlier  teachers. 

18.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  observances  regarding 
mattera  of  faith,  defined  by  the  deciaon  of  the  Apostolic  See,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  cathoUc  truths,  although  not  found  to  be  contained  in 
the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

19.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  thii^  that  t«achwB 
approved  by  the  Church  have  positively  handed  down  concerning  the 
holding  of  tiie  faith  and  the  confuting  of  heretics,  dthough  they  are  not 
expressly  contained  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture — their  writings 
of  this  character  are  nevertheless  to  be  reckoned  among  catliohc 
trutiifi. 

20.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  although  certain  truths  may  not 
be  absolutely  catholic,  they  none  the  less  smack  of  catholic  trutti.' 

21.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  those  smack  of  heresy,  who 
aay  that  no  use  of  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  in  the  churches. 

22.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  cherish  deliberate 
doubts  concerning  the  faith  should  be  most  clearly  condemned  as  heretics. 

23.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  are  ordained  to  holy 
orders  for  money  may  most  clearly  be  called  heretics. 

24.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  who  interpret  the  Holy 
Scripture  badly,  and  not  as  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  demands,  by 
whom  it  has  been  written,  may  most  justly  be  called  heretics. 

25.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  he  must  properly  be  called  a 

'  The  RomBD  Cburcfa  atill  maintains  this  distinction  between  do^ms,  a  doo- 
triae  that  ia  of  faith  and  must  therefore  be  believed  by  all.  aud  a  pmua  opinion 
that  may  be  believed  by  any  and  Bhould  be  tr«at«d  with  rMpeot  by  alL 
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heretic,  who  for  the  sake  of  temporal  glory  either  originates  or  follows 
false  and  new  doctrines. 

26.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  those  are  most  justly  called 
heretics  who  attempt  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  the  Roman  Church, 
delivered  b^  the  highest  head  of  all  Churches. 

27.  Christians  should  be  taught  that,  after  the  example  of  the  blessed 
Ambrose,  they  ought  to  follow  in  all  things  as  their  master  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  and  not  their  own  imaginings. 

28.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  whosoever  persistently  defends 
his  own  perverse  and  depraved  doctrine,  against  the  rule  of  catholic 
truth,  should  be  condenmed  as  a  heretic  and  be  proclaimed  such  by  all. 

29.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  teach  anything  as 
certain,  which  cannot  be  validly  proved  either  by  reason  or  by  authority, 
must  be  condemned  as  rash. 

30.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  assert  at  any  time 
what  things  are  false,  are  to  be  held  as  in  error.^ 

31.  Cluistians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  draw  away  any  one 
of  the  faithful^  or  some  notable  person,  should  be  condemned  as  injurious. 

32.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  write  propositions 
that  furnish  occasion  of  disaster  to  those  who  hear,  whatever  qualifica- 
tion may  be  added,  are  truly  to  be  held,  as  if  they  published  them 
absolutely  and  without  qualification,  to  be  causes  of  offence,  sayers  of 
evil,  and  offenders  of  pious  ears,  innso-far  as  they  seem  to  urge  heretical 
propositions. 

33.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  assertions  of  teachers  that 
bring  in  schism  among  the  people — as  is  that  proposition:  One  should 
not  obey  a  bad  prelate  or  pnnce,  or,  One  should  not  believe  the  Pope  and 
his  bulls — are  by  all  means  seditious. 

34.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  who  originate  false  doctrines, 
and  defend  them  persistently,  should  properly  be  condemned  as  heretics. 

35.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  who,  in  contempt  of  the  divine 
law,  are  either  inventors  of  persistent  error  or  followers  of  another,  who 
would  rather  be  opponents  of  catholic  truth  thim  its  subjects,  should 
certainly  be  condemned  as  heretics. 

36.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  all  defenders  of  others'  errors, 
err  not  alone  as  to  that,  but  also  make  ready  for  others'  stiunbling-blocks 
of  error,  and  show  that  they  should  not  only  be  held  to  be  heretics  but 
even  arch-heretics. 

37.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  originate  new  doc* 
trines  contrary  to  catholic  truth,  which  they  may  be  pertinacious  to 
hold,  and  because  of  them  depart  from  the  conmion  life,  from  either 
fickleness  or  perversity,  because  this  proceeds  from  pride,  which  properly 
is  the  love  of  superiority, — even  if  they  are  not  influenced  by  any  desire 
of  temporal  advantage,  they  are  nevertheless  without  doubt  to  be  held 
as  heretics. 

38.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
of  scholars  [Magi8trorum]f  contrary  to  catholic  truth,  err  obstinately,  and 
sin  in  erring,  and  thereby  come  to  be  condemned  as  heretics. 

39.  Chi&tians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  deny  any  catholic 
truth  whatsoever,  which  is  published  as  cathotic  among  all  the  faithful 

^  Because  only  the  Pope  had  the  right  (acoording  to  Tetiel)  to  do  this. 
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with  whom  thev  associate,  and  is  publidy  nrodaimed  1^  pnadien  of 
the  word  of  God,  are  said  to  be  obstinate  in  their  error. 

40.  Christians  should  be  taiu^t  that  those  who  deny  the  awistioni 
which  they  know  to  be  contained  in  Hol^  Sorijpture  or  in  the  deeiaion  of 
the  Churchy  must  be  condemned  as  obstmate  m  tbor  hereqr* 

41.  Clmstians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  do  not  eocveet  or 
amend  their  error,  whenever  it  has  been  shown  them  in  a  lawfiol  maimer 
that  their  error  opposes  catholic  iavtik,  must  be  condemned  as  oonto- 
macious  in  their  heresy. 

42.  Christians  should  be  tau^t  tiiat  ihey  must  be  condemned  as 
obstinate  in  their  error,  who.  emng  against  the  caUiolio  faith  and  the 
decision  of  the  Church,  proudly  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the  oonreo- 
tion  and  amendment  of  him  to  wbcmi  the  duty  bel<mfls. 

43.  Christians  should  be  taught  tiiat  those  who  nave  been  reproved 
for  some  plain  error  against  the  faith,  and  refuse  to  be  inf onmed  oonoenH 
ing  the  truth,  are  in  error  and  should  be  proclaimed  as  obstinate  in  this 
sort  of  heresy. 

44.  Chrisuans  should  be  taught  that  those  who  protest  in  wcndiL  deeds 
or  writings  that  they  are  not  at  all  willing  to  revoke  their  heretical  asser- 
tions, even  if  those  whose  dutv  it  is  should  rain  or  hail  exomnmunications 
against  such  opinions,  are  to  be  held  as  obstmate  heretics,  and  are  to  be 
shimned  by  all. 

45.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  invent  and  defend 
new  errors  in  defence  of  heretical  pravity,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  ready 
to  be  corrected  and  to  seek  truth  with  careful  solicitude,  are  certainly 
to  be  held  as  obstinate  in  their  heresies. 

46.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  beneath  the  chief  Pontiff, 
if  thev  formally  define  a  certain  assertion  as  heretical  or  decide  that  it 
must  be  held,  and  impose  it  upon  others  because  they  deem  it  to  be  catho- 
lic,— are  to  be  held  and  proclaimed  as  obstinate  heretics,  one  and  all 
who  agree  with  such  decisions  of  theirs. 

47.  Christians  should  be  tau^t  that  they  obstinately  err,  who  have 
the  power  to  resist  heretical  pravity,  and  yet  do  not  resist  it,  and  that  by 
this  course  they  themselves  befriend  the  errors  of  heresy.* 

48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  those  who  defend  the  error  of 
heretics  and  effect  this  by  their  own  power,  [should  beware]  lest  tiiey  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  judge  to  be  tried,  as  excommunicates,  and  if  they 
do  not  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  be  held  by  their  own  law  as  in- 
famous, who  are  also,  according  to  the  chapters  of  the  law,  terribly 
punished  with  many  penalties,  to  the  terror  of  all  men. 

49.  Christians  should  be  taught  not  to  be  influenced,  in  their  faith 
about  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  indulgences,  by  the  boldness  of 
obstinate  heretics,  for  our  pious  Lord  and  God  would  not  have  permitted 
heretics  to  arise,  except  that  Truth  might  appear  more  clear  to  faith 
by  their  arising,  and  we  might  by  this  means  escape  from  irrational 
infancy;  but  they  should  rather  continue  credulous  regarding  the  truth 
preached  concerning  the  parts  of  penance  and  indulgences;  through  which 
constancy  on  their  part  in  the  aforesaid  faith,  the  approbation  of  them  by 
God  may  be  made  clear  and  evident  to  the  whole  world. 

'  This  thesia  and  the  one  following  are  evidently  aimed  at  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick, of  Saxony. 
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50.  And  so  those  who  wish  as  much  as  they  can  to  fill  letters  and  books 
concerning  the  parts  of  penance  (confession  of  the  mouth  and  satisfaction 
by  works,  brought  in  and  instituted  by  God  and  the  Gospel,  and  promul- 
gated by  Apostles,  and  approved  and  followed  by  the  whole  Church, 
and  yet  impugned  by  [my]^  adversary  unrighteously  and  irreligiously  in 
his  conunon  speech,  in  so  many  articles),  and  concerning  plenary  indul- 
gence and  the  power  of  the  chi^  Roman  Pontiff  with  re^rd  to  the  same, 
and  [wish]  with  a  certain  unrestrainable  cheek  Ifronie]  to  preach  publicly 
or  dispute  concerning  them,  to  win  favor  for  their  writings,  scatter  them 
among  the  people  and  make  them  conunon  throughout  the  world,  or  to 
speak  impudently  and  by  way  of  contempt  concerning  these  veiy  things, 
in  comers  or  in  part  before  men, — let  them  fear  for  tliemselves  lest 
they  fall  upon  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  through  this  expose  them- 
selves and  others  to  the  peril  of  damnation  and  of  severe  temporal  dis- 
order.   For  a  beast  that  has  touched  the  mountain  shall  be  stoned. 


m 

APPEAL  OF  BBOTHBB  MABTIN  LUTHEB  TO  A  COUNCIL* 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen,  In  the  1518th  year  from  the  birth  of 
the  same  [Lord],  in  the  sixth  indiction^  on  Sunday,  Nomnber  28ih,  in  the 
9ixih  year  of  the  pontificate  of  our  most  holy  father  arid  lord  in  Christ,  Leo  X,, 
by  divine  Tprotridence  Pope;  in  the  presence  of  the  public  notary  and  the  sub- 
scribed witnesses,  summoned  and  called  for  this  special  purpose,  master 
[dominus]  Martin  Luther,  ordained  reverend  Father,  an  Augustinian  of 
Wittenberg,  Doctor  *  of  sacred  theology,  and  there  ordinary  lecturer  on  the- 
ology, first  and  chiefly  for  himself,  but  also  beyond  revocation  by  any  of  his 
deputies  hereafter  appointed  by  him,  having  and  holding  in  his  hands  a 
certain  schedtUe  of  citation  and  appeal,  with  the  design  and  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing,  calling  and  entreating  an  appeal*  (saying,  narrating,  entreating 
and  appealing  in  regard  to  certain  legal  cases  in  the  same  schedule  contained 
and  embodied)  to  a  council,  the  next  and  immediately  to  be  [hdd\,  assembled 
legally  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  entire  exclusion  indeed  of  other  assem- 
blies, factions  and  private  synods;  affirming  and  setting  forth  other  facts, 
such  as  are  more  fvUy  contained,  included  and  described  in  the  aforesaid 
schedtde  of  appeal,  whose  contents  are  appended  and  are  as  follows: 

1  The  pronoun  is  evidently  required,  for  the  reference  can  be  to  nobody  but 
Luther. 

s  The  original  Latin  text  is  in  Ldseher,  2:  505  9eq.  and  LOL,  28:  435  Beq.  A 
Qerxnan  version  is  given  in  Walch,  15:  656  9eq.  The  dififerences  of  text  are 
trifling.^ 

*  An  indiotion  is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  method  of  reckoning  supposed  to 
have  been  instituted  for  fiscal  purposes  by  Constantine,  in  the  year  313.  In- 
dictions  carried  back  will  be  found  to  vary  three  years  from  the  Christian  era, 
hence  the  rule:  add  three  to  the  calendar  year,  divide  by  fifteen,  and  the  remainder 
is  the  ^ear  of  the  indicUon.  If  there  is  no  remainder,  it  is  the  fifteenth  vear.  "Sixth 
indiction"  above  is  an  abbreviated  phrase  for  "sixth  year  of  the  indiction.*' 

*  Maoiater  in  the  Latin,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Doctor's  degree  now, 
and  both  are  equivalent  to  the  "Professor**  of  the  first  appeal. 

*  Apottolus,  ^  In  Roman  law  an  apostolita  is  a  notice  sent  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
Imd  its  sense  in  the  canon  law  appears  to  be  the  same.  The  German  has  hero 
ds9wegen  Verweinung^frUifet  "for  the  sake  of  a  certificate  of  appeaL' 
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SiNCi  the  remedy  of  appeal  was  deviaed  by  iQ^Uaton  far  the 
anoe  and  relief  of  the  oppressed,  and  not  only  firom  things  inffieted  but 
also  from  those  to  be  inmcted,  tne  law  allows  those  menaced  with  wrongs 
and  injuries  to  appeal,  to  the  end  that  the  inferiw  cannot  dedde  oooceni- 
ing  the  rixht  ol  appeal  to  the  superior.  ^  But  since  it  is  a  suffiiaently 
adbiowledged  fact  that  a  most  hohr  coumnl,  lemlly  asBcmbled  in  the  Hd^ 
Spirit,  representing  the  Holy  Catholic  CShun£,  in  cases  concerning  the 
faith  is  above  the  Pope,  it  f (dlows  that  the  Pope  cannot  in  such  cases 
decide  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  him  to  a  coundL  So  if  he  does 
that  which  in  no  way  pertains  to  his  functions,  the  appeal  itself  is  a  sort 
of  legal  defense  that  is  in  accordance  with  divine,  natural  and  eveiy 
human  law,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  a  ruler. 

Therefore  L  brother  Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  frian  of  St 
Augustine,  of  Wittenberg,  also  ordinary  lecturer  there  aa  the  same  sob* 
ject,  first  and  chiefly  for  myself^  come  before  you,  the  puUio  notaiy,  as 
a  man  of  known  and  legal  standing^  and  the  witnesses  here  present,  with 
the  motive  and  intention  of  petitioning,  appealing,  and  seeking  and  receiv- 
ing a  notice  of  appeal  [apostolus];  nevertheless^  stating  in  advance  with 
soTenm  protest  that  I  purpose  to  say  nothing  against  the  one  Hdy  Catludic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  mistress  of  the  whole 
world  and  holds  the  pre-eminence;  nor  against  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  power  of  our  most  venerable  and  wise  Lord,  the 
Pope.  Nevertheless,  if  anything  shall  be  said  less  correctly  and  without 
becoming  reverence — perchance  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  [Ivbrico, 
lit.  '^slipperiness"]  of  the  tongue,  but  more  likely  by  reason  of  irritation 
of  enemies — I  am  very  ready  to  correct  that. 

He  who  acts  as  God's  vicar  on  earth  and  whom  we  call  Pope,  since 
he  is  a  man  like  us,  chosen  from  amone  men,  and  is  himself  (as  the  Apostle 
says)  "compassed  with  infirmity"  [Heb.  5  :  2],  he  may  err,  sin,  lie,  become 
empty.  And  he  is  not  free  from  that  general  word  of  prophecy:  ** Every 
man  is  a  liar."*  Nor  indeed  was  St.  Peter,  the  first  and  most  holy  of 
all  the  pontiffs,  exempt  from  this  infirmity,  but  rather  with  blameworthy 
dissimulation  he  opposed  the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  so  that  with  a  stem  but 
most  holy  rebuke  from  the  apostle  Paul  his  work  had  to  be  corrected,  as 
is  written  in  Galatians  ii.  And  with  this  most  noble  example  shown  to 
the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  left  in  the  most  sacred  Scriptures,  we 
who  believe  in  Christ  are  taught  and  established.  If  any  supreme  pon- 
tiff falls  on  account  of  infirmity,  the  same  as  or  like  Peter's,  and  teaches 
or  decrees  anything  that  may  opp>ose  divine  commands,  not  only  should 
he  not  be  obeyed,  but  also  with  the  apostle  Paul  one  can,  nay  should, 
resist  him  to  his  face;  just  as  the  infirmity  of  the  head  is  reUeved  by  the 
lower  members,  with  the  loyal  care  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  present 
and  perpetual  memory  of  tliis  example  it  lias  happened — not  without  the 
special  purpose  of  God,  as  may  plainly  be  perceived — ^that  not  only  St. 
Peter,  but  also  his  salutary  censurer  Paul,  equally  and  in  like  manner 
were  patrons  and  rulers  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  So  that  indeed 
we  are  continually  instructed,  not  only  by  their  letters,  but  also  by  the 

^  This  is  a  somewhat  free  rendering  of  adeo  quod  inferior  de  non  appeUando  ad 
auperiorem  statuere  non  poasit,  et  manus  superiorem  dauderc^  but  the  foUowing 
sentence  shows  that  this  is  the  sense  intended. 

*  The  reference  can  only  be  to  Ps.  116:  11,  "I  said  in  my  haste,  AU  men  ar& 
Uars" — or,  "all  men  are  a  Ue,"  as  the  Revised  Version  has  it. 
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subfltantial  memorial  of  this  very  necess&ry  and  most  wholesome  example, 
as  well  the  heads  themselves  as  we,  the  members.  But,  if  furuished  with 
any  power  of  the  mighty,  the  Pope  shall  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  one  cannot  resist  him,  one  means  certainly  remains,  namely,  that 
aforesaid  remedy  of  appeal,  by  which  the  oppressed  are  reheved. 

Therefore  I  also,  brother  Martin  Luther  aforesaid,  having  recourse 
to  ihe  manner  and  intention  already  mentioned,  affirm  and  declare  that 
in  our  land  of  Saxony  in  former  days,  indulgences  were  proclaimed  most 
indiscreetly  by  certain  apostohc  commissioners  (as  they  claimed).  So 
that,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  money  of  the  people,  they  began  to  preach 
certain  absurd,  heretical  and  blasphemous  things,  resulting  in  misleading 
the  souls  of  beuevers  and  in  supreme  mockery  ofthe  power  of  the  Church, 
especially  with  r^rd  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  Purgatory  (as  con- 
tamed  in  their  little  book  called  "A  brief  appointment").'  Now  it 
is  certun  from  the  Canon  Abunonibus  that  the  Pope  does  not  have  any 

S)wer  at  all  over  Purgatory.  Again,  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  whole 
hurch,  and  the  general  consent  of  all  learned  men,  indulgences  are  noth- 
ing but  remissions  of  a  penance  [saHsfactumis  poenitentialig]  imposed  by 
one's  leccleeiasticall  judge.  As  is  clear  from  the  text  of  the  Canon  Quod 
ttutem,  the  penance  imposed  by  an  ecclesiastical  judge  may  not  be  any- 
thing other  than  works  of  fasting,  prayer,  alms,  etc.,  and  so  it  cannot  be 
remitted  by  the  keys  of  the  Church,  because  it  was  not  imposed  by  them. 
Further,  it  is  certain  from  paragraph  XXXV,  of  Canon  Qvalia,  that  in 
Purgatory  not  only  punishment  but  also  guilt  is  remitted.'  But  the 
Church  cannot  remit  guilt,  just  as  also  it  caimot  bestow  grac«. 

When  I  relied  on  these  authorities,  because  I  was  about  to  oppose  their 
vile  and  absurd  doctrines  after  the  manner  of  a  disputation,  mad  with 
the  love  of  gain  they  first  began  in  public  address  to  the  people  to  declare 
with  meet  shameless  boldness  that  I  was  a  heretic;  then,  through  a 
certun  master  Marius  of  Perusium,  fiscal  procurator,  to  accuse  me  to 
our  most  venerable  lord,  Leo  X,  as  suspected  of  heresy.  At  length  pro- 
curing through  the  influence  of  the  same  man  a  commission  for  citing  me 
to  the  presence  of  the  most  reverend  lords  and  fathers,  Jerome  of  Genu- 
tium,  Bishop  of  Asculani,  hearer  of  causes  in  camera,  and  Sylvester 
Prierias,  master  of  the  palace,  they  brought  it  to  pass  that  I  was  cit«d 
to  the  City  [of  Rome]  to  be  examined  in  person. 

I  could  not  accomplish  so  long  a  journey  from  Wittenberg,  free  from 
ylota,  nor  could  I  remain  at  Rome  safely,  and  I  was  weak  and  frail  ui 
body.  Also  the  aforesaid  judges  were  suspected  by  me  for  many  reasons; 
especially  because  the  reverend  father  Sylvester  has  been  my  opponent, 
and  had  already  published  a  treatise  against  me,  and  he  was  also  less 
learned  in  sacred  letters  than  that  case  demanded.  Master  Jerome, 
moreover,  was  more  learned  in  the  law  than  in  theology,  and  it  was  justly 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  assent  to  the  Sylvcstrine  theology,  and  to 
treat  this  case  beyond  the  maimer  of  his  profession.  Therefore  I  urged, 
through  the  most  illustrious  prince.  Lord  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony, 

>  The  text  reads  tummaria  initUutio,  but  it  evidently  ahould  be  in>(ruc<io,  and 
the  OermttD  has,  correctly,  aummaritche  Imtructum.  The  document  in  queation 
i*  Biveii  in  GermaD  by  Waloh.  15:  302  teq.  The  Latio  origiiial  i»  given  io  Gerd^, 
Bitloria  RefOTjnalionu,  I,  ap.  83. 

•  In  the  first  appenl  the  doctrine  of  indulgencea  ie  discussed  more  fully,  and  in 
a  tone  of  greater  boldnen. 
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High  Marshal  of  the  Holy  Rmnan  Empire,  lAndgrave  of  Thurmgia, 
Marquis  of  Miaoia,  that  the  case  be  committed  to  persons  who  are  not 
suspected,  but  are  honorable  and  good  men. 

Then  they,  practised  in  a  certain  gross  and  silly  cunning,  infiuencod 
the  most'  holy  Lord  Leo,  so  that  the  case  was  transferred  to  themselves. 
that  is,  to  the  person  of  the  most  reverend  master  Thomas.  Cardinal  of 
St.  Sixtiis,  then  in  Germany  as  the  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See.  He  was 
of  the  order  of  preachers  [Dominicans),  and  of  the  Thomiat  faction,  hence 
a  chief  opponent,  and  would  be  expected  easily  to  proclaim  himself 
against  me  and  for  them.  Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  I  would 
surely  be  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  judge  and  refuse  to  appear,  thereby 
being  guilty  of  contumacy.  Nevertheless,  relying  on  God's  truth,  I 
came  to  Auj^burg  with  much  labor  and  amid  many  perils,  and  was  indeed 
kindly  received  by  the  aforesaid  most  reverend.  Here  my  protest  and 
pledge  were  neglected,  in  which  I  had  offered  to  answer  either  in  pubhc 
or  in  private,  before  a  notary  and  witnesses,'  and  finally  before  four 
distinguished  men  present,  of  the  rank  of  imperial  councillors.  Like- 
wise I  submitted  myself  and  my  words  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  four  noted  universitiea:  Basel,  Freiburg,  Louvain,  lastly 
abo  to  that  most  noble  parent  of  studies,  [or  universities,  sludwrum]  Paris. 
[After  all  this]  he  simply  urged  me  to  retract,  nor  was  he  willing  to  show 
me  mj'  errors,  nor  by  what  reasons  or  authorities  the  error  could  be  recog- 
nized by  me.  Naturally  too  much  influenced  by  the  brothere  of  his  party, 
and  assuming  an  ft.-ipcct  of  harshness,  in  fearful  and  very  cruel  threats 
he  menaced  me  with  the  power  of  a  certain  Apostolic  Brief,  unless  I 
should  retract  with  abject  entreaties,  and  with  promises  to  bo  twigbt, 
and  with  requests  for  information.  Then  he  commanded  that  I  e^ould 
not  return  before  his  face.' 

Vexed  with  these  troubles,  I  then  appealed  from  his  unjust  and  violent 
audacity  and  pretended  commission,  to  our  most  holy  lord,  Leo  X,  better 
informed,  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the  schedule  of  that  appeal.* 
Now  although  that  appeal  (as  I  have  said)  has  been  lightly  este^ned,  I 
yet  desire  up  to  this  day  nothing  except  that  my  error  be  shown  me; 
whoever  can  establish  it.  In  r^ard  to  this  I  duly  affirm  a  second  time 
that  I  am  quite  ready  to  retract  if  I  shall  be  shown  that  I  have  said  any- 
thii^  wrong.  Fiually,  I  submitted  my  whole  contention  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  so  mat  I  have  nothing  further  to  do  in  these  things  than  to  awiut 
judgment,  and  this  I  am  awating  until  now. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  hear,  the  same  most  reverend  master  Thomas, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus,  writes  to  the  most  illustrious  prince,  Lord  Fred- 
erick,' that  proceedings  are  taken  against  me  in  the  Roman  Curia,  and 
that  by  the  authority  of  our  same  most  holy  lord  [the  Pope],  the  pre- 

<  This  protest  is  document  200  io  the  Watch  coUectioD  (15:  66S  Mg.),  aai  may 
be  found  in  Latin  in  LOL,  28:  371  >eQ. 

<  The  Acta  Auf^iutana,  giviiig  s  fuQ  Booount  of  the  three  bearinxs  before  Cajetan, 
from  Luther's  point  of  view,  are  documenta  224-227  of  the  Waloh  ooUeetioD 
(16:  612  <eg.).  The  onsuialB  may  be  found  in  LSscher  II:  544  jeo.,  and  LOU 
2S:  340  teq. 

'  This  appeal  from  Cajetan  to  the  Pope,  dated  Oetober  16,  is  girea  ia  the  orig- 
..I  („~.  k..  Tji.-k~.   n.AOA  ..«     .^^  LOL,  28:  397  ttq.    A  Germati  verdonia 
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tended  judges  carry  out  the  case  to  my  condemnation,  pa3ring  no  attention 
to  my  faithful  and  superaboimding  obedience,  with  now  great  difficulty 
I  appeared  at  Aug^biu^;  nor  caring  for  my  most  honest  offer^  in  which  I 
presented  myself  for  a  public  or  private  reply;  finally  despising  one  of 
Christ's  sheep,  who  humbly  asked  to  be  taught  the  truth  and  led  back 
from  error.  Indeed,  without  a  hearing  or  a  reason  given,  with  pure 
tynamy  and  plenitude  of  power,  they  simply  urged  me  to  recall  the  opinion 
which  I  believe  from  my  conscience  to  be  most  true,  and  desire  to  mislead 
me  into  denying  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  true  understanding  of  a  most 
plain  Scripture  (as  much  as  my  conscience  understands  it).  The  power 
of  the  Pope  is  not  against  nor  above,  but  for  and  under,  the  majesty  of 
Scripture  and  truth;  nor  has  the  Pope  received  power  to  destroy  the  sheep, 
to  cast  them  into  the  jaws  of  wolves,  but  to  recall  them  to  the  truth, 
as  befits  a  pastor  and  bishop,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  For  this  reason  I 
feel  that  I  am  grieved  and  burdened,  since  I  see  that  from  such  violence 
it  will  come  to  pass  that  no  one  may  dare  to  confess  even  Christ  himself, 
nor  to  preach  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  his  own  church;  and  so  that  I 
also  shall  be  forcibly  thrust  forth  from  a  true,  rational  and  Christian 
faith  and  understanding  to  empty  and  Ijdng  opinions  of  men,  and  driven 
to  fables  that  mislead  Christian  people. 

Therefore,  from  the  aforesaid,  our  most  holy  lord  Leo,  not  correctly 
advised,  and  above  the  pretended  words,  conmiission  and  judges,  and 
their  citation  and  process,  and  all  that  has  followed  or  will  follow  thence, 
and  from  any  whatsoever  of  them;  and  from  whatever  excommunications, 
suspension  and  sentences  of  interdict,  condemnations,  punishments  ana 
fines;  and  from  whatever  other  denunciations  and  declarations  (as  they 
pretend)  of  heresy  and  apostasy,  through  them  or  one  of  them  attempted, 
done  and  designed,  or  to  be  attempted,  done  or  designed;  and  from  the 
nullification  of  these  things  as  it  were  by  evil  and  unjust  men  who  are 
entirely  tyrannical  and  violent  (their  honor  and  reverence  always  except- 
ed) ;  also  from  whatever  future  troubles  that  can  come  to  me  from  this, 
as  well  for  myself  as  for  all  and  each  of  my  adherents  and  those  wishing 
to  be  my  adherents; — to  the  Council  to  meet  legally  and  in  a  safe  place, 
to  which  I  or  an  advocate  delegated  by  me  can  be  free  to  go,  and  to  him 
or  those  to  whom  I  may  be  allowed  by  right,  custom  or  privilege  to  call 
and  appeal,  in  these  writing?  I  call  and  appe^,  a  first,  a  second,  a  third 
time;  vehemently,  more  vehemently,  most  vehemently.  I  demand  that 
notice  of  appeal  [apostolus]  be  granted  me,  if  there  be  any  one  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  grant  it  to  me;  and  especially  I  ask  from  you,  master 
Notary,  attestation.  I  protest  against  following  out  this  appeal  of  mine 
through  the  way  of  nullification,  abuse,  unfairness  or  injustice;  and  besides, 
as  is  my  right,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  option  of  adding,  shortening, 
changing,  correcting  and  improving  it.  And  I  retain  for  myself  every 
benefit  of  law,  and  for  my  adherents  and  those  who  wish  to  adhere  to  me. 

When  indeed  this  document  was  set  before  me  and  the  witnesses  men^ 
turned  below  {as  is  premised)  f  he  protested  and  kept  protesting  strongly 
that  he  coidd  not  go  in  person  or  by  attorney  to  him  from  whom  he  stands 
appealedy  both  because  of  fear  of  the  very  many  who  are  plotting  against 
him  and  his  life,  and  because  of  the  danger  of  the  journey.  And  so,  with  due 
earnestness  he  requested  from  me,  the  public  notary,  that  there  be  given 
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and  granted  to  km  9uch  noHce  of  appeal  as  ie  hie  right  aooardmg  to  lam. 
According  to  hie  request,  I  gave  him  euch  notice  as  ie  hie  due,  or  at  least 
such  attekation  as  could  be  written  in  the  form  <tf  a  jnMie  doeumeiiL  Con- 
cerning all  and  each  of  these  things,  he  sought  qf  me,  the  puiiie  notarjf, 
written  below,  that  one  or  morepublic  documents  be  prepared. 

These  things  were  done  at  Wittenberg,  the  diocese  of  BfomdiBiJbura,  tn  tte 
year,  indiction,  day,  month,  and  pontificate  obooe^mentioned;  in  the  reigh 
of  the  godlike  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the  third  hour  or 
Aereabouts,  in  the  chapd  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  situated  in  the  ^^urdhyard 
of  the  same  parish;  there  being  present  also  Christopher  BeAr,  hy  saerei 
Apodolic  and  Imperial  authority  Viscount  of  Conetanee,  and  Jerome 
Papiss,  priest  of  Ae  Court  Diocese,  witnesses  alike  called  and  demanded 
and  required  for  the  foregoing  things* 


TV 

TEE  DSCBXB  OF  WOBMB^ 

We,  Charles  V.,  by  God's  grace  elected  Roman  Emperor,  always 
Augustus,  King  of  Gennany,  Spain,  both  Sicilies,  Jenisatan,  Hunguy, 
Dahnatia,  Croatia,  etc..  Archduke  ot  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  (%unt 
of  Habsburg,  Flanders  and  Tyrol,  offer  our  grace  and  all  good  to  all  and 
several,  Electors,  Princes,  spiritual  and  secmiar,  prelates,  counts,  barons, 
knights,  nobles,  captains,  governors,  burgomasters,  councillors,  citizens 
and  communities,  also  rectors  and  officers  of  all  universities,  and  besides 
to  all  others  of  our  realms  and  the  Empire,  who  owe  us  obedience  and 
loyalty  for  their  dignities  and  lands,  of  whatsoever  rank  they  may  be,  to 
whom  this  our  imperial  letter  or  a  credible  copy,  certified  by  a  spiritual 
prelate  or  a  pubhc  notary  may  come  or  be  announced. 

1.  Most  reverend  and  honorable,  illustrious,  well-bom  and  noble,  dear 
friends,  nephews,  uncles,  Electors,  Princes,  devoted  and  loyal:  as  it 
pertains  to  our  office  of  Roman  Emperor,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  our  fathers  of  the  German  nation 
founded  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  Roman  and  Catholic  Church,  through 
the  divine  grace,  with  much  shedding  of  blood;  but  also,  according  to  the 
rule  hitherto  observed  by  the  holy  Roman  Church,  to  take  care  that  no 
stain  or  suspicion  of  heresy  should  contaminate  our  holy  faith  in  the 
Roman  Empire — or,  if  the  same  has  already  begun,  to  extirpate  it  with 
all  necessary  diligence,  good  means  and  discretion: 

^  The  papal  legate,  Aleander,  claims  the  authorship  of  this  Edict:  "Then  I 
was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  and  council  to  prepare  the  decree,  with  some 
little  justification  if  I  could,  in  order  that  people  might  be  satisfied."  (Dispatch 
of  May  6.  See  Brieger,  Aleander  und  Luther,  Gotha,  1884  p.  178.)  The  internal 
evidence  bears  out  the  claim.  Aleander  prepared  the  original  draft  in  Latin,  and 
immediately  had  a  translation  made  into  German.  The  Emperor  signed  both 
documents,  and  therefore,  however  they  might  differ,  no  question  could  arise  as  to 
the  superior  authority  of  either  text.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  differ  in  no  im- 
portant respect.  The  Latin  text  may  be  found  in  Gerdsii  Hiatoria  Reformationis^ 
2:  Appendix,  34-47,  while  the  German  text  is  in  Waloh,  15:  2264-2280.  In  the 
following  translation,  the  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  follows  the  Latin  text. 
Both  texts  have  been  carefully  compared  throughout,  and  while  in  the  main  the 
German  has  been  followed  as  the  more  concise  and  vigorous  of  the  two,  in  the 
rendering  of  an  occasional  phrase  or  clause  the  Latin  has  been  preferred. 
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2.  Therefore  we  hold,  that  if  auch  were  the  duty  of  any  of  our  an- 
cestors, much  higher  and  greater  is  the  obhgation  on  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
unparalleled  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  protection  and  increase 
of  his  holy  faith,  has  endowed  ub  with  more  kingdoms  and  laoda  and  great- 
«r  power  in  the  Empire,  than  any  of  our  ancestors  for  many  years  [has 
possessed!.  Moreover  we  are  also  sprung  from  the  paternal  stock  of  the 
Emperors  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  ana  Dukes  of  Burgundy;  and  from 
the  maternal  stock  of  the  most  faithful  Kings  of  Spam,  the  SiciUes  and 
Jerusalem — the  memory  of  whose  illustrioua  deeds,  wrought  for  the  Cbri»- 
(ian  faith,  will  never  pass  away. 

3.  Wherefore,  certain  heresies,  which  sprang  up  in  the  German  nation 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  afterwards  were  truly  condemned  by  the 
Holy  Councils  and  the  papal  decrees  with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  now  are  drawn  anew  from  hell, — should  we  permit  them  to 
become  more  deeply  rooted,  [or]  by  our  negligence  conce^  and  bear  with 
them,  our  conscience  would  be  greatly  burdened,  and  the  eternal  glory 
of  OUT  name  would  be  covered  by  a  dark  cloud  in  the  fortunate  beginning 
of  our  reign. 

4.  Since  now  without  doubt  it  is  plain  to  you  all,  how  far  the  errors 
and  heresies  depart  from  the  Christian  way,  which  a  certain  Martin 
Luther,  of  the  Augustinian  order,  has  sought  to  introduce  and  disseminate 
within  the  Christian  religian  and  order,  especially  in  the  German  nation, 
renowned  as  a  perpetu^  destroyer  of  all  unbelief  and  heresy;  so  that, 
unless  it  is  speedily  prevented,  the  whole  German  nation  will  be  infected 
by  this  same  disorder,  and  mighty  dissolution  and  pitiable  downfall  td 
good  morals,  of  the  peace  and  Christian  faith  will  result. 

•  5.  Because  our  holy  father  Pope  Leo  X,  chief  bishop  of  the  holy 
Roman  and  CathoUc  Christian  Church,  to  whom  the  care  and  oversight 
of  thin^  that  appertain  to  the  Christian  faith  especially  belongs,  has  been 
sot  unjustly  moved  to  warn  and  admonish  the  aforesaid  Luther,  at  first 
in  a  fatherly  and  mild  manner,  to  desist  from  so  bad  a  beginning  and  to 
retract  his  circulated  errore. 

6.  And  as  he  failed  to  do  that,  and  continually  added  further  evil, 
his  Holiness  thought  it  well  to  take  just  and  not  unusual  means  and  ways 
against  him.  And  therefore  many  times'  he  assembled  the  cardinals, 
bishops  and  other  prelates,  also  the  priors  and  generals  of  the  regular 
orders,  and  many  other  eminent  and  honorable  men,  of  all  renown,  skill 
and  learning,  and  besides  he  summoned  and  called  many  doctors  and 
masters  from  other  Christian  nations,  and  thereto  cited  the  aforesaid 
Martin  Luther.  And  as  he  contumaciously  remained  away,  all  his 
writings,  both  in  Latin  and  in  German,  published  and  yet  to  be  published, 
were  condemned  as  harmful  and  altogether  hostile  to  the  faith  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  by  papal  authority,  with  the  advice  and  consent  after 
mature  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  Cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  doo- 
toTB  and  masters,  they  were  ordered  to  be  everywhere  burned  and  wholly 
destroyed. 

7.  And  then — unless,  within  a  prescribed  time  after  the  publicatioa 
of  the  decree  of  his  Holiness,  he  should  show  that  he  repented  of  his 
errors,  and  that  he  was  converted  and  retracted  them— according  to  tba 

Bsiu  tha  laat,  of  tU 
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statutes  ol  the  law,  he  ordered  and  commanded  the  af orsssid  Luther  to 
be  shunned  by  all,  under  the  penalties  oontained  m  papal  bulls  as  a 
son  oi  disobedienoe  and  evil,  as  a  sehismatio  and  heretie.  Whidi  his 
Holiness,  through  his  curator  and  nunoioy  raedall^  ordered  and  enjoined 
on  us,  as  the  true  and  chief  Defender  of  the  Christian  Daitiiy  and  tbB  Advo* 
cate  of  the  holy  papal  See  and  oi  the  RcHnan  and  Catholic  Chiiertiaa 
Church;  with  desire  and  demand,  according  to  our  oath  and  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  and  j  ustice  of  our  imperial  office,  that  we  pre  his  HoliiM» 
in  this  emer|5ency  our  aid  oi  the  secular  sword,  for  the  vmdicaticm  of  tiie 
Christian  faith:  and  that  everywhere  in  the  Hdy  Roman  Empire,  also  as 
befits  a  faithful  Christian  kiiq;  and  prince,  in  our  hereditary  Iringrfmng^ 
principalities  and  lands^  but  especially  in  the  Gennan  nation,  we  order 
and  command  all  and  single  to  hold  inviolate  what  is  contained  in  buUs 
of  his  Holiness,  and  to  give  executicm  and  fulfilment  to  tl:^m. 

8.  And  although,  after  the  ddiverv  ot  the  papal  bull  and  final  con- 
demnation of  Luther,  we  announced  that  exhortation  in  maznr  places  in 
the  German  nation,  as  well  as  in  our  Bummdian  lands,  and  especially 
enjoined  on  Cologne,  Trier,  Mainzj  and  LQttich  to  obey  and  execute 
it,  nevertheless,  Martin  Luther  has  taken  no  account  of  it,  nor  iminoved|> 
nor  revoked  his  errors,  nor  sought  absolution  from  his  papal  Holiness  ana 
grace  from  the  holy  Christian  Church,  but  like  a  madman  plotting  the 
manifest  destruction  of  the  holy  Church,  daily  scatters  abroad  much 
worse  fruit  and  effect  of  his  depraved  heart  and  mind,  through  very 
numerous  books,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  composed  by  himself, 
or  at  least  under  his  name,  which  are  full  of  heresies  and  blasphemies^ 
not  only  new  but  formerly  condemned  by  holy  Councils. 

9.  Therein  he  destroys,  overturns,  and  injures  the  number,  arrange- 
ment and  use  of  the  seven  sacraments,  so  many  years  held  by  the  holy 
Church,  and  in  wondrous  ways  shamefully  pollutes  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony.  He  says  also  that  holy  unction  is  without 
efficacy.  He  desires  also  to  adapt  our  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  un- 
utterably holy  sacrament  [the  Latin  adds:  of  the  Lord's  Supper]  to  the 
custom  and  use  of  the  condemned  Bohemians.  And  he  begins  to  involve 
[in  his  errors]  confession,  which  is  most  wholesome  for  the  hearts  that  are 
polluted  or  laden  with  sins,  so  that  no  basis  nor  fruit  can  be  received  from 
it.  Finally,  he  threatens  to  write  so  much  further  of  confession  (if 
that  is  allowed)  that  not  only  will  almost  all  who  have  read  his  crazy 
writings  dare  to  say  that  confession  is  useless,  but  also  there  will  be  few 
who  do  not  declare  that  one  should  not  confess. 

10.  He  not  only  holds  irreligious  ideas  concerning  the  priestly  office 
and  order,  but  also  urges  secular  and  lay  persons  to  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  priests;  and  he  uses  sciurilous  and  shameful  words  against 
the  chief  priest  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  true 
Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  pursues  hrni  with  manifold  and  unheard-of 
enmities  and  invectives.  He  confirms  also  from  the  heathen  poets* 
that  there  is  no  free-will,  because  all  things  are  settled  by  an  immutable 
decree. 

>  This  was  a  curious  objection  to  emanate  from  the  court  of  Rome  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  If  half  is  true  that  is  told,  a  heathen  poet  had  more 
authority  there  than  a  Father,  not  to  say  an  Evangelist.  The  chief  confirmations 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  will,  cited  by  Luther  from  Augustine,  provoked  from  Aieander 
nothing  worse  than  a  prudent  silence. 
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11.  And  he  writes  that  the  Mass  confers  no  benefit  on  him  for  whom 
it  is  eelebnted.  Moreover  he  overthrowB  the  cuBtom  of  fasting  and  prav- 
er,  established  by  tbe  hdy  Church  and  hitherto  muntained.  Especially 
does  he  impugn  the  authority  of  the  holy  Fathers,  as  they  are  received 
by  the  Churdi,  and  wholly  deprives  them  of  obedience  and  authority. 
And  everywhere  his  writings  breathe  out  nothing  else  than  sedition, 
destruction,  war,  slaughter,  rapine,  fire,  and  are  fitted  to  cause  the  com- 
plete downfall  of  the  Christian  faith.  Because  he  teaches  a  loose,  self- 
willed  life,  severed  from  all  laws  and  wholly  brutish;  and  he  is  a  looee, 
self-willed  man,  who  condemns  and  rejects  all  laws;  for  he  has  had  no 
fear  or  shame  to  bum  publicly  the  decretals  and  canon  laws.  And  if 
he  had  feared  the  secular  swonl  no  more  than  the  ban  and  penalties  of 
the  Pope,  he  would  have  committed  much  worse  offences  against  th& 
dvil  law. 

12.  He  does  not  blush  to  speak  publicly  agunst  holy  councils,  and 
to  abuse  and  insult  them  at  will.  Especially  has  he  everywhere  bitterly 
attacked  the  council  of  Constance  with  his  foul  mouth,  and  calls  it  a 


it,  and  ordered  John  Hus  to  be  burned  for  his  heretical  conduct— 
our  predecessor.  Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  entire  assembly  of  princes 
of  the  holy  Empire — he  calls  antichrists,  apostles  of  the  devil,  murderers 
and  Pharisees.  And  he  also  says  that  everything  condemned  in  the  same 
council  as  Hussite  error,  was  Christian  and  evangelical,  and  declares 
that  he  will  prove  this  and  defend  it.  [But  the  articles  that  the  same 
council  adopted,  he  wlU  in  no  way  accept.)  >  And  he  has  fallen  into  such 
madness  of  spirit  as  to  boast,  that  if  Hus  were  a  heretic  he  is  ten  times  a 
heretic. 

13.  And  all  the  other  innumerable  wickednesses  of  Luther,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  may  remain  unreckoned.  Tins  fellow  appears  to  be  not  so  much 
a  man  as  a  wicked  demon  in  the  form  of  men,  clothed  in  monk's  garb. 
He  has  assembled  many  heresies  of  the  greatest  condemned  heretics, 
long  since  forgotten,  together  with  some  newly  invented,  in  one  stinking 
puddle,  under  pretext  oT  preaching  the  faith,  with  which  he  commonly 
miagines  that  with  so  great  industry  he  will  destroy  the  true  and  genuine 
faith,  and  under  the  name  and  appearance  of  evangelical  doctrine  over- 
turn and  destroy  all  evangelical  peace  and  love,  as  well  as  all  order  of 
good  things  and  the  most  excellent  hierarchy  of  the  Church. 

14.  All  this  have  we  taken  to  heart,  in  view  of  the  power  of  our 
imperial  office  and  dignity  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  by  God; 
also  of  our  love  and  attachment,  which  we  like  our  predecessors  have  and 
bear  toward  the  protection,  upholding  and  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  Roman  Bishop  and  holy  See.  And 
consider,  especially  after  the  aforesaid  admonition  of  papal  Holinboa, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  be  careless  in  so  great  and  frightfiU' 
a  matter,  without  great  reproach  to  ourself  and  outrage  and  wrong 
all  Christendom.  And  we  siiall  not  do  thus,  such  is  not  our  will  a  __ 
disposition,  but  we  wish  rather  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors, 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  emulate  their  illustrious  deeds,  by  giving 
fiill  protection  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  adheie  to  the  ex^illent 

*  The  BeDteiioe  in  braclceta  is  wsqUds 
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regulations  [Oer.  CondUutionent  Lai.  conMiUiamlnuf]  made  for  the  pan- 
is&ient  and  extirpation  of  heretics. 

15.  And  now  especially  on  account  at  these  things  we  have  acpun 
sununoned  here  to  Worms  our  and  the  holy  Emiiire's  Electon^  Princes 
and  Estates,  and  carefully  examined  the  aforesaid  matters  with  sreat 
diligence,  as  the  evident  necessitv  demands,  and  with  unanimous  advice 
and  consent^  we  agreed  to  the  foUowing  ojunion  and  put  it  in  fonn. 

16.  Although  one  so  condenmed  and  persisting  in  hu  hidden  perversity, 
separated  from  the  rites  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  manifest  heretic,  is 
denied  a  hearing  under  all  laws;*  nevertheless,  to  prevent  all  unjNrofitaUe 
dispute,  as  some  openly  contend  that  many  books  have  been  written 
and  printed  in  Luther's  name  which  he  had  not  composed  or  published, 
and  also  others  contend  that  it  was  but  just  before  proceeding  further 
against  him,  to  hear  Luther,  to  summcm  him  before  us  with  a  safe-conduct : 
— ^we  have  therefore  called  him  to  our  Court,  and  throuf^  our  henJa 
g^ve  him  a  safe-conduct  to  come  hither,  in  order  that  he  mi^^t  be  ques- 
tioned  in  our  own  presence  and  in  that  of  the  Electors,  Princes  and  Estates 
of  the  Empire:  whether  he  had  composed  the  books  which  were  theo  laid 
before  his  eyes  as  well  as  other  books  that  are  circulated  in  his  name; 
and  whether  he  would  retract  whatever  is  found  in  such  books  contruy 
to  the  holy  Councils,  decrees,  usage  and  custom  at  our  fathenasheUto 
this  day,  and  come  again  to  the  bosom  and  unity  of  the  hoty  Church. 

17.  And  there  were  bestowed  upon  him  such  entreaties  and  admo- 
nitions as  might  soften  and  overcome  a  man  the  most  pertinacious  and 
harder  than  a  stone.  And  as  soon  as  he  heard  these  books,  he  acknowl- 
edged them  as  his  own,  and  moreover  declared  that  he  would  never 
deny  them.  And  he  also  says  that  he  has  made  many  other  books, 
which  we  have  not  mentioned  herein  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
them. 

18.  But  concerning  the  retractions,  he  begged  time,  and  thoiish  this 
might  justly  have  been  denied  him,  since  agamst  innovation  and  error 
in  the  faith  action  should  be  taken  without  delay;  and  since  from  our 
summons,  mandate  and  letters  borne  to  him,  both  of  which  he  undoubted- 
ly received,  he  must  clearly  have  understood  for  what  reason  he  was 
summoned  before  us,  and  therefore  should  not  have  come  before  us  and 
the  Estates  without  an  answer  made  ready;  nevertheless,  from  considera- 
ations  of  graciousness  and  kindness  we  granted  him  another  day. 

19.  And  on  the  next  day  he  again  appeared  before  us  and  the  Estates 
of  the  Empire.  And,  as  before,  he  was  entreated  with  diligent  exhortation 
to  reconsider:  with  our  promise  that  if  he  would  retract  the  things  in 
his  books  that  should  be  condemned,  he  should  again  come  into  grace 
and  kindness  of  our  holy  Father,  the  Pope;  and  we  would  see  to  it  that 
his  Holiness  should  choose  from  each  Christian  nation  two  men  of  good 
life  and  great  learning  to  examine  his  books  dihgently,  and  to  remove  the 
evil  therefrom,  and  whatever  was  found  good  that  should  the  papal  Holi- 
ness approve. 

^  On  this  falsehood,  sec  final  note  appended  to  this  document. 

'  Another  astonishing  falsehood.  Charles,  before  his  coronation  at  Aachen, 
October  23,  1520,  had  been  compelled  to  sign  a  "capitulation"  in  thirty-four 
articles,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  he  would  place  no  one  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  without  a  hearing  or  without  just  cause.  (Beard,  Life  of 
Martin  Luther,  318.) 
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20.  But  after  all  this  he  would  not  make  any  retraction,  nor  would 
he  accept  our  gracious  offer,  but  rejected  it  altogether;  and,  with  such 
improper  words  and  behavior  as  were  not  at  all  fitting  for  a  rational  and 
orderly  priest  [Oeistlichen,  religiose],  he  declared  openly  that  he  would 
not  change  a  word  in  his  books  except  he  were  convinced  by  disputations, 
which  he  desired  in  reliance  on  our  safe-conduct,  notwithstanding  he 
well  knows  that  they  are  forbidden  by  divine  and  human  laws.  He  also 
in  our  presence  and  that  of  the  Estates,  uncharitably  and  arrogantly 
ridiculed,  condemned,  slandered  and  altogether  despised  the  holy  coun- 
cils,^ especially  that  of  Constance  which  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  German 
nation  restored  to  it  peace  and  unity. 

21.  And  although  upon  such  a  rude  answer — ^which  was  not  heard 
bv  us  and  the  Instates,  without  depression  of  mind,  and  the  irritation 
of  the  conmion  people — ^we  had  determined  for  several  reasons  immediate- 
ly to  take  further  measures  to  send  him  away  and  let  him  go  home  forth- 
with; and  this  opinion  having  been  put  in  writing  was  made  public  next 
day.'  Nevertheless,  we  were  moved  by  the  honorable  re<^uest  of  the 
Electors,  Princes  and  Estates,  to  give  him  three  days- additional  time 
in  which  to  change  his  mind. 

22.  And  in  the  meantime,  two  electors,  two  spiritual  and  two  civil 
princes,  and  two  representatives  of  our  imperial  cities,  were  appointed 
at  the  reauest  and  command  of  the  Diet,  to  cite  the  said  Luther  before 
them,  ana  if  possible  and  convenient,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  convert 
him  by  good  warning,  exhortation  and  instruction;  and,  in  case  he  should 
not  change  his  mind,  to  show  him  what  severe  punishment  would  be 
visited  upon  him  by  us  and  the  holy  Empire  according  to  direction  of 
the  laws. 

23.  And  since  such  diligence  and  seriousness  were  unfruitful  with  him, 
one  of  our  Electors  took  two  kind  and  skilful  Doctors  and  together  with 
them  and  by  himself,  not  only  with  much  exhortation  but  also  with  plain 
demonstration  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  Luther's  errors  are  many; 
that  he  should  regard  more  than  his  own  opinion  our  holy  father  Pope, 
and  also  us  and  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  and  the  customs  of  other 
Christ-believing  nations,  which  they  have  observed  according  to  the 
order  of  Christian  Churches  for  so  many  years.  And  in  addition  they 
told  him  that  if  he  would  ^ve  up  his  self-will  and  turn  again,  he  would 
discover  such  conduct  to  be  in  accord  with  the  honorable  example  of  many 
holy  Fathers,  and  would  be  for  the  preservation  of  his  soul,  honor  and 
body. 

24.  Upon  this,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  Martin  Luther 
replied  that  he  not  only  doubted  and  suspected  all  the  persons  just  men-  ^ 
tioned,  but  also  an  ecumenical  council  (though  it  be  unanimous);  and 
that  he  would  not  change  the  least  syllable  in  his  writings — ^as  also  he 
previously  declared  before  us  and  the  Estates  of  the  Empire — except  he 

>  This  paragraph  is  of  outrageous  slander  all  compact.  For  what  Luther  actu- 
ally did  say  at  the  Diet,  see  the  Ada  in  LOL,  6:  6  eeq.  Walch,  15:  1018  8eq.; 
also  reprinted  by  Fdrstemann,  Neuea  Urkundenbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  evangelischen 
KirchenrR^armaUon  (Hamburg,  1842).  For  an  excellent  summary  in  English,  see 
Beard,  436-441. 

s  This  is  the  original  of  the  Edict,  closely  followed  as  to  main  points  in  the 
final  document.  It  is  reprinted  by  Fdrstemann,  p.  75  seq.;  Walch,  15:  2235-2237. 
It  was  in  French,  and  written  by  Charles  himself,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  Qer^ 
man  translation. 
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were  convinced  by  learned  men.  But  this  must  be  done  aooording  to  hk 
rule,  and  not  from  the  ooundls  or  from  imperial  or  Christiaii  laws,  nor 
by  the  authority  of  any  of  the  Fathers,  no  matter  how  holty,  but  muy  l^ 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; — ^which  he  thinks  must  be  understood 
according  to  his  own  ideas  and  to  the  satisfaction  ct  his  unc^tain  omnkms 

fOemuthSf  opinianes].    But  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  by  the  said  autlu»itifls 
i.  e.,  the  Fathers]  completing  what  is  implied  or  eximBed  in  both  Testa- 
ments, the  holy  Christian  Church  has  hitherto  be^  governed. 

25.  Because  these  things  are  so  transacted^ .  and  Martin  Luther  yet 
persists  obstinately  and  perversely  in  maintaining  his  heretical  opinions; 
therefore,  all  pious  and  God-fearmg  persons  shaU  abmninate  and  abhor 
him  as  one  nutd  or  possessed  by  a  demon.  According  to  the  tenor  of 
our  letters  concerning  his  safety,  we  commanded  him  to  deput  frcHn  oar 
sight  by  April  25;  and  again  we  sent  him  a  herald  to  say  that  from  the 
aforesaid  25th  of  April  he  may  reckon  the  twenty  days  nesct  foUowing, 
during  which  he  will  have  our  safe-conduct,  at  the  expiration  of  whi£ 
twenty  days  he  shall  be  under  our  protection  no  longer.  And  thereupcm 
it  will  be  in  order  to  proceed  to  otner  appropriate  remedies  against  this 
severe,  virulent  dis^use,  as  follows: 

26.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  defence  of  the  Cnristian  faith,  also  of  the  Roman  PontifTand  the  honor 
due  the  Apostolic  See,  by  the  authority  and  power  of  our  dignity  and 
office  of  Emperor,  together  with  the  unanimous  will  and  consent '  of  our 
and  the  holy  Empire's  Electors,  Princes  and  Estates,  now  here  assembled, 
for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  affair,  for  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  judgment  and  condenmation  according  to  the  bull  that  our 
father  the  Pope  has  published  as  the  proper  judge  of  these  things,  we  have 
declared  and  made  known  the  said  Martin  Luther  shall  hereafter  be 
held  and  esteemed  by  each  and  all  of  us  as  a  limb  cut  off  from  the  Church 
of  God,  an  obstinate  schismatic  and  manifest  heretic. 

27.  And  we  give  public  attestation  by  these  letters  that  we  order 
and  command  each  and  several  of  you,  as  you  owe  faith  to  us  and  the 
holy  Empire,  and  would  escape  the  penalties  of  the  crime  of  treason,  and 
the  ban  and  over-ban  *  of  the  Empire,  and  moreover  deprivations  of  all 
royal  dues,  fiefs,  privileges  and  immunities,  which  up  to  this  time  you 
have  in  any  way  obtained  from  our  predecessors,  ourself  and  the  holy 
Empire; — commanding,  we  say,  by  the  Roman  and  imperial  majesty, 
we  strictly  desire  that  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  appointea 
twenty  days,  terminating  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  you  shall  not  give 
the  aforesaid  Martin  Luther  house,  hospitality,  lodging,  food,  drink, 
neither  shall  anyone,  by  word  or  deed,  secretly  or  openly,  succor  or 
assist  him  by  counsel  or  help;  but  in  whatever  place  you  meet  him,  you 
shall  proceed  against  him;  if  you  have  sufficient  force,  you  shall  take  him 
prisoner  and  keep  him  in  close  custody;  either  you  shall  bring  him  or 
cause  him  to  be  brought,  at  least  let  us  know  where  he  may  be  captured; 
in  the  meanwhile  you  shall  keep  him  closely  imprisoned  until  you  receive 
notice  from  us  what  further  to  do,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  laws. 

^  Same  old  lie.     Sec  also  paragraphs  33  and  37. 

*  The  ban,  Acht,  was  the  declaration  of  civil  outlawry,  as  the  excommunication 
deprived  one  of  aU  ecclesiastical  rights.  The  AberacfU,  or  Ueberachi,  over-ban» 
double-ban  was  originally  a  second  and  more  severe  declaration  of  outlawry. 
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And  for  such  holy  and  pious  work  we  will  make  you  rich  compensation 
for  your  labors  and  expenses. 

28.  In  like  manner  [you  shall  proceed]  agamst  his  friends,  adherents, 
patrons,  maintainers,  abettors,  sympathizers^  emulators,  and  followers. 
And  the  property  of  these,  personal  or  real,  m  the  strei^^h  of  the  holy 
constitution  and  of  our  imperial  ban  and  over-ban,  you  shall  treat  in 
this  way,  namely,  overthrow  and  seize  it  [and]  transfer  it  to  our  custody, 
no  one  hindering  or  impeding — ^unless  he  shall  abandon  his  unrighteous 
way  and  secure  papal  absolution. 

29.  Henceforth  we  decree  to  all,  and  to  each  private  individual,  under 
the  penalties  already  prescribed,  that  no  one  shall  dare  to  buy.  sell, 
read,  preserve,  copy,  print,  or  cause  to  be  copied  or  printed,  any  books 
of  the  aforesaid  Martin  Luther,  condemned  by  our  holy  father  Pope,  as 
aforesaid,  or  any  other  writings  in  German  or  Latin  hitherto  composed 
by  him,  since  [they  are]  foul,  harmful,  suspected,  and  published  by  a 
notorious  and  stiff-necked  heretic.  Neither  shall  any  dare  to  approve 
his  opinions,  nor  to  proclaim,  defend  or  assert  them,  in  any  other  way  that 
human  ingenuity  can  invent — notwithstanding  he  may  have  put  some 
good  in  them  to  deceive  the  simple  man. 

30.  For  the  most  wholesome  foods,  if  they  are  tainted  by  a  little 
drop  of  poison,  are  shunned  by  all  men;  so  much  more  books  and  writings, 
imbued  with  a  thousand  deadly  and  pestiferous  poisons  for  the  soul, 
are  not  only  to  be  shunned  by  you  all^  but  moreover  to  be  driven  from  the 
memory  of  men  and  altogether  abolished,  lest  they  bring  harm  to  some 
one  or  death.  Because  all  things  rightly  and  laudably  inserted  in  those 
books,  received  and  approved  hitherto  by  the  holy  Fathers  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  are  frequently  used,  introduced  ana  expounded  where  they 
may  be  found,  read  and  drawn  from  without  solicitude,  suspicion  or 
danger  of  any  evil. 

31.  Furthermore,  we  decree  that  all  and  several — of  whatever  dignity, 
rank,  order  or  station  they  may  be,  and  especially  those  who  have  ana 
wield  authority,  under  the  aforesaid  penalties,  ever3rwhere  in  the  Roman 
Empire  and  our  hereditary  principalities  and  lands — shall  take  stringent 
measures,  punish,  command;  that  they  bum  with  fire  each  and  au  of 
the  aforesaid  infected  writings  and  books  of  Luther,  that  cause  so  great 
uproar,  damage,  schism  and  heresy  in  the  Church  of  God;  and  that  by 
these  and  other  methods  they  utterly  abolish,  extirpate  and  annihilate 
them.  In  like  manner,  respecting  petitions  and  requisitions,  with  all 
diligent  and  good  faith  ^ou  ought  to  assist  and  serve  the  nuncios  of  the 
ble^ed  Pontiff  and  their  chosen  emissaries;  and  none  the  less  in  their 
absence  you  ought  to  execute  and  fulfill,  to  do  and  act  acconUng  to  our 
command  and  mandate. 

32.  In  the  meantime,  we  give  strict  command  by  these  letters  to  all 
other  subjects  and  loyal  people,  both  ours  and  those  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  those  in  our  hereditary  principalities  and  lands,  that  the  aforesaid 
officers  and  magistrates  shall  render  aid  and  obedience  with  promptness 
and  alacrity,  under  penalty  of  the  prescribed  punishment,  fines  and 
castigations. 

33.  Since  evident  necessity  compels,  in  order  to  foresee  and  prevent, 
it  is  required  that  no  books  of  Luther — or  harmful  passages  culled  from 
them,  or  editions  with  the  author's  name  suppressed!,  or  interwoven  with 
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other  writings,  nor  many  other  hocks  that  we  are  enmpelled  to  mentioa 
with  sorrownil  mind,  for  the  most  part  made  and  nrinted  m  Germany 
and  fuU  of  evil  teaching  and  example— shall  be  furtaer  printed:  so  that 
through  reading  them  Christian  beuevers  may  no  kmger  be  led  into  error 
concerning  futn,  life  and  nxxl  morala,  and  that  srandal,  envy,  hatred 
may  not  roring  up  in  the  Churches  of  God,  which  has  only  been  too  i^ 
parent  hitherto  and  daily  becomes  greater,  so  that  kingdoms  and  realms 
shall,  it  is  feared,  come  into  commotion,  divisicm  and  disobedienoe. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  extinguish  this  madness,  with  the  counsel  and  con* 
sent  of  the  Electors,  Princes  aiui  Estates,  under  the  aforesaid  heavy 
penalties,  fines  and  punishments,  as  EmpwcMr  and  hereditary  LorcL  we 
decree  once  more  to  all  our  subjects  and  those  of  the  Empire,  and  of  oar 
hereditary  principalities  and  lands,  that  no  one  of  3rou  shall  have  such 
harmful  and  poisonous  books,  nor  other  extracts  cht  transcripte.  that  con- 
tain errors  against  our  holy  faith  and  what  the  Catholio  Qiurch  has 
hitherto  held. 

34.  Furthermore,  hostile  and  abusive  writings  afi^unst  our  holy  father 
Pope,  prelates.  Princes,  universities  and  thdr  faculties,  and  other  honor- 
able persons,  and  whatever  contains  anything  contrary  to  good  morals 
and  the  holy  Roman  Church,  shall  no  longer  be  oomposed,  written, 
printed,  illustrated,  sold,  bought,  preserved  seoretly  cht  publicly,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  printed  or  illus&ated,  nor  in  any  other  imaginablft  way  shall 
they  connive  or  permit  this  to  be  aone. 

35.  Likewise  under  the  penalties  indicated,  we  strictly  command  all 
who  ordain  and  administer  justice,  that  on  the  authonty  of  this  our 
Edict,  they  shall  seize,  tear  in  pieces  and  burn  such  writings,  books,  tracts 
and  pictures,  hitherto  made  and  written,  whosoever  be  their  owner  or 
wheresoever  they  be  found  throughout  the  whole  Empire  and  our  hered- 
itary dominions. 

36.  Also,  authors,  writers,  printers,  and  artists,  as  well  as  purchasers 
and  sellers  of  such  foul  writings,  books,  tracte  and  pictures,  after  the 
promulgation  of  our  present  imperial  decree,  and  those  persisting  or 
contriving  something  anew,  if  it  becomes  known — ^you  may  seize  and 
appropriate  to  yourselves,  wherever  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  them,  their 
substance,  goods  and  privileges.  This  liberty  is  conceded  you  by  law, 
and  for  any  injury  inflicted  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  answer  to  the  law. 

37.  Lastly,  to  the  end  that,  with  present  evils  also  occasions  for  future 
heresies  may  be  prevented  and  altogether  removed,  and  that  poison 
introduced  by  the  authors  of  these  books  may  not  be  further  dissenunated 
and  that  the  most  worthy  art  of  printing  may  hereafter  be  employed  only 
for  noble  and  worthy  purposes;  therefore,  of  our  imperial  and  royal  power 
and  knowledge,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  our  imperial  Electors. 
Princes  and  Estates,  we  have  commanded  under  the  imperial  ban  and 
over-ban,  and  the  other  penalties  aforesaid;  and  do  command,  deliberately, 
by  the  power  of  this  our  Edict,  to  which  we  have  given  the  sanction  of 
inviolable  law,  that  hereafter  no  book-printer  or  any  other  person  whoso- 
ever or  wherever  he  be,  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  in  our  hereditary 
dominions,  principalities  and  lands,  shall  print  for  the  first  time  or  reprint 
any  books  or  writings  in  which  there  is  anything  that  treats  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  httle  or  much;  unless  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  his  vicar,  together  with  the  permission  of  the 
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iheologica!  faculty  of  ftn  adjoining  university.  But  other  books,  in  what- 
ever  faculty  sod  whatever  they  treat,  shall  be  printed,  sold,  or  caumd  to 
be  printed  or  stdd,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  uie  biahop,  and  not 
otherwise. 

38.  But  if  anyone,  of  whatever  dignity,  rank  or  title  be  may  be,  shall 
wilfully  contravene  or  transgresa  this  our  Christian  and  imperial  order, 
decree,  mandate,  law  aad  statute,  which  shall  be  kept  altogether  inviolable 
in  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  articles  concerning  the  matter  of  Luther 
or  printing,  in  any  way  that  men's  minds  may  invent,  we  annul  and  make 
such  action  void.  As  to  such  we  will  that  they  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
dealt  with  according  to  the  preceding  penalties,  as  well  as  those  contained 
in  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  form  and  process  of  the  excommunica- 
tion, and  of  the  imperial  ban  and  over-ban.  [Let  everyone  know  how 
to  order  himself  accordingly.]* 

And  in  order  that  all  tms  nnay  be  done  and  credit  given,  we  have  sealed 
this  document  with  out  imperial  seal,  which  has  been  affijced  in  our  holy 
imperial  city  of  Worms,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,*  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  1521,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  over  otiwr  lands  the  sixth. 


AND  BOBBINO  BAHDB  or  THB  PZABANTB* 

In  the  preceding  book  I  had  no  occasion  to  condemn  the  peasants, 
because  they  promised  to  yield  to  law  and  better  instruction  as  Christ 
also  demands  (Matt.  7  :  1).  But  before  I  can  turn  around,  they  go  out 
and  appeal  to  force,  in  spite  of  their  promise,  and  rob  and  pillage  and  act 

1  Words  ID  bracketa  not  [□  the  Latin  teit. 

■  That  the  Edict  was  atfoed  and  sealed  on  May  8th,  ia  a  delitjerate  falsehood. 
Nothing  is  better  established  regardiiig  the  whole  transactioD  than  that  the 
ngnature  was  affixed  May  26,  the  day  afUir  the  final  Bdjoumment  of  the  Diet- 
It  la  also  fully  established  that  the  proposed  law  was  never  laid  before  the  Diet, 
but  wa0  read  lt>  a  part  of  the  Electors  and  a  few  other  princes  at  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor.  Prince-elactor  Joachim,  of  Brandenburg,  took  it  upon 
himself  then  to  say  that  the  Edict  would  have  the  assent  of  all  the  EstJites,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  there  was  no  disseating  voice.  But  as  none  of  the  Eatatea  as 
a  matter  of  fact  did  give  its  ament,  never  even  had  the  document  before  them  tor 
action,  it  is  evident  that  the  Edict  was  promulgated  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Eimperor.  It  is  as  clear  aa  any  proposition  in  oooatitutional  law  can  be,  that  tbe 
document  never  had  the  foroe  of  law  in  the  Empire.  Tho  above  conclusions  ars 
■ubatantially  identical  with  those  of  Ranke,  in  bu  Deutsche  OrtchuJile  im  ZrilaUer 
der  Retormation.  Berlin,  18S1,  1:  342  teq.  For  the  documenCB  on  which  theyreat, 
■Be  Brieger,  eapaeiaUy  pp.  218.  219.  Most  of  Aleander's  dispatches  are  in  Italian; 
for  a  brief  summary  of  Uiem  in  English,  see  Beaid,  Lift  of  Marlin  Lviher.i&i-ib^. 
nere  has  naturally  been  a  hot  controversy  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  many  of  the 
tacts — whether,  for  example,  this  antedating  of  the  Edict  was  with  fraudulent 
intent,  to  give  the  impreaidOD  that  it  was  signed  and  promulgated  before  the  Diet 
had  begun  to  diapersa,  and  therefore  presumptively  by  una 

.    .  ■     ..       .  .      ^^g  , 

May  23. 

KO,  9:  ISn  »eq.,  132  leo.    Jansscn  denies  that  the  document 
-     -■- ■---   nd   r--   "----'--■-   ^= >-   -'•'-- 


Irequeatly  and  falsely  aaaerted  in  the  document.  Two  electors,  Frederick,  of 
Buony,  and  the  Count  Palatine,  had  departed  by  May  23.  For  a  full  discussion 
^  this  question,  see  1  KO,  9:  ISH  »eq.,  132  leo.  Jansscn  denies  that  the  dot 
waa  antedated  at  all.  on  the  curious  ground  that  Aleander's  di^atch  c 
8th  show* 'the  draft  to  have  been  completed  at  that  date.  (Oochici 
DsuUehsn  VoOu,  Freiburg,  1897,  2:  184.  note 4.)  But  laws  are  dated  not  It 
day  of  their  draftina.  but  from  that  on  which  they  are  enacted  and  signed. 
•  Thi*  Iraot  Duy  Ge  found  in  LDB,  24:  267  «««.,  and  Walob,  IS:  5S  icg. 
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as  mad  dogs.  From  this  it  is  quite  ajipAient  wbBi  they  bad  in  tbeir 
false  minds,  and  that  what  they  put  forfch  under  the  name  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Twelve  Articles  has  beoome  vain  pretenses.     In  short,  tbnf 

gractice  mere  devil's  work,  especiaUv  that  anubdevil  irbo  reigns  at  Mfihf- 
ausen,  who  indulges  in  nothing  else  than  robbery,  murder  and  Uood- 
43hed;  hence,  Christ  in  John  8  :  44  says  conoeming  mm  that  he  is  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning.  Since,  therefore,  those  peasants  and  miseraUe 
wretches  willingly  ^  astray  and  act  differently  from  what  thejr  dedaied, 
I  likewise  must  write  differently  concerning  them;  and  first  brins  their 
sins  before  their  eyes  as  God  commands  (Isa.  58  : 1  ;  Eie.  2  : 7),  metlier 
perchance  some  nught  know  themselves  and  accordingly  submit  to  secular 
authority  as  they  ought.  With  three-f(dd  horrible  sins  against  God 
and  men  have  these  peasants  loaded  themsdves,  for  wluch  tb^  have 
deserved  a  manifold  death  of  bod^  and  souL 

First,  they  have  sworn  to  their  true  and  gracious  rulers  to  be  submis- 
sive and  obedient,  in  accord  with  God's  command  (Matt.  22  :  21).  ''Ren- 
der unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's,"  and  (Rom.  13  : 1),  "Let 
€very  soul  be  subject  unto  the  hisher  powers.''  But  sinoe  ihey  have 
deliberately  and  with  outrage  abandoned  obedience,  and  in  addittooi  have 
opposed  their  lords,  they  have  thereby  forfdted  body  and  soul,  as  per- 
fidious, perjured,  mendacious,  disobedient,  rasc»|ls  and  villains  are  wont 
to  do.  Wherefore  St.  Paul  judges  them,  saying  (Rom.  13  : 2),  ''And 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemnation. "  The  peasants 
will  incur  this  sentence,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  for  God  will  keep  truth  and 
pledge. 

Second,  they  cause  uproar,  outrageously  rob  and  pillage  monasteries 
and  castles  not  belonging  to  them.  For  this  alone,  as  public  highway- 
men and  murderers,  they  deserve  a  two-fold  death  of  body  and  soul. 
It  is  right  and  lawfid  to  slay  at  the  first  opportunity  a  rebellious  person, 
known  as  such,  already  under  God  and  the  Emperor's  ban.  For  of  a 
public  rebel,  every  man  is  both  judge  and  executioner.  Just  as,  when  a 
lire  starts,  he  who  can  extinguish  it  first  is  the  best  fellow.  Rebellion  is 
not  a  vile  murder,  but  like  a  great  fire  that  kindles  and  devastates  a  coim- 
try;  hence  uproar  carries  with  it  a  land  full  of  murder,  bloodshed,  makes 
widows  and  orphans,  and  destroys  everything,  like  the  greatest  calamity. 
Therefore,  whosoever  can  should  smite,  strangle  and  stab,  secretly  or 
publicly,  and  should  remember  that  there  is  nothing  more  poisonous, 
pernicious  and  devilish  than  a  rebellious  man.  Just  as  when  one  must 
slay  a  mad  dog;  fight  him  not  and  he  will  fight  you,  and  a  whole  country 
with  you. 

Third,  they  screen  such  frightful  and  horrible  sins  with  the  Grospel, 
call  themselves  Christian  brethren,  swear  allegiance  and  oath  and  com- 
pel people  to  join  them  in  such  cruelties.  Thereby  they  become  the 
greatest  blasphemers  and  violators  of  God^s  holy  name,  and  serve  and 
honor  the  devil  under  the  semblance  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  have  ten 
times  deserved  death  of  body  and  soul,  for  I  never  heard  of  more  detestable 
sros.  And  I  believe  also  that  the  devil  perceives  the  judgment  day,  that 
he  undertakes  such  an  unheard-of  job.  As  if  he  said,  "It  is  the  last," 
therefore  he  should  be  and  will  his  worst  to  stir  the  dregs  and  entirely 
clear  the  ground.  May  the  Lord  restrain  him!  Lo,  how  mighty  a 
prince  the  devil  is,  how  he  has  the  world  in  his  hands  and  can  put  it  to 
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«onfutdon,  who  can  bo  soon  capture  so  many  thousands  of  peasants,  lead 
them  astray,  harden  and  rouae  them,  and  ia  able  to  make  them  willina 
executioners  of  his  malice.  It  is  no  excuse  for  these  peasanta  to  plead 
1  Mo.  1  :  23,  2  :  5,  maintftining  that  all  thines  were  created  free  and 
cotmnon,  and  that  all  of  us  were  baptised  in  like  manner.  For  in  the 
New  Testament  Moeea  has  no  place;  there  our  Lord  and  Master  stands, 
and  casts  us  with  body  and  goods  under  the  superiors  and  civi!  law,  as 
he  says  (Matt.  22  :  2)  "Render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  CsF^ar's." 
So  also  says  St.  Paul  (Rom.  13  :  I)  to  all  baptized  Christians,  "  Let  every 
Boul  be  subject  imto  the  higher  powers."  And  thus  likewise  St.  Peter 
enjoins  (1  Pet.  2  ;  13),  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake."  This  teaching  of  Christ  we  are  bound  to  live  up  to, 
since  the  Father  commanded  from  heaven,  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  him."     (Matt.  17  r  5;  Mark  9  :  7;  Luke  9  :  35.) 

Now  baptism  does  not  make  free  Ixidy  and  goods,  but  soul.  Moreover 
the  Gospel  does  not  aim  at  a  community  of  goods,  though  such  as  desire 
this  may  have  it,  like  the  apostles  and  disciples  (cf.  Acts  4  :  32)  who  did 
not  demand  that  the  goods  of  Pilate  or  Herod  should  be  common,  aa 
our  senseless  peasants  rage,  but  their  own  goods.  But  our  peasants  would 
have  the  ^oods  of  others  common,  and  keep  their  own  for  themselves; 
these  are  mdeed  fine  Christians!  I  deem  that  there  is  no  more  devil  in 
hell,  but  he  has  altogether  rushed  into  the  peasants;  their  rage  is  excessive 
and  beyond  all  measure. 

Since,  therefore,  the  peasants  have  thus  incurred  the  wrath  of  God 
and  men,  and  are  already  guilty  of  a  manifold  death  of  both  body  and 
soul,  ranee  they  are  deapisers  of  right  and  law  and  do  continue  in  using 
violence,  I  must  inform  secular  authority^  how  with  good  con^ience  it 
ought  to  deal  with  them.  First,  if  the  civil  government  thinks  proper 
to  smite  and  punish  those  peasants  without  previous  consideration  of 
right  and  fumess,  I  do  not  condemn  such  action,  although  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Gospel,  for  it  has  good  right  to  do  this.  Inasmuch 
as  the  peasants  no  longer  fight  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  but  have  become 
rather  faithless,  perjured,  disobedient,  seditious  murderers,  robbers, 
blasphemers,  which  even  a  heathen  government  has  right  and  power  to 
puniah — yea,  is  even  bound  to  punish  such  rogues.  Since  for  that  reason 
it  wields  the  sword  and  is  God's  minister  unto  him  who  does  evil.  (Rom. 
13  : 4.) 

But  government,  if  it  is  Chriatian  and  permits  the  Gospel,  since  also 
the  peasants  have  no  pretext  against  it,  they  should  betiave  with  awe 
towud  it.  First  of  all  we  should  depend  on  God,  and  confess  that  we 
have  deserved  this  calamity,  and  recognize  that  God  has  perhaps  sent 
the  devil  for  the  general  punishment  of  the  German  nation.  Therefore 
we  ought  humbly  to  ask  God  for  help  against  the  devil.  For  we  do  not 
(mly  wrestle  agamst  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  evil  spirits  and  powers 
in  me  air,  which  must  be  attacked  with  prayer  (Eph.  6  :  12,  18).  When 
the  heart  is  sot  right  toward  God  so  that  one  lets  his  divine  will  rule, 
whether  he  wishes  or  does  not  wish  us  to  have  princes  and  lords,  we  must 
to  superfluity  oppose  to  these  crazy  pewants  rig^t  and  justice,  even  if 
they  are  not  worthy  ot  it.    Thereafter,  if  this  wUl  not  aviul,  hasten  to 

ft  the  sword, 
or  a  prince  or  lord  must  remember  that  he  is  God's  steward  and  the 


graro  t 
For 
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executor  of  his  wrath  (Rom.  13  : 4),  the  swoid  is  eommitted  to  him  for 
such  villains,  and  that  he  ems  just  as  matly  aguDst  God,  if  he  does  not 
punish  and  restrain,  as  one  to  whom  the  sworahas not  been entrurted if 
ne  murders.  For  when  he  can  punish  and  does  not,  should  there  be  in 
consequence  murder  or  bloodshed  he  is  guilty  (rf  all  the  muider  and  evil 
that  such  rascals  commit;  since  he  voluntarily,  throudi  nq^eet  of  h» 
divine  charge,  permits  such  baseness  to  be  done,  therefore  &  much  in- 
creases it  and  is  guilty.  Therefore  let  him  not  sieepi  Nor  show  mercy 
and  compassion.  Nay,  this  is  the  time  of  sword  and  wrath,  not  the  tone 
of  mercy. 

Let  the  civil  power  press  on  confidently  and  strike  as  long  as  it  cm 
move  a  muscle.  For  here  is  the  advantage:  the  peasants  lUlve  bad 
consciences  and  unlawful  goods,  and  whenever  a  peasant  is  killed  thefe- 
fore  he  has  lost  body  and  soul,  and  goes  forever  to  the  devil.  CSvil 
authority,  however,  has  a  clean  conscience  and  lawful  goods,  and  can  say 
to  God  with  all  security  of  heart:  "Bdiold,  my  God,  thou  hast  appointed 
me  prince  or  lord,  of  that  I  cannot  doubt,  and  hast  entrusted  me  with 
the  sword  against  evil  doers  (Rom.  13  : 4).  It  is  tiiy  word  and  may  not 
lie;  therefore  I  must  fulfil  my  duty  or  lose  thy  grace.  It  is  plain  that 
these  peasants  have  deserved  a  manifold  death,  from  thee  ami  from 
the  world,  and  me  thou  hast  commanded  to  punish  them.  WHlest  thou 
now  to  let  me  perish  through  them,  and  to  take  away  from  me  the  rule, 
and  to  let  me  oe  destroyed?  Well,  then!  thy  will  be  done;  let  me  die 
then,  and  go  in  thy  trust  and  word,  and  be  foimd  in  obedience  to  thy 
trust  and  my  duty.  Therefore  I  will  punish  and  smite  as  long  as  I  can 
move  a  muscle;  thou  wilt  judge  and  approve. " 

Therefore  it  can  come  to  pass  that  he  who  will  be  slain  on  the  side  of 
civil  government,  may  be  a  real  martyr  before  God,  if  he  fights  in  such 
conscience  as  has  been  said.  For  he  goes  in  the  divine  word  and  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  whoever  shall  pensh  on  the  side  of  the  peasants  is  an 
eternal  hell-brand.  For  he  wields  the  sword  against  God's  word  and 
obedience,  and  is  a  limb  of  the  devil. 

And  should  it  seem  likely  that  the  peasants  prevail  (may  God  for- 
bid)— for  all  things  are  possible  to  God,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
may  not  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  day,  which  will  not  be  far 
off;  he  may  purpose  through  the  devil  to  destroy  all  order  and  authority, 
and  turn  the  world  into  a  wild  chaos — then  will  he  safely  go  to  ruin  with 
a  good  conscience  who  shall  be  found  in  his  sword-duty,  and  leave  to  the 
devil  the  earthly  kingdom  and  receive  instead  the  eternal  kingdom. 
Such  wonderful  times  are  these  that  a  prince  can  more  easily  win  heaven 
by  shedding  blood  than  others  with  prayers. 

Finally  there  is  one  more  point  worthy  of  consideration  bv  the  civil 

Cower.  The  peasants  are  not  satisfied  to  belong  to  the  devil  themselves, 
ut  they  force  and  urge  many  pious  people  unwfllingly  to  join  their  devil- 
ish union  (Bund),  and  make  them  thus  partners  in  their  wickedness 
and  condemnation.  For  whosoever  joins  them  goes  with  them  to  the 
devil  and  is  guilty  of  all  the  evil  deeds  they  conunit;  and  must  do  so  be- 
cause he  is  of  so  weak  faith  that  he  cannot  withstand.  A  hundred  deaths 
should  a  pious  Christian  suffer  ere  he  yields  a  hair's  breadth  in  this  peas- 
ant's business.  Oh,  many  can  become  martyrs  now  through  these  blood- 
thirsty peasants  and  prophets  of  murder! 
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Now  on  such  captives  among  the  peasants  the  civil  authority  should 
have  mercyj  and  if  oesides  they  have  no  goods,  if  they  cheerfully  let  the 
sword  take  its  course  against  the  peasants,  and  risk  uieir  own  body  and 
fortune,  then  are  these  reasons  more  than  enough  why  one  should  save 
and  help  such  souls,  who  tlirough  the  peasants  have  be^  driven  into  such 
a  devilish  confederacy,  and  against  their  wills  must  sin  with  them  so 
horribly  and  be  condemned.  For  such  souls  are  [going]  straight  for 
purratory,  yea,  to  hell  and  devil's  chains. 

Ther^ore  dear  lords,  redeem  here,  save  here,  help  here,  have  mercy 
<m  these  poor  peasants,  stab,  strike,  strangle,  whoever  can.  Remainest 
thou  therefore  dead?  Well  for  you,  for  a  more  pious  death  nevermore 
canst  thou  obtain.  For  thou  diest  in  obedience  to  God's  word  and  to 
duty  (Rom.  13  :  1),  and  in  the  service  of  love,  to  deliver  thy  neighbor 
out  of  hell  and  the  devil's  chfuns. 

So,  I  pray  you  now,  flee  from  the  peasants  whoever  can,  as  from  the 
devil  himself.  But  those  who  do  not  flee,  I  pray  that  God  would  enhghten 
and  convert  them.  But  those  who  cannot  be  converted,  God  grant  that 
th^  may  have  no  fortune  and  success.  Here  every  pious  Christian 
may  say,  AmenI  For  that  the  prayer  is  right  and  good,  and  pleases 
God  weU,  that  know  I.  Should  anyone  think  it  too  severe,  let  him  remem- 
ber  that  rebellion  is  intolerable,  and  let  him  watch  at  all  hours  for  the 
deetniction  of  the  world. 


TBB  PBOTBBT  AT  SPETBB' 

Meet  illustrious  King,  most  venerable^  right  honorable,  noble,  cs- 
esteoned,  gracious  Lords,  uncles,  cousins,  fnends,  and  especially  esteemed 

According  as  we  ourselves  urged  upon  his  Roman  imperial  Majesty, 
our  most  gncious  Lord,  and  wrote  in  a  friendly  manner  to  your  royal 
Highness, — in  most  submissive  obedience  to  his  imperial  Majesty  and  in 
friendly  and  humble  obedience  to  your  royal  Highness,  as  well  aa  for  the 
good  of  general  Christendom  and  the  holy  Empire,  we  have  come  hither 
to  this  Diet,  and  have  now  heard  read  the  instructions,  tt^ether  with 
the  authoritative  letter  in  his  imperial  Majesty's  name.  Moreover, 
we  have  also  examined  with  diligence  the  Summons  of  this  Diet  in  [the 
name  of]  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  wc  find  that  the  affair  has  been  settled 
by  an  embarrassing  device,  tdat  the  article  in  the  decree  of  the  previously 

>  The  text  followed  is  that  ^ven  by  Ney,  id  hia  OttehichU  det  Rmdutaga  ta 
Spsier  im  John  lSt9  (Hamburs.  I8S0),  pp.  21Q-254.  The  protest  will  be  found 
aiao  in  Wakh.  IB:  316  an].  Libernl  extracts  are  giveo  by  Qiescler,  4:  131.  The 
readingH  of  Walch  and  Oieeeler  differ  at  miuiy  points  from  the  text  of  Nej;,  but 
the  discrepancies  are  not  important,  and  it  haa  not  been  thought  worth  wtiile  to 
ooUkte  the  texts.  A  partial  tnuutation  of  the  documoDt  may  be  found  in  Merle 
d'Aubienfi,  bk  xiii.,  ch.  vi.  Though  the  protest  itself  bears  date  April  20,  most 
critics  agree  in  makiiiR  the  true  date  April  25  (Schaff,  6:  691).  The  author  of 
the  document  is  beljev^  to  have  been  George  Voglcr.  the  chancellor  of  the  Mm- 
grave  of  Brandeuburg  (Ni^.  237).  To  reader  its  cumbrous  pbra.ies  and  long  in- 
volved sentences  into  intelligible  Elnglish.  without  making  a  mere  paraphrase,  is  a 
mott  difficult  task.  A  stngle  sentence,  and  that  perhaps  not  the  worat.  runs  to 
over  300  wordi,  and  has  fourteen  relative  and  adverbial  clauBesI 
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held  Diet'  conoeming  our  holy  Christian  faith  has  been  ftfin^iH^^  and 
another  very  troublescmie  articto  is  to  be  set  forth  instead: 

And  whereas  your  royal  Highness,  and  jrour  other  eoUeagjues  (havm 
authority  as  his  imperial  Migesty),  goveniors  and  ecnomiasuHiBts,  idta 
the  estates  of  the  Empire,  at  the  Diet  formerly  hdd  at  Spqrw  unaiUmouily 
agreed  that  pending  a  general  Ck>uncil  or  national  ass^nbly,  each  one 
should  live,  nile  and  act  regarding  the  clauses  <^  the  Edict  of  Worms  as 
every  one  hopes  and  trusts  to  give  account  for  his  conduct  before  God 
and  his  imperial  Majesty.  Moreover,  your  royal  H^^ess,  together 
with  the  feuow-cominissioners  in  the  stead  of  his  impmal  Majesty,  at 
the  adoption  of  the  aforesaid  decree  promised  to  hold  all  and  sundry  (so 
it  stands  written  in  the  said  decree  and  his  imperial  Ma j  esty  may  exanune) 
as  fixed  and  inviolable,  to  execute  it,  to  give  prompt  and  unquestiowBg 
compliance,  to  do  and  permit  nothing  contrary  to  it,  to  live  Dy  it,  ami 
not  permit  anyone  to  do  otherwise  save  at  all  perils; 

And  moreover,  your  lieges,  we  and  other  estates  of  the  E^iqiire.  pob- 
licly  proclaimed  in  the  decree  that  each  and  every  point  was  oanied  with 
our  entire  knowledge,  consent  and  advice;  also  that  we  all  and  se?eralty 
acquiesced  in  the  same,  and  in  right,  good,  true  and  faithAil  Biaqoer 
spoke  and  pledged  ourselves  to  hold  every  pomt  and  artide  in  the  deeree 
as  true,  fixed,  sound,  upright  and  inviolable,  to  execute  it,  to  oomp^ 
with  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  to  live  by  it,  without  perib  ■  <iB 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  aforesaid  decree  in  clear,  explicit  words; 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  this  previously  settled,  written  and 
sealed  decree,  as  well  as  for  the  following  well-founded  reasons  (which  in 
part  were  sent  in  writing  to  your  royal  Highness  and  the  esteemed  ones 
on  the  12th  day  of  this  month  of  April),  we  cannot  and  may  not  consent 
to  the  annulment  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  to  which  we  unanimously 
agreed  and  which  we  are  pledged  to  uphold,  nor  even  to  the  supposed  or 
intended  moderation  of  the  same,  which  yet  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

For  the  first  of  our  well-founded  reasons,  we  therefore  think  it  beyond 
question  that  his  imperial  Majesty — as  an  honorable,  upright  and  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  our  most  gracious  Lord — and  the  majority  also  of  you, 
the  other  princes,  having  once  agreed  in  mind  and  will,  pledged,  written 
and  sealed,  would  no  less  than  we  hold  [the  decree]  to  the  letter  as  per- 
petual, fixed  and  inviolable,  execute  it  and  not  scruple  at  anything  therein, 
neither  be  nor  act  against  it.  Therein  we  desire  and  seek  honor,  praise, 
forbearance  and  justice,  not  only  our  own  but  first  of  all  his  imperial 
Majesty's,  and  for  all  of  us. 

As  to  others,  we  do  not  know  in  what  way  to  answer  such  with  a 
good  conscience  toward  Almighty  God  as  the  sole  Lord,  Ruler  and  Up- 
holder of  our  holy  Christian  saving  faith,  as  well  as  toward  his  imperial 
Majesty  as  a  Christian  Emperor. 

For  although  we  know  that  oiu*  ancestors,  brothers  and  we,  all  that 
we  ourselves  were  in  duty  bound  to  do,  in  due  obedience  to  the  deceased 
and  now  reigning  Roman  imperial  Majesties,  all  that  might  ever  have 
promoted  the  honor,  welfare  and  interests  of  his  imperial  Majesty  and 
the  Empire — that,  with  all  true,  ready  and  willing  submission  we  have 
always  done,  in  such  manner  as  we,  without  boasting  and  without  dis- 

^  This  refers  to  the  Diet  at  Speyer  in  1626,  as  the  next  paragraph  shows.    The 
decree  is  given  in  Waloh's,  16:  266  seg. 
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paragement  of  others,  never  knew  anybody  before  to  give.  As  moreover, 
without  sparing  body  or  goods,  we  will  wiUingly  and  obediently  do  hence- 
forth till  our  end  and  grave,  with  the  help  of  divine  grace,  in  all  due  and 
practicable  things  toward  Roman  imperial  Majesty,  as  our  most  gracious 
Lord, — also  toward  your  royal  Hi^^ess  and  lieges,  as  our  dear  and 
gracious  lords,  uncles,  cousins,  friends  and  other  Estates  of  the  holy  Roman 
Empire,  have  kindly,  graciously  and  impartially  willed  and  inclined 
to  do^ 

Yet  there  are  nevertheless  such  things  as  concern  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the  souls  of  every  one  of  us;  as  to  these, 
by  the  command  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  our  consciences,  we  are  in  bap- 
tism and  moreover  in  his  holy  divine  word,  pledged  ana  bound  to  hold 
before  all  our  Lord  and  God  as  highest  King  and  Lord  of  lords.  Our 
undoubting  confidence  is  that  your  royal  Higlmess  and  princes  will  there- 
fore kindly  hold  us  excused  in  respect  to  the  things  in  which  we  are  not 
at  one  with  your  Highness,  princes  and  others.  Nor  in  such  thingjg  will 
we  obey  the  majority,  for  the  reason  that  we  hold  them  in  conformity  to 
the  former  imperial  decree  at  Speyer,  which  by  a  unanimous  consent 
(and  not  by  a  majority  only)  was  then  decided.  Wherefore  also,  such 
a  unanimous  vote  cannot  and  may  not  be  altered  with  honor,  reason  and 
justice,  except  by  unanimous  consent.  Besides  also,  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  honor  of  God,  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  our  souls,  each  stand 
for  himself  and  must  give  account  before  God.  Therefore  in  this  sphere 
no  one  can  make  it  another's  duty  to  do  or  decide  less  or  more,  which 
one  is  not  bound  to  do  for  other  honest,  well-founded  and  good  reasons. 

So  that  your  Highness,  princes  and  others,  each  and  £ul  whom  this 
transaction  might  affect,  have  our  complaint  to  hear  once  more  and 
exactly,  so  that  it  is  open  as  the  day  and  not  to  be  questioned:  that, 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  our  Christian  religion  there  has  been  for  a 
long  time  hitherto  discord  over  many  points  and  articles.  Whence  such 
discord  proceeded,  that  God  knows  first  of  all,  to  whose  judgment  we 
commit  all  things.  But  it  confessedly  arose  in  part  at  the  Diet  of  Ntim- 
berg  [1522],  through  the  papal  legate,  in  consequence  of  his  solicitation 
and  orders  then  made  ana  delivered;  likewise  besides  through  many 
electors,  princes  and  other  estates  of  the  Empire,  who  at  least  in  part 
are  of  your  party.  So  then,  at  the  aforesaid  Diet  of  Niimber^,  all  our 
grievances  were  set  forth  by  the  temporal  estates  of  the  Empire  m  eighty 
articles,  and  delivered  to  the  said  papal  legate,  and  likewise  afterward 
appeared  in  print.*  Nevertheless  the  same  grievances  are  not  yet 
abolished,  and  yet  many  more  of  them  are  before  our  eyes. 

And  it  has  always  been  considered  at  all  Diets,  that  a  fitting  limit  for 
this  matter  could  not  be  found,  unless  a  free  ecumenical.  Christian  coun- 
cil^ or  at  least  national  assembly,  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
this  we  now  declare,  in  order  that  your  Highness,  princes,  and  the  others, 
each  and  every  one,  may  judge  from  this  and  may  yourselves  appoint 
when  it  seems  right  or  proper  for  one  party  to  seek  before  a  free,  Chnstian, 

^  1  This  is  the  document  commonly  known  as  the  Centum  Oravamina,  the  original 
eighty  articles  having  been  expanded  into  a  hundred.  A  summary  of  this  inter- 
esting document  is  given  by  Hftusser,  Period  of  the  Reformation,  p.  70;  and  all  the 
imi>ortant  articles  may  be  found,  either  in  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  VIII,  pp.  125-133, 
or  in  Foxe,  Ada  and  Monuments,  4'»  308-314.  The  full  document  in  German  is 
in  Walch,  15:  2146. 
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general  Council  appfoval  or  oondemnatioii  of  the  doctrine  which  it  IioIdB 
as  Christian.  T^ee  mattefs  cannot  be  so  folly  and  fonnally  diseuned 
and  treated  by  presSdents,  commisBionera.  oraton,  appointed  by  his 
imperial  Majesj^,  or  by  electorsi  princes  and  other  estates  of  the  Elm^ire, 
as  Dy  the  said  Ccnincil.  Nor  could  the  discordant  and  doubtful  doctnnes 
and  practices,  of  which  th^  themselves  are  now  not  certain,  be  heard 
and  decided. 

Moreover  that  such  things  would  now  be  imposed  on  us,  not  silently 
but  openly,  it  is  easy  to  understand  from  the  following  account: 

For  thus  have  several  in  Conmiittee  first  uropo&dd  to  joa,  and  on  the 
10th  day  of  this  month  of  April  it  was  read  a  second  tune;  likewise  in 
several  other  points  have  they  set  forth  changed  ideas,  that  the  electon 
themselves,  princes  and  other  estates  (among  whom  we  equally,  dear 
princes  and  others,  were  included  and  intended)  now  had  aecdded  hme 
with  one  another:  that  those  who  thus  far  abide  by  the  formerly  estab- 
lished imperial  Edicts  now  henceforth  continue  by  the  self-same  Edict 
until  the  next  Council,  and  thdr  subjects  ou^t  to  propose  to  hold  there- 
to, etc.  That  does  not  hold  us,  as  it  does  tiiem,  to  such  Edict  in  all  pcHnts 
with  good  consdenoe,  nor  may  we  execute  it,  [for  this  would  be]  m  the 
highest  degree  burdensome.  And  we  should  have  nothing  to  answer 
before  God,  should  anybody,  of  high  or  lower  rank,  throu^^  our  mutual 
decision  separate  from  the  doctrine  which  fnmi  the  fundlmental  oounsd 
of  the  eternal  word  of  God  we  consider  without  doubt  to  be  gocOy  and 
Christian,  and  against  our  own  conscience,  as  we  have  said  above,  diould 
come  under  the  said  Edict. 

But  we  understand  ourselves  not  at  all  to  call  in  question  what  your 
Highness,  or  any  of  you  princes  and  the  others,  outside  of  oiu*  announced 
joint  agreement  or  resolution,  in  conformity  with  the  Ekiict  or  oti^erwise, 
shall  hold  each  for  himself  and  with  his  [subjects].  But  we  shall  daily 
and  heartily  beseech  God  that  he  will  give  divine  grace  to  each  and  all  of 
us,  that  he  may  enlighten  us  with  right,  true  knowledge,  that  he  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth;  through  which  we  may  come 
with  unanimity  to  a  just,  true,  life-attaining,  saving  Christian  faith, 
through  Christ,  oiur  only  Mercy-seat,  Mediator,  Advocate  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 

For  according  as  discord  is  evident  before  our  eyes,  and  through  the 
opposition  of  parties  it  is  known  that  it  has  sprung  from  that  cause,  idso 
by  the  aforementioned  opposition  it  has  become  established  so  that 
doctrines  are  contested  among  us  in  many  articles  touched  upon  in  the 
imperial  Edict,  each  and  all  may  easily  conclude,  if  we  should  agree 
with  your  Highness,  princes  and  the  rest  in  the  beUef  comprised  [in  the 
Edict],  as  a  result  it  would  be  enjoined  on  us  that,  against  our  own  con- 
sciences, we  ourselves  should  now  condemn  as  unjust  the  doctrines  that 
we  have  thus  far  held  to  be  unquestionably  Christian  and  still  think  to 
be  such,  as  long  as  we  agree  that  the  imperial  Edict  against  them  shall 
have  force. 

Which  then  besides  will  be  more  clearly  perceived  from  the  appended 

clause  to  be  a  contradiction;  which  also  reads:    ''And  again^  in  the 

other  states,  in  which  the  other  doctrines  arose,  and  in  part  nught  not 

be  suppressed  without  noticeable  disturbances,  complaints  and  perils, 

^  The  referenoe  here  ia  to  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  so  in  the  foUowiog  parasrapho. 
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yet  henceforth  all  further  mnovations  shall  be  prevented,  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  until  the  coming  Council/'  etc.  So  then  each  and  all 
might  therefrom  argue,  if  we  had  known  through  such  an  Edict  that  our 
Clmstian  doctrine,  belief  and  attitude  were  so  erroneous,  though  they 
might  be  established  without  marked  disturbance,  complaints  and  perils, 
that  it  should  seem  reasonable  for  us  at  least  implicitly  to  admit  that  we 
have  articles  in  our  faith  either  not  well  funded,  or  else  unnecessary. 
But  the  one  (though  we  shall  be  otherwise  mstructed  at  the  coming  Coun- 
cil or  in  some  other  way  by  the  holy,  pure,  divine,  biblical  Scripture)  at 
the  present  time  we  do  not  at  all  know  how  to  say  or  do.  As  to  the  other, 
if  not  only  implicitly  but  openly  we  deny  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ 
and  his  holy  Word,  which  beyond  all  doubt  we  hold  to  be  pure,  clear, 
clean  and  right,  and  do  not  confess  that  he  has  redeemed  us  from  sin, 
death,  the  devil  and  hell,  it  will  give  the  Lord  Christ  ground  also  to  deny 
us  before  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  he  terribly  threatens  in  the  Gospel  all 
who  do  not  openly  and  freely  confess  before  men  him  and  his  holy  Word. 
Thus  the  true  confession  consists  not  in  empty  words  alone,  but  in  deed,  as 
may  be  further  proved  without  difficulty. 

Every  Christian  gentleman  can  without  difficulty  think  and  under- 
stand to  what  dammmle  vexation  and  ruin  such  a  course  would  lead,  not 
only  among  our  own  Christian  good-hearted  subjects,  but  among  those 
of  the  opposite  party,  if  they  heard  that  we  had  agreed  with  you  that  you 
should  abide  by  the  Edict  and  your  subjects  also  bold  thereto.  So, 
though  Almkhty  God  should  illumine  anyone  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
only  saving  Word,  we  should  not  dare  to  accept  the  same.  As  also  some 
ma^strates  of  your  party  might  understand,  by  that  to  make  excuse  for 
their  subjects,  that  had  we  made  such  an  agreement  with  you,  so  there- 
fore they  must  hold  and  do. 

Should  we  also  agree  with  you,  that  those  who  up  to  this  time  have 
stood  by  the  Edict  should  henceforth  abide  by  it  until  the  coining  Coun- 
cil, etc.,  we  should  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  opinion  of  your  party 
is  right,  but  also  that  the  Edict  is  still  in  existence.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  suspended  and  annulled  by  the  decree  of  the  former  Diet  of  Speyer; 
so  that  every  State  in  the  Empire,  in  such  matters  as  concern  the  Eoict, 
may  live  and  rule  for  itself  and  its  people  as  it  hopes  to  answer  for  itself, 
first  of  all  before  God  and  his  imperial  Majesty.  Therefore  we  cannot  let 
ourselves  be  longer  burdened  with  such  an  unmerited  yoke  of  the  Edict. 

We  have  no  doubt  also,  should  this  not  be  the  will  of  his  imperial 
Majesty,  that  we  shall,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  give  a  true,  sound  answer 
for  our  doctrines,  lives,  governments,  conduct  and  actions  regarding  such 
matters,  before  Almighty  God  and  his  imperial  Majesty,  as  a  Christian 
Emperor. 

§0  with  reference  to  the  articles  touching  the  masses,^  there  is  the 
same  and  much  more  trouble.    For  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  heard 

*  The  article  of  the  proposed  decree  above  referred  to  was  as  follows:  "And 
especially  sundry  doctrines  and  sects,  so  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  venerable 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  the  German  nation 
shaU  not  receive  amonis  the  States  of  the  holy  Empire,  nor  hereafter  openly  favor 
or  permit  them  to  preach;  in  like  manner  they  shall  not  do  away  with  the  services 
of  the  holy  mass;  also  no  one,  in  the  places  where  the  new  doctrines  have  got  the 
tipper  hand,  shall  forbid  or  hinder  the  celebration  or  hearing  of  mass,  or  persecute 
therefor."    The  fuU  text  of  the  decree  is  in  Walch,  16:  328  acq. 
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how  our  mmistoTB  attacked  and  eamjUebely  refuted  the  pb^bI  nnwim, 
with  holy,  diviney  invincible,  constant  Scripture;  how  abo^  on  the  other 
hand,  they  havejustified  the  noble,  precious  Supper  (rf  our  dear  Losd  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  (as  the  evangelical  mass  is  called)  aooording  to  the 
appointment  and  example  of  Christ,  our  only  Master,  and  the  usa^e  of 
his  holy  Apostles.  Should  we  now  ufdiold  or  consent  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  has  been  arranged  in  the  Committee  conoeminff  the  Mass,  it 
might  again  be  understood  as  nothing  else  than  that  wenelped  to  con- 
demn the  teaching  of  our  ministers  as  erroneous  in  this  piuticular,  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  matter,  which,  however,  throu^  llie  bestowal 
of  the  grace  of  God.  is  not  at  all  in  our  mind,  and  cannot  take  place  with 
good  conscience,  z  our  IBghness,  princes,  and  the  others,  yes,  each  and 
every  one,  should  likewise  well  consider  that,  if  we  be  allowed  to  hold 
in  our  provinces  different,  opposinf  masses,  even  thou;^  liie  papal  mass 
were  not  contrary  to  God  ana  to  his  holy  Word  (which  nevertheless  may 
never  more  be  maintained),  still,  such  a  state  of  things  would  bring  about 
contention,  tumult,  revolt  and  every  misfortune  among  people  in  general, 
and  especially  among  those  who  have  a  proper  seal  for  uie  honor  aid  name 
of  God,  and  would  not  at  all  promote  peace  or  unity. 

But  as  to  what  the  aforesaid  papal  masses  mean,  and  how  the  report 
concerning  the  same  must  be  understood,  we  have  easily  perceived  that 
the  said  report  is  intended  only  for  the  places  where  the  other  doctrines 
arose,  and  not  at  all  for  your  magistrates  sEnd  districts.  And  tiierefore 
it  not  unreasonably  surprises  us  that  you  propose  that  we  and  others 
adhering  to  this  doctrine  (that  is,  the  clear,  pure  word  of  God)  should 
set  up  a  standard  in  behalf  of  our  subjects  and  establish  order  and  regula- 
tion in  our  cities,  towns  and  provinces.  This  you  would  not  be  at  all 
willing  to  suffer,  as  we  think,  if  the  conditions  were  reversed.  And  you 
should  be  much  less  opposed  to  this — that  we  and  our  subjects  in  our 
provinces  unanimously  make  use  of  the  Supper  of  Christ,  as  the  evangeUcal 
mass,  alone  founded  on  divine  Scripture,  according  to  the  institution  of 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ — than  that  you  should  against  your  will  be 
required  to  suppress  in  your  states  and  towns  the  papal  masses  or  any 
similar  thing,  that  is  contrary  to  the  divine  appointment  and  the  usage 
of  the  holy  Apostles,  and  is  founded  only  on  the  fables  and  devices  of 
men. 

On  that  account  and  because  the  doctrine  of  our  party  has  been  estab- 
lished in  our  dominions  with  divine,  invincible  Scripture,  directed  against 
the  papal  masses  in  the  aforementioned  ways,  and  such  an  article  is  not 
the  least  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  in  a  Christian  Council;  (more- 
over, seeing  that  neither  the  Summons  to  this  Diet,  which  is  later  in  date 
than  the  aforementioned  official  letter  and  the  Instruction,  nor  the  Instruc- 
tion as  read,  mention  anything  of  this  or  other  similar  articles)  we  have 
therefore  been  not  at  all  mistaken  in  holding  fast  to  the  same,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  hitherto  oft-announced  declaration  and  oiu*  Christian 
remonstrance. 

Although  it  is  plainly  manifest  what  we  permit  to  be  preached  in 
our  dominions  concerning  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ;  nevertheless,  for  manifold  considera- 
tions and  good  Christian  reasons,  we  hold  it  to  be  improper  and  unprofit- 
able that  such  an  ordinance  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  (or  against  it)  as 
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the  report  contemplates,  should  be  passed  by  this  Diet,  since  his  imperial 
Majesty's  Summons  makes  no  mention  of  it,  nor  were  those  ^  to  whom 
these  clauses  apply  either  summoned  or  heard.  And  it  will  indeed  be 
well  to  consider,  if  such  an  important  article  be  undertaken  independently 
of  the  Council,  to  what  forbearance  and  injustice  such  a  course  mi^t 
bring  his  imperial  Majesty  your  royal  highness,  princes  and  other  Estates 
of  the  Empire. 

Likewise,  as  it  was  further  set  forth  in  the  Committee's  report,  that 
the  minister  should  preach  and  teach  the  holy  (xospel  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scnpture  approved  and  received  by  the  holy  Christian 
Church, — ^that  would  pass  very  well  if  all  parties  were  agreed  as  to  what 
is  the  true,  holy  Christian  Church.  But  so  long  as  there  is  great  conten- 
tion about  this,  and  there  is  no  certain  preaching  of  doctrine,  then  [we 
purpose]  to  abide  by  the  word  of  God  alone,  since  indeed  according 
to  the  command  of  God  nothing  else  shall  be  preached,  and  to  make 
clear  and  explain  one  text  of  holy,  divine  Scripture  by  another*  as 
indeed  this  same  holy,  divine  Scripture,  in  all  things  needful  for  Cnria- 
tian  men  to  know,  will  be  found  m  itself  clear  and  bright  enough  to 
illumine  all  darkness.  Therefore  we  purpose,  with  the  grace  and  help 
of  God,  to  abide  by  it  to  the  end,  that  only  the  word  of  G«l  and  the  holy 
Gospel  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  contained  in  the  biblical  books, 
shall  be  preached  clearly  and  purely,  and  nothing  that  is  a^inst  it.  For 
with  that,  as  the  one  truth  and  the  correct  rule  of  all  Christian  doctrine 
and  life,  no  one  can  err  or  fail,  and  whoso  builds  on  it  and  endures  shall 
prevail  against  all  the  gates  of  hell.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
human  additions  and  trifles  shall  fail,  and  cannot  stand  before  God. 

But  that  the  aforementioned  report  is  not  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Empire  pending  the  coming  Council, 
but  is  directly  opposed  to  it,  is  clearly  to  be  perceived  from  this,  that  in 
the  first  clause  it  had  been  arranged  that  those  who  up  to  this  time  abide 
by  the  imperial  Edict,  now  henceforth  also  shall  and  will  so  continue; 
and  no  distinction  was  made  therein  as  to  what  and  how  far  such  obUga- 
tion  to  the  penalties  of  the  said  Edict  should  extend — ^for  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  understood  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words. 

As  then,  it  already  happens  to  some  of  our  clergy  from  other  magis- 
trates, under  color  of  said  Edict — ^because  they  for  the  sake  of  their 
consciences,  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  do  not  hold  in  conformity  with 
the  Edict — that  they  [these  magistrates]  have  ventured,  in  spite  of  the 
decree  of  the  former  Diet  of  Speyer,  to  bring  these  our  own  subjects  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts,  and  apart  from  and  contrary  to  justice, 
forcibly  to  take  and  withhold  their  tithes,  rent,  interest,  tribute,  debt, 
inheritance  and  other  things.  And  it  is  well  to  take  h^sd,  what  other 
acts  of  a  similar  character  might  be  imdertaken  under  the  same  assumed 
pretext,  and  give  reason  for  retaliation;  which  in  any  case  would  contribute 
little  or  notMng  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  unity  * — to  say  nothing 
of  anyone  of  your  party  venturing,  under  pretext  of  tne  Edict  and  the 
ban  and  double-ban  intended  as  the  penalty  of  the  same,  to  act  violently 
against  us  or  any  of  our  party,  and  attempting  to  compel  us  to  do  that 
which  is  against  God,  his  holy  Word,  our  souls  and  good  conscience. 

^  The  alludoo  is  to  the  Sacrameotarians,  or  ZwingUans,  who  were  intended  to 
be  condemned  in  the  article!  on  Masses,  already  quoted. 
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But  every  one  can  wdl  conAdet  what  a  Christian  magisinite  wiD  be  bound 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  for  the  maintenanoe  ciQod's  Woid,and  for  the  aouh, 
bodies,  Uvea  and  property  of  himself  and  his  aubjeotey  for  freedom,  c^^ 
and  motection.  Therefore  it  is  always  reascmable  in  such  a  case  to  stand 
fast  by  the  article  in  the  former  decree  oi  the  Diet  (rf  Soeyer;  wfaioh,for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  as  wdl  as  for  other  good  Quutian  raasonSf 
suspends  and  annuls  the  Edict  [of  Worms]. 

And  from  all  of  this,  it  will  now  be  dearly  enou^  perodved  and 
opezily  proved,  that  the  decree  of  the  former  Dieted Sp^jrer  was  of  more 
service  to  peace  and  unity  than  the  report  (rf  the  aforementioned  article, 
as  such  decree  was  regarded  by  the  doctors,  princes  and  all  othor  Estates 
of  the  Empire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  former,  dear  deoree,  wfaerdn  the 
imperial  Edict  is  suspended,  under  the  assumea  pretext  <tf  the  same.  s(Hne 
have  not  scrupled  forcibly  to  take  and  detain  the  property  of  our  subjects. 
What  then  may  we  now  expect  from  our  opponents,  or  part  of  them  at 
any  rate,  but  ill-will,  dispute,  strife,  and  no  peace,  if  the  door  of  the  Edict 
should  again  be  opened  to  them,  as  the  aforesaid  repcnrt  contemfJates, 
and  the  former  decree  of  Speyer  be  abandoned? 

Likewise  your  royal  Hi^biess,  princes  and  the  other^  if  the  afore- 
mentioned article  becomes  established,  cannot  maintain  that  through  it 
the  former  decree  of  the  imperial  Diet  is  not  annulled  but  only  made  dear. 
For  it  is  plainly  an  entire  annulment  of  the  former  artide,  and  it  could 
no  longer  be  granted  to  all  the  Christian  states  of  the  Empire  that  they 
might  conduct  themselves  in  all  cases  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
their  right  good  consciences,  as  for  such  things  they  hope  and  trust  to 
answer  well  before  God  and  his  imperial  Majesty.  And  with  no  groimds 
may  it  be  said  that  there  are  such  words  as  shall  permit  every  one,  pend- 
ing a  Council,  to  do  everything  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure  and 
-choice,  as  some  say  of  it  who  doubtless  do  not  think  or  know  much  of 
the  just  and  severe  judgment  of  God,  to  which  such  answer  first  of  all 
belongs. 

We  desire  also  to  say  to  every  one  who  thinks  to  silence  us,  if  the  often- 
mentioned  imperial  decree  should  be  misused  by  us,  we  hereby  fully 
submit  oursdves  to  all  deaths  by  which  it  commonly  belongs  to  us  to 
suffer  justice  and  equity.  And  we  likewise  have  no  objection,  if  at  any 
time  one  is  apprehensive  that  the  aforesaid  article  might  be  made  a  cover 
for  a  new,  unchristian  doctrine,  that  he  should  explain  it — ^just  as  we 
with  the  permission  of  your  Grace  and  the  others,  have  set  forth  an  im- 
partial Christian  explanation  and  given  it  to  the  Committee.  But  it 
should  not,  as  your  first  draft  contemplated,  be  entirely  annulled  in  its 
true  substance,  but  remain  according  to  the  letter,  in  honor  and  force. 

And  since  we  have  in  his  Roman  imperial  Majesty,  as  a  Christian 
Emperor  and  our  most  gracious  Lord,  entire,  unfailing  and  comforting 
confidence,  if  the  business  were  reported  with  good  grounds  to  his  imperial 
Majesty,  his  imperial  Majesty  would  have  permitted  nothing  to  be  set 
in  motion  in  addition  to  what  is  contemplated  in  the  Instruction,  as  wdl 
as  his  imperial  Majesty's  Summons  and  official  letter:  since  we  know 
clearly  enough  nothing  else  can  be  found  that  could  be  treated  in  all 
ways  so  that  peace  and  unity  may  be  maintained  in  the  Empire.  More- 
over, in  all  our  aforementioned  transactions  with  you,  and  in  all  our 
conduct,  we  have  sought  nothing  except  the  honor  of  God  before  all 
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things,  as  well  as  our  soul's  salvation,  Christian  peace  and  unity.  That 
we  can  and  will  testify  before  Almighty  God,  the  sole  Searcher  and  Knower 
of  all  hearts.  On  that  account  and  if  there  had  been  the  intention  in 
respect  to  the  aforesaid  article,  to  abide  in  the  proper  way  by  the  Instruo« 
tion  as  r^ul,  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  the  failure  of  the  Committee, 
or  for  such  deliberation  and  action;  but  you  and  your  party  have  aban- 
doned the  submitted  Instruction,  as  well  as  the  Summons  of  his  imperial 
Majesty. 

After  all,  we  expect  from  your  royal  Highness,  princes,  and  others, 
as  our  dear  and  gracious  uncles,  cousins,  friends  and  especially  esteemed 
ones,  as  we  also  once  more  kindly  request  and  humbly  pray,  that  you 
become  willing  again  to  bring  to  mind  the  occasion  of  this  action,  and  our 
complaint,  and  consider  with  diligence  the  ground  and  reason  of  the 
same,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  moved  by  nothing  against  the  former 
decree,  unanimously  concluded,  pledged,  written  and  sealed;  and  not 
act  as  nobody  has  justice,  power  and  right  to  do,  for  reasons  mentioned 
and  others  well-founded,  which  it  is  best  now  not  to  repeat. 

And  if  this  third  announcement  of  our  evident  grievances  shall  not 
be  allowed  by  your  imperial  Highness,  princes  and  others,  then  we  here- 
with PROTEST  and  testify  openly  before  God,  our  sole  Creator,  Pre- 
server, Redeemer  and  Saviour  (who,  as  we  mentioned  before,  alone 
searches  and  knows  all  hearts,  and  therefore  will  judge  justly)  likewise 
before  all  men  and  creatures,  that  we  for  ourselves,  our  subjects  and  in 
behalf  of  all,  each  and  every  one,  consider  null  and  void  the  entire  trans- 
action and  the  intended  decree,  which  in  the  aforementioned  or  in  other 
cases,  is  undertaken,  agreed  and  passed,  against  God,  his  holy  word,  all 
our  soul's  salvation  and  good  conscience,  likewise  against  the  formerly 
announce!  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer — [and  we  protest]  not  secretly, 
nor  willingly,  but  for  reasons  above  stated  and  others  good  and  well- 
founded.  This  protest  we  are  compelled  to  issue  and  to  make  a  more 
thorough  and  true  report  to  his  imperial  Majesty,  our  gracious  Lord. 
To  the  same  effect  yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  rendered,  intended 
decree,  we  thereupon  through  our  Protest^  (made  in  haste,  which  we  also 
herewith  repeat)  let  our  mind  be  plainly  known;  and  besides  we  offered 
nevertheless,  until  the  aforementioned  general  and  free  Christian  Council 
or  national  assembly,  by  divine  help  and  in  conformity  with  the  contents 
of  the  aforesaid  decree  of  the  former  Diet  of  Speyer,  in  our  jurisdictions, 
and  among  and  with  our  subjects  and  kindred,  that  we  will  so  hold,  live 
and  rule  as  we  hope  and  trust  to  answer  for  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God  and  his  Roman  imperial  Majesty,  as  a  Christian  Emperor.  What- 
ever also  concerns  the  rent,  interest,  revenue,  and  peace  of  the  clergy, 
we  in  that  also  will  maintain  and  prove  ourselves  to  be  incorruptible. 
And  likewise,  in  respect  to  the  subsequent  articles,  concerning  anabap- 
tism*  and  printing,  as  we  completely  agreed  in  the  Diet,  we  desire  to  be 

*■  The  material  parts  of  this  first  Protest  are  given  by  Ney  (p.  233)  in  his  history 
of  the  Diet.  S&q  bibliographical  note.  The  complete  document  is  in  Walch, 
16:  383  acq. 

*  The  article  against  the  Anabaptists,  which  the  Protest  approves  as  *'in  every 
respect  proper/'  was:  "All  Anabaptists  and  rebaptised  persons,  male  or  female, 
of  mature  age,  shall  be  judged  ana  brought  from  natural  life  to  death,  by  fire  or 
sword  or  otherwise,  as  may  befit  the  persons,  without  preceding  trial  by  spiritual 
judges.  .  .  .  Such  persons  as  of  themselves,  or  after  instruction,  at  onoe  oonfi 
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in  accord  with  his  imperial  Highness,  the  princes,  and  the  others;  also  we 
consider  the  contents  of  the  same  articles  to  be  in  ev&rv  respect  proper.^ 
We  also  bind  ourselves  to  extend  further  our  aforesaid  complaints  and 
Protest,  and  whatever  besides  our  further  necessity  demands  with  regard 
to  eve^hing.  And  above  all  we  desire,  unquestionably  expect  and 
are  satisfied  that  his  Roman  imperial  Majesty  will  graciously  hold  and 
manifest  himself  toward  us  as  a  gracious  Christian  Emperor,  loving 
God  above  all  things,  and  our  gracious  Lord,  in  consideration  of  our 
Christian,  honorable,  honest  and  immutable  minds  and  due  obedience. 
Wherein  we  hereupon  may  also  render  friendly  and  voluntary  service 
and  may  show  kind  and  gracious  inclinations  to  your  royal  Highness, 
princes,  and  the  others,  as  our  dear  and  gracious  uncles,  cousins,  mends 
and  especially  esteemea  ones.  That  we  are  willing  and  inclined  to  do  out 
of  friendship,  also  from  volimtary  obedience,  goodwill  and  Christian 
love  and  duty. 

Done  at  Speyer  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  and  in  the  1629ih  year 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, 

(Signed)  John,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Elector. 

George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
Ebnbst,  Duke  of  Luneberg. 
Phiup.  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Wolf  [Gang],  Prince  of  Anhalt. 

VII 

THE  PEACE  OF  AUGSBURG* 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PEACE  between  their  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Electors  and  Estates  of  the  Realm 
on  the  other, 

L  WE  FERDINAND,  etc.,— Whereas,  at  all  the  Diets  held  during 
the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  and  at  several  special  sessions  besides, 

their  error,  and  are  willing  to  undergo  penances  and  chastisement  therefor,  and 
pray  for  clemency — these  may  be  pardoned  by  their  government,  as  may  befit 
their  standing,  conduct,  youth  and  general  circimistances.  We  will  also  that 
all  of  their  children,  according  to  Christian  order,  usage  and  rite,  shall  be  bap- 
tixed  in  their  youth.  Whoever  shall  despise  this,  and  will  not  do  it,  shall,  if  he 
persists  in  that  course,  be  held  to  be  an  Anabaptist,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  our 
above-named  ordinance." 

1  The  article  on  printing,  which  the  protesting  princes  also  fully  approved, 
reads:  "In  addition,  we,  also  the  electors,  princes  and  Elstates  of  the  Empire, 
pending  the  Council,  will  and  order  that  each  government  shall  with  all  possible 
diligence  take  oversight  of  all  printing  and  book-publishing,  that  nothing  be 
hereafter  printed  that  is  new  [i.  e.  heretical] — and  especially  abusive  writings, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  composed  and  printed — or  be  sold  or  be  carried 
about  and  offered  for  sale;  but  what  shall  further  be  composed,  printed  or  had  for 
sale  shall  first  be  inspected  by  that  government,  through  appointed,  qualified 
persons,  and  if  defects  are  found  therein,  the  same  shall  be  forbioden  to  be  printed 
or  sold  under  heavy  penalties;  moreover,  it  is  commanded  and  enjoined  that  the 
authors,  printers  and  sellers,  if  they  transgress  such  command,  shall  be  punished 
by  the  government  under  which  they  live  or  are  found,  according  to  opportunity.*' 

'  The  document  is  printed  in  full,  with  a  mass  of  illustrative  and  supplementary 
matter,  in  Lehmann's  De  Pace  Religionis  acta  publica  ei  originalia,  Frankfurt,  1707, 
pp.  62-65.  Copious  extracts,  not  always  verbally  exact,  are  given  in  Gieaeler, 
4:  207-200.  A  critical  edition  of  the  text  haa  been  pubUahed  by  Karl  Brandi. 
MQnchen,  1896. 
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there  have  often  been  negotiations  and  consultations  to  establish  between 
the  f^states  of  the  Holy  Empire  a  general,  continuous  and  enduring  peace 
in  regard  to  the  contending  religions;  and  several  times  terms  of  peace 
were  drawn  up,  which,  however,  were  never  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  but  in  spite  of  them  the  Estates  of  the  Empire  remained  con- 
tinually in  bitterness  and  distrust  toward  each  other,  from  which  not  a 
little  evil  has  its  origin:  inasmuch  then,  as  in  the  continued  division  of 
religion  a  comprehensive  agreement  and  treaty  of  peace,  regarding  both 
rehgions  and  profane  or  civil  things,  was  not  undertaken — and  in  all 
ways  these  revised  and  settled  articles,  concerning  both  religions  here- 
after to  be  named,  might  let  one  know  how  one  should  finally  stand  to  the 
other — so  that  the  Estates  and  subjects  could  not  be  sure  of  continual 
and  abiding  safety,  but  everybody  had  continually  to  stand  doubtfully 
in  unbearable  danger:  to  remove  such  serious  uncertainty,  and  to  secure 
again  peace  and  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Estates  and  subjects  toward 
each  other,  and  to  save  the  German  nation,  our  beloved  Fatherland,  from 
final  dissolution  and  ruin.  We,  on  the  one  hand,  have  imitcKl  and  agreed 
with  the  Electors  and  the  regular  Princes  and  Estates  present,  and  with 
the  deputies  and  embassies  of  those  absent,  as  they  on  the  other  hand 
with  Us. 

2.  We  therefore  establish,  will  and  conmiand,  that  from  henceforth 
no  one — of  whatsoever  honor,  rank  or  character  he  may  be,  for  any  sort 
of  cause,  whatever  name  it  may  have  or  under  whatever  pretence  it 
shall  be  done — shall  engage  in  feuds,  make  war  upon,  rob,  seize,  invest 
or  besiege  another.  Nor  shall  he,  in  person  or  through  any  agent,  descend 
upon  any  castle,  town,  manor,  fortification,  villages,  estates,  hamlets, 
or  without  the  consent  of  that  other,  seize  them  wickedly  with  violent 
deed,  nor  damage  them  by  fire  or  in  other  ways.  Nor  shall  anyone  give 
such  perpetrators  counsel  or  help,  or  render  them  aid  and  assistance  in 
any  other  way.  Nor  shall  one  knowingly  or  willingly  show  them  hos- 
pitality, house  them,  give  them  to  eat  or  drink,  keep  or  suffer  them.  But 
every  one  shall  love  the  other  with  true  friendship  and  Christian  love. 
It  is  provided  also  that  no  Estate  or  member  of  the  Holv  Empire  shall 
take  away  or  obstruct  (or  in  the  proper  place  he  shall  suffer  justice)  free 
access  to  provisions,  food,  trade,  rent,  money  and  income;  but  in  every 
way  shall  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  We,  and  all  the  Estates,  mutually 
suffer  to  abide  all  the  contents  of  these  present  constitutions  of  the  accom- 
plished peace  of  the  land. 

3.  And  in  order  that  such  peace — and  also  on  accoimt  of  the  dis- 
puted religions,  as  is  seen  from  the  causes  before  named  and  mentioned, 
and  is  required  by  the  great  necessity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  nation — ^may  be  the  more  established,  founded,  and  made 
secure  and  enduring  between  the  Roman  Imperial  Majesty  and  Us 
and  the  Electors,  Princes  and  Estates  of  the  Holy  Empire  of  the  German 
nation;  therefore  the  imperial  Majesty,  and  We,  and  the  Electors,  Princes 
and  Estates  of  the  Holy  Empire,  will  make  war  on  no  Estate  of  the  Empire 
on  account  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  doctrine,  religion  and 
faith  of  the  same,  nor  injure,  nor  do  violence  to,  or  in  other  ways  invade 
it,  against  conscience,  knowledge  and  will,  where  the  religion,  faith, 
church-usages,  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Au^bur^  Confession^ 
have  been  established  or  may  hereafter  be  established  m  their  prineipiiM 
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lies,  lands  and  dominions.  Nor  shall  they  throurii  maada^  or  hi  aagr 
other  way  trouble  or  disparage  them,  Imt  shaD  let  them  ({tiietly 
fully  remain  in  t^eir  religion,  faitii,  church-usages,  ordmanoes  aoa  oen> 
monies,  as  wdl  as  their  possessions,  real  or  personal  prmerty,  land, 
peoi)le,  dominions,  governments,  honors  and  ri^ts.  And  toe  opposmr 
religion  shall  be  brou^t  to  a  unanimous  Christian  understanding  and 
agreement  not  otherwise  than  by  Christian,  friendly  and  peaceful  means 
and  wa^.  All  this  [to  be  done]  according  to  imjperial  and  kin^  digni- 
ties, prmcely  honors,  and  true  words,  aira  sanctions  of  the  peace  (rf  tiie 
land. 

4.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Estates  that  have  accepted  the  AugBlnirg 
Confession  shall  suffer  his  imperial  Majesty,  Us  ana  Eleetoos,  ninces 
and  other  Estates  of  the  Holy  Empire,  adhenng  to  the  old  religion,  spirit- 
ual or  secular,  together  with  their  chapters  and  other  spiritual  Estotes^ 
notwithstanding  whether  and  where  they  mav  have  removed  or  changea 
their  residences  (provided  nevertheless,  uiat  the  appointment  of  ministas 
be  conducted  as  a  special  article  herein  directs)  to  abide  in  like  manner  bv 
our  religion,  faith,  church-usages,  ordinances  and  ceremonies.  They  shaU 
also  leave  undisturbed  their  possessions,  real  and  perscmal  property, 
lands^  people,  dominions,  government,  honors  and  ri^ts.  rents,  interest 
and  tithes.  They  shall  suffer  them  to  possess  these  peaceably  ana  quietljr, 
to  enjoy  them,  to  follow  after  them  unmolested,  ami  faithfully  to  remam 
in  them.  Nor  shall  they  by  force  or  other  misdeeds  undertake  anything 
against  them,  but  in  all  ways,  according  to  the  letter  and  order  of  the 
laws  of  the  Holy  Empire,  its  rights,  ordinances  and  edicts,  and  the  estab- 
lished peace  of  the  land,  each  one  shall  with  regard  to  the  other  content 
himself  with  his  proper  and  legitimate  rights — SH  of  which  in  accordance 
with  princely  honor,  true  words,  the  sanctions  of  the  established  peace  of 
the  land  include. 

5.  Yet  all  others  *  if  they  are  not  adherents  of  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  religions,  are  not  intended  in  this  peace,  but  shall  be  altogether 
excluded. 

6.  And  since,  in  the  negotiation  of  this  peace,  there  has  been  disagree- 
ment about  what  should  be  done  when  one  or  more  of  the  spiritual  [Estates] 
should  abandon  the  old  religion,  on  account  of  the  archbishoprics,  pre- 
latures  and  benefices  that  were  held  by  them,  about  which  the  adherents 
of  both  religions  could  not  come  to  an  agreement:  therefore,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  honored  Roman  Imperial  Majesty,  fully  delegated  to  Us, 
we  have  declared  and  established  and  do  hereby  make  known,  that  where 
an  archbishop,  bishop,  prelate  or  other  spiritual  incumbent  shall  depart 
from  our  old  religion,  he  shall  immediately  abandon,  without  any  opposi- 
tion or  delay,  his  archbishopric,  bishopric,  prelature,  and  other  benefices, 

'  The  efifect  of  this  article  was  to  deny  aU  protection  of  law,  not  only  to  such 
sects  as  the  Anabaptists,  but  to  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
faith.  Several  of  the  free  cities,  like  Strasbur'^,  and  at  least  one  considerable 
province,  the  Palatinate,  either  strongly  favoreo  or  had  openly  adopted  this  type 
of  reformation  rather  than  the  Lutheran.  This  process  went  on  with  greatly 
accelerated  rapidity  after  1555,  and  before  1600  no  fewer  than  eight  principalities, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  free  cities  (especially  those  on  the  lower  Rhine) 
had  bcKsome  Reformed.  For  an  excellent*  outline  of  this  movement,  see  Moeller, 
History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  3:  299-314.  The  Reformed  churches  had  no 
legal  stcUiui  in  the  Empire  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
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inth  the  fruits  and  incomes  that  he  may  have  had  from  it,  nevertheless 
without  prejudice  to  his  honors.  Also  the  chapters,  and  those  to  whom 
by  common  right  it  belongs,  or  is  the  custom  of  churches  and  foundations,^ 
shall  be  permitted  to  elect  and  ordain  a  person  belonging  to  the  old  reli- 
gion. Ail  which  spiritual  chapters  and  other  churches  shall  be  left  in 
unmolested  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  church  and  monastery  foundations, 
elections,  presentation  and  confirmation,  old  customs,  rights,  real  and 
personal  property — ^nevertheless,  not  interfering  with  the  future  Christian,, 
friendly  and  final  settlement  of  religion. 

7.  But  since  several  Estates  and  their  ancestors  have  confiscated 
several  chapters,  monasteries  and  other  spiritual  possessions,  and  have 
applied  their  income  to  churches,  schools,  charities,  and  otner  things: 
so  also  such  confiscated  property  which  does  not  belong  to  them  (if  they 
are  immediately  subject  to  the  Empire  and  are  Estates  of  the  Empire,, 
and  if  the  clergy  did  not  have  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau  or  since  that  time)  shall  be  included  in  this  agreement  of  peace, 
and  shall  remain  by  the  regulation  [determining]  how  each  Estate  shall 
deal  with  the  above  mentioned  confiscated  and  already  sequestrated 
properties.  And  to  secure  an  abiding,  eternal  peace,  the  said  Estates 
shall  not  on  this  account  justly  or  unjustly  be  discussed  or  molested. 
Therefore,  by  and  with  the  authority  of  this  edict,  we  command  and  order 
the  Supreme  Court  of  his  imperial  Majesty  and  their  colleagues,  that  in 
respect  to  such  property  they  shall  not  recognize  or  decree  any  citation,, 
mandate  or  process. 

8.  Also,  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  mutually-related  religions  may  so 
much  the  more  live  and  abide  with  one  another  in  perpetual  peace  and 
good  security,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  shall  not  interfere  or  be  exercic^ 
against  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  religion,  as  regards  appointment  of 
clerey^  church-usages,  ordinances  and  ceremonies,  if  they  have  been 
established  or  may  be  established,  until  the  final  settlement  of  religion; 
but,  as  a  following  special  article  directs,  shall  let  that  religion  [of  the 
Augsburg  Confession],  faith,  church-usages,  ordinances,  ceremonies, 
anof  appointment  of  clergy,  go  its  own  way,  and  make  no  opposition  or 
contradiction,  but  (as  was  said  above)  until  a  final  Christian  settlement  of 
religion,  shall  let  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  rest,  and  remain  inactive  and 
suspenaed.  Yet  spiritual  Electors,  Princes,  Estates,  collegia,  monaster- 
ies, members  of  orders,  shall  of  course  be  left  unmolested  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rents,  interest  on  money,  tithes,  livings  and  other  rights  and 
privileges.  But  in  other  things  and  cases,  not  pertaining  to  the  religion 
of  the  Au^burg  Confession,  faith,  church-usages,  ordinances,  ceremonies, 
and  appointment  of  clergy,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  through  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  prelates,  according  to  the  custom  of  its  exer- 
cise in  each  place  where  they  are  in  the  possession  and  use  of  their  power, 
shall  be  exercised,  used  and  practised  unhindered  in  the  future  as  hereto- 
fore. 

9.  As  also  all  outstanding  rent,  interest,  money  and  tithes,  as  before 
said,  shall  follow  the  Estates  connected  with  the  old  religion;  so  each 
party  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  rents,  interest,  money,  tithes  or  proper- 
ties are  located,  shall  nevertheless  retain  over  these  properties  Ins  civil 
authority,  right^  and  justice,  which  he  had  before  the  beginning  of  this 
quarrel  in  reugion,  and  which  have  been  in  use,  and  shidl  in  no  way  be 
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deprived  of  the  same.  Provided,  however,  that  by  the  said  pmpetHm 
the  necenary  ministers  ci  the  churches,  preachon  and  sehoob.  also  afaoi 
and  hospital  dues,  which  formerly  were  given  and  were  duato  oe  givHi — 
such  ministers  of  the  churches  and  schools,  no  matter  of  wbai  rdigloQ 
they  may  be,  shall  hereafter  be  supported  just  as  they  formerly  wne 
support^  by^  the  aforesaid  properties. 

10.  And  if,  on  account  of  such  arrangement,  strife  and  misunder- 
standing shall  result,  then  shall  both  parties  elect  one  or  two  referees 
(and  if  these  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  they  diall  elect  an  impajiaal 
umpire,  who  shall  afterwards  sit  with  Uiem  to  dedde  the  case)  to  compare 
both  sides,  and  after  proper  consideration  they  shall  give  tiieir  judgment 
within  six  months^  what  and  how  much  shall  be  ^ven  for  the  support  of 
the  aforesaid  ministries  and  otl^er  tilings.  However,  while  tlids  cuBpute 
lasts  about  the  support  of  the  clergy,  those  in  poawssion  shall  not  be 
arrested  or  hindereid,  so  long  as  no  peaceful  agreement  has  been  secured 
or  the  decision  of  the  referees  or  umpire  has  not  been  given.  But  never^ 
theless,  in  the  meantime,  as  said  before^  liioee  to  whom  belong  the  rent, 
money,  interest,  tithes  and  propertv  from  which  the  ministers  of  ibe 
church  have  been  supported  of  old,  shall  continue  to  pay  what  thqr  have 
long  given  such  ministers,  until  the  decision  d  the  case. 

11.  No  Estate  shall  endeavor  to  urge  anotlier  or  die  subjects  of  the 
same  to  his  religion,  nor  ag^dnst  his  authority  take  them  under  his  pro- 
tection and  care,  nor  annoy  in  any  way.^  Ana  should  any  one  have  tdcen 
the  same  heretofore  and  of  old  as  patron  and  protector,  they  diaU  not 
be  deprived  hereafter,  and  that  is  not  intended. 

12.  But  when  our  subjects  and  those  of  the  Electors,  Princes  and  Es- 
tates, adhering  to  the  old  religion  or  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion  wish  to  so  with  wife  and  children  to  another  place 
in  the  lands,  principalities  and  cities  of  the  Electors,  Princes  and  Estates 
of  the  Holy  Empire,  and  settle  there;  such  going  and  coming,  and  the 
sale  of  property  and  goods,  in  return  for  reasonable  compensation  for 
serfdom  and  arrears  of  taxes,  as  in  every  place  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  has  been  held  customary,  shall  be  everywhere  unhindered,  per- 
mitted and  granted,  and  on  our  honor  and  faith  shall  in  no  way  be  pun- 
ished. Yet  this  shall  add  nothing  to  the  magistrates'  rights  and  customs 
regarding  serfdom,  nor  shall  an3rthing  be  hereby  abated  or  taken  away. 

13.  And  hereafter  a  settlement  in  matters  of  religion  and  faith  shall 
be  sought  in  proper  and  fitting  ways,  and  without  constant  peace  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  Christian,  friendly  settlement  in  religion;  there- 
fore have  We  and  the  Councillors  in  the  stead  of  the  Princes  and  Estates 
granted  this  state  of  peace,  to  hold  such  peace  fixed,  fast,  unbroken,  for 
the  sake  of  a  Christian  settlement,  and  we  shall  truly  comply  with  the 
same.  Where  then  such  settlement  will  not  ensue  by  means  of  general 
councils,  national  synods,  colloquies*  and  imperial  acts,  then  shall  this 
state  of  peace  in  all  the  aforesaid  points  and  su-ticles  no  less  continue  and 
remain  in  force,  until  a  final  settlement  of  rehgion  and  matters  of  faith. 

1  This  recognises  and  makes  permanent  the  rule  adopted  at  the  first  Diet  of 
Speyer  (1526),  Cujua  rex  ejus  religio — or,  the  religion  of  the  subject  follows  that  of 
his  Prince. 

>  The  colloquy  of  Worms  was  summoned,  in  pursuance  of  this  article,  in  1557, 
but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  without  having  ao- 
eomplished  anything.    See  the  Acta  in  CR,  9:  272  9eq, 
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And  herewith  m  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  in  all  ways  besides,  they  shall 
establish,  conclude  and  remain  in  an  enduring,  constant,  unbroken  and 
perpetual^  peace. 

14.  And  in  such  peace  the  free  knights,  who  are  inmiediately  subject 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  Us,  shall  also  be  included,  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  they  shall  be  interfered  with,  persecuted  or  troubled  by 
no  one  on  account  of  both  the  aforesaid  reli^ons. 

15.  But,  moreover  in  many  free  and  unperial  cities  both  religions, 
namely,  our  old  religion  and  the  Augsburg  Confessional  religion,  have 
hitherto  come  into  vogue  and  practice;  the  same  shall  remain  hereafter 
and  be  held  in  the  same  cities,  and  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  same 
free  and  imperial  cities,  spiritual  ranks  and  secular,  shall  peacefully  and 
quietly  dwell  with  and  among  one  another,  and  no  party  shall  venture 
to  abolish  the  religion,  chiu*ch-customs  or  ceremonies  of  another,  or 
persecute  them  therefor,  but  each  party  shall  permit  the  other,  in  virtue 
of  this  peace,  to  remain  in  a  peaceful  and  friendly  manner  in  [the  enjoy- 
ment of]  their  religion,  faith,  church-usages,  customs  and  ceremonies, 
and  of  their  eoods  and  chattels,  and  all  else  that  the  Estates  of  the  Empire 
have  decideaand  commanded  above  concerning  religion. 

16.  And  all  ordinances,  contained  in  previous  imperial  edicts  or  other- 
wise, must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  in  all  points 
and  articles;  nothing  may  take,  derogate  or  abate  from  the  same;  nor 
may  any  declaration  or  anything  else  that  obstructs  or  alters  the  same, 
be  given,  acquired  or  received,  or  if  it  shall  be  already  given,  acouirea 
or  received,  nevertheless  [it  shall  be  held]  to  be  unworthy  and  invalid,  and 
shall  not  be  treated  or  recognized  as  law. 

17.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  above  written  articles  specifically 
drawn  up  and  relating  to  his  imperial  Majesty  and  Us,  his  imperial 
Majesty  and  We,  by  his  imperial  and  our  royal  honor  and  word,  pledge 
ourselves  and  our  successors  to  hold  and  execute  firm,  fast,  inviolate  and 
genuine;  by  them  honestly  and  imresistingly  to  walk  and  live;  and  more- 
over now  or  in  the  future,  whether  for  completeness  or  under  some  other 
pretext  of  whatsoever  name,  not  to  criticise,  alter  or  let  them  fail,  nor 
permit  any  one  else  to  do  this  for  and  on  account  of  their  ImperisLl  and 
Royal  Majesties. 

18.  And  we,  the  appointed  councillors  of  the  Electors,  instead  of 
their  graces  the  Electors,  also  for  their  successors  and  heirs,  we  the 
illustrious  Princes,  prelates,  counts  and  lords,  and  the  delegates  and 
ambassadors  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities,  instead  and  in  bemdf  of  our 
rulers  and  chiefs,  also  for  their  successors  and  heirs,  will  and  promise  by 
princely  honor  and  worth,  in  right  good  faith  and  in  words  of  truu^ 
also  by  loyalty  and  faith,  so  much  as  may  lie  in  any  of  them,  as  it  stands 
everywhere  above,  to  hold  it  firm,  fast,  genuine  and  inviolate,  and  by  it 
truly  and  unhesitatingly  to  .walk  and  live. 

19.  We  further  pledge  and  bind  ourselves  to  all  parties,  that  the 

1  "These  truces  with  the  infidels  [said  Wamba]  make  an  old  man  of  me.*'  "Qo 
to,  knave,  how  so?'*  said  Cedric,  his  features  prepared  to  receive  favorably  the 
expected  jest.  "Because,**  answered  Wamba,  "I  remember  three  of  them  in  my 
day,  each  of  which  was  to  endure  for  the  course  of  fifty  years;  so  that,  by  com- 
putation, I  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.**  {Seottt  "Ivtmhoe.") 
This  Peace  of  Augsburg,  for  a  "perpetual,"  "eternal"  treaty,  endured  a  long 
aomething  like  sixty-three  yearsi 
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imperial  Majesty,  We  and  any  Estate,  with  whatsoever  sought  pretext, 
with  violence  or  in  any  other  manner,  secretly  or  openly,  Uirough  our- 
eelves  or  others  acting  in  our  behalf,  will  not  burden,  offer  violence  to, 
make  war  upon,  persecute,  insult  or  trouble  another;  And  also  if  one 
party  or  Eetate,  contrary  to  such  established  peace,  shall  offer  violence 
to  or  oppress  another  (as  nevertheless  should  not  be)  now  or  hereafter, 
with  overt  act,  secretly  or  openly,  we  promise  that  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
We  and  they,  also  our  and  their  successors  and  heirs,  will  in  that  case 
not  only  give  no  counsel,  help  or  assistance  to  the  violator,  or  one  who 
has  undertaken  or  is  to  undertake  the  overt  act,  but  also  if,  contrary  to 
this  peace,  any  Estate  shall  offer  violence,  oppose  or  make  war,  we  will 
give  help  and  assistance  against  the  violator  or  one  who  commits  the 
overt  act, — all  truly  without  danger,  etc, 

20.  Also  herewith,  and  by  the  authority  of  this  our  imperial  edict, 
we  command  and  order  the  judges  of  the  imperial  courts  and  their  col- 
leagues, that  they  hold  and  conduct  themselves  in  conformity  with  this 
treaty  of  peace,  as  well  as  give  fitting  and  necessary  relief  of  the  law  to 
the  appending  suitors  themselves,  no  matter  to  which  of  the  aforesaid 
religions  they  belong,  and  against  all  such  to  recognize  and  decree  do 
citation,  mandate  or  process. 

Proclaimed  at  Aitgsfmrg,  tn  the  year  tSBS,  SepUmber  SB. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  KING   FERDINAND 

We  Ferdinand  ■  .  .  .  do  proclaim  and  make  known  to  everybody  by 
this  letter:  Whereas,  at  this  Diet  now  in  session  for  the  arrangement  and 
settling  of  a  religious  peace,  the  Estates  and  delegates  adhering  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  have  submissively  brought  it  to  our  attention, 
that  knights,  cities  and  communes  belonging  to  several  archbishops, 
bishops  and  other  spiritual  [Estates],  a  long  time  s^o  became  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  still  are  such :  and  since  the  same,  because 
of  their  religion  long  since  received  and  established  might  be  persecuted 
by  their  said  lords  and  rulers,  before  and  until  the  opposing  reh^ons  shall 
be  brought  by  Christian,  friendly  and  peaceful  ways  to  a  Christian  under- 
standing, and  agreement;  and  that  this  was  not  more  certain  to  happen 
than  dissension  and  shameful  waging  of  war  between  lords  and  rulers  and 
their  subjects:  but  to  anticipate  such  things,  they  dutifully  entreated  Us 
to  recommend  the  spiritual  [Estates]  and  prevail  upon  them,  that  here- 
after, as  well  as  for  a  long  time  hitherto,  for  the  maintenance  of  ibe 
general  and  highly  necessary  peace  in  the  Holy  Empire  of  the  German 
nation,  they  permit  these  same  subjects  of  theirs  to  remain  undisturbed 
and  without  persecution  on  account  of  the  rehgion  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  let  them  await  the  aforesaid  fin^l  agreement  between 
the  opposing  religions;  and  in  consideration  of  that  they  conceded  that 
such  subjects  would  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  present  constitution 
of  religious  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Estates  and  delegates  belong- 
ing to  our  old  reli^on  urged  alt<%ether  different  grounds  and  requests; 
moreover  they  declared  that  the  Estates  of  both  religions  cannot  agree 
■with  one  another  in  this  matter. 

'  Tb«  Ions  and  tedious  list  of  titiei  U  omittod. 
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Therefore,  by  the  authority  of  his  Roman  Imperial  Majesty,  our  dear 
brother  and  Lord,  fully  delegated  to  Us.  We  have  announcea,  ordered 
and  determined  to  do  and  nmke  known  by  the  authority  of  this  letter, 
as  follows:  That  the  spiritual  [Estates]  shall  not,  on  account  of  religion, 
faith,  church-usages,  and  ceremonies,  hereafter  persecute  through  any- 
body their  knights,  cities  and  communes,  which  long  time  ago  became 
adherents  of  the  Augsbiu'g  Confession  and  its  religion,  and  have  openly 
professed  and  practised  the  said  relieion,  faith,  church-usages,  ordinances 
and  ceremonies;  but  shall  permit  them  to  be  undisturbed  in  the  same, 
until  the  aforesaid  Christian  settlement  of  religion. 

And  in  order  that  this  Declaration  of  ours  might  be  so  much  more 
unassailable,  the  spiritual  [Estates]  present  and  the  absent  councillors 
and  delegates,  pledge  to  Us  their  dutiful  honor  and  pleasure,  that  the 
limitation  [Derogatio]  ^  with  regard  to  the  present  religious  peace  of  this 
Diet  (to  the  effect,  that  contrary  to  the  said  religious  peace  no  Declara- 
tion or  anything  else  that  might  obstruct  or  alter  the  same,  shall  be  given, 
acquired  or  received,  but  shall  be  invalid)  comprised  with  other  matters 
in  oiu*  aforesaid  inviolate  declaration  and  edict,  by  their  honor  and 
power  shall  otherwise  [than  provided  by  this  Declaration]  be  permitted 
to  stand  fast  and  remain. 

For  the  better  witness  and  security  of  all  this,  we  have  written  this 
letter  with  our  own  hand,  and  confirmed  it  with  our  royal  seal  attached. 

Given  at  our  and  the  Holy  Empire* 8  city  of  Augsburg ,  the  2J^h  of  Sep- 
tember ^  in  the  year  1555 j  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour 
of  our  reign  in  Rome  the  25th  year,  and  in  other  lands  the  29th, 

FERDINAND. 
J.  JONAS,  Vice-Chancellor. 

By  the  personal  command  of  our  Lord  the  King. 

^  This  refers,  of  course,  to  paracraphs  16  and  17  of  the  preceding  document 
already  drawn  up,  but  not  prooLaimed  until  the  following  day. 
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Aachen,  free  city,  zxiy;  coronation  of 
Charles  V  at,  137,  142;  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 338. 

Acolti,  Cardinal  Pietro,  prepares  bull 
of  excommunication,  127. 

''Address  to  the  Nobility  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation,"  117  aeq.y  250,  293, 
387. 

Adiaphora,  Melanchthon's  idea  of, 
377. 

Adrian  VI,  Pope  (1522-1523)  char- 
acter of,  201;  futile  attempts  of  at 
reform,  202  8eq.;  demands  persecu- 
tion of  Luther,  203;  letters  to  Diet 
of  NQmberg,  203,  205;  reply  of 
German  nation  to,  206;  death  of, 
208;  correspondence  with  Erasmus, 
226;  failure  as  Pope,  355. 

.£nea8  Sylvius,  on  Germany,  xxv. 

Agricola,  Lutheran  theologian,  at 
Marburg,  311;  composes  Augsburg 
Interim,  374. 

Albert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  137, 
154,280. 

Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mains,  xxxvi; 
how  appointed,  40;  ''Instruction" 
on  indulgences,  41;  Luther's  letter 
to,  45;  letter  of  Erasmus  to,  113; 
favors  candidacy  of  Charles  V,  1 14; 
Luther's  second  letter  to,  187;  re- 
ferred to,  137,  138,  153,  160,  340. 

Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenberg,  in- 
troduces Reformation  in  Prussia, 
266,380. 

Albertus  Magnus  on  "power  of  the 
keys,"  34. 

Albigenses,  203. 

Aleander,  Jerome,  papal  legate,  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  138;  sketch 


of,  144;  his  opinion  of  Charles  V, 
152;  of  Elector  Frederick,  167;  of 
Bavarian  princes,  340;  author  of 
Edict  of  Worms,  418. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  on  indulgences, 
34. 

Altenberg,  Luther  and  Miltitz  meet 
at,  82. 

Altenstein,  167. 

Amsdorf,  friend  of  Luther,  167;  at 
Wittenberg,  185,  bishop  of  Naum- 
berg,  363. 

Anabaptists,  denounced  by  second 
Diet  of  Speyer,  290;  Lutherans  con- 
demn, 292;  radical  reformers,  345; 
their  leaders,  346;  obtain  control  of 
Mtinster,  347;  their  excesses,  348; 
defeat  and  punishment,  349;  re- 
cover teaching  of  Jesus,  386. 

Andrea,  Jacob,  Lutheran  theologian, 
345. 

Anhalt,  joins  Torgau  league,  302;  see 
Wolfgang. 

Anselm,  on  the  atonement,  34. 

Appeal  to  council  by  Luther,  80;  text 
of,  413  seq, 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  on  papal  infallibil- 
ity, XXXV ;  on  indulgences,  35,  36; 
Luther's  relation  to,  52,  61, 113. 

Aristotle,  Luther  lectures  on,  107; 
Luther's  hostility  to,  16;  his  "Pol- 
itics," 247;  and  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  307. 

Arius,  184. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  reformer,  xxxix; 
274. 

Amoldists,  203. 

Articles,  of  Marburg,  312;  of  Regens- 
berg,  365,  373;  of  Schmalkald,  359; 
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of  Schwabach,  313;  of  Torgau,  320, 

325, 

"AH(wak8,"ot  Luther,  57,59,  111. 

Avjkidrung,  it«  service,  392. 

Augsburg,  fre*  city,  iraiv;  financial 
&nd  commercial  centre,  icxv,  350; 
inUireat  at,  xxvii;  Luther's  hearing 
at,  71;  adopts  Reformatiou,  280; 
refuses  recesa  of  Diet,  33S;  ap- 
proves Wittenberg  Concord,  3fll. 

Augsburg  ConfesaloD,  278;  drawn  up 
by  Melanchthon,  321;  signed  by 
princes,  323;  read  to  Diet,  ib.;  con- 
tents of,  324  seq.;  Confutation  of, 
326;  Apology  for,  328;  differs  from 
SchnudkaJd  articles,  359. 

Augsburg,  Diet  at  (1530),  319  aeq.; 
(1547),  374. 

Augsburg  Interim,  374,  375. 

Augsburg,  Peace  of,  380  aeg.,-  test  of, 
440  aeg.;  displeases  Pope,  383. 

Augustine,  infl«en<ie  on  Luther,  16; 
on  Scriptures,  55;  cited,  21,  95,  99, 
101.  208. 

Augustinians,  7,  10;  connection  with 
sale  of  indulgences,  51. 

"Babylonian  Captivity,"  293. 
Baptism,  Luther  on,  122;  of  infanta, 

Melanchthon  troubled  about,  185. 
Basel,  free  city,  xxiv;  Carlstadt  at, 

192,  307;  Ereemua  at,  234. 
Basil,  101. 
Bede,  09. 
Bern,  free  cJty,  toxv;  Luther's  pacific 

letter  to,  362. 
Bernard,  St.,  16,  103,  199;  de  Con- 

nideroHonc,  134, 
Bible,   editions   before   Luther,   viii, 

170;  Luther's  discovery  of  Latin,  5; 

Luther  begins  version  of,  169;  New 

Testament  published,  170;  club  for 

translation  of,  173;  Old  Testament 

published,  ih.;  later  editions  of,  ib.; 

increa-swl  circulation  of,  174;  see 

Scriptures. 


Bishops,  loyal  to  Roman  Church.  267; 
Lutheran  churches  lacked,  276. 

Boccaccio,  story  of  a  Jew's  conver- 
sion, xxxviii. 

Bookhoid,  John,  Anabaptist  leader, 
348,  349. 

Boffingen,  free  city,  xja-r. 

Bohemians,  schismatics,  100;  see 
Ilusites. 

Bologna,  283;  treaty  of,  317;  Charles 
V  crowned  at,  318;  Council  of  Trent 
adjourned  to,  373. 

Books,  censorship  of,  126,  212,  290, 
292. 

Bora,  Catherine  von,  marries  Luther, 
253. 

Bourbon,  duke  de,  255, 259;  his  army. 
2S3;  march  to  Rome,  2S4;  capture 
of  city  and  death,  285. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  see  Joachim. 

Brandenburg,  Margrave  of,  see  Al- 
bert  and  George. 

Brant,  Sebastian,  and  his  "Ship  of 
Fools,"  xxi. 

Bremen,  free  city,  niv;  adopts  Ref- 
ormation, 279;  joina  Schmalkald 
league,  338. 

Brenner  Pass,  379. 

Brenz,  Lutheran  theolo^on,  at  Mar- 
burg, 311;  at  Augsburg  confer- 
ences, 329;  work  in  Stuttgart, 
344. 

Breslau.  free  city,  adopts  Reforma- 
tion, 280. 

Brinck,  conferences  with  Glapio,  144. 

Brilck,  Gregory,  to  Elector  Frederick. 
320. 

Brunswick,  prince  of,  joins  Torgau 
league,  302. 

Bucer,  in  sacramentiirian  contro- 
versy, 309;  at  Marburg,  311;  pre- 
pares Tetrapolitan  Confession,  328; 
approves  Philip's  bigamy,  352;  ad- 
vises Landgrave  to  lie,  354;  in  con- 
ference at  Cawel.  360;  part  in  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  361. 
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Bugenhagen,  friend  of  Luther,  173; 
in  sacramentarian  controversy,  309; 
activity  at  Hildesheim,  363. 
Bulls,  Golden,  xvii,  xxi,  xxviii. 

Antiquorum  habel,  31. 

Quantum  praedeceaaoreSf  29. 

Liquet  omnibus,  37, 39. 

Unigenitus  Deifilius,  36. 

Nos  qui  pontificcUus,  39. 

Postquam  ad  ApoatoUUuSf  40. 

Ex8urge  Dominif  127. 
Bundschuh,  xxxiii:  see  Peasants. 
Burckhardt,  George;  see  Spalatin. 

Cajetan,  sent  to  Germany,  59,  67,  68; 
letter  from  Leo  X  to,  67;  his  hear- 
ing of  Luther,  728eq,;  letter  to  Elec- 
tor Frederick,  75;  reply  of  Elector, 
76;  Brief  of  Leo  X  to,  75;  interview 
with  Miltitz,  86;  advice  to  Adrian 
VI,  202. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  ix. 

Calvin  John,  his  benefices,  xxxviii; 
"Institutes,"  77. 

Campeggio,  and  Diet  of  NOmberg 
(1524),  209  8eq.;  Erasmus  to,  221; 
at  Augsburg,  330,  332,  335. 

Canossa,  xxxvi. 

Canstein  Bible  Institute,  173. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  new  route  to 
India,  350. 

Capitalism,  beginning  of,  xxiii:  foe 
to  the  Church,  388. 

Capito,  helps  compose  Tetrapolitan 
Confession,  328. 

Caraccioli,  papal  nuncio,  154. 

Caraffa,  Pietro,  appointed  Cardinal, 
355;  afterwards  Paul  IV,  357. 

Cardinals,  college  of,  greatly  im- 
proved, 355. 

Carlstadt  (Andrew  Bodenstein),  con- 
troversy with  Eck,  56;  at  Leipzig, 
89,  229;  character  of,  91;  excom- 
municated with  Luther,  135;  ad- 
ministers conmiunion  in  both  kinds, 
182;  extravagances  of,  185;  con- 


flict with  Luther,  191,  215;  last 
days,  192;  Luther's  treatment  of, 
294,  doctrine  of  the  communion, 
306,  307,  308;  referred  to,  243,  250, 
255. 

Carlyle,  and  Great  Man  theory,  z, 
367. 

Celibacy,  clerical,  118. 

Censorship  of  books,  222,  290,  292, 
426. 

Centum  gravamina,  xxxvii,  xxxviii; 
adopted  by  Diet  of  NOmberg,  207; 
377. 

Charlemagne,  130. 

Charles  V,  his  candidacy  as  Emperor, 
114;  elected,  115;  conditions  im- 
posed by  Electors,  116;  coronation 
at  Aachen,  137;  summons  Diet  at 
Worms,  138;  letter  to  Elector  Fred- 
erick, 143;  sends  Luther  safe-con- 
duct, 147;  respects  his  pledge,  150, 
163;  his  character  and  position  at 
Worms,  151;  constitutional  strug- 
gle with  Diet,  152;  not  impressed 
by  Luther,  156;  his  declaration  to 
the  Diet,  .159;  issues  decree,  164; 
attitude  toward  Luther,  195;  com- 
pared with  Francis  I,  196;  alliance 
with  Leo  X,  199;  disallows  con- 
vention of  Regensburg,  212;  loses 
opportunity,  246;  political  policy, 
252;  campaign  in  Italy,  257;  treat- 
ment of  Francis  I,  259;  offends 
Clement  VII,  261;  league  against, 
263;  instructions  to  first  Diet  of 
Speyer,  264;  letter  to  Pope,  282; 
army  captures  Rome,  285;  treaty 
of  Cambray,  287;  position  in 
fhirope,  288;  summons  second  Diet 
of  Speyer,  290;  recess  of  the  Diet, 
i&.;  treatment  of  Germany's  mes- 
sengers, 297;  turns  attention  to 
Germany,  314;  treaty  of  Bologna, 
317;  coronation  as  Emperor,  318 
summons  Diet  at  Augsburg,  318 
controversy    with    princes,    319 


bean  Confewoa  Mftd,  323;  and 
Confutation,  327;  refusee  Tetra- 
politan  ConfesaioD,  328;  paralyaia 
oT,  329;  eecuree  Ferdinaod's  elec- 
tion, 338;  failure  of  hia  policy,  314 
teq.;  turning-point  in  hie  plans,  364; 
peace  of  Creupy,  367;  declarea  war 
on  Scbraalkaid  league,  369;  victor 
at  Mtlhlberg,  370;  triumph  illusory, 
372;  pacific  policy,  373;  unpopular- 
ity in  Germany,  375,  378;  scht 
of  reform,  377;  flight  from  Inns- 
brilck,  379. 

CbtGrcgati,  papal  legate,  203,  205. 

Chriatopher,  duke  of  WUrtemberg, 
344. 

Chureh,  foe  of  commerce,  xxviii; 
theory  of  Roman,  xxTQVseq.,'  wealth 
of,  xxxvi,  38S;  attitude  of  Gennaay 
toward,  xxxviii,  207,  377;  Aris- 
totle's influence  on,  IS;  haa  no  doc- 
trine of  indulgences,  32;  Luther's 
loyalty  to,  19,  47;  a  monarchy  in, 
93,  95;  reform  of,  117;  and  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible,  174 ;  corruptions 
of,  205,  356,  357;  seculariiation  of 
ita  property,  217;  Luther'e  early 
idea  of,  272;  how  organized  in  Ger- 
many, 273;  see  Reformation. 

Church  and  State,  believed  insepar- 
able, 194;  theories  of,  247;  Luther 
I,  248;  two  different  things,  274. 


Cincii 


1,273. 


Cities,  free,  strength  of,  cdv;  griev- 
ances of  against  Church,  xxviii; 
contest  of  with  nobles,  tb.;  adopt 
Reformation,  279  aeq.;  Southern 
become  Zwinglian,  292,  306,  309; 
save  Reformation  at  Augsburg, 
334;  and  seculnriEatioa,  337;  at- 
tempt at  revolution  by,  349  teq.; 
Zwinglian  admitted  to  Scbmalkald 
league,  362;  grievances  against 
Charles  V,  378. 

Clement  VII,  Pope  (1524-1532),  ele-;- 
Uon  of,  208;  letter  to  Elector  Fred- 


erick, 209;  pcdicf  of,  313;  treaty 
with  Francis  I,  256;  incompetence 
and  failure  of,  261 ;  a  prisoner,  285, 
286 ;  treaty  of  Bologna  with  Ch&rlee 
V,  317;  at  croaa  purpoeee  with  Em- 
peror, 34 1 ;  death  of,  355. 

Clermont,  synod  uf,  2S.  H 

Clives,  duke  of,  137.  | 

Coblenz,  86. 

Cochheus,  Catholic  historian,  his  ac- 
count of  Luther,  51 ;  on  Luther's 
Bible,  174;  aaaiste  in  preparing 
Confutation,  326;  in  oonfeenees 
at  Augsburg,  329. 

Collie,  Electoral,  constitution  and 
functions  of,  zix;  elecie  Charles  V, 
115;  elecU  Ferdinand,  338;  pros- 
pect of  f^testant  majority  in,  364, 

College  of  Cardinals,  character  im- 
proved, 355. 

Colmar,  free  city,  xxiv, 

Cologne,  Luther's  booics  burned  at, 
139;  remains  Catholic,  2S0;  see 
Albert. 

Colonna,  Cardinal,  284. 

Colosaians,  Melanchthon'a  book  on 
epistle  to,  178. 

Columbus,  debt  to  Johann   Milller, 

Conununion,  in  both  kinds,  120;  de- 
manded by  Bohemians,  12t;  Corl- 
stadt  admtnistera,  182;  Elector 
Frederick  received,  256;  Lutherana 
reSstabhsh,  268;  see  Eucharist. 

Concordat,  of  Worms,  xxicvi;  of  Leo 
X  and  Francis  I,  198. 

Confeasion,  "Of  Two  Sacraments," 
347;  Saxoniea,  378;  see  Augsburg, 
Tetrapolitan. 

Confutation  of  the  Au^burg  Con- 
fession, 326  seq. 

Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  1 14. 

Conservative  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 270. 

Consilium  de  emendenda  eeekeia,  355- 
357. 
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in  Latheran  churoheB, 


275. 


Gonfltanee,  free  city,  vdw;  accepts 
Reformation,  250,  292;  becomes 
Zwini^ian,  909;  approves  Tetrar 
politan  Confession,  828;  disap- 
proves Wittenberg  Concord,  861; 
attitude  toward  Interim,  875;  see 
Councils. 

Constantine,  275. 

Contarini,  Cardinal,  355. 

Copyright,  lack  of,  vii. 

Corpus  Christi,  celebration  at  Augs- 
burg, 317. 

Cortes,  860. 

Cory^  peasants  object  to,  236. 

Cotta,  FnxLf  kindness  to  Luther,  4. 

Council,  general,  esteemed  iofallible, 
xzxv;  Luther  appeals  to,  80,  413 
9eq.;  free,  demanded  by  Diet,  206, 
210,  264,  283;  significance  of,  213; 
Emperor  promises,  264,  283,  336; 
Pope  dreads,  317;  called  by  Paul 

111,  358;  Clement  VII  negotiates 
concerning,  355;  Protestants  re- 
fuse, 360. 

Council,  Imperial,  153. 
Councils,  Nice,  93, 97, 275, 358. 

Ancyra,  28. 

Laodicea,28. 

Chalcedon,  28. 

Fourth  Lateran,  29. 

Lyons,  30. 

Constance,  xxzix,  80,  110,  121, 
204,  205,  342. 

Fifth  Lateran,  xl. 

Trent,  368,  373,  378. 
Counter-Reformation  begins,  355. 
Cranach,  Lucas,  helps  Reformation, 

112,  253. 
Crespy,  peace  of,  367. 

Crotus    Rubianus,    humanist,    xii, 

149. 
Cruciger,  friend  of  Luther,  member 

of  Bible  Club,  173;  at  Marburg, 

311. 


Crusades,  effect  on  indulgences,  28 

9eq. 

Cvjtts  regiOf  tjus  rdigiOf  265,  381. 

Cup,  denial  to  laity,  120;  see  com- 
munion. 

Cyprian,  on  penance,  26;  cited,  94^ 
97,  98, 99,  208,  221. 

Dante,  De  Vulgare  EloquenUa,  172;^ 
De  Monorchia,  247. 

Dansig,  free  city,  accepts  Reforma- 
turn,  279. 

D'Aubign^,  Merle,  67. 

Declaration  of  Ferdinand,  446. 

Democracy,  of  Swiss  towns,  305;  of 
Qerman  towns,  315;  Luther's  con- 
tribution to,  368. 

Devil,  Luther's  belief  in,  169,  309. 

Diet,  functions  of,  xviii,  xix;  forbids 
private  war,  xxix;  of  Augsburg 
(1509,  1510,  1518),  xxxvui;  (1530), 
319  8eq.;  Frankfurt  (1328),  317^ 
Metz  (1347),  317;  Nttmberg  (1522), 
xxviii,  203  aeq.;  demands  free  coun- 
cil, 206;  adopts  Centum  gravamina, 
207;  252,  257;  Regensburg  (1546), 
recess  of,  368,  365;  see  also  Speyer^ 
Worms. 

Dionysius,  94, 98. 

Donauwdrth,  free  city,  zxiv. 

Doria,  Genoese  admiral,  286. 

Dowie,  John  Alexander,  348. 

Dresden,  Luther  preaches  at,  17. 

DOrer,  Albert,  and  the  Renaissance,. 
XV ;  mourns  Luther,  xv,  168. 

DQsseldorf ,  free  city,  xxiv. 

Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  282,  384. 

Eck,  John,  chief  opponent  of  Luther, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  viii,  92; 
writes  "Obelisks,''  56,  78;  renews 
controversy  with  Luther,  93  aeq,, 
229;  upholds  divine  right  of  papacy, 
94;  controversy  with  Melanchthon, 
112;  brings  Leo^s  bull  to  Germany, 
135,  136,   138;  composes  artieleft 
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against  Protfistanls,  321;  and  duke 
of  Bavaria,  326;  id  (WDferencea  at 
Augsburg,  320;  in  colloquy  at 
Worme,  364;  referred  to,  110,  192. 

Eck,  jurist,  at  WoniiB,  155.  157,  IfiS. 

Eoonomic  basis  of  Reformation,  xxiii, 
387  *e7. 

Edict  of  Worms,  176,  203,  207,  210, 
212,  257,  264,  265,  290;  tent  of,  418 
seg. 

EiseniLch,  Luther's  school  days  at,  3; 
Luther  ill  at,  149;  Luther's  "cap- 
ture" near,  167. 

Electoral  CoUege,  see  College. 

Empire,  Holy  Roman,  constitution 
of,  xvii  ieq.,  151,  380;  Roman  lav 

EniBcr,  Catholic  theologiao,  attacks 

Luther,  112. 
England,    commercial    adranoe    vS, 

350. 

EpiphaniuB,  101. 

Episcopal  powers,  aflaumed  by  Ger- 
man princes,  273  neq.;  333. 

Episcopates,  seculariEatioa  of,  363. 

Erasmus,  and  copyright,  viii;  hia 
"Praise  of  Folly,"  idi;  portrait  of 
by  DOrer,  xv;  on  trade,  xjcvi;  letter 
to  Elector  Frederick,  87;  to  Arch- 
bishop of  MaioE,  113;  opinion  of 
Luther,  139;  attitude  toward  the 
lUformatioo,  219  ecq.;  letter  to 
Campcggio,  221;  to  Justus  Jonas, 
227;  to  Mclanchthon,  224,  227; 
correspondence  with  Adrian  VI, 
228;  estrangement  from  Luther, 
228;  writes  his  Diatribe  de  Libera 
ArhUHo,  229;  skepticism  of,  321; 
writes  hia  HyperaspiaUi,  232;  dif- 
ference from  Luther.  233;  death  of, 
234;  on  rising  of  peasants,  252; 
cited,  213,  255. 

Erfurt,  free  city,  xxiv,  4;  see  Uni- 
vereities. 

Ernest,  duke  of  LOneberg,  signs 
Pmte8t,2B2. 


Esslingeo  free  city,  jotiv;  approvw 
Wittenberg  Concord,  361 . 

Ethics,  effect  of  Reformation  on,  391. 

Etiejme,  Robert,  6. 

Eucharist,  Real  Presence  in,  119, 122; 
denial  of  cup  in,  120;  see  Commu- 

Excommunication,  meaning  of,  zxxv; 
Luther  on,  62;  civil  effect  of,  129; 
effect  of  Luther's,  135;  develop- 
ment of  Luther's  views  on,  146, 

"Explanation  of  the  TheBeB,"  111, 
119. 


1  preparing  Confuta- 


Faber,  aasiBb 
tion,  326. 

Ferdinand,  Archduke,  153,  211;  pre- 
sides at  Speyer,  263;  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, 265;  elected  King  of  Hun- 
gary, 281;  elected  King  of  the 
Germans,  338, 365;  letter  of  Charles 
V  to,  371;  his  Declaration  at  Aug.-- 
burg,  381 ;  text  of,  446  seg;  receives 
duchy  of  WUrtemberg,  344. 

Francis  I,  King  of  France,  candidate 
OS  Emperor,  114;  compared  to 
Charles  V,  196;  begins  war  in  Italy. 
198;  his  concordat  with  Leo  X,  198; 
invadce  Italy,  258;  defeat  and  cap- 
ture at  Pa  via,  259;  signs  treaty  of 
Madrid,  260;  repudiates  treaty, 
262;  league  with  the  Pope,  263; 
again  unsuccessful  in  Italy,  287: 
aids  Pro  tee  tan  t8,  340;  makes  peace 
of  Crcapy,  367. 

F'Tancke,  Orphanage  of,  173. 

Frankfurt,  free  city,  xxiii;  accepts 
Reformation,  280;  approves  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  361 ;  Luther 
wril£9  from,  149. 

Frankenhausen,  battle  of,  241. 

Frederick  II,  Emperor.  266. 

Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
sriii;  founds  university  of  Witten- 
berg, 10;  sketch  of,  19;  forbids  sale 
of  indulgences,  44;  Cardinal  Ro- 
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Tero's  letter  to,  59;  his  reply,  66; 
Leo  X's  letter  to,  67;  Cajetan 
writes  to,  75;  his  reply,  76;  receives 
golden  rose  from  Pope,  81,  132; 
regent  of  Empire,  85;  letter  of 
Erasmus  to,  87;  his  reply,  88;  favors 
Leipzig  disputation,  91;  is  offered 
imperial  crown,  114;  his  protection 
of  Luther,  116;  Aleander's  de- 
mands and  his  reply,  138;  letters  of 
Charles  V  to,  143;  sends  Luther 
safe  conduct,  147;  at  Worms,  154; 
meets  Luther  there,  159;  protects 
the  reformer,  167;  opposes  innova- 
tions, 181;  Melanchthon's  letter  to, 
183;  his  advice  to  Melanchthon, 
185;  Luther's  curious  attitude 
toward,  188;  letter  of  Clement 
VII  to,  209;  against  peasants,  240; 
death  and  character  of,  255;  Luther 
to,  294. 

Free  cities,  see  Cities. 

Frundsberg,  George  von,  156, 283. 

Fuggers,  bankers  of  Augsburg  xxv; 
and  the  depreciation  of  silver,  xxxiii, 
finance  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  40. 

Galileo,  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  ix. 

General  council,  see  Council. 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Luther, 
17;  at  the  Leipzig  disputation,  91 
seq.;  praised  by  Luther,  106;  be- 
comes hostile  to  reform,  113;  sends 
Luther  safe  conduct,  147;  at 
Worms,  145, 154;  against  peasants, 
240  seq.;  Luther  on,  246;  jealous  of 
the  Habsburgs,  329;  discovers 
Philip's  bigamy,  353;  death  and 
character  of,  362. 

George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
introduces  Reformation,  279;  signs 
Protest,  292 ;  joins  league  of  Torgau, 
302;  at  Rodach  conference,  303;  ob- 
duracy at  Augsburg,  319;  suggests 
union  of  Protestants  at  Augsburg, 
322;  signs  Confession,  323;  plunders 


churches,    334;    refuses   Interim, 
375. 

''German  Theology,"  Luther   pub- 
lishes, 16. 

Germany,  its  oligarchy  of  nobles, 
xvii,  XX,  xxxvii,  151, 380;  its  people, 
xxii;  social  revolution  in,  xxiii;  * 
knights  of,  zxiv;  peasants  of,  xxxi 
acq,;  wealth  of,  xxv;  attitude  of 
people  toward  Church,  xxxix;  po- 
litical state  of,  195;  its  grievances 
against  the  piracy,  207. 

Glapio,    conferences    with    Brinck, 
144. 

God,  Luther's  idea  of,  8. 

Goethe,  appreciation  of  Hans  Sachs, 
xvi;  visits  Rome,  283. 

Golden  rose,  81, 132. 

Good  works,  of  the  justified,  124. 

Gosler,  free  city,  xxiv. 

Government,  obedience  to,  180,  187; 
238,248<e9. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  94, 101. 

Guilds,  influence  of,  xxiii;  compared 
to  Trusts,  xxvi. 

Gunpowder,  consequences  of  its  in- 
vention, XXX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  331. 

Gutenberg,  52. 

Habsburgs,   151;   jealousy    of,  266, 

329. 
Halle,  free  city,  xxiv;  indulgences  sold 

in,  187. 
Hamburg,    free  city,  xxiv;  accepts 

Reformation,  279. 
Hansa,  attempted  revival  of,  350. 
Hedio,   helps  prepare  Tetrapolitan 

Confession,  328. 
Heidelberg,  see  Universities. 
Heilbronn,   free  city,   xxiv;  adopts 

Reformation,  292. 
Heine,  on  Luther,  x,  331, 368. 
Helding,  suffragan  bishop  of  Mainz, 

374. 
Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  362, 363. 
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Hmry,  Duke  of  Samny,  iatroduoea 
Reformation,  363. 

H«My  U,  of  France,  378, 379. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  114. 

Henry  VIII,  csodidsU-  u  Emperor, 
114;  referred  to,  196,  261,  263,  286, 
340,  351. 

Heresy,  giiilt  of,  cotv;  wbal  is  it?  93; 
of  Ihe  Greeks,  99,  100;  should  not 
be  perswiuted,  119. 

Hermaon,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  at- 
tempts reform,  364;  deposed,  374. 

Hildesbeim,  free  oily,  xxiv;  secular- 
ised, 363. 

Hofmoim,  Melohior,  Anabaptist  lead- 
er. 34S. 

Hoo^tral«n,  Jacob,  Luther's  con- 
troversy with,  63,  78. 

Humanism,  significance  of,  v;  and 
Erasmus,  viji,  xii,  210  teq.;  and 
Reuchlin,  x;  Erfurt  and,  x\  aeq.;  and 
Hutten,  xiii,  216  gp,q.;  ceases  to  be  a 
force.  234. 

Hub,  John,  reformer,  burneil  at  Coq- 
Btance,  xxxix,  14S;  declared  heretic 
by  Eek,  100;  Luther  defends,  101, 
110;  and  university  of  Prag,  102; 
hie  treatise  "  On  the  Church,"  110; 
referred  to,  18,  38, 129,  204,  205. 

HusitfS,  IM;  their  wars,  xxxiii,  xxxix, 
102;  see  Bohemians. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  and  humanism, 
Tciii,  216  teq.;  epigram  on  Julius  II, 
39;  friend  of  Sickingen,  116;  edits 
Leo's  bull,  136;  on  Diet  of  Worms. 
1.50;  relation  to  Reformation,  213; 
character  of,  216;  and  revolt  of 
knights,  216,  245;  death  of,  218. 

Hymnolc^,  and  Luther,  xvi,  271. 

Indulgences,  John  of  Weeel  on,  t,  38; 
origin  of,  26;  Cyprian  on  early,  27; 
enlarged  by  crusadee,  28  aeq.;  lim- 
ited by  Fourth  lateran  Council,  30; 
bull  of  jubilee,  31;  Roman  theories 
of,  32  ttq.;  Alexander  of  Hales  on, 


34;  Albertua  Magnus  on,  34;  Thom- 
aa  Aquinas  on,  35,  36;  sold  for 
money,  37,  38;  attacked  by  many, 
38;  archbishop  of  Mainz's  "In- 
atruction"  on,  41;  Luther  oppows, 
4S,  187;  t«xt  of  Luther's  Ihttus  on, 
387  »eq.:  Tetrel's  tbaiws  oa.  .'W,  402 
aeq.;  Leo  X'e  Brief  on,  75;  discussed 
at  Leipzig,  106;  Adrian  VI  on,  302. 

Infallibility,  of  Church,  335. 

Infallibility,  papal,  asserted  by  I*ri- 
erias,  55;  Luther  on,  at  Augsburg 
73;  74;  Tetzel's  second  serios  of 
theses  on,  409  saq. 

Interim,  Augsburg,  contents,  375; 
laughed  out  of  existence.  37(j. 

Interim,  Leipzig,  coutentd,  37ti. 

Intolerance  of  Protest  at  Speyer,  292; 
Luther's,  294;  of  Lutherans  at 
Augsburg,  327;  see  Persecution. 

Inventions,  printing,  vi,  111;  gun- 
powder, KHX. 

Isabella  of  Citstile,  151. 

Isidore,  decretals  of,  107. 

Isny.  free  city,  accepts  Reformation, 
292;  disapproves  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord, 361. 

Italy,  Francis  and  Charles  rivals  in, 
197  geq.;  success  of  Francia  in  257 
Kq.;  result  of  battle  of  Pavia  on, 
259,  263;  Charles  and  his  policy 
regarding,  282  »eq. 

Jerome,  Father,  a'5, 97, 221. 

Jerome  of  Prag,  xxxix,  129,  204. 

Jews,  dominance  in  business,  388. 

Joachim  I,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
154, 162,  362. 

Joachim  II,  becomes  Protestant,  362; 
favota  Au^burg  Interim,  374;  of- 
fers submission  to  Rome,  378. 

Johann  von  Faltz,  defends  indul- 
gences, 61. 

John,  Count  Palatine,  154,  218,  288. 

John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
character,  343;  enube  tbeologiana. 
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361 ;  defeat  at  MOhlberg,  370;  sur- 
renders Electorate,  371;  protests 
against  Intermii  375;  release  d, 
380. 

John  of  Leyden,  see  Bockhold. 

John  of  Wesel,  on  indulgences,  y,  xl, 
38. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  87. 

John  the  Constant,  Elector  of  Saxony 
succeeds,  256;  favors  reform,  266; 
deceived  by  Pack,  288;  signs  Pro- 
test, 292;  imites  in  formation  of 
Torgau  league,  301;  dissuaded  by 
Luther,  303;  at  Augsburg,  319; 
signs  ConfesGiion,  323;  Luther's 
letter  to,  332;  returns  to  Witten- 
berg, 335;  protests  against  election 
of  Ferdinand,  338;  forms  Schmal- 
kald  league,  338;  serves  against 
Turks,  339;  death  of,  343. 

Jonas,  Justin,  friend  of  Luther,  173; 
letter  of  Erasmus  to,  222  seq,;  at 
Marburg,  311;  Luther  writes  to, 
332. 

Justification  by  faith,  17,  125,  268, 
306. 

Justinian  Code  in  Germany,  zx, 
xxxiii. 

jQterbock,  sale  of  indulgences  at, 
44. 

Kempten,  free  city,  xxiv;  approves 

Wittenberg  Concord,  361. 
Kessler,     interview     with     Luther, 

189. 
Knights,  and  the  social  revolution, 

xxix  seq.;  revolt  of,  216 ;  punishment 

of,  218. 

Lange,  friend  of  Luther,  14, 169. 
Lannoy,  viceroy,  258, 260, 284. 
Lautrec,  French  general,  286, 287. 
League,  see  Schmalkald,  Torgau. 
Leipzig,    65,    82;    disputation    at, 

91  seq.;    people  praise  Eck,  106; 

Eck  and   bull  opposed   by,  136; 


honors  Luther,  149;  Literim  of, 
376. 

Leo  X,  Pope  (1513-1521),  absolute 
monarch,  xl;  bulls  on  indulgences, 
39,  40;  Prierias  dedicates  book  to, 
54;  sketch  of,  58;  sends  Cajetan  to 
Germany,  59 ;  Luther's  first  letter  to, 
60;  disregards  Luther's  ''Explana- 
tions," 61;  writes  to  Elector  Fred- 
erick, 67;  and  to  Cajetan,  ib,;  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  appeals  to, 
70;  asserts  power  over  purgatory, 
75;  Brief  to  Cajetan,  75,  81; 
Luther's  second  letter  to,  84;  ex- 
communicates Luther,  127;  Lu- 
ther's  third  letter  to,  132;  concor- 
dat with  Francis  I,  198;  alliance 
with  Charles  V,  199;  death  and 
character  of,  ib.;  referred  to,  141, 
142, 208,  213,  224. 

"Letters  of  Obscure  Men,"  xii, 
xm. 

Levya,  Antonio  de,  258. 

Liberty,  religious,  Luther's  early 
teaching  on,  194;  his  later  ideas 
about,  142, 186. 

Lichtenberg,  meeting  of  Luther  and 
Miltitz  at,  132. 

Lindau,  signs  Protest,  292;  accepts 
TetrapoUtan  Confession,  328;  dis- 
approves Wittenberg  Concord,  361. 

Linden,  becomes  Zwinglian,  309. 

Link,  Wencelaus,  friend  of  Luther, 
71. 

Lombard,  Peter,  "Sentences"  of, 
178. 

Lord's  Supper,  see  Communion, 
£2ucharist. 

Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  281. 

LQbeck,  free  city,  xxiv;  accepts  Ref- 
ormation, 279;  revolution  in,  349 
9eq, 

LQneberg,  Duke  of,  joins  league  of 
Torgau,  302;  signs  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, 323;  joins  Schmalkald 
league,  338. 
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Lupren,  Count  of,  236. 

Luther,  John,  miacr,  3;  burgomaster 
of  Manrfeld,  4;  hia  grievance,  7,  9; 
Luthw's  letWr  to,  6,  169;  death  of, 
331. 

Luther,  Msj^aret,  3. 

Luther,  Maxtin,  teaching  not  new,  v; 
Heine  on,  x,  331,  368;  find  Erfurt 
HumaniBta,  xij,  xiv;  career  at  Er- 
turt,  xiii,  4-6;  did  not  make  Refor- 
mation, xl;  birth  and  parentage,  3; 
traJning,  3  seq.;  diacovera  Bible, 
xiii,  5,  176;  enters  monastery,  7; 
bJB  spiritual  atruggte,  8;  ordained 
priest,  S;  profesaor  at  Wittenberg, 
10;  visit  to  Rome,  11;  doctor  of 
theology,  12;  Iw^tures  on  Psalms, 
13;  on  Romans  and  Galatiana,  14; 
on  juBtification  by  faith,  17;  pro- 
vincial vicar,  17;  hia  firat  booii,  18; 
oppoBilioQ  to  indulgences,  45;  sig- 
nificance and  effect  of  hia  theses, 
xli,  46  aeq.;  Tetiel  attacks  bis 
teaching,  53,  402  seq,;  Prieriaa  re- 
plica to,  54;  beginning  of  contro- 
versy with  Eck,  56;  letter  to  Stau- 
pitz,  59,  60;  preaches  on  excom- 
munication, C2;  controversy  with 
Hoogstraten,  64;  beginning  of  hia 
friendship  with  Melanchlhon,  65; 
66;  Leo  X'b  opinion  of,  67;  arrest 
ordered  by  Pope,  67;  letter  from 
StaupitB  to,  69;  journey  to  Augs- 
burg, 71;  writcB  Melanohthon,  72; 
hearing  by  Cajeton,  72-75;  return 
to  Wittenberg,  75;  appeals  to  coun- 
cil, 80;  text,  413  leq.;  meeting  with 
Miltiti,  S2;  letter  to  Tetael,  86; 
summoned  to  CoblenK,  86;  letter  of 
Ejaamua  to,  87;  renewal  of  con- 
troversy with  Eck,  89;  wavering 
attitude  toward  the  Pope,  90;  de- 
bate with  Eck  at  Leipzig,  93  aeq.; 
avows  supremacy  of  Scripture,  101 ; 
great  pamphleteer.  111 ;  contro- 
versy  with  Emser,  112;  defended 


by  Eroamus,  113;  offered  asylum 
by  Sickingen,  116,  217;  steps  in  hia 
progn^sB,  123;  difiiculties  as  a  re- 
former, 126;  excommunicated,  127 
geq.;  meetii^wtth  Miltiti,  132;  de- 
fended by  Elector,  138;  bunia 
Pope's  bull,  140;  beginning  of  in- 
tolerance, 142;  development  of  his 
views,  146;  receives  safe  conduct, 
147;  journey  to  Worms,  149;  brfore 
the  Diet,  154  aeq.;  first  meets  Elec- 
tor Frederick,  159;  confercncee 
with  ecclesiastics,  160  stq.;  aeta  out 
for  Wittenberg,  164;  "captured" 
by  "bandits,"  167;  residence  at 
the  Wartburg,  168  aeg.;  tranalatea 
Bible,  169-175;  effect  on  German 
language,  172;  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 176;  friendship  with  Me- 
lancfathon,  178;  turning-point  in 
the  life  of,  179;oppo««  innovations 
at  Wittenberg.  1S6;  change  in,  187 
6*g.;inierviewwitbZwickau''proph- 
ets,"  190;  conflict  with  Carlstadt, 
191  seq.;  essentiaUy  a  conservative, 
194,  235;  Adrian  VI  demands  per- 
secution of,  203;  on  recess  of  NQm- 
berg.  207;  head  of  great  party,  213; 
relation  to  Humanists,  215;  op- 
poses revolt  of  knights,  219;  early 
relations  to  Erasmus,  220.  228; 
compared  with  Erasmus,  233;  de- 
nounces peasants,  242  aeq.;  mar- 
riage of,  253,  dolTs  monk's  cowl, 
254;  urges  princes  to  assume  epi»- 
copal  powers,  267;  earlier  and  later 
ideas  of  Church,  272-276;  wama 
Elector  against  league  of  Torgau, 
303;  compared  with  Zwingli  aa  re- 
former, 305;  controversy  with 
Zwingli,  307  seq,:  his  belief  in  the 
devil,  169,  309;  takes  part  in  con- 
ference at  Marburg,  311  seq.;  effect 
of  his  attitude,  313;  letters  to 
Elector,  315;  goes  to  Coburg,  321; 
approves    Augsburg     Confession, 
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322;  defends  Melanohthon,  331; 
opposed  to  compromise,  332;  op- 
posed to  divorce,  351;  approves 
Philip's    bigamy,    352;    heartens 
Mekmchthon,  353;  advocates  lying, 
354;  interview  with  Vergerio,  358 
approves  Wittenberg  Concord,  361 
writes  pacific  letter  to  Swiss,  362 
approves  defensive  war,  367;  death 
and  character  of,  368;  had  a  genius 
for  religion,  385;  innovator  rather 
than  reformer,  391. 
Luther's  Writings:  Theses,  45  seq,; 
text  of,  397  seq. 

"Asterisks,"  57,  59,  111. 
'*  Explanation  of  Theses, "  61. 
Acta  Attgustana,  79. 
''Address  to  the  Nobility  of  the 
German  Nation, "  117  seq.,  127, 
180. 
"Appeal  to  Council, "  80,  413. 
"Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 

Church, "  120  aeq. 
'Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man," 

123  seq. 
Letters  to  Leo  X,  60,  84, 132. 
"Against  the  Execrable  Bull  of 

Antichrist,"  135. 
"On  Monastic  Vows,"  169. 
"On  Misuse  of  the  Mass,"  169. 
"Warning  to  all  Christians  to 
Abstain  from  Rebellion  and 
Sedition,"  180. 
De  Servo  ArbUrio,  230. 
Ermanung  zum  Frieden,  237. 
"Against  the  Robbing  and  Mur- 
dering Bands  of  the  Peasants," 
243,  427  8eg. 
"Open  Letter,"  294. 
"On  Secular  Authority,"  248. 
New  Mass  Book,  268. 
Catechisms,  278. 
Bin'  FesU  Burg,  xvi,  331. 
Consilium  de  emendenda  ecdesia, 

357. 
Schmalkald  Articles,  357. 


Madrid,  treaty  of,  259, 262, 282. 

Magdeburg,  free  city,  xxiv;  Luther's 
school  da3rs  at,  3;  accepts  Reforma- 
tion, 279;  joins  league  of  Torgau, 
302;  joins  Schmalkald  league,  338; 
resists  Interim,  375. 

Mainz,  presses  at,  vi;  Luther's  books 
biurned  at,  140;  resists  Reforma- 
tion, 280;  see  Albert. 

Mansfeld,  Counts  of,  4;  join  Torgau 
league,  302;  join  Schmalkald  league, 
338. 

Marburg,  colloquy  at,  309  seq.;  arti- 
cles of,  312;  see  Universities. 

Margarethe  von  der  Saal,  bigamous 
"wife"  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  351, 
352. 

Marriage,  impediments  to,  202;  of 
priests,  205,  208,  212;  Luther's, 
253;  Philip  of  Hesse's  bigamous^ 
351  seq. 

Marsiglio  of  Padua,  his  D^ensor  Pa^ 
cw,247. 

Martyrs,  reverence  for,  27. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  xviii,  151. 

Mass,  abolition  of  at  Wittenberg,  181 
seq.;  Luther  writes  against,  169; 
prepares  book  of,  268;  reformers 
claim  to  observe,  325,  326. 

Matthys,  Jan,  Anabaptist  leader, 
346,  347. 

Maximilian  I,  E^mperor,  marriage 
and  reign,  xviii ;  letter  about  Luther, 
66;  death  of,  85. 

Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  266; 
jealousy  of  Habsburgs,  266. 

Mecklenberg,  302;  joins  league  of 
Torgau,  302. 

Mediterranean,  loses  commercial  su- 
premacy, 350. 

Meissen,  secularized,  363. 

Melanchthon,  at  Heidelberg,  x;  eu- 
logy of  Luther,  5,  14;  early  life,  64; 
comes  to  Wittenberg,  65;  disap- 
pointed at  Leipzig,  106;  defended 
by  Luther,  107;  letter  about  Leipzi^^ 


colloqlO'    ill-    ^ 


prepares  Torgau  a 
begins  Augsburg  CooSt 
makes  nmny  cbangea,  3'. 
quietude,  326;  refuBee  to 
prepares  Apology,  328;  oi 
vith  Catholics,  329 ;  negot 


TeetoratioD  of  bishopa,  334 
to  Wittenberg,  335;  appro> 
ip'e  bigamy,  351 ;  his  NVerc 
353;  writes  Appendix  to  t 
kald  articles,  359;  attends 
ence  at  Caasel,  360;  draws  % 
tenbcrg  Concord,  361;  in  coi 
at   Worms,   364;  stands  fii 
R^iensburg,  365;  prepares  H 
bergiadi*  Reformalion,  366; 
up  Leipzig  Interim,  376;  on 
aphora,  377;  draws  up  Cot 
Saxoniea,  378. 

Memmingen,  free  city,  eot; 
Protest,  292;  becomes  Zwii 
309;  unites  in  Tetrapolitan 
fession,  328;  approves  Witt< 
Conoord,  361. 

Mersebuig,  bishop  of,  91. 

Michelet,  on  Renaissance,  vi. 

Mi!tit8,  Cardinal   ■■ 
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ference,  303;  Melanchthon  and, 
304;  oonferenoe  at,  314;  approves 
Augsburg  Confesdon,  322;  dele- 
gates blame  Melanchthon,  330, 
334;  peace  of,  340,  342,  343,  305, 
349;  Charles  V  to,  309. 

''Obelisks,"  of  John  Eck,  56,  111. 

Obscurantism,  monkish,  xii;  Protes- 
tant, 392. 

Oekolampadius,  letter  of  Melanch- 
thon to,  112;  influence  of,  175;  in 
sacramentarian  controversy,  309; 
at  Marburg,  311. 

Ohgarchy,  of  Grerman  princes,  xvii, 
151,  219,  339,  380. 

Origen,  221. 

Orlamund,  Carlstadt  at,  191, 192. 

Osiander,  at  Marburg,  311. 

OsnabrQck,  free  city,  xxiv. 

Otho,  Emperor,  130. 

Pack,  Otto,  villainy  of,  288. 

Papacy,  unpopularity  in  Germany, 
xxxviii  aeq,,  195;  dependence  on 
Germany,  xl;  authority  of,  94  aeq,, 
104;  Luther  becomes  hostile  to, 
109;  weakening  of  authority,  129; 
at  Avignon,  130;  exactions  of  de- 
nounced by  Duke  George,  145; 
scandals  of  confessed  by  Adrian 
VI,  205;  Melanchthon  ready  to  ac- 
cept, 330;  Luther  denounces  in 
Schmalkald  articles,  359. 

Pascal,  15. 

Passau,  peace  of,  380. 

Paul,  teacher  of  Luther,  16,  55,  125, 
391. 

Paul  III,  Pope  (1534-1549),  election 
and  character,  355;  sends  Vergerio 
to  Germany,  357;  summons  general 
council,  358;  indignant  at  Emperor, 
366;  controversy  with  Charles  V, 
373;  reluctantly  agrees  to  Interim, 
376;  death  of,  378. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  259. 


Peace,  of  NQmberg,  340, 342. 
of  Passau,  380. 

of  Augsburg,  380  sag.;  text,  440 
8eq. 

Peasants,  condition  of,  xxxi  sag.,  235; 
revolts  of,  xxxiii;  discontent  of, 
236;  outbreak  in  Swabia,  i&.;  Twelve 
Articles  of,  237, 245;  Luther's  "Ex- 
hortation'' to,  237;  outrages  by, 
239,  uprising  in  North  Germany, 
239  sag.;  how  far  justified,  244  sag.; 
Luther's  violent  writings  against, 
243, 427  sag.;  effect  of  uprising,  252. 

Penance,  Roman  doctrine  of,  21  sag; 
C3rprian  on,  26, 28;  later  history  of, 
29  sag;  Luther's  early  teaching 
about,  47, 48. 

Persecution,  Luther  condenms,  119, 
186,  293;  afterwards  defends,  294 
sag. 

Pescara,  imperial  general,  258,  260; 
death  of,  283. 

Peter  of  Bruys,  reformer,  xxxix. 

Peter,  primacy  of,  95, 98, 103. 

Pfefferoom,  controversy  with  Rtuoh- 
lin,  X. 

Pfeffinger,  counsellor  of  Elector,  81. 

Pfeifer,  peasant  leader,  240. 

Pflug,  Julius  von,  and  Augsburg  In- 
terim, 374. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  sends  Lu- 
ther safe  conduct,  147;  at  Worms, 
154, 156;  opposes  revolting  kni^ts, 
218;  against  peasants,  240,  241; 
deceived  by  Pack,  288;  appeals  to 
France  and  Bohemia,  289;  forms 
league  of  Torgau,  302;  his  ''con- 
version," 304;  calls  conference  at 
Marburg,  309;  intervenes  in  dis- 
pute, 311;  sigpis  Protest,  292;  signs 
Augsburg  Confession,  323;  joins 
league  of  Schmalkald,  338;  service 
against  the  Turks,  339;  marriage 
to  Christina  of  Saxony,  350;  his 
bigamy,  351-354;  second  compact 
with  Emperor,  365;  surrender  cl. 
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yf«A«n^  jijtw;  fiiend  of  MAiMii* 
tlioii,06. 

Pole,  Regiiiali  Ondiiial,  866. 
F0|yiS9iiiyi  pfMtbod   at   MttiiBtary 

848. 
Pope,   inf affibfllty    ol|    ^(iiMidiMdy 
zxzviy  TetMi  on  powv  of^  68|  Fn- 
crias  maintaiiis  infiiJlSxQli^  oly  64; 
Cajetan  on,  78. 
IVipes,  QyhreBter  (814-886)»  08. 
Damasoa  (806-884)»  05. 
Cknmelnia  (251-262),  96, 97,  ga. 
Leo  the  Great  (44CM61),  28. 
Qregoiy  the  Great  (590-604),  28. 
CSreeoiy  VI  (1044-1046),  88. 
Uiban  n  (1088-1099),  28. 
Eugene  m  (1145-1153),  29. 
Lucius  UI  (1181-1185),  37. 
Innocent  m   (1198-1216),  29, 

111,203,266. 
Honorius  m  (1216-1227),  121. 
Boniface  VIU  (1294r-1303),  31. 
Clement  VI  (1342-1352),  55,  37, 

39,  72,  73,  74. 
John  XXIII  (1410-1415),  xzxiz. 
Clement  VII,  Antipope  (1378- 

1394),  4. 
Innocent  VUI  (1484-1492),  58. 
Alexander  VI  (1492-1503),  128, 


JuUus  II  (1503-1513),  12,  37,  39, 

40,58. 
Julius  III  (1550-1656),  378. 
,     Paul  IV  (1555-1659),  383. 
Innocent  X  (1644r-1655),  383. 
Pius  X  (1903-        ),  xxxvi. 
See  also  Adrian  VI,  Clement  VII, 
Leo  X,  Paul  HI. 
Prag,  Jerome  of,  zxxix,  129, 204. 
Press,  influence  of,  vi,  62,  110,  111, 

113. 
Prices,  cause  of  rise  of,  zzxiii. 


81;  i«|NM  «o  MIM»,  fe^  »t  % 

1*4. 

Fkinl^  muiiiibol,  118. 

Frinee^  oUiHraliy  of »  xvii  m^i  li^ 
and  diulj'  of  to  VMBftake  ftCotiUy 
117  asff.;  at  WoHtti^  151;  Mirtttt 
with  Emperor,  182;  aanttie  e|MK 
iDotoH  powenii  W«,  888;  )0Mbb  o^ 
Sftiy  837y  880;  Siiil  trimnpli  oly  880. 

iTBMqM^  eoonrvBEBfo^  01  nenndif* 
t&on,  119;  fonnal  and  ttntaU,  128. 

I\Siftiiig^  ttigiD  of,  id;  me  PMm. 

Ftoteet,  at  eeeond  IHot  ot  n^orSf 
291;  teit  of,  481  mq.;  at  AngriNBi^ 
885. 

Fkoterta&taui,  pbfitleal  ade  of,  441; 
effeet  of  Peaoe  of  Ainif  win  oil,  884. 

Protestants,  origin  at  Sp^yer,  291  «9.; 
first  league  of,  301;  completed  at 
Torgau,  302;  cause  of  disunion,  315; 
decline  to  attend  general  eomidl, 
358;  condemned  at  Augsburg;  335, 
336;  form  Schmalkald  league,  838; 
aid  against  Turks,  339. 

Purgatoiy,  souls  in  and  indulgences, 
XXXV,  51;  Leo  X  claims  power  over, 
75;  discussed  at  Leipiig,  106. 

Ptussia,  Reformation  in,  266. 

Race  antagonisms  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 131. 

Ranke,  on  Luther  at  Marburg,  811. 

Ravensberg,  free  city,  xxix. 

Raynaldus,  on  Peaoe  of  Augsburg, 
384. 

Real  Presence,  in  sacrament,  307; 
taught  in  Augsburg  Confession, 
324. 

Reformation,  why  it  began  in  Saxony, 
xxii,  economic  basis  of,  xxiii  seg., 
387;  Staupits  or  Lather  its  origi- 
nator, 50, 51;  could  not  be  stopped, 
I      161;    affected    by    constitutional 
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•tnii^  153;  Luther^  idnm  about, 
-  180,  186;  begiiis  in  Witteoberg, 
181;  rdatkm  to  European  pditios, 
196;  articles  of  prepared  at  Regena- 
burg,  211;  neoeBsitated  violence, 
225;  laTored  by  decree  at  Speyer, 
266;  in  Pnusia,  266;  begins  with 
^^  ritual,  268;  lessens  reverence,  269; 
place  of  sermon  in,  271;  ethical 
effect  of,  272;  in  Hesse,  273;  intro- 
duced into  Saxony,  276;  Melanch- 
thon's  "  Instructions, "  277;  spreads 
through  Northern  Germany,  279; 
declared  illegal  at  second  Diet  of 
Speyar,  290;  accomplishes  only 
change  of  masters,  297;  threatened 
with  undoing  at  Augsburg,  337;  in 
ducal  Saxony,  363;  a  complex 
movement,  384;  religious  side  of, 
385;  pohtical  aspect  of,  386;  tri- 
umph of  bourgeoisie,  389;  perver- 
sion of  Renaissance,  ib.;  not  con- 
sLstently  Scriptural,  390;  did  little 
for  religious  liberty,  391. 

Begensburg,  convention  of  Catholic 
princes  at,  211;  Diet  (1532),  340, 
342;  See  secularised,  363;  articles 
of,  365,  373;  second  conference  at, 
366. 

Reichstag;  see  Diet. 

Rdigious  liberty,  Luther's  contra- 
dictory writings  on,  292  seg.;  effect 
of  Reformation  on,  391. 

Renaissance,  Michelet  on,  vi;  in  Ger- 
many, vi  seq,;  perverted  by  Refor- 
mation, 389. 

Republic,  of  Rome,  273. 

Reservation,  ecclesiastical,  382,  384. 

Revolution,  Luther's  writings  look 
toward,  161,  194,  235;  opposed  by 
Luther,  180;  predicted,  246;  at- 
tempted by  knights,  215  8eq,;  by 
peasants,  236  seq.;  at  Mtknster,  347 
8eq.;  at  LQbeck,  349  seq. 

Reuchlin,  and  Humanism,  x  aeq,;  do- 
fended  by  Pirkheimer,  xiv;  con- 


Hoo9rtra«6Q,63,lll; 

relation  to  Melanehthrwi,  64. 
ReutliDg^  free  eity,  zxiv;  sjfiis  Pmh 

test,  292;  captured  byDukeUlrieh, 

343;   i^yproves  Wittenbeig  Cqd- 

cord,361. 
Rhodes,  capture  of,  281. 
RieQ2i,274. 

Rodach,  conference  at,  803. 
RcHne,  capture  of,  285. 
Rothmann,    Bernard,    at    Mdnster, 

347. 
Rousseau,    his    "Social   Contract," 

387. 
Rovere,  Cardinal,  letter  to  Elector 

Frederidc,  59;  reply  of  the  Elector, 

66. 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  xvii. 

Sachs,  Hans,  poet  of  the  people,  xvi. 

Sacraments,  efficacy  of,  35;  see 
Real  Presence,  Transubstantiation, 
Communion,  Baptism. 

Sadoleto,  Cardinal,  355. 

St.  Gall,  free  city,  xxiv;  signs  Protest, 
292;  joins  Torgau  league,  302; 
Luther's  pacific  letter  to,  362. 

St.  Lambert's,  Mttnster,  348. 

San  Petronio,  Bologna,  317. 

Santa  Scala,  Luther's  ascent  of,  11. 

Satisfaction,  in  Roman  theology, 
22. 

Savonarola,  reformer,  v,  128,  129, 
131, 149. 

Saxony,  house  becomes  Catholic,  381. 

Schaff,  on  Luther's  Catechism,  278; 
on  Luther  at  Marburg,  311. 

Schaffhausen,  free  city,  xxix;  Luther's 
pacific  letter  to,  362. 

Scheiurl,  friend  of  Luther,  89. 

Schism,  guilt  of,  xxxv. 

Schmalkald,  conference  at,  314;  arti- 
cles of,  359;  league  of,  338,  365; 
strength  of  league,  339;  Zwinglian 
towns  admitted  to,  364;  Areh- 
bishop  of  Cologne  asks  admission 


to,  3tf4;  Charlra  V  declares  war  on, 
369;  annihilated,  370. 

SchoepS,  at  Augsburg  conferenoe, 
329. 

Scbolaeticifim,  ProloBtant,  391. 

"SchOnberg-Cotta  Family,"  140. 

8chiirf,  friend  of  Luther,  155. 

Schwabaeh,  conference  at,  313;  arti- 
cles, adopted  by  John  Constant, 
320;  relation  to  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, 324. 

Schwartierd;  Bce  Melanchthon. 

Scriptures,  Luther  appeals  to,  57,  73; 
supremacy  of,  lOt,  I5S,  176,  194, 
208,  236,  386,  390;  authority  of 
asserted  in  Protest,  291;  Zwingli  on, 
306. 

SeculariaatioD  of  Church  property, 
333,  337,  339,  363;  maintained  in 
Peace  of  Aug^urg,  382. 

SfoTZB,  Duko  of  Milan,  257, 263. 

"Ship  of  Foois, "  xxi. 

Sickingon,  Frani  von,  oHera  asylum 
to  Luther,  116;and  Diet  oF  Worms, 
150;  character  of,  216;  heads  revolt 
of  knights,  217,  245;  defeat  and 
death  of,  218. 

Bigiamund.  Emperor,  148,  342. 

Sleidan,  on  peasant's  war,  242. 

Sorbonne,  6. 

Southey,  on  battle  of  Blenheim,  392. 

Spalatin;sketcbof,  19;  interview  with 
Miltita,  82;  Luther's  letters  to,  90, 
133,  149,  1S8,  169,  219,  294;  Eras- 
mus to,  139;  asaisiA  Luther,  172. 

Spoyer,  free  city,  xxiv;  first  Diet  of 
(1525),  21lBe7.;  dci-rees  of,  365;  ac- 
cepts Reformation,  280;  second 
Diet    and   Protest,   289  aeq.,   431 

Staupiti,  befriends  Luther,  9;  urges 
Luther  to  become  Doctor,  12; 
sketch  of,  IS;  did  he  originate  the 
BcformatiuD?  50,  51;  Luther's  let- 
ters to,  59,  60,  62;  goes  to  Sabburg, 
69;  Biqiparta  Luther  at  Aussburg, 


73;  estranged  from  Luther  and 
death,  256. 

Btralsund,  accepte  the  Reformation, 
279. 

Strassburg,  free  city,  ndv;  accepts 
Rd'ormation,  280;  signs  Protest, 
292;  joins  league  of  Torgau,  302: 
takes  part  in  Rodach  conference, 
303;beconi(MZwinglian.309;  nniles 
in  Tetrapohtan  Confession,  328 ;  An- 
abapti8t«  in,  346 ;  Charles  V  to,  369. 

Sturz,  friend  of  Luther,  172, 

Stuttgart,  344. 

Suleiman  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  196; 
his  successful  campaigns,  281;  in- 
vasion and  defeat  at  Vienna,  298. 

Sumptuary  laws,  xxvii,  xxx. 

Superintendents,  in  Lutheran  church' 
es,  275. 

Sw^ia,  peasant  outbreak  in,  236. 

Swabian  league,  against  Ulrich.  343. 

Table-Talk,  Luther's,  quoted,  6,  U. 

Taboritea,  184. 

Tauler,  John,  16. 

Teachers,  pay  <rf,  a. 

T^lensis,  codex,  171. 

Territorial  system,  381. 

TertuUian,  221. 

Tetrapohtan  Confession,  323. 

TetEcl,  John,  sells  indulgences,  44;  at- 
tempted vindications  of,  50;  theses 
on  indulgences,  53,  402  teq.,  TS; 
summoned  by  Hiltiti,  82;  con- 
demnation and  death  of,  86. 

Theeee,  Luther's,  vLi,  81;  posting  of, 
45;  their  sign ificiLnce,  46seq.;  effect 
on  GraTnany,  52;  teit  of,  397  eeq.; 
Luther's  "Explanations"  of.  61. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  150,380,382,383, 

Toltweil,  free  city,  itxiv. 

Torgau,  league  of,  302;  articles  of, 
320;  relation  to  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, 325. 

Trade,  held  in  disdain,  srvi;  Erasmus 
on,iJ>. 
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fTraxiflubtBtantiationi  Luther  rejects, 
119;  Aristotle's  relation  to,  30. 

Treasure,  of  merits,  33;  doctrine  ap- 
proved by  Clement  VI,  36;  denied 
by  John  of  Wesel,  38;  Cajetan  on, 
72;  Leo  X  asserts  reality  of,  75. 

Treaties,  Bologna,  317;  Madrid,  260; 
Crespy,  367;  Cambray,  287;  of 
Clement  VII  and  Francis  1, 258. 

Trebonius,  John,  Luther's  teacher, 
4. 

Trent,  council  of,  373;  adjourned  to 
Bologna,  i&.;  reconvened,  378. 

Trier,  Archbishop  of,  arbiter  in  Lu- 
ther's case,  86;  and  imperial  can- 
didates, 114,  115;  Sickingen's  at- 
tack on,  217;  referred  to,  137,  154, 
160, 161, 163,  288. 

Trier,  resists  Reformation,  280. 

Trosch,  John,  friend  of  Luther,  71. 

Truchsess,  General  of  Swabian  league, 
239. 

Turks,  invasion  of,  39,  40,  205,  209, 
260,  298,  335,  339,  420;  Charles  V 
makes  truce  with,  367;  new  inva- 
sion of,  380. 

Twelve  Articles  of  peasants,  237. 

Tyndale,  translator,  174« 
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UeberlihgeB)  €ree  city,  ixitt 

ULrich,  dukc:of:WQri^b«i:g;eAle  of, 

343,  resto^atipp  p};  ^J  \.  • 
Universities,  H)pntreJle^  by.^urch, 
xxxvi;  gtve^vCdV  io  pt^'Iir. 

Basel,-lte.-'   •  -^^  •  • 

Cologne,  139. 

Erfurt,  xi,  4, 38. 

Frankfortron-Oder,  53, 402. 

Heidelberg,  x,  64, 92. 

Ingolstadt,  102. 

Leipzig,  102. 

Louvain,  139. 

Marburg,  310. 

Prag,  102. 

Tabingen,  x,  64, 92. 

Wittenberg,  10, 69, 177. 


Ulm,  constitution  of,  xxiii;  trade  of, 
xxiv;  signs  Protest,  292;  joins 
league  of  Torgau,  302;  unites  in 
Rodach  conference,  303;  becomes 
Zwinglian,  309;  approves  Witten- 
berg Concord,  361;  Charles  V  to, 
375;  opposes  Interim,  375. 

Usury  and  medieval  ethics,  xxvii. 

Valdesius  on  Lutheran  "tragedy," 

168. 
Venetus,  Gabriel,  Leo  X's  letter  to,  58. 
Vio,  Thomas  de;  see  Cajetan. 
Vogler,   George,   composes   Protest, 

291. 
Vows,  monastic,  Luther  on,  6,  7,  8, 

169. 

Waldensians,  and  German  Bible,  171; 
persecution  of,  203. 

Waldo,  reformer,  xxxix. 

Waldshut,  236. 

War,  change  in  the  art  of,  xxx  seq,; 
216. 

Warham,  Archbishop,  Erasmus  to, 
229. 

Wartburg,  castle  of,  168  seq, 
f  Wdie,  at  Worms  conference,  160. 

Wehrgelt,  custom  of,  38. 

Weil,  free  city,  xxiv. 

Weimar,  Lutiier  at,  71, 149. 

Wiclif,  reformer,  v,  xxxix,  18,  38,  94, 
101, 227. 

William,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at  Augs- 
burg, 326;  jealousy  of  Habsburgs, 
326;  Aleander  on,  340. 

Will,  Luther  on,  229  seq, 

Wimpfen,  free  city,  xxiv. 

Wimpheling,  Jacob,  sketch  of,  ix;  on 
trade  of  Ulm,  xxiv;  on  wealth  of 
Germany,  xxvi;  on  capitalism, 
xxvii. 

Wimpina,  Conrad,  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, in  conference  at  Augsburg, 
329;  probable  author  of  Tetsel'f 
theses,  402. 
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Windiham,  free  city,  i 

292. 
WisgenberK,  fre«  city,  i 


B  Protest, 


292. 


Wittenberg,  town  of,  10 ;  Reformation 

begins  at,  366  wg. 
Wolfgang,   prince  of  Anhalt,   ajgna 

Protect,  202;  siene  Confession,  323; 

joins  SphmalkaJd  league,  338. 
Worms,     frpo    city,    xiiv;    deetruc- 

tioD  of,  ISO;  accepts  Refonnation, 

280. 
Worms,  Diet  of,  3;  summoned,  138; 

meets,  143;  addressed  by  Alesnder, 

144;   Duke  George  Rompl&ins  of 

papacy  at,   145;  decides  to  hear 

Luther,  tb.;  Landfriede  of,  336;  see 

Edict,  Diet. 
Wullenweber,  Jilrgen,  360. 


ZUrioh,  free  city,  xnv;  Zwingli's  work 
at,  354;  democracy  of,  30.5;  Lu- 
ther's pacific  letter  to,  362. 

Zwickau,  "prophela"  of,  183.  190. 
23S;  MOnMff  at,  239. 

Zwilling,  Gabriel,  begins  Reformation 
in  Wittenberg,  ISl  aeg. 

Zwingli,  Swias  reformer.  175;  talent 
for  politics,  179 ;  friend  of  ErtkBDius. 
221;  compared  with  Luther  as  re- 
former, 305;  holds  to  supremacy  of 
Scripture,  306;  eontroverey  with 
Luther,  307  te</,;  doctrine  of  com- 
munion, 30S;  in  the  colloquy  at 
Marburg,  310  seg. 

Zwingliana,  denied  toleration  by 
second  Diet  of  Spcycr,  290;  union 
with  Lutherans,  361;  excluded  from 
Peace  of  Au^burg,  381. 
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